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SECTION XIII 
ie “ % 


From Hesron to Ramtzx anp JervusaLem. 
> 
ent Pages 1—69. 


oh 
June 6th. Difficulty of obtaining a guide at Hebron, 1. Way to Dara, 
1,2. Dura, Nubian slave, village quarrel, 2,3. Subsequent rebellion, 4. 
™ indict Adoraim, Adora, Dora, 4, 5. Proceed towards el-Burj; Wady 
el-Keis, 5. Easy desactt of the mountains, 5. Harvest scene, ruins, 6. 
_ El Burj, 6.—June 7th. Disappointment in el-Burj, 7. El-Khuweilifeh, 
a watering-place, 8. Caves, people from Dara, 8,9. Pistol lost, clamour, 


9. Um esh-Shikaf, harvest-scenes, 9, 10. Indéfifitte replies : Straight 
ahead, etc. 10. WaytolIdhna, ruins,10. The Sheikh “saddles his ass” 
and accompanies us as a guide, 11. Terktimieh, T'’ricomias, 11, ry 
Heat of day, 12.. Beit Nisib, Nezib, 12,13. Rich and fertile feat is 


many sites of ruins, 13. Wady es-Sir Pr wells, not Beth-zur, 14. Im- 
mense Butm-tree, Pistacia Terebinthus, 15. To Beit Nettif, 16. 

June 8th. Warmmorning, 17. Way to’Ain Shems, 17. ’Ain Shems, 
Beth-shemesh and Ir-shemesh, 17, 18, 19. Wady Sirar, Raf. At, 20. 
Great plain, Khulda, drawing water “with the foot,” 21. To Akir, 2h 
’Akir, Ekron, 22-25. Yebna, Jabneh, Wely and Wady Robin, 22. 
Ramleh ; lodge with’Abtd Murkus, 25. Hospitality, upper room, vrei 
ing the feet, 26. Tower of Ramleh, beautiful prospect, 26-31. Ancient 

places visible, 30. Yafa,population, etc.31. Household of our host, females 
~ not visible, 31,32. Evening upon the flat roof, 32. Restless make 32; 33. 
—Historical notices of Ramleh ; not an ancient town, 33-36. The tower 
once a minaret, 36-40. Ramich not Ramah ; yet a Ramatha somewhere 
in this region, perhaps Arimathea, 40-44. Other towns in the plain, Sa- 
riphaea, Jehud, 45. Antipatris, now Kefr Saba, 45-47. Galgula, 47. 


Itineraries, 48. 
June 9th. Early departure; attentiveness of our host, 48. Ludd, 


Lydda, Diospolis, 49,50. Ruined church of St. George, 49, 51. es. 
torical notices, 50-55. Daniy4l, 56. Jimzu, Gimzo, 56. Two roads up 
the mountain; we cross the fields from one to the other; el-Burj, 57. 
Khartb-tree, Ceratonia, its pods, 58. Females; mother of a conscript, 
58. Beit ’Ur et-Tahta, Nether Beth-horon,59. Ascent or Pass, 59. 
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Beit Ur el-Féka, Upper Beth-horon, 59, 60. Notices, 60-62. YaAlo, 
Valley of Ajalon, 68, 64. Beit Ndbah of the crusaders, 64. El-Kubei- 
beh, not Emmaus, 65, 66. Further ascent, el-Jib, 66, 67. Beit Hanina 
and Wady, 67, 68. Our tent’ before the Damascus gate, 68, 69. , 


>} 
° SECTION XIV. 


From JerusaLtEm To NazaretH AND Mount Tasor. 
Pages 70—234. 


Jerusalem shut up, 70. Distress, 71. Market at the gate, 72. 
Scarcity of coin, 72. Intercourse with our friends, 73. Preparations for 
our departure, 73.—June 14th. Take leave of the Holy City, reflections, 
74, 75. To el-Bireh, 75,76. Baking bread, 76. Roads to Nabulus, 76. | 
We go to Jufna, Roman road, 77. Ruins of ancient church, 77, 78. 
Jufna, Gophna, 78,79. *Ain Sinia; *Atadra, Ataroth, 80. Lose the way 
and ascend to Jiljilia, 81. Sinjil, commotion, 82-84.—June 14th. Re- 
ports of Seilin; we turn off to visit it, 84,85. Turmus ’Aya, 85. Seiltin, 
Shiloh, 85-89. Khan, plain, and village el-Lubban, Lebonah, 89-91. 
Khan es-Sawieh, 91. View towards Nabulus, the Mukhna, 92, 93, 
Reserve of the peasants, 93, 94. Approach to Nabulus, 94, 95. Luxuri- 
ant verdure west of the town; encamp, 95, 96. 

NAabulus, and its environs;>96. Mounts Gerizim and Kbal alike ste- 
rile, 96, 97. Visit to the Samaritans, 97. Ascent of Gerizim, 98. Sa-— 
maritan guide followed by his mother, 98. Summit, ruins of a fortress, 
99. Sacred place of the Samaritans, 100. Traces of a town, 101. Wide 
prospect, 101. Small plain opposite; Salim, Shalem, 102. Other an- 
cient towns, 103. Return to the Samaritans, 104. Their dress and lan- 
guage, the priest and synagogue, 104, 105. Professed ancient manu- 
script, 105. Their number and observances, 106, 107. Jacob’s well, 
107-109. Historical notices of this well, 109, 110. Difficulties, 111, 112. 
Population of Nabulus, 113.—Historical notices, 113, 114. Origin of the 
Samaritans, 115, 116. Temple on Gerizim, 117, 118. Called Neapolis, 
119. Also Sychar, 120. Chief seat of the Samaritans, 121. Their in- 
surrections, 121-125. The middle ages, 126, 127. Modern notices of 
the Samaritans, 127,128. Their Pentateuch, 129,130. Correspondence 
with them by Scaliger, 130. By Huntington, 131. By Ludolf, 131. By 
Grégoire and De Sacy, 132. Their Literature, 132. Professed book of 
Joshua, 133. No other communities, 133—Recent notices of Nabulus; 
war of 1834, etc. 134, 135. 

June 15th. Valley west of Nabulus, skirted with villages, 136, 137. _ 


_ Arab mill and aqueduct, 137, Sebiistich on a fine hill, 138. The village - 


and people, 139. Church of St. John, 139-141. Reputed sepulchre of 
John Baptist, legends, 141, 142. Threshing-floors; threshing with the 
sledge, 142, 143. Hill tilled to the top; area of columns, 148. View 


144, Ancient colonnade of great length, 144, 145. Sebaste, Samaria, - 3 


historical notices, 145-149, 


~ 
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- Roads to Jenin; we go by Burka, 149. View from the high ridge, 150. 
Fendekimieh, 90: Seba’, Geba, 151. Sant, fortress in ruins, 151, 152, 
Plain covered with water in winter, 153. View towards the plain of Es- 
draelon, 153, 154. Kiibatiyeh, 154. Jenin, fine fountain, 155. Ginaea, 
perhaps En-Gannim, 155,156. Hills skirting the great plain, 156. Ta- 
— . ’annuk, Taanach; Lejjtn, Legio, 156. Arm of plain and villages, 157. 
: ola of Gilboa, 157, 158. Tubs, Thebex ; Kefr Kid, Caparcotia, 
June 16th. New guide, 159. Pass along the eastern part of the 
_ greatplain to Zer’in, 160,161. It stands onthe brow of a deep broad valley 
; running east to the Jordan, a second arm of the great plain, 162, 163. 
Mountain of Dihy, or Little Hermon, 162. Fountains in the valley, 163. 
City, valley, and fountain of Jezreel, 163, 164. Identity of the name, 
ee 165. Historical notices, 165-167. Dead Fountain, 167. ’Ain Jalad, 167, 
168. Sdlam, Shunem, 169.—Notices of places : Gilboa, 170, 171. Little 
_ -Hermon, 171-173. Valley of Jezreel, 173, 174. Beisan, Beth-shean, 
_ 174-176. Fileh and the battle of Mount Tabor, 176,177. Lejjan, Legio, 

_  Megiddo, 177-180. 
First view of Mount Tabor, 180. Third branch of the great plain, 
181. Fileh and’Afileh, water-shed, 181. Caravan-road from Egypt to 
Damascus, 181. View; Iksal, Chesulloth, 182. Ascent of the hills of 
Nazareth, and view of the plain, 183. Nazareth, its position, 183, 184. 
Call on Abu Nasir, a merchant, 184. Population, 185. Latin convent, 
185, 186. Maronite church, 186. Precipice ; brow of the hill, 185, 186. 
- Legend of the Mount of Precipitation, 187, 188.—June 17th. Fountain 
of the Virgin and Greek church, 188, 189. Hill and Wely west of Na- 
zareth ; splendid prospect of the sea and land, 189,190. Reflections, 190, 
191. Visit at Abu NAsir’s house, 191,192. Schools founded by him, 192. 
- Female pupils, 192, 193. Dine with him, 193.—June 18th. Ascend 
_-western hill; view and bearings, 194. Locusts and the bird which fol- 
lows them, 195.—Historical notices of Nazareth, 196-200. Other ancient 





‘Se 


places near: YAfa, Japhia, 200. Semiinieh, Simonias, 201. Jebata, — 


Gabatha, 201. Seftrieh, Sepphoris, Diocaesarea, 201-204, Kana el- 

_ Jelil, Cana of Galilee, not at Kefr Kenna, 204-208. 
Roads to Tiberias, 209. We go to Mount Tabor, 209, 210. Debt- 
rieh, Daberath, 210. Ascent,211. Form and summit of Tabor, 211, 212. 


Height, 212, 213. Ruins of different ages, 213, 214. Churches and al- . 


tars, 214. View extensive and beautiful, 215-217. Water-shed between 

the Jordan and western sea; little stream running to the former, 217, 218. 

Form of Little Hermon, 218. Tabor of the Scriptures and Josephus (Ita- 

byrion) a fortified city, 219-221. Hence not the Mount of Transfigura- 

tion, 221, 222, Age of the crusades, churches and convents, 223, 224. 

- Destroyed by Bibars, 224, 225. Other places visible: Endor, 225, 226, 
N ein, Nain, 226. Kaukab el-Hawa or Belvoir, 226. . 

Pian or Espragton, form and extent, 227, 228. River Kishon, 

now el-Mukiitta’, 228,229. A temporary stream upon the plain, now dry 

- but often full, 229, 230. Waters from Tabor flow to it, 230. Former er- 

oe _ ror, which makes part of the Kishon run to the Jordan, 231. The Mu- 


i: 
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kiitta’ permanent; its sources, 231, 232.—Battles in and near the plain, | 

233, 234. Pee 
7 SECTION XV. 


From Mount Tazor By THE Lake oF TIBERIAS TO SAFED. 
Pages 235—364. 


June 19th. Sunrise and dew on Mount Tabor, 235. Morning mist, 
235. Descent to Khan et-Tujjar, 235, 236. Damascus road, Ard -el- 
Hamma, Kefr Sabt, 236, 237. Plain of Tur’An and Kefr Kenna, 237. 
Libieh, 238. Tell Hattin and Wely of Jethro; singular form, 238, 239. 
Prospect overrated by Dr. Clarke, 239. Legend as to the Sermon on 
the Mount, 240.—Great battle of Hattin took place on and around this 
Tell; described, 241-249. Death of Raynald by the hand of Saladin, 
248, 249.—Village of Hattin, 250. Deep Wady el-Hamam with Kiul’at 
Tbn Ma’an, 250, 251. Ruins of Irbid, Arbela, not Bethsaida, 251, 252. 
Locust-bird, 252. 

_ First view of the Lake of Tiberias; scenery naked and comparatively 
tame, sail-boat, 252, 253. Tiberias in ruins, 253. Position, the walls 
prostrated by the recent earthquake, 254. The Jews the chief sufferers, 
254, 255. Earthquake of 1759 equally destructive, 255. Church of St. 
Peter, 256,257. Site and remains of the ancient city, 257. Hot baths fur- 
ther south ; new building, 258. General character, 259. Historical notices 
of the baths, 260. Waters of the lake, 261. Full of fine fish, 261. The boat, 
262. View from Tiberias, 262. Southern end of the lake: Tarichaea, 
263. Semakh and other villages, 264. Climate and productions, 264, 
265. Limestone with Basalt, 265, 266. Founding of Tiberias, and his- 
torical notices, 266, 267. Inhabited later only by Jews; their celebrated 
school; the Mishnah and Talmuds, 268-270. Church built under Con- 
stantine, 270. Middle ages, 271, 272. Later notices ; Sheikh Dhaher, 
272, 273. : 

June 20th. Message from Abu Nasir; insurrection of the Druzes to- 
wards Damascus ; our change of plan, 274, 275. Land of rumours, 275. 
Set off for N. end of the lake, 276. *Ain el-Barideh, 276, 277. El-Mej- 
- del, Magdala, 277-279. Wady el-Hamam and Kil’at Ibn Ma’an describ- 
ed; the ancient caverns of Arbela, now Irbid, 279-282. Fine plain be- 
yond Mejdel, the Gennesareth of Josephus, 282. Search for Capernaum, 
282, 283. *Ain el-Mudauwarah or Round Fountain, 283,284. No trace 
of Capernaum near by, 284. Wady er-Ribiidiyeh and Abu Shaisheh, 
fine stream, 285. View of the plain, 285. Ghawarineh, 286. Khan 
Minyeh and Ain et-Tin, 286,287. Here probably the site of Capernaum ; 
arguments, 288-295. Of Bethsaida and Chorazin there remains no trace, 
294, 295. Nor of the name Capernaum, etc. 295, ~ 

Proceed along the shore; ’Ain et-TAbighah, 296. Volcanic stones, 
297. Telia, extensive and singular remains, 297-300. Not Caper- 
naum, 300. Calas of the Jordan, 301. Unusual appearance, 302. 
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Encamp, 302. Fine plain beyond the river, the Batihah, 302, 303. Fever- 

sh illness, want of shade, 303. Excursion on the plain, ruins, Dikah, 304, 

306 Character of the Batihah ; Ghawarineh, 305. Buffaloes, probably the 

Reem (unicorn) of the Hebrew, 306. Perennial streams, 306, 307. 

Tents and reed huts of the Ghawarineh, 307. Et-Tell, the site of Beth- 

_saida of Gaulonitis or Julias, 307-309.—Character of the upper Jordan, 

J 309, Its valley between the lakes of Tiberias and the Hileh ; distance, 

"309-311. Shores of the Lake of Tiberias, 312. Storms, 312, 313. Vol- 

ay canic appearances, 313. Extent of the lake, 313, 314. ‘ . 

7 June 21st. Way to Safed, 314, 315. Damascus road by the bridge, 

: 316. Khan Jubb Yusuf and legend of Joseph’s pit, 316, 317. Ascent, 

view of Safed, harvesters, 317. High position of Safed with its castle, 

_ 318. Character of the place and people, 319, 320. Jewish quarter, 320. 

The castle, 321. Earthquake of Jan. 1, 1837, causes its almost total de- 
struction, 321, 322. Contributions and mission from Beirtt, 322. Now 
partially rebuilt, 323. Destroyed in like manner in 1759 by an earth- 
quake, 324. Apparently the central point of that of 1837; phenomena, 
324,—Historical notices: Safed probably not an ancient place ; not Be- 

_ thulia, 324, 325. No definite notice of it before the crusades, 326. Its 

' castle then first built, 327. Rebuilt by the Templars, 328, 329. Later 

state, 330. Seat of the Jews and a celebrated school; its Rabbins, 331- 

t,! _ 333. Meirén, Jewish cemetery, etc. 333-335. Situation and climate of 

_ Safed, 335. Wide and splendid view, 335, 336.—Further information as 

_ to the Druzes; disappointment and change of plan, 336-338. 

- Laxe ei-Huren ann Tae Sources or THe Jorpan. Excursion to 
‘Benit, 339. View of the lake, its character and extent, 339, 340. Ara- 
ble tract along the shore, ’Ain el-Mellahah, ’Ain el-Belat, 341. Canal 

and plain north of the lake, 342. Name el-Htleh, 342. Castle of BAnias, 
343. ‘Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 344. Division of Anti-Lebanon ; Je- 
bel esh-Sheikh and southern spur, 344, 345. Westernridge; gorge of the 

3 Litany, 345. Lebanon further south, Jebel Safed, 345. Wady et-Teim, 

346. Merj’Ayan, 346.—Sources of Jordan, 347. First at Banias, the an- 
cient Panium, 347, Lake Phiala, 348-350. Second at Tell el-Kady, Dan, 

350-352. Other streams from Wady et-Teim and Mer] ’Ayin, 352, 353. 
Results, 354.—View from Benit, 355. Historical notices: el-Huleh, Me- 
rom, Samochonitis, 356. Jebel esh-Sheikh, Hermon, 357. Dan, 358. 
Banids, Paneas, 358-361. Jisr Benat Ya’kob, 361-364. 
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SECTION XVI. 
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>: _ From Sarep sy Tyre ano Swon to Bemur. 
aS Pages 365-451. | 
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June 22d. Way from Safed to Sidon almost unknown, 365, 366. 
ey ay Village ’Ain ez-Zeitiin, 366. Volcanic stones and extinct crater, 367, 


* « pad ELJish, Giscala, destroyed by Ape earthquake, a 369. Culti- 
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vated region, Yaron and Marén, 370, 371. Sarcophagus as a tomb, 371. 
Stop at Bint Jebeil; exposed to‘a night attack, 372. Metawileh, 373. 
We lodge in the house of one of the inhabitants; the house described, 
373, 374. Belad Beshdrah; butter for oil, 374. Districts el-Jebel and 
esh-Shaghiir, 374. 

June 23d. Sick muleteer left behind, 375. Wooded region, 375. 
Village Haddata, Castles of Tibnin (Toron), and esh-Shikif (Belfort), 
376. Hist. notices of Tibnin, 377-380. Hist. notices of esh-Shukif, 380- 
382. Browof long descent, 382. Magnificent view of Tyre and its plain, 
383. Secluded Wady ’Ashir, 383. Villages; Kana, Kanah, 384. Cul- 
tivation of tobacco for exportation, 384. Tomb of Hiram, a remarkable 
monument, 385. Ras el-Ain, immense fountains, with reservoirs and 
aqueducts for the supply of ancient Tyre, 386-388. Not brought from 
Lebanon, 389. Historical notices, 389,390. We follow the ancient aque- 
duct running towards Ma’shak, 390, 391. Reach Tyre across the isthmus, 
392. Quarantine-guard, 392. Seek a place for our tent, 392. American 
Consular-agents in Syria, 393. Go to the house of the agent in Tyre, 393. 
Burdensome hospitality, 393, 394. Imitation of Frank customs, 394. 

June 24th. Christian sabbath, 394,395. Bathe in the sea,395. Re- 
flections on ancient Tyre, 395, 396. Present town, 396-400. Peninsula 
and isthmus, 396, 397. Port, now fast filling up, 397. Rocky western 
shore, 397. Strowed with columns in the water, 397, 398. Wall of the 
port rests on columns, 398. Ruins of the ancient cathedral, 398, 399. 
Frederic Barbarossa, 399, 400. Aspect of the city, population, earth- 
quake, 400. Supply of water, 401. Historical notices, 401, 402. Mid- 
es ages, 403-405. Ruins and revival, 406. Site of Palaetyrus, 407, 

June 25th. Depart for Sidon, 408. Fountain, 408. Khan el-Kasimiyeh, 
en ae el-Kasimtyeh, Leontes, 409, 410. Great Phenician plain, 
a> at hea site, Ornithonpolis ? 411. Sepulchres, ancient Mea- 
ce ae m rT, ee Sarepta, 412-414. > Ain el-Burak and plan- 
nee "4 He: _ : ee milestone, plain of Saida, 415. Quarantine out- 

» 415. Second Roman milestone, 415. Approach to Saida, 
Pet and country-seats, 415, 416. Stopped atthe gate; encamp out- 
oe eae an ae Visit to the American consular-agent ; 
ings, 417 fe ome . . - The present city, its position, aspect, build- 
Tad, Hester Sich : 420 eS we canes ea as al 
Wile aden, 422-195 eae, a aie Se notices of Sidon, 421, 422. Mid- 
426-428. Broken off by Jenthc, © A - French factory and commerce, 
ko, oa. ey to Beirdt, 428. Lazaretto and plague, 428. Nahr 

z ? strenus, 428,429. Mulberry orchards, southern height 
of Lebanon, 430 ; a 
‘ anon, 430. Roman road, 430. Sandy cove and Khan Neby Ya- 
nas, 430, 431. Jiyeh and malberry groves, 431. Character of oo d 

Bora ins, 431.7 Sita. of Porphyzeon ASI aed, ” Fuotanndalilectohe 

. 3 ; , oman milestone 
promontory, 432. Nahred-Damar, awild stream. ancj 
de Balle of Antostias and site oe ream, ancient Tamyras, 432, 
el-Ghifr, el-Khulda, 434. Ny o latanum, 433... Khans el-Musry, 

Wad merous sarcophagi, 4384, 435. Promontory 
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ot , Sale 
a.) Beira, sand- ‘hills, 495, Plain and immense olive-grove, 435. Silk — 
and mulberry-trees, HH es, 435, Grove of pines, nana cordon, 436. We 
encamp for the night, 436. it, 
Enter Beirdt June 27th; families of Messrs. iedhean and Hebard, 
437, Situation and aspect of the town, 437,438. Gardens and ver- 
dure around ; houses of the Franks, 438. Prospect from our windows, 
439,. Lebanon and its heights; white appearance, whence the name, 439, 
_ » 440. Teems with cultivation and villages, 440. The known grove of 
ad "cedars, 440. Other larger groves, 441, Temples on Lebanon, 441. 
Berytus, Berothah, 441, 442. Historical notices, 442. Celebrated school 
of law, 442, 443. Middle ages, 443-445. Later history, 445, 446. 
Flourishing state, 446. Population, 447. phisstinat yeotiony At. Re- 
cent bombardment, 447, a 
’  Conexusion. Plans, 447. Illness, 448. Voyage to Stas by way 
of Alexandria, 448, 449. FonstenenoP late 449, 450. The Mapube, 450. 
Pee Bacdunt Vienna, 451. ‘ 
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SECTION XVIL-~ WE 4, 


Re.icious Sects 1n Syria AND PALeEstIne. 
Pages 452—468. 


_ Curist1ans.—Sources of information, 452. Numbers and sects, 452. 
Greeks, 458. Are Arabs by birth and language, 453. The high clergy 
foreigners, 454. Clergy notinstructed, 455. Organization, 455. Greek- 
Catholics, 456. Clergy are natives, 457. College, 457. Printing-press 
of long standing, 458. Maronites, 458. Devoted to the pope, 459. 
Their districts and power, 459. College at ’Ain Warkah, 460. Syrians 
or Jacobites, 460. Syrian-Catholics, 461. Armenians, 462. Armenian- 
Catholics, 462. Latins, 463. Convents on Lebanon, 463. Protestants, 
not tolerated as such, 464. Interest of England in affording protection 
to Protestants, 464, 465. This easily accomplished, 466. 

MuxsamMMEDANS AND oTHER Sects.—Muhammedans, 466. Metiwi- 
leh, 466. Druzes, 466, 467. Nusairiyeh, 467. Isma’iliyeh, 468. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘ Nore XL. Ivinprarizs. Between "Alka and Yafa; and between 
r “% _-YAfa and Jerusalem, 469. 
XLI. Caparcoria, Kerr Ktv. Not Maximianopolis, 470, 471. 
_ XLIL EHarrnavaxe at Sarep. Mr. Thomson’s Report, 
etd. tye. KP AEE AY. . 
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FIRST APPENDIX. 


Booxs, Mars, anp Itinerary. 
Pages 3—86. 


_ Chronological List of Works on. Palestine and Mount Sinai, 3-28. 


Introduction, 3, 4—L. Itineraries, Travels, etc. 4.—II. Works on 
the Geography of Palestine, 26. Jerusalem, 28. 


B. Memoir on the Maps. By H.Kiepert. 29-59. 


Introduction, 28. Sinai and Arabia Petraea, 32-39. Routes 
from Cairo to Suez, 32. Peninsula of Mount Sinai, 32. From ?Aka- 
bah to Hebron, 34. Desert et-Tih, 35. Route between Hebron and , 
Petra, 37. Arab Tribes, 38.—Jerusalem and Environs, 39-41. The 
city, 39. Environs, 40.—Palestine, 41-55. Region S. and S. W. of 
Jerusalem, 41. Dead Sea and Ghér, 42. Region between Jerusa- 
lem and the Mediterranean,46. Region E. of the Jordan, 47. From 
Jerusalem to Nazareth, 48. Coast from YAfa northwards, 49, 
From Safed to Sir, 51. Coast from ’Akka to Beirit, 51. El-Ha- 
leh and environs, 53. Mount Lebanon, 54. Division into dis- 
tricts, etc. 55. 


C. Itinerary, 56-86. 


SECOND APPENDIX. 


Arazsic Languace anp Lists or Arapic Names. 
Pages 89—196. 


A. Essay on the Pronunciation of the Arabic. By E. Smith. 89-171. 
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SECTION XIII. 


——. 


FROM HEBRON TO RAMLEH AND JERUSALEM. 


Wednesday, June 6th. Afternoon. In leaving He- 
bron for Ramleh, we decided first to turn our steps 
towards el-Burj, the place which we had been for- 
merly prevented from visiting when at Dawaimeh. 
We heard many extravagant reports from the Arabs 
respecting it; so that it seemed of sufficient importance 
to be investigated. We were now ready to set off; 
but found great difficulty in obtaining a guide. Saye 
eral persons offered their services; but as ae seemed 
to be in Hebron a new species of employment, of which 
the price was not yet fixed or in any way regulated, 
they chose to demand at least threefold wages; appa- 
rently too without being well acquainted with the 
route. We offered the double of what we had for- 
merly paid; which was refused. Knowing however 
that we should fall in with persons on the way, or at 
least should certainly be able to obtain a guide at 
Dura, we cut the matter short with the Hebronites; 
and loading up our animals, left the city at 1 o’clock 
a alone. 

Our way led up the western hill, by the same path 
which we had formerly descended in coming from 
Dhoheriyeh. On the top, however, the roads separate ; 
we took that leading to Dara, lying more to the right ; 
and proceeded on a general course about W. by S, We 
now passed through a succession of fine vineyards slop- 

Vor. Hl. ie 
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ing gently towards the West; the way being everywhere 
shut in between their walls. Our new Mukariyeh 
had loaded the tent and other luggage so unskilfully, 
that in passing along this narrow way, the load was 
first caught against the walls and drawn from the 
horse; and again, soon after, it slipped off in going 
down a steep place. This detained us half an hour. 
At 2" 40’, we came upon the head of a valley running 
westwards, on the North of Dara, towards the plain. 
It soon becomes deep; and looking down through it, we 
could perceive the distant sand-hills along the coast. 
Here on our right were the ruined foundations of a vil- 
lage; and five minutes further, on the left, was a beautiful 
little spring with a rill crossing our path. We learned 
from a shepherd, that it is called Nunkur, and gives its 
name to the valley. The way continued along the 
high ground on the South of this Wady; and at a 
quarter past three, we passed another place of springs 
at the head of a small branch of the same. Proceed- 
ing across some hills, we came upon the fine plain 
which extends for half an-hour on the East of Dara. 
It was now covered with fields of wheat, which the 
peasants were busily engaged in reaping; the wheat- 
harvest having just begun. 

Crossing this plain, we reached at 4 o’clock the 
large village of Dtira, situated on the gradual eastern 
slope of a cultivated hill, with olive-groves and fields 
of grain all around. On the top of the hill, not far off, 
is the Mukam or Wely of Neby Nah (Noah), which 
we had formerly seen from Dawaimeh. The village 
is one of the largest in the district of Hebron, and is 
properly the chief place; being the residence of the 
Sheikhs of the house of Ibn ’Omar, who are the head 
of the Keisiyeh of the mountains, and formerly ruled — 
over the villages.! We found here a party of Egyptian 


1) See above, Vol. II. p. 359. 
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soldiers ; but saw no traces of antiquity ; unless per- 
haps in a large hewn stone over a door-way, with an 
ornamental figure cut upon it. Here too we were able 
to obtain no guide in the village itself; but having 
rode through it, we found one of the principal Sheikhs 
with a number of the inhabitants sitting in an olive- 
grove; and laid our request before him. He treated 
us with great civility, and politely invited us to remain 
over night; repeating the usual story of the insecurity 
of the way; but on our declining, he immediately sent 
with us the servant of his brother, the head Sheikh, 
who was absent. This man was a Nubian slave, jet 
black, of a tall commanding figure; he proved a very 
intelligent and faithful guide, and was ef great service 
to us. He told us, that his master, the chief Sheikh, 
was the owner of five male and six female slaves, two 
hundred sheep, three hundred goats, twenty-one neat 
cattle, three horses, and five camels. 

Dira had recently been the seat of a violent quar- 
rel, in which the inhabitants, although nominally dis- 
armed, seized their weapons and went to killing each 
other. This of course drew upon them the notice of 
the government; and it was here that the three gov- 
ernors, whom we had formerly met in Hebron, had 
been for some weeks occupied in compelling the peo- 
ple a second time to deliver up their arms. They had 
in this way collected from the one party about two 
hundred. guns, and from the other nearly a hundred 
more, which we had seen brought into Hebron upon 
camels.!_ The origin of the quarrel was related to us, 
as follows. A family of Sheikhs, not of the house of 
Ibn ’?Omar, was in power; and one of them was 
Mutesellim at the time of the last conscription ; in 
which he and his followers so managed, as to take all 
the men required for soldiers from the opposite party. 


1) See above, Vol. II. p. 441. Comp. ib. p. 403. 
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In consequence of the ill-will which thus arose, he 
caused also the head of the house of ’Omar, ’Abd er- 
Rahman, to be imprisoned. Upon this, the brother of 
the latter, the Sheikh whom we saw, went to Damas- 
cus to Sherif Pasha, Governor of all Syria, and obtain- 
ed from him the release of the prisoner. The chief 
himself now repaired to Damascus; and returned as 
Mutesellim in place of his enemy. In the broils which 
ensued, the parties took arms; and six men were 
killed, all of the party now in disgrace. The people 
of Yiitta also entered into the quarrel. ‘The govern- 
ment interfered with stern severity; gathered up the 
arms of both parties; and the followers of the deposed 
Mutesellim withdrew to el-Burj and other places in the 
plain.. It was probably for this reason, that the 
Sheikh represented the way to el-Burj as insecure.’ 
Although we saw no special traces of antiquity 
among the buildings in Dara, yet the general aspect. 
of the village and of the adjacent country testifies, 
that the place is one of long standing. There is in- 
deed little reason to doubt of its being the Adoraim of 
the Old Testament, enumerated along with Hebron 
and Maresha as one of the cities fortified by Reho- 
boam.? Under the name Adora it is mentioned in the 
Apocrypha, and also often by Josephus; who usually 
connects the two places Adora and Maressa as cities 
of the later Idumea? At the same time with Maressa, 
it was captured by Hyrcanus, and again built up by 
Gabinius* After Josephus, there seems to be no men- 


1) In 1839, this chief of Dira, 
?Abd er-Rahman, rose in rebellion 
against the government ; and with 
his followers got possession of He- 
bron, and held it for a time. The 
governor of Damascus marched 
against him; and compelled him to 
abandon Hebron and retire to the 
desert towards ’Ain Jidy. Here 
he was surrounded by a circle of 
2000 men upon the watch ; through 


which he at last cut his way, and 


escaped to the country east of the 
>Arabah. . 


= 2 Chron. xi. 9. 

) 1 Mace. xiii 20. Joseph. Ant. 

eae 6. 4, ibid. itd is 

ibid. 15. 4. XIV.5.3. B. J. 1. 2.6: 

ibid. 8. 4. : : 
4) Jos. Ant. XIII. 9. 1. XIV. 


a, 3 8. J.18, 4, ] 
Vol. Il, p. 422. Comp. above, 
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tion of the place, either by Eusebius or Jerome or any 
other writer, down to the present day. Yet the name 
is quite decisive. The dropping of the first feeble let- 
ter is not uncommon; and appears also to have been 
partially current in this name, even in the days of 
Josephus ; in whose writings we find it in several in- 
stances in the form Dora.’ 

' After a delay of forty minutes, we left Dura at 
4" 40’, proceeding ona S. W. course, passing around 
the head of a Wady which runs off west on the South 
of Dura, and crossing a low ridge beyond. Here we 
had a view of the western sea. At 5 o’clock there 
was a site of foundations on our left called Khiirsah ; 
and at the same time Dhoheriyeh was visible, bearing 
S. 35° W. ‘The hills around us were now green with 
-bushes; and the trees higher than we had usually seen. 
At 5" 35’, we were opposite to other ruined founda- 
tions, called el-Hadb, at the foot of a hill on our left. 
At 52 o'clock, we passed between two higher hills on 
the brow of the steep descent of the mountain, into 
the head of a Wady called el-Keis, which runs down 
nearly West into the lower region.” 

We followed down Wady el-Keis, descending very 
gradually on a western course. The adjacent hills 
were decked, as before, with bushes and large trees. 
This proved to be the least steep and rugged, and 
therefore the most feasible, of all the passes that we 
travelled up or down the mountains. The path con- 
tinued all the way in the Wady; which brought us out 
at 6" 40’ into the region of lower hills and vallies in- 


1) Adga Dora, Antiq. XIII. 6. 
4 in all MSS. Antiq. XIV. 5. 3 in 
the text. d4weedg Doreus, B. J. I. 
2.6, andib. 8.4inthe MSS. See 
generally Reland Palaest. pp. 547, 
739,—Josephus scoffs at Apion for 
placing the Dora (Dor) of Pheni- 
cia in Idumea; which at least 


seryes to show that Apion might 
have heard of this name there; 
c. Apion IL. 5. 

2) From the top of the southern 
hill I took the following bearings: 
Yiutta S. 70° E. Semi’a 8. 36° E. 
Dhoheriyeh 8. 23° W. 
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termediate between the mountains and the great plain, 
similar to that which we had formerly traversed fur- 
ther north. The hills, where not tilled, were bushy 
and green, and sprinkled with numerous flocks; the 
vallies broad and covered with a rich crop of wheat; : 
the fields full of reapers and gleaners in the midst of 
the harvest; with asses and camels receiving their 
loads of sheaves, and feeding unmuzzled and undis- 
turbed upon the ripe grain.' These peasants were 
mostly from Dira, belonging to the party which had 
fled, and was now scattered at different places in this 
region. . 

Our path led us S. W. across a broad basin or plain; 
around which many of the hills were marked by ruins, 
showing that this tract of country was once thickly 
inhabited. Of these, one called Deir el-’Asl was on 
our right at 6" 55’; another named Beit er-Rish, on 

the left ten minutes beyond; at 7° 30’ we had Khiir- 

bet en-Nitisrany on the same side; and at 7" 40’ some 
foundations called Beit Mirsim occupied a Tell on our 
left. 

Here we ascended from the plain, and crossed a 
ridge running north from this Tell. It was now quite 
dark. In going up the ascent the guide suddenly de- 
manded a pistol, and running forward fired at an ani- 
mal which he supposed to be a hyaena; but without 
effect. We now came into another valley running 
about S. by W. and at 8 o’clock reached el-Burj, sit- 
uated on-a very rocky promontory, or long point of a 
hill projecting towards the West. The ground was so 
rugged and so strewn with rocks, that it was with 
great difficulty.we could find a place for our tent in 
the dark. It was a full hour before the tent could be 
made ready, or any thing obtained from the peasants 


1) Ps. Ixv. 13, “The pastures also are covered over with corn: 
are clothed with flocks; the vallies they shout for joy, they also sing.” 
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whe were sojourning here, but who had not yet re- 
turned from the fields. Here our faithful Nubian 
showed himself active and useful. 

Thursday, June 7th. On examining the ruins of el- 
Burj this morning, our expectations were disappointed. 
The Arabs had told us much of them; but had given 
an exceedingly exaggerated report. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to know, in rondairy cases, how much credit 
is to be attached to their accounts; and the truth often 
turns out to be as much beyond their reports, as in this 
instance it fell short of them. The ruins here consist 
of the remains of a square fortress, about two hundred 
feet on a side, situated directly upon the surface of the 
projecting rocky hill above described.- On the eastern 
and southern sides a trench has been hewn out in the 
rock, which seems once to have extended quite around 
the fortress. 'The walls are mostly broken down, and 
there remain no arches; nor indeed is there any thing 
to mark distinctly its probable age, or even the charac- 
ter of its architecture. 'The stones which compose the 
wall, are not large; and were laid up with small in- 
tervening stones to fill out the crevices; or possibly 
these latter may have been driven in at a later 
period.’ 

Yet the general appearance of the ruins is decidedly 
that of a Saracenic structure; and I am disposed to 
regard it as one of the line of strong Saracenic or 
Turkish fortresses, which appears once to have been 
drawn along the southern frontier of Palestine. Of 
these we had now visited four, viz. at Kurmul, Semi’a, 
Dhohertyeh, and this at el-Burj. When or for what 
specific purpose these fortresses were erected, we have 
no historical account. They would seem, at first view, 
not improbably to have had their origin perhaps in the 


1) Compare the similar walls at Teffah, Vol. Il. p. 428. 
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centuries before the crusades, during the long feuds. 
and bloody wars between the various parties of the Mu- 
hammedan empire, or between the rulers of Syria and 
Egypt. Yet I have been able to find no allusion to 
any one of them in any writer, whether Christian or 
Arabian; and it is possible that they may have been 
constructed even after the Ottoman conquest in the 
sixteenth century; when we know that the fortress at 
Beit Jibrin was again built up." 

We could hear of no other fortress or ruins in all 
these parts. ‘There was said to have been formerly a 
tower or castle at el-Khuweilifeh, a place which we 
could see in the 8S. S. W. at the distance of about an 
hour or an hour and a half, in the edge of the great 
plain; but the fortress is now level with the ground, 
and only a few loose stones and foundations mark its 
former existence. 'The place is known, at the present 
day, chiefly as a well on the road between Dhoheriyeh 
and Gaza, where the Tiyahah Arabs water their 
flocks. It seems however to have ever been a water- 
ing-place of importance; and as such is mentioned in 
connection with the movements of Saladin’s troops 
south of el-Hasy, near the close of the twelfth century? 
We would gladly have gone thither ; but our time did 
not permit the excursion. 

The ruins of el-Burj are situated very near the 
border of the hilly region towards the western plain; 
which latter we could here overlook to a great dis- 
tance.’ Around the castle are some remains of huts, 
and many caves in the rocks, which seem once to 
have been inhabited as a sort of.village; and were 
now usually occupied by a few poor families from 
Dira, who come hither to pasture their flocks and 

1) See above, Vol. II. p. 356. bearings, viz. el-Khuweilifeh about 
2) Bohaeddin Vita Salad. pp. 8. 25° W. Um er-Rumamin about 


231, 233. Comp. Vol. I. p. 305. S. 25° W. Za’k S. 60° W. Beit 
3) From el-Burj we got but few Mirsim N. 15° E, 
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raise tobacco. At the present time, other families of 
the defeated party in Dara had also taken up their 
quarters here. The men gathered about us this morn- 
ing, and were friendly in they demeanour. 

Just as we were setting off, however, a great 
clamour arose, in consequence of the disappearance of 
one of our pistols. It had been yesterday i in the care 
of our servant Ibrahim, and was now missing ; and our 
servants and muleteers charged the people, and par- 
ticularly one man, with having stolen it. This was 
not improbable; nr these Fellahin covet nothing so 
much as arms; and especially now, when they had 
been so recently again disarmed. ‘The noise became 
very great; and ended at length in a determination on 
the part of our followers, to take the Sheikh and the 
suspected person before a higher Sheikh, at the dis- 
tance of an hour. As however this waste of time 
would have been a greater loss to us than both the 
pistols ; and there was moreover no proof, that the one 
in question had not been lost by Ibrahim himself; we 
interfered to stop the quarrel, and proceeded on our 
journey. Our plan was to keep among the hills as 
far as to Ain Shems, visiting on the way 'Terkimieh 
and Beit Niisib. 

Leaving el-Burj at 6" 40’, we returned on our road 
of last evening, for twenty minutes, to the ridge con- 
nected with the Tell of Beit Mirsim. Here we di- 
verged from the former path more to the left, going 
N.N. E. through a region of swelling hills and open 
Wadys covered with grain. At 7" 40’ we reached 
Um esh-Shiikaf on a broad cultivated ridge, where 
there was once a village. Here were many threshing- 
floors thickly covered with grain; but the village itself 
is level with the ground. A large party of the people 
from Dira were now here, threshing out the wheat 
which they had reaped in the vallies around ; living 

‘Vor. IIT. ag: 
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without houses under the open sky, or in cellar- 
like caves. They inquired quite anxiously, when we 
(the Franks) were coming to take possession of the 
country.’ | | 

After a stop of twenty minutes, we passed on; and 
seeing three paths before us, we called to the people, 
to inquire which was our road to Idhna. 'The reply 
was “Doghry, Doghry!” that is, Straight ahead! 
although this applied to all the roads before us, justas 
well as to one, and strictly to neither of them. It was 
some time before we could get a more definite direc- 
tion. Indeed, this indefiniteness and want of precision 
seems interwoven in the very genius of the eastern 
languages and character. Whenever we inquired the 
way, the first answer was always the everlasting 
Doghry ! Straight ahead! although we perhaps might 
have to turn at a right angle five minutes afterwards. 
Having here\found our road, we went on, and at 8% 
o’clock passed among the ruins of Beit ’Auwa, cover- 
ing low hills on both sides of the path, exhibiting foun- 
dations of hewn stones, from which all that can be in- 
ferred is, that here was once an extensive town. - At 
9° 20’ there was another site of scattered foundations 
on the road, called Deir Samit. In going up an ascent 
soon afterwards, the tent and luggage slipped off, and 
detained us for fifteen minutes. We came at 9" 40’ to 
a cistern by the way-side, on the level top of a broad 
ridge. Close by were other scattered ruins, marking 
the site of el-Morak; here too were many threshing- 
floors in full operation. Fifteen minutes further on 
was another similar site, after descending from the 
ridge. At 10° 20’ we fell into the road from Dawi- 


imeh to Idhna; and reached the latter place fifteen 
minutes later. 


1) From Um esh-Shtikaf Tai- E. Wel : : 
yibeh bore N. 60° B. Idhna N. 40° N. 20° 7 ¥ seen from Dawaimeh 
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‘Here we halted at the door of our old friend, the 
Sheikh, whose hospitable breakfast we had formerly 
left in the lurch.| He now welcomed us with a smile ; 
and when we asked for a guide to the next village, 
he offered to go with us himself. So “he arose and 
saddled his ass;” or rather, threw his cloak over the 
animal; and in ten minutes we were again upon our 
way; the Sheikh intimating as he mounted, that he 
hoped we would show him “ charity,” which means a 
bakhshish. Setting off at 102 o’clock, our way led 
down the broad Wady Feranj N. N. E. until 11° 10, 
when we left it running down towards Beit Jibrin, 
and turned up a branch Wady towards Terktimieh on 
a course nearly East. In this we came after ten 
minutes to a well in the path, called Bir es-Sifala, ten 
or twelve feet deep with good water, and surrounded 
by many flocks. At 11" 35’ our course became E. N. 
E. and just beyond the head of the valley, we came 
at 11° 50’ to Terkimieh. 

This village lies near the foot of the high mountain, 
on a low rocky ridge or swell, extending from East 
to West between the head of the Wady we had as- 
cended and another on the North, running down west- 
erly to the Feranj. The usual road from Gaza 
through Beit Jibrin to Hebron passes along up this 
northern valley; the distance from Beit Jibrin is 
reckoned at two and a half hours. 'Taiyibeh on the 
mountains bore S. 40° E. We could perceive here 
no ruins; but the stones of earlier structures have ap- 
parently been employed in building the present houses. 
The name identifies this place with 'Tricomias, an 
episcopal see of the First Palestine, enumerated in the 
earliest and latest ecclesiastical JVotitiac ; but of which 
until the present time, there is no further notice what- 


1) Foran account of our former __ pitality of the Sheikh, see Vol. II. 
visit to Idhna (Jedna), and thehos- pp. 42 


oa 
: 
he 
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ever. Reland could only conjecture, and with reason, 
that it was somewhere in the region of Gaza.' 

Here we made a long halt for rest, as the day was 
exceedingly warm. We spread our carpets beneath 
the shade of the fig-trees, which are here large and 
fine ; and were soon visited by the Sheikh and others 
of the chief inhabitants, who demeaned themselves 
kindly and courteously. ‘There was a strong N. W. 
wind, blowing directly from the sea, over the great 
plain and hills; yet so hot as to afford no refreshment. 
The thermometer at noon, sheltered behind the trunk 
of a large fig-tree, the coolest spot we could find, stood 
at 97° F. and exposed to the wind, though still in the 
shade, it rose to 103°. Indeed the heat as reflected 
from the whitish rocks and stones around, was almost 
insupportable. 

We set off again at 2" 25’, proceeding about N.7° E. 
across the Hebron road and the Wady in which it 
lies; and after passing another swell, came into the 
head of a broad cultivated valley, Wady es-Sar, run- 
ning off in a northerly direction. On the rising ground 
on the right, and not far from the Wady, lies the site 
of Beit Nisib, with ruins, which we reached at 3 
o’clock. Here is a ruined tower about sixty feet 
square, solidly built; some of the larger blocks are 
bevelled, but the crevices are cobbled with small 
stones. The interior was dark, and seemed to have a 
solid arch; we attempted to enter, but were driven 
back by myriads of fleas. ‘Near by are the founda- 
tions of a massive building, apparently of greater an- 
tiquity, one hundred and twenty feet long by thirty 


1) Reland Palaest. p. 1046. See 
the ecclesiast. Notit. ib. pp. 215, 
224, 225. Le Quien Oriens Chr. 
Ill. p. 678.—Cedrenus speaks of a 
Tricomis (Teizwms) in Palestine, 
but seems not to have meant this 


place; p. 135 ed. Par. Reland jb. 
p- 1045. Another Tricomias is 
mentioned in the Notitia Dignitat. 
as situated in Arabia Petraea in 
the region of Areopolis; p. 220 ed. 
Panciroli. Reland ib. p. 231. 
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broad ; its purpose we could not divine. 'There were | 
also fragments of columns. .Ruined foundations are 
also seen further south on another mound.' 

I have already had occasion to remark the identity 
of this place, with the Nezib of the plain of Judah, 
the Nasib of Eusebius and Jerome.?. Eusebius sets it 
at nine Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, and Jerome 
at seven. ‘The latter seems to be correct; for its dis- 
tance from Beit Jibrin is apparently a little less than 
that of Terkimieh, which is reckoned at two and a 
half hours. 

Thus far to-day, our journey had been through the 
region of hills, between the mountains and the plain, 
gradually approaching the former. 'The way had led 
along vallies and over hills; the Wadys being every- 
where filled with grain which the peasants were reap- 
ing, or planted with millet; while the hills are mostly 
given up to pasturage. It is a rich and fertile region, 
and once’ teemed with an abundant population; as is 
shown by the numerous former sites, now in ruins or 
level with the ground. We were exceedingly struck 
with the multitude of these mournful tokens of ancient 
prosperity, so strongly contrasted with the present 
state of desertion and decay —At Terktimieh and Beit 
Niisib we were very near the steep ascent of the 
mountains; but for the remainder of the day, our road 
led down the Wady es-Sir on a northerly course, 
which again brought us gradually away from the © 
mountains and nearer to the plain. 

We left. Beit Nisib at 34 o’clock; dismissing our 
friend thé old Sheikh of Idhna with a ‘ charity, which, 
as we were sorry to perceive, seemed to leave on his 


1) Prom Beit Niisib, Beit ’Atab 2) Josh. xv. 43. Onomast. art. 
bore N. 21° H. Jeba’h N. 41° EH. Neesib. We hadalready ee ei 

+ Ula N. 76° E. Terkamieh this place several times; see Vol. 
BS 1 W. Um Burj N. 29° Ww. II. pp. 342, 344, 899, 404. 
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mind no favourable impression as to our charitable 


_ propensities, We followed down the valley, which is 


broad and arable, with swelling hills, on a course 
N. N. W. for half an hour, and then N. N. E. 
At~ 3" 55’, we passed a well’ called Bir el-Kaus; 
five minutes further was another, Bir el-Ghaul; and at 


‘45’, we came toa third, Bir es-Sir, giving name to the 
‘Wady. Opposite the first well, on the right, are ruined 


foundations upon a hill. ‘The bed of the Wady above 
these wells showed signs of stagnant water, with mud 
and patches of weeds. 

The name of this well and Wady, (es-Sir,) led us 
to search on the adjacent hills, which just here are 
very rocky, in order to discover, whether any town or 
fortress might have once stood here, bearing perhaps 
the name of Beth-zur; though the chief fortress of that 
name, one of the strongest of Judea, obviously lay upon 
the mountains not far distant from Halhul and He- 


bron.’ Our search here was. in vain; we could per- 


_ceive no trace of foundations either in the valley or 


upon the hills; except the ruins of a small well-built 
village on an eminence, about twenty minutes distant 
in the KE. S. E. . roy 3 ? 
We left the well at 4" 35’; and kept on N. by E. 
down the valley, which now opens more towards the 
right, and receives several broad cultivated tributaries, 
coming from near the mountains. After fifteen minutes 
we got sight of Beit Nettif, the end of our day’s journey, 
bearing N. . At 52 o’clock,-we came to the road from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, which here crosses the Valley and 
intersects our path; the latter being the usual road 
from Hebron to Ramleh and -Yafa. This Gaza road 
is a branch of the ancient way, which we had formerly 


1) See ‘above, Vol. I. p. 320, the following centuries, was at the 
Note. Comp. Joseph. Ant. XII. 9. . fountain of St. Philip in Wady el- 
4, Reland Palaest. p. 658.—The Werd; see above, Vol. II. pp. 156 
Beth-zur of the crusaders and of 419. oven 
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seen in coming from Jerusalem; the other branch 
having passed on towards Askelon down Wady el- 
Musiirr.’ At some distance on the right, a ruin was 
visible on a hill; near which this road was said to 
lead. © | 

Here, in the broad valley, at the intersection of the 
roads, stands an immense Butm-tree (Pistacia Tere- 
binthus), the largest we saw anywhere in Palestine, 
spreading its boughs far and wide like a noble oak. 
This species is without doubt the terebinth of the Old 
Testament; and under the shade of such a tree, Abra- 
ham might well have pitched his tent at Mamre. The 
Butm is not an evergreen, as is often represented; but 
its small feathered lancet-shaped leaves fall in the 
autumn, and are renewed in the spring. The flowers 
are small and followed by small oval berries, hanging 
in clusters from two to five inches long, resembling 
much the clusters of the vine when the grapes are just 
set. . From incisions inthe trunk there is said to flow 
a sort of transparent balsam, constituting a very pure 
io species of turpentine, with an agreeable odour 
like citron or jessamine and a mild taste, and harden- 
ing gradually into a transparent gum? In Palestine 
nothing seems to be known of this product of the 
Butm. The tree is found also in Asia Minor (many 
of them near Smyrna), Greece, Italy, the South of 
France, Spain, and in the North of Africa; and is 


firmed to me by the distinguished 


1) See-above, Vol. II. pp. 340, 
NSE eA 

2) Heb. mbx terebinth, distin- 
guished from Side oak, Is. vi. 13. 
-Hos. iv. 13. In the first passage 
the Engl. version has ¢et/ (linden) ; 
and in the second elm; elsewhere 
usually oak, Gen. xxxv. 4. Judg. 
vi U4, 19. 2 Sam. xviii. 9, 14.— 
For the identity of the Butm of the 
Arabs with the Pistacia T'erebin- 
thus of botanists, see Celsii Hiero- 
bot. I. pp. 36, 37. This is also con- 


naturalist, Prof. Ehrenberg of Ber- 
lin, who himself observed it in the 
East. See generally Linn. Syst. 
Nat.. Edit. 10. Tom. II. p. 1290. 
Willd. Spec. Plant. T.1V. ii. p. 752. 
See also-a description and drawing 
in Hayne’s Beschr. der Arzney- 
Gewachse Bd. XIII. 19. 

3) Terebinthia Cypria, seu pis- 
tacia, seu de Chio.— This is usually 
adulterated, and is now seldom 
found in the shops. 
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described as not usually rising to the height of more 
than twenty feet? It often exceeded that size as we 
saw it on the mountains; but here in the plains it was 
very much larger. ! 

We kept on down Wady es-Siir, and at 53 o’clock 
reached the point where it bends more N.W. We 
now passed obliquely over the low hill which here 
runs down between it and the Musiirr; crossed (about 
a quarter before five) the latter Wady coming from the 
East, with the other branch of the ancient road; and 
further on another smaller Wady, coming from the 
N. E. along under the hill of Beit Nettif. These three 
unite and form Wady es-Siimt, a fertile and beautiful 
plain already described.’ 

We now ascended the steep and high hill on which 
Beit Nettif lies, and encamped again at 6" 25’ upon 
our old spot, now surrounded by threshing-floors full 
of sheaves of wheat. Our former acquaintances re- 
ceived us with a welcome. We found the place lying 
higher than we had before supposed; the weather 
having then been hazy and foggy. 'The atmosphere 
was now clear, and we enjoyed a superb sunset; the 
great western plain lighted up by the mellow beams, 
and the sun itself lingering to disappear below the 
glittering waves of the Mediterranean” 

Friday, June 8th. The object of our journey to-day, 
was to be, a visit to the ruins of "Ain Shems; to search 
for the long lost Ekron; and then reach Ramleh. We 
rose early, and were not comforted by the prospect of 
a very warm and oppressive day. The thermometer 
stood in our tent at 76° F. but rose to 83° in the open 
air before sunrise. We had engaged over night a 
guide for ’Ain Shems and ’ Akir ; but although we 

1) Hayne]. c. Ehrenberg found 2) See Vol. II. p. 349. 


the Butm on the north coast of Af- 3) For our former vist to Beit 
rica and around Mount Lebanon. Nettif, see Vol. II.-pp. 341-348. 
= ” > 
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were ready at half past 4 o’clock, yet the guide did 
not make his appearance; and it was therefore 4° 55’ 
when we at length set off. The sun was rising glo- 
riously; and the numerous herds and flocks of the vil- 
lage, wending their way to their pastures among the 
hills, presented an animating and pleasing view. 

ee Beit Nettif,’Ain Shems bears N. 12° W. and 
our way led in that direction down the hill; and then 
wound along and across several small Wadys. all 
running towards the left, and over the low ridges be- 
tween. Yarmtk, Neby Bilus, and Beit el-Jemal, all 
ruins, lay at our left on or among the hills. At length 
we came into a broader Wady, coming from the left 
and running North, which apparently receives higher 
up the smaller ones we had crossed. In this valley 
was a half stagnant muddy brook, and a well called 
Bir en-Nahl, in which the turbid water was even with 
the surface of the ground. Here at 6" 10’ we stopped 
half an hour for breakfast; the site of ’Ain Shems 
being, within view, only fifteen minutes distant, bear- 
ing N. 30° E. We reached it at length at 6" 59, in 
an hour and a half from Beit Nettif. 

The name ’Ain Shems implies a fountain; but 
there is now here no water of any kind, so called. 
The place to which the Arabs give this name, consists 
of the ruins of a modern Arab village of moderate 
size, with a Welly, all evidently built up with ancient 
materials. But just on the West of this village, upon 
and.around the plateau of a low swell or mound be- 
tween the Stirar on the North and a smaller Wady on 
the South, are the manifest traces of an ancient site. 
Here are the vestiges of a former extensive city, con- 
sisting of many foundations and the remains of ancient 

walls of hewn stone. The materials have indeed been 
chiefly swallowed up, in the probably repeated con- 
structions of the modern village ; but enough yet re- 

Vou. II are 3 
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mains to make it one of the largest and most marked 
sites, which we had anywhere seen. On the North, 
the great Wady es-Stirar, itself a plain, runs off first 
West and then N. W. into the great plain; while on 
the South, the smaller Wady comes down from the 
S. E., and uniting with the one down which we had 
travelled, they enter the Siirar below the ruins: - Be- 
yond this latter valley, on the elevated northern ridge, 
is seen a Wely bearing N. 20° E. marking the site of 
Siir’ah, the ruins of which lie just on the other side 
below the brow.’ 

Both the name and the position of this spot, seem 
to indicate the site of the ancient Beth-shemesh of the 
Old Testament. That city is described by Eusebius 
and Jerome, as seen from the road leading from Eleu- 
' theropolis to Nicopolis ’Amwéas), at ten Roman miles 
from the former city; and as they assign nearly the 
same distances from Eleutheropolis to Zorah, Zanoah, 
and Jarmuth, it is obvious that Beth-shemesh lay in 
the vicinity of these places. And so we had already 
found it, surrounded by Zant’a in the East, Stir’ah in 
the N. N. E. and Yarmiik in the S. W. Indes from 
the existence of these names, and their coincidence 
with the accounts of Eusebius and Jerome, we had 
been able chiefly to trace out and fix the site of Eleu- 
theropolis at Beit Jibrin.’ The words Beit (Beth) and 
’Ain are so very common in the Arabic names of Pales- 
tine, that it can excite no wonder should there be an 
exchange, even without any obvious ground. In the 
same manner, the ancient Beth-shemesh (Heliopolis) 
of Egypt, is known in Arabian writersas ’Ain Shems ; 
although at present the name is applied specifically, 
only to a well at some distance from its site? 


1) Other bearings from ‘Ain 2) See ab Vol. Il. 
Shems were: Butésheh N.45° W. 405 ) » ESS pp: 348, 
50° W. Beit el-JemalS.8° W. pp. 3 3) ii, 13. See Vol. I. 
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Beth-shemesh lay on the border of Judah, and be- 
longed to that tribe; although it is not enumerated in 
the list of its cities, except as having been assigned 
from it to the priests.'| In the days of Samuel, it be- 
came celebrated for the return of the ark from the 
Philistines, and the trespass of the inhabitants against 
the same; for which they were smitten of the Lord? 
In later times it was the residence of one of Solomon’s 
twelve purveyors, and became the scene of the defeat” 
of Amaziah king of Judah by Jehoash king of Israel; 
it was also conquered by the Philistines from king 
Ahaz with other cities of the plain? We hear no 
more of Beth-shemesh until the time of Eusebius and 
Jerome, who incorrectly assign it to the tribe of Benja- 
min;* and from their age onward, it appears to have 
remained unknown or forgotten until the present day. 

The Ir-shemesh once mentioned on the border of 
Dan and Judah, seems without much question to have 
been the same with Beth-shemesh.® Of Eshtaol, 


1) Josh. xv. 10. xxi. 16. 1 Chr. 
vi. 59. Not mentioned in the val- 
ley, with Eshtaol and Zorah and 
other cities which lay around it, 
Josh. xv. 33-35. 

2) 1 Sam. vi. 9-20. Joseph. 
Ant. VI. 1. 3. Josephus does not 
elsewhere mention Beth-shemesh. 

3) 1 Kings iv. 9.—2 K. xiv. 11, 
12.. 2 Chron. xxv. 21.—2 Chron. 
xxviii. 18. 

4) Onomast. art. Bethsamis. 

5) Brocardus indeed mentions 
it; but in a manner so confused, as 
to show that he is writing from no 
personal knowledge, and only from 
theory; c. X. p. 186. He places 
Gath four leagues S. of Joppa (near 
Jabneh), and Beth-shemesh two 
leagues south of Gath, which of 
course brings it near the sea. Then 
he makes Accaron (Ekron) four 
leagues west of Beth-shemesh. 
The absurdity is so glaring, that: 


one must suspect a corruption in 
the text. 

6) Josh. xix. 41.—In Josh. xv. 
10 we find the northern border of 
Judah running by Beth-shemesh, 
Timnah, Ekron, and Baalah, to the 
sea; and of these places Beth-she- 
mesh and Ekron are expressly as- 
signed to Judah; vs. 45, 46. xxi. 
16. In Josh. xix. 41-44, we have 
the same places along ‘the coast’ 
of Dan; Ir-shemesh, Thimnathah, 
Ekron, Baalath. Of course Ir- 
shemesh (Beth-shemesh) and Ek- 
ron can only be here mentioned 
as marking the border; and not as 
originally cities of Dan, though af- 
terwards assigned to that tribe. 
Further, in the same passage, we 
find Ir-shemesh, Shaalabin, and 
Ajalon yi") placed together ; 
and in 1 Kings iv. 9, we have also 
Shaalbim, Beth-shemesh, and Aja- 
lon (yibsx). These coincidences 
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which also lay in the vicinity, we could find no 
trace.’ | 

We left the site of ’Ain Shems at 7” 10’, and cross- 
ing obliquely the plain of the Stirar N. N. W. reached 
in ten minutes its water-bed near the northern hills. 
Here is a well, about fifteen feet deep to the surface 
of the water, called not Bir Shems nor ’Ain Shems, as 
one might expect, but Bir eth-Themed. The path 
now ascends gradually and obliquely the hill of Stir’ah 
in the same direction, which here declines gently 
towards the West; it is the same spur of the moun- 
tains, which I have already described, as running 
out along the Siirar to the plain” 

Near the top, at 7? o’clock, we had on our right 
the wide-spread ruins of Rafat. Here we could see 
the Siirar running off N. W. and then N. N. W. through 
the plain, a broad low tract of exceedingly fertile 
land, skirted by low hills and gentle swells. But I 
do: not remember that we saw any appearance of 
another like valley coming into it from the South; as 
would very probably have been the case, did Wady 
es-Stmt actually thus form a junction with it? We 
now descended into a valley among hills; where at 
8 o'clock we stopped a moment at a small spring of 
running water. 

We very soon came out into the great plain, pro- 
perly so called; although it is here more undulating 


seem most decisively to identify Ir- 


and if he did thus actually confound 
shemesh and Beth-shemesh.—T his 


it with Emmaus, it probably arose 


identity is rejected by Reland, on 
the ground of a remark of Jerome, 
Comm, in Ezek. xlviii. 21, 22; 
where in speaking of the territory 
of Dan he enumerates “ Ailon et 
Selebi et Emmaus, quae nunc ap- 

ellatur Nicopolis;” as if for Aja- 
oe Shaalbim, and Beth-shemesh, 
as above. But there.is here no 
evidence that Jerome was even 
thinking of Beth-shemesh at all; 


from the form given to it by the 
Seventy, viz. zodus Zou pong (Lowes, 
Shemesh), Josh. xix. 41, which he 
took for 4 upeoors or "Eupoaots. See 
Reland Ponce. “pp. 168, 656. 
Minchner Gel. Anzeigen 1536. No. 
245. pp. 926, 927. 
_ 1) Josh. xv. 33. xix. 41. Judg. 
xiv. 3l. Onomast. art. Esthaul. 
2) See Vol. II. p. 326. 
3) See Vol. II. p. 327, Note 1. 
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than we had seen it further south towards Gaza, and 
might even be called hilly. Westill kept on N. N.W. 
At some distance on our right, a long line of rocky 
hills; a spur from the mountain, extended out west- 
wards into the plain. The country was mostly tilled, 
though not fully. At half past eight, we passed the 
ruins of a village called Beit Far; and at 9 o’clock 
had the large village of Khulda on a hill ten minutes 
distant on our right, apparently connected with the 
spur just described. Fifteen minutes later we came 
to a large well in a valley among the swells, fitted 
up with troughs and reservoirs, with flocks waiting 
around. Here two men were drawing water “ with 
the foot,” by means of a large reel, as already describ- 
ed, pulling the upper part towards them with their 
hands, and pushing with their feet upon the lower 
part.' We stopped here ten minutes for our animals 
to drink. At a short distance in the N. E. perhaps 
eight or ten minutes, was the large village of Saido6n. 

Setting off again at 9° 25’, we soon left the Ramleh 
road, which keeps on in tlie same course, and turned 
more to the left, about N. W. by W. towards the 
village of ’Akir. After a few minutes, we had a dis- 
tinct view of Ramleh. At 10 o’clock there was a 
spring in a valley on our path; and ‘ten minutes be- 
yond it a miserable little village on the left, called 
el-Manstrah. We now travelled across a wide tract 
of low flat land, the level bed of a broad Wady com- 
ing from the N. E. and passing on to join the Siar, 
as it crosses the plain and obliquely approaches the 
sea: Before us, at the distance of an hour or more, 
was a Short line of hills running nearly parallel with 
the coast, which shut out the region of Yebna from 
our view. ‘The Siirar passes lickin’ these hills, being 
first joined on their left by the Wady in which we 


1) See Vol. II, p. 351; and Note Il, end of Vol. I. 
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now were; and there takes the name of Wady Ribin. 
’Akir lies on the rise of land on the northwestern side 
of the Wady we were crossing ; and as we drew near, 
the path led through well-tilled gardens and fields of 
the richest soil, all upon the low tract, covered with 
vegetables and fruits of great variety and high per- 
fection. We reached ’Akir at 11 o’clock. 

Here we made a mid-day halt of several hours, be- 
neath some trees fully exposed to the wind, on the 
North of the village. Our fears of a day of oppressive 
heat were more than verified. There was a slight 
haze before the sun; and the wind was blowing 
strongly from the N. W. directly from the adjacent 
sea; yet it seemed charged with a glow as if it came 
from a scorched desert. The thermometer sheltered 
behind the trunk of a tree stood at noon at 105° F. and 
held in the sun rose only to 108°. The shade of the 
scattered olive-trees was so small and slight, that it 
availed us little as a protection against the sun’s rays. 

’Akir lies not far from the line of hills above de- 
scribed, which here bound the plain on the West, and 
behind which the Stirar passes on obliquely to the sea.! 
It is of considerable size; but in the village itself we 
could perceive nothing to distinguish it from other 
modern villages of the plain. Like them it is built of 
unburnt bricks or mud ; and exhibits to the eye of the 
traveller, no marks of antiquity. We were unable to 
fix the direction of Yebna, and Ramleh was hidden 
by the intervening swells. 


1) Other places bore from ’Akir 
as follows: Str’ah S. 50° E. el- 
Manstrah 8. 45° E. Kheishim 
S. 33° E. Tell Zakariya S. 25° 
KE. Tell es-Safieh S. 1° W. Kit- 
rah 8.50° W. Mughar 8S. 65° W. 
' 2) Yebna is situated on a small 
eminence on the west side of the 
Wady Rabin, anhour or more dis- 
tant from the sea; Irby and Man- 
gles p. 182. Corresp. d’Orient V. 


pp- 373, 374. According to Scholz, 
there are here the ruins of a former 
church, afterwards a mosk; Reise 
p. 146. Between it and the sea 
are the ruins of a Roman bridge 
over the water of Wady Rabin, 
with high arches, built of very 
large stones; Irby and Mangles 
ibid. Scholz p. 147. On the east- 
ern side of the Wady, ona small 
eminence, is the tomb or Wely of 
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There seems no reason for doubt, that ’Akir an- 
swers to the ancient Ekron. The radical letters of 
the Arabic name are the same as those of the Hebrew ; 
and the position too corresponds to ‘all we know at 
Ekron. That city was the northernmost’ of the five 
cities of the lords of the Philistines; and was situated 
upon the northern border of Judah; while the other 
four cities lay within the territory of that tribe! \Eu- 
sebius and Jerome describe it as a village of Jews 
between Azotus (Ashdod) and Jamnia, towards the 
East; that is to say, to the eastward of a right 
line betorean those places; and such is the actual po- 
sition of ’Akir relative to Esdad and saiganagi at the 
present day? 

The ancient Ekron was at first assigned to Judah, 
as upon its border; but was afterwards apparently 
given to. Dan, though conquered by Judah? It after- 
wards became remarkable in connection with the cap- 
ture of the ark by the Philistines, which was sent back 
from Ekron upon a new cart drawn by two milch- 
kine; and these being left to their own course took:the 
“straight way” to Beth-shemesh, the nearest point of 
entrance to the mountains of Judah* In coming there- 
fore from ’Ain Shems to ’Akir, we might almost be 
said to have followed the track of the cart, on which 
the ark was thus sent back. After David's victory 
over Goliath in Wady es-Siimt, the Philistines were 
pursued to Ekron; and at a latex day the prophets 
utter denunciations against it along with the other 


Rabin (Reuben) the son of Jacob, 
from which the Wady here takes 
its name; it is mentioned by Mejr 
ed-Din (in 1495) as having been 
formerly a great place of pilgrim- 
age for the Muhammedans, and it 
still remains so in a degree; 
Fundgr. des Or. IL. p. 138. Irby 
and Mangles p. 183.—For the an- 
cient Jabneh, see Reland Pal. p. 


822. Le Quien Oriens Chr. III. p. 
587. ‘The crusaders built here the © 
fortress Ibelin; see above, Vol. II. 
p. 420, Note 3. 

1) Josh. xiii. 8. xv. ii, 47, 

2) Onomast. art. Accaron. 

3) Josh. xv. 11, 45. xix. 43. 
Judg.i. 18. Joseph. Ant. V. 1. 22. 
tb. 2. 4. 


4) 1 Sam. v. 10. vi. 1-18. 
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cities of the Philistines! But from that time onward, 
except the slight notice of Eusebius and Jerome above 
cited, no further mention of Ekron appears until the 
time of the crusades. This great plain and the cities 
of the adjacent coast, were the scenes of many of the 
exploits of the warriors of the cross; and in the writ- 
ings of that age the name of Accaron (Ekron) is 
spoken of, as still extant in the region where we now 
find ’Akir.? 

Since that time until the present day, Ekron has 
again been utterly overlooked by all Frank travel- 
lers; although several must have passed very near to 
it on their way between Esdid and Ramleh.? Yet the 
Christians of both Gaza and Ramleh have the tradi- 
tion, that ’Akir is the ancient Ekron; and the Muslim 
Sheikh of the village itself, told us of his own accord, 
that such was the belief among the inhabitants. The 
absence of all remains of antiquity may be accounted 
for by the circumstance, that probably the ancient 
town, like the modern villages of the plain, and like 
much of the present Gaza, was built only of unburnt 
bricks. Esdiid, as to the identity of which with Ash- 
dod, no one doubts, has in like manner no remains of 
antiquity; and ancient Gath, for aught we know, is 
swept from the face of the earth The same Sheikh, 
however, an intelligent man, informed us, that here at 
’Akir, and in the adjacent fields, they often discover 
cisterns, the stones of hand-mills, and other relics of 
the former place® | 


1) 1 Sam. xvii. 52.—Jer. xxv. 
- 20. Am.i.8. Zeph. ii.4, Zech. ix. 5, 
7. Comp. Vol. II. p. 420, and Note 2. 
2) King Baldwin marched in 
A. D. 1100 from Jerusalem to As- 
kelon, through Azotus (Esdad), 
“inter quam et Jamniam quae su- 
er mare sita est, Accaron dimi- 
simus;” Fulch. Carnot. 23, in Gest. 
Dei p. 404. Brocardus also says 
the name was still extant at a place 


four leagues west of Beth-shemesh ; 
c. X. p. 186. Marin. Sanut. p. 165. 

3) So Von Troilo in A. D. 1666, 
p- 349. Volney, Voyage II. p, 310. 
Richardson in 1818, Travels II. p. 
207. Irby and Mangles in the 
same year passed more to the left, 
by Yebna ; Travels p. 182. 

4) See above, Vol. II. p. 368, 
Note 2. Ibid. pp. 420, 421. 

5) Richardson’s conjecture, that 


a? 
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The great plain, in the region where we had now 
crossed it, like the same in the direction of Gaza, is 
entirely given up to the cultivation of grain, chiefly 
wheat and barley; and the crops were very fine. 
Many fields of millet were also interspersed, with their 
beautiful green; and we noticed also sesame in many 
places. 'The peasants were now in the midst“of the 
wheat harvest, or rather were near its close; the 
reapers were yet busy in the fields, followed as usual 
by female gleaners almost as numerous. We saw 
also many women reaping. In some places the poorer 
peasants, for want of neat cattle, were treading out 
their grain with donkies; and we often saw the wo- 
men beating out with a stick the handfuls they had 
gleaned.’ In one instance a poor woman was pound- 
ing out her gleanings with a stone. 

We left ’Akir at 2" 50’ for Ramleh, on a course 
about N. E.3N. Between these places, the plain is 
less fertile, and is comparatively little cultivated. The 


approach to Ramileh is over a tract of heavy sand, — 


which continues even among the olive-groves and 
gardens lying around the town upon this side. We 
reached Ramleh at twenty minutes before 5 o’clock. © 

With some difficulty we found our way to the 
house of ’Abid Murkus (Marcus), the American con- 
sular agent, an upright wealthy Arab of the Greek 
church, whose acquaintance we had already made at 
Jerusalem. He and-his eldest son were absent at 
Yafa; but we were received with great kindness by 
the family. The second son, a young man of eighteen 


perhaps Ekron may have been at or any other ancient place. We in- 
a ruined village near Esdid, the quired oftenafter this name “ Took- 
name of which he writes “Took- rair;” but none of the Arabs, so 
rair,” is not to be refuted; Trav- far as we could find, had ever 
els II. p. 205. Buthe mightjustas heard any thingresembling it. _ 
well have made the same village 1) See Vol. II. p. 385. Ruth il. 
out to be Gath, or Eleutheropolis, 17. - 
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or twenty years, did the honours of the house; and con- 
ducted us to an “upper room,” a large airy hall, form- 
ing a sort of third story upon the flat roof of the house. 
As we entered, the mistress of the family came out of 
her apartment and welcomed us; but we saw no more 
of her afterwards. In our large room, we had oppor- 
tunity"to arrange our toilette a little, for the first time, 
after three weeks of dwelling in a tent and travelling 
mostly in deserts. Sherbet was brought, which in this 
instance was lemonade; and then coffee. Our youth- 
ful host now proposed, in the genuine style of ancient 
oriental hospitality, that a servant should wash our 
feet. This took me by surprise; for I was not aware 
that the custom still existed here. Nor does it, indeed, 
towards foreigners ; though it is quite common among 
the natives. We gladly accepted the proposal, both 
for the sake of the refreshment and of the scriptural il- 
lustration. A female Nubian slave accordingly brought 


water, which she poured upon our feet over a large 


shallow basin of tinned copper ; kneeling before us, and 
rubbing our feet with her hands, and wiping them with 
a napkin. It was one of the most gratifying minor in- 

cidents of our whole journey.’ 3 
While dinner was preparing, we had time to walk 
out and take a view of the town; and also to ascend 
the lofty tower which is seen far and wide, as the 
traveller approaches Ramleh. Our host accompanied 
us, and also a younger brother, a lad of twelve or 
fourteen years of age. ‘The town lies upon the eastern 
side of a broad low swell in the sandy though fertile 
plain ; and the streets have therefore a slight declivity 
towards the East. Like Gaza and YAfa, it is sur- 
rounded by olive-groves, and gardens of vegetables and 
1) Gen. xviii. 4, “Let a little vii. 44. Comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 41. 


water, I pray you, be brought, and John xiii. 5. 
wash your feet.” xix. 2. Luke 
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delicious fruits; the latter enclosed by impenetrable 
hedges of prickly pear. Occasional palm-trees ‘are 
also seen, as well as the Kharib and the sycamore. 
The streets are few; the houses are of stone, many of 
them large and well-built. There are several mosks, 
one or more of which are said to have once been 
churches; and there is here one of the largest Latin 
convents in Palestine, which however we did not visit.! 
The vaulted cisterns on the North of the town, we also 
did not see.’ The place is supposed to contain about 
three thousand inhabitants; of whom nearly one third 
part are Christians, chiefly of the Greek rite, and a few 
Armenians. The great caravan-road between Egypt 
and Damascus passes through Ramleh. 
The chief object of our attention was the tower 
above mentioned, which is situated some ten minutes 
west of the town, on the highest part of the swell of 
land. It stands inthe midst of the ruins of a large 
quadrangular enclosure, which has much the appear- 
ance of having been once a splendid Khan; indeed the 
arches on the southern and eastern sides are still stand- 
ing. Under the middle of the area, or perhaps nearer 
the southern side, are extensive subterranean vaults, 
resting on arches of solid masonry, and lighted from 


1) Most Frank travellers stop 
at this convent. As such, it is not 
older than the 18th century. Be- 
fore that time there was here only 
a hospitium or Khan for pilgrims, 
purchased or built by Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy after A. 
D. 1420, and served by the monks 
of the Latin convent at Jerusalem; 
though it was often left untenant- 
ed. So Gumpenberg, Tucher, 
Breydenbach, and Fabri, Reissb. 
pp. 442, 657, 104, 240. ‘ Quares- 
mius II. pp. 7, 8. Cotovic. p. 142. 
B. de Salignaco found it deserted 
in 1522; and also Sandys in 1610; 


de Salign. Tom. VI. c. 3. Sandys 
p- 118. So late as 1697, Morison 
describes it as “un hospice passa- 
blement bien bati et commode ;” 
p- 543. According to Korte, the | 
present building was erected not 
long before his day, i. e. in the 
early part of the 18th century ; 
Reise pp. 47, 48. Comp. Von Kg- 
mond u. Heyman I. p. 310.—The 
monks make their convent occupy 
the site of the house of Nicodemus. 
Quaresmius |. c. etc. etc. 

2) Pococke Il. p. 4. fol. Pro- 
kesch p. 38. 


a 
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above. ‘These are of good workmanship, and perfectly 
dry and clean; and have very much the aspect of 
store-houses or magazines for the deposit of the mer- 
chandise, which might once have passed through the 
Khan. | 

The tower is towards the N. W. part of the enclo- 
sure; and is at present wholly isolated, whatever may 
have been its original construction. It is of Saracenic: 
architecture, square, and built of well-hewn stone ; its 
windows are of various forms, but all with pointed 
arches. ‘The corners*of the tower are supported. by 
tall slender buttresses; while the sides taper upwards 
by several stories to the top. The exterior reminded 
me not a little of the ancient Red tower in Halle; 
though this of Ramleh is more slender and graceful, 
and also more ornamented. It is built of solid mason- 
work, except a narrow staircase within, winding up to 
the external gallery. This latter is also of stone, and 
is carried quite around the tower a few feet below the 
top. We judged the altitude of the whole tower to be 
about one hundred and twenty feet.! 

From the top of this tower there is a wide view on 
every side, presenting .a prospect rarely surpassed 
in richness and beauty. I could liken it to nothing 
but the great plain of the Rhine by Heidelberg; or 
better still, to the vast plains of Lombardy, as seen 
from the eathedral of Milan and elsewhere. In the 
Fast, the frowning mountains of Judah rose abruptly: 
from the tract of hills at their foot; while on the West, 
in fine contrast, the glittering waves of the Mediterra- 


1) Prokesch says, there are 
128 steps of nine inches each; which 
together with the basement and 
the part above the gallery, would 
not differ materially from our esti- 
mate. But the specification of 


nine inches to each step cannot be 
relied on as exact. Reise, ete. p. 
39. Scholz gives the number of 
steps at 125; Reise p. 148. Von 
EKemond and Heyman at 122; Rei- 
zen I. p. 312. : 
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nean Sea associated our thoughts with Europe and 
distant friends. 'Towards the North and South, as 
far as the eye could reach, the beautiful plain was 
spread out like a carpet at our feet, variegated with 
tracts of brown from which the crops had just been 
taken, and with fields still rich with the yellow of the 
ripe corn, or green with the springing millet. Imme- 
diately below us, the eye rested on the immense olive- 
groves of Ramleh and Lydda, and the picturesque 
towers and minarets and domes of these large villages. 
In the plain itself were not many villages; but the 
tract of hills and the mountain-side beyond, especially 
in the N. E. were perfectly studded with them; and 
as now seen in the reflected beams of the setting sun, 
they seemed like white villas and hamlets among the 
dark hills; presenting an appearance of thriftiness and 
beauty, which certainly would not stand a closer 
examination. 

We here obtained a large number of bearings, 
and might have taken many more. Our young host 
was well acquainted with the region around; but’ he 
was now so taken up with examining distant objects 
through our telescopes, that he did not always‘stop to 
look at a place before he told itsname.. For this rea- 
son, there may be doubt as to the accuracy of some of 
the names of places which we wrote down, especially 
of the minor and remoter ones; though in general 
they are correct. We wished much to find the direc- 
tion of Yafa; which lies three hours distant, some- 
where towards the N. N. W. But we were not able 
to arrive at any certainty respecting it; as nothing 
was here visible to mark itssite. Through oneof the 
gaps, between the peaks of the eastern mountains, 
we could distinguish what we held to be the high 
point and mosk of Neby Samwil, with which we were 
already well acquainted; and in the South several 
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known places were visible, serving to connect our for- 
mer routes with Ramleh.' 

Of the places recorded in the note, Beit Dejan and. 
el-Mejdel are at least ancient names;? and Beit Ne- 
bala is perhaps a scriptural one.’ Besides these, Jimzu 
and Yalo are likewise ancient ; and we saw them more 
fully on our way to Jerusalem. Kubab, or as it is like- 
wise called, Beit Kubab, and also Latrén,* are on the 
direct road to the latter city ; the former on one of the 
first hills two hours from Ramleh; and the latter an 
hour beyond at the foot of Wady ’Aly, through which 
the road ascends, though still an hour from the “ Gate 
of the Valley,” as it is called. ’Amwias, the ancient 
Emmaus or Nicopolis, which we had seen from Tell 
es-Safieh, we did not here make out. It is said by 
some to lie about an hour from Latrén towards the 


1) The following are the bear- 
ings from the tower of Ramleh, 
beginning in the N. W. and pro- 
ceeding towards the right: Beit 
Dejan 14 hour distant N. 5° W. 
Safiriyeh N. 11° E. el-Mejdel N. 
35° E. el-Muzeiri’ah N. 40° E. 
Kileh N..46° E. Deir Tureif N. 
53° E. Ludd N.57° HR. Beit Ne- 
bala N. 64° E. Deir Abu Mesh’al 
N. 68° E. Nalin N. 76° E. Bu- 
drus N. 80° E. Daniyal E. Ras 
Kerker 8. 86° EK. Jimzu 8. 82° 
E. Neby Samwil 8. 66° EK. ’Ané- 
beh S. 65° E. Yalo 8. 55° E. 
el-Kubab §. 54° EK. LaAtrén S. 46° 
- KE. Kheishtm 8.15° E. Tell Za- 
kariya 8. 9° HK. 

2) The form Beit Dejan is ob- 
viously the Hebrew Beth-Dagon; 
but no place of that name occurs 
in Scripture in this region. There 
was a Beth-Dagon in the plain of 
Judah further South, Josh. xv. 41; 
and another in the tribe of Asher, 
Josh. xix. 27. Eusebius and Je- 
rome however place a large village 
called Caphar Dagon (Arabic Kefr 
Dejan) in the region between Di- 


ospolis and Jamnia; of which pro- 
bably this name and place are the 
remains. Onomast. art. Beth Da- 
gon.—The form el-Mejdel is the 
Heb. Migdol, Greek Magdala; but 
Scripture mentions no place of that 
name in these parts. 

3) Is this perhaps the Neballat 
of Neh. xi. 34, mentioned along 
with Lod or Lydda 2? 

4) This Arabic form appears to 
come from the name “Castellum 
vel Domus boni Latronis” ‘given to 
the place by the monks; but this 
name IJ have not been able to find 
earlier than the latter part of the. 
16th century ; e. g. Cotovic. p. 143. 


See more under Beit ’Ur, June 9th. 
The earlier pilgrims speak of the 
spot as “Castellum Emmaus,’ or 
as the church or town of the Mac- 
cabees; Tucher in Reissb. p. 658. 
Breydenbach ib. p. 105. Breyden- 
bach speaks of the latter as Modin ; 
and so too apparently Jac. de Vi- 
try, c. 63, p. 1081. It is not im- 
possible, but that this tradition of 
the Maccabees may have some 
ground. See above, Vol. II. p. 329. 
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South; while other information places it ten or fif- 
teen minutes north of Latron towards Yalo.! 

We lingered upon the tower until near sunset, en- 
joying the surpassing beauty, in which the mountains 
of Judah and the plain of Sharon revealed themselves 
before us. Returning to the house of our friends, we 
found their hospitality meantime had not been dor- 
mant; a dinner of many dishes was awaiting us, the 
most abundant indeed which we anywhere met with 
in Palestine. *Abtd Murkus himself returned about 
9 o’clock ; bringing word that the plague had now dis- 
appeared in Yafa, and that the town (which like Je- 
rusalem had been long shut up) was to be opened on 
Sunday.”. Several neighbours came in to learn the 
news; and carpets and mats were spread for the com- 
pany in the open air on the flat roof, adjacent to the 
‘room we occupied. Here we revelled in the delightful 
coolness of the evening, after the sultry heat of the 
day. 

The household establishment of our host was large, 
and very respectable in its appointments. Of the 
many females it contained, we saw none except the 
mother of the family, who welcomed: us at our en- 
trance, and the Nubian slave who washed our feet. 
Indeed, although Christians, the customs of oriental 


1) See Vol. Il. pp. 363, 364. 
Prokesch makes it lie an hour 
south of Latrén; p. 40. The more 
northern position rests on an Arab 
account which we heard, later.— 
For this city of Emmaus or Nico- 


olis (not the village Emmaus of 


uke), see Reland Palaest. pp. 427, 
seq. 758. Coins of this city still 
exist; see Mionnet Médailles Antiq. 
V. p. 550.—The crusaders and later 
pilgrims appear to have found it 
at Latrén, near the church of the 
Maccabees; Jac. de Vitr:63. p.1081. 
See the preceding Note. So too 


‘nians, and a few Latins. 


Michaud and Poujoulat at the pre- 
sent day; Corr. d’Orient IV. pp. 
179, 180. 

2) We learned nothing more of 
Yafa, except what has often been 
told. The population, as we heard 
from several quarters, is estimated 
at about 7000 souls; of whom nearly 
one half are Christians, including 
Greeks, Greek Catholics, Arme- 
The 
mean geographical position of Ya- 
fa is Lat. 32° 03’ 06” N. and Long. 
34°44’ 24” Ei. from Greenwich, 
See Berghaus’ Memoir p. 26. 
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life seemed to prevail here in some force, and the fe- 
males were sedulously kept out of view. Whenever 
we passed down stairs from our upper room, word was 
given below, in order that they might get out of the 
way. The eldest son was married, and his wife lived 
as a daughter in the family. ‘This indeed j is the usual 
custom, the remains of ancient patriarchal usage; and 
it is not unfrequent, that parents thus see several 
children and many grandchildren clustering around 
them, and their household increasing so as to include 
what, in other circumstances, would form six or eight 
families. For this reason, any estimate of the popula- 
tion of a place in Palestine from the number of house- 
holds, must rest upon no solid foundation. 

It was near 11 o’clock before the company sepa- 
rated, so that we could lay ourselves down to rest; 
although we were excessively fatigued from the heat 
and burden of the day. During the evening, we sent 
off Komeh and one Mukary with the tent and luggage 
to Jerusalem, by the direct road over Kuryet el-’ Enab; 
in-order that the tent might be ready to receive Mr. 
Lanneau and our companion, whose quarantine would 
expire in the morning. We ourselves concluded to 
take the great ancient road over Lydda and Beth- 
horon’; intending also to set off very early, as there 
was a prospect of another sultry day. Our ser- 
vants, as being Muhammedans, were not permitted to 
enter the house, except at our express call; and it 
was with some difficulty, that we obtained permission’ 
for Ibrahim to sleep before our door, in order that he 
might be at hand in the morning. 

We would gladly ourselves have slept upon. the 
roof beneath the open sky, in preference to the close 
air of any room; but this privileged spot was already 
in the possession of others. Beds were spread for us 
in our upper room, consisting of thick quilts under- 
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neath, and another quilt of silk in which to wrap 
ourselves. But the night beneath a roof was hot; and 
the house like all others in Palestine not free from 
fleas; so that I did nothing but toss about in feverish 
half-slumber all night. Here my companion’s long 
experience in similar oriental annoyances, gave him 
the advantage; and his rest was more tranquil ‘than 
mine. I several times rose and looked out through 
the lattices, as the bright moonlight fell upon the group 
of sleepers on the roof, and envied their lot. 


Let us now look for a moment at the historical 
questions connected with er-Ramleh. 

The name er-Ramleh’ signifies “the Sand ;” and 
the place is first mentioned under this name by the 
monk Bernard, about A. D. 870.2, Adamnanus, about 
A. D. 697, makes no allusion to it; although he speaks 
of the memorials of St. George at Lydda.? All this 
tallies well with the account of Abulfeda, drawn from 
earlier Arabian writers, that Ramlel is not an ancient 
city, but was founded by Suleiman, son of the Khalif 
’Abd el-Melek, in the early part of the eighth century, 
after he had destroyed Ludd. A palace of ’Abd el- 
Melek had already occupied the spot William of 
Tyre and Marinus Sanutus give the same testimony.’ 


1) We adopt the form er-Ram- _ his two sons el- Welid and Sulei- 
leh as being already common. a conn the throne from 4. D. 
Written strictly according to our o 720. 
system of Bee iavapiy, it would 5) Will. Tyr. X.17, “Est autem 
be er-Riumleh. Ramula civitas—quam post tem- 

2) Bernardus de Loc. Sanct. 10, pora seductoris Mahumeth, ejus 
“Deinde venerant Alarixa (el- successores Arabum principes, ve- 
*Arish); de Alarixa in Ramula, teres tradunt historiae, fundasse.” 
juxta quam est Monasterium beati Marin. Sanut. p. 152, “ Hance civi- 


Georgii Martyris.” tatem aedificaverunt Arabes prope 
3) Adamnanus III. 4. p.521. ed. . Lyddam, quum peregrini primo 
Mabillon. iverunt ad partes illas post tempora 


4) Abulfedae Tab, Syr. ed. Mahumeti.” 
Kohler p. 79. ’Abd el-Melek and 
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The place soon became flourishing, and is celebrated 
by Arabian writers.'. Edrisi about A. D. 1150 calls 
Ramleh and Jerusalem the two principal cities of 
Palestine; and describes the former as pleasant and 
well peopled, with markets and commerce and rev- 
enue” Before the time of the crusades, it was sur- 
rounded by a wall with a castle and twelve gates; 
and with each of the four principal gates, towards 
Yafa, Askelon, Jerusalem, and Nabulus, there were 
connected markets and a mosk.’ . 
The crusaders in A. D. 1099, on their march from 
Antioch to Jerusalem, having celebrated the day of 
Pentecost at Caesarea, directed their course to Lydda, 
where they found the splendid tomb and church of St. 
George. Count Robert of Flanders with five hundred 
knights, was sent forward to reconnoitre the neighbour- 
ing Ramleh; and found the gates open and the city 
deserted of inhabitants. The host of crusaders follow- 
ed, and took up their quarters in Ramleh for three 
days, recruiting themselves with the abundance of 
provisions, which the inhabitants had left behind in 
their flight. Here they celebrated a festival to St. 
George, who had already aided them in the battle near 
Antioch ; and with due formality installed him as their 
patron Saint. His tomb at Lydda was made the seat 
of the first Latin bishopric in Palestine ; and Robert, 
a priest from Rouen in Normandy, was on the spot 
appointed bishop, and received tithes from the pilgrims. 
The new see was endowed with the cities of Ramleh 
and Lydda, and the lands belonging to them. On the 
fourth day the army proceeded towards Jerusalem? 


’ 1) Some place here the tomb 
of Lokman the Wise; see d’Her- 
belot Biblioth. Orient. art. Ram- 
lah. 

2) Edrisi par Jaubert, p. 339. 
Abulfeda 1. c. Mejr ed-Din in 
Fundgr. des Orients II. p. 135. 


3) Mejr ed-Din. ¢. p. 136. 

4) See in the Gesta Dei: Rob. 
Monach: p. 73. Baldric. p. 130, 
Raimund de Ag. p. 173. Fulch. 
Carn. p. 396. Will. Tyr. VII. 22. 
Also Wilken.Gesch. der Kr. I. p- 
268.—The homage paid to St. 
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From its position between Jerusalem and the coast, 
Ramleh formed an important post for the crusaders ; 
and continued generally in their hands while they held 
possession of the Holy City, and long afterwards. 
About A. D. 1177 the place was burned by the rene- 
gade Ivelin.” In A. D. 1178 Saladin was totally de- 
feated in the vicinity by the Christians under king 
Baldwin IV ; but in 1187, after the decisive battle of 
Hattin, the whole plain, with Yafa, Askelon, and also 
Jerusalem, fell into his hands. On the approach of 
Richard of England in A. D.1191, Saladin caused the 
fortifications of Askelon to be dismantled; and the 
fortress of Ramleh and the church of Lydda, as well as 
other castles in the plain, to be razed? In the truce 
made between Richard and Saladin in the following 
year, it wasstipulated, that the plain and coast fromT yre 
to Yafa, including the half of Ramleh andLydda, should 
remain in the hands of the Christians In A. D. 1204 
Ramleh was wholly given up to them, and appears to 
have continued chiefly in their possession until A. D. 
1266, when it was finally taken from them by the Sul- 
tan Bibars.® In the subsequent centuries, it is often 
mentioned as the resting place of pilgrims and travel- 
lers, on their way. between Yafa and Jerusalem.’ 


George by the crusaders, probably 
led to his greater renown in Eu- 
rope, where he was adopted as the 
patron saint of England and sev- 
eral other countries. In conse- 
quence of: the vicinity of Ramleh 
and Lydda, the two have been 
sometimes confounded; and the 
church and story of St. George 
placed at the former; so Phocas 
de Loc. Sanct. 29. Anna Comnena 
in Alexiade lib. XI. p. 328. 
lebr. ab Oldenb. in L. Allat. Sym- 
mikta, Col. Agr. 1653. p, 145, Acta 


Sanctor. Apr. Tom. III. p. 142. 


Schweigger in Reissb. II. p. 113. 
Comp. Reland Palaest. p. 960.” 

1) Will, Tyr. X XI: 21. 

2) Will. Tyr. XXI. 23, 24. 


Wil- 


Bohaedd. Vit. Salad. p. 46. Abulfed. 
Annal. A. H. 573. Wilken 1. c. 
Ill. ii. p. 186.—Bohaedd. |. c. p. 72. 
Abulfed. 1. c. A. H. 583. 

3) Bohaedd. p. 202. Abulfed. 
Ann. A. H. 587. Reinaud Extraits 
p- 331. Mejr ed-Din in Fundgr. 
des Or. IL p. 136. Gaufr. Vini- 
sauf p. 362. Wilken Gesch. der 
Kreuzz. IV. p. 426. 

4) Bohaedd. pp. 258, 259. Rei- 
naud Extraits p. 356. Gaufr. 
Vinisauf p. 422. Abulfed, Annal. 
A. H. 588. Wilken IV. p. 569. 

5) Abulfedae Ann. A. H. 601. 
Reinaud Extraits p. 498. Wilken 
VII. p. 493. 

6) See for the hospitium and 
convent, p. 27, Note 1, above. 


ve 
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About 1547 Belon found it almost deserted; scarcely 
twelve houses being inhabited, and the fields mostly 
untilled.’ ¢ 

With the history of Muhammedan Ramleh, the 
tower above described on the West of the town, stands 
in close connection. This structure has long been a 
stone of stumbling to travellers; who have mostly 
been content to follow, in this. case, as in so many 
others, an indefinite monastic tradition. In all Frank 
writers, down to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
I find no allusion to the spot. At that time, about 
A.D. 1555, Bonifacius of Ragusa speaks of it as the 


site of a former Christian church, dedicated to the 


Forty Martyrs of Sebaste in Armenia ; this is repeated 
by Zuallardo and Cotovicus, cited with approbation 
by Quaresmius, and followed by most other travellers. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, we begin 


- to find it regarded as one of Helena’s churches.’ In 


the present century, it has become fashionable to refer 
these ruins to the time of the crusades,, as having been 
a convent and church erected by the Knights Temp- 
lars, and dedicated to the Forty Martyrs.4. 'The tower 


1) Observat. p. 140. Paulus _ be first mentioned in Turner’s Tour 


Sammi. I. p. 256. 

~ 2) Bonif. de perenn. Cultu Ter- 
rae Sanct. lib. II. Quaresmius II. 
p. 7, 8. .Zuallardo p..112, Coto- 
vicus p. 141. So Monconys I. p. 
299. Doubdan p. 488. Pococke 
Il. p. 4. Chateaubriand I. p. 419. 
Par. 1837, ets. ete. 

3) This is probably a mere hy- 
pothesis of the monks ; I find it first 
mentioned by Van Egmond and 
Heyman, I. p. 311; and then again 
only very recently by Salzbacher 
in 1838; II. p. 24. Prokesch indeed 
speaks of a church of Helena in 
Ramleh, but seems to mean some 
other building; p. 39.. Scholz as- 
cribes only cisternsto Helena; p.148. 
' 4) This report, current appa- 
rently among the monks, seems to 


in the Levant, 1815, Tom. II. p. 
282. Scholz gives the same ac- 
count quite circumstantially, p. 
148 ; and is followed by Prokesch, 
p:. 39: Monro, I. p. 94; Salzbacher, 
Il. p. 24. The latter traveller has 
the merit of uniting the two con- 
jectural traditions ; making Helena 
first build the church, and the Tem- 
plars repair it—According to Mi- 
chaud, the remains of several 
tombs of Christian knights are 
found here; but I cannot learn 
that this account rests on any bet- 
ter authority than Surius in 1645, 
who affirms the same thing. No | 
other traveller speaks of any such 
remains, nor did we see or hear of 
any. Surius Pelerin p. 358. Corr. 
@Orient IV. p. 176. 
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in question has usually been held to have belonged, as 
a belfry, to the ancient church.! 

That Christian churches existed at Rainldh before 
the age of the crusades, we know from the testimony 
of Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria. He relates, 
that during the reign of the Egyptian Khalif el-Muk- 
tadir, early in the tenth century, the Muslims rose in 
tumult and destroyed the churches of St. Cosmas and 
St. Cyriacus in Ramleh, and others in Askelon and 
Caesarea; which, on complaint to the Khalif, he order- 
ed to be rebuilt.? That during the long possession of 
the city by the Frank Christians, other churches and 
also convents were erected, is highly probable; though 
I have been able to find no historical trace of it. what- 
ever. ‘The first Christian notice of the tower and sur- 
rounding quadrangle, as we have above seen, is from 
the sixteenth century; and the first reference of it to 
the Templars occurs in the nineteenth. Yet there 
seems to be no evidence, that the Templars ever had 
an establishment at Ramleh; it is found in no list of 
their possessions; although their houses at Yafa and 
Gaza and elsewhere in the vicinity, are enumerated ; 
and an establishment so large as this obviously once 
was, could not well have been passed over, had it 
made part of their possessions.* ‘Thus there is no his- 
torical evidence, that the spot in question was ever 
occupied by a Christian church at all; and also no 
traditional evidence, reaching further back than the 
sixteenth century. 

On the other hand, there is decisive evidence, both 
historical and architectural, of the Muhammedan ori- 


1) Monconys Lp. 299. Von 3) See a list of the establish- 


Troilo Oriental. Reisebeschr. p. ments of the Templars in the pro- 
85. Morison, p. 544. Chateaub. vince of Jerusalem, in Miinter’s 
Itin. I. p. 419. Statutenbuch des Ordens der Tem- 


2) Tatyehii Annales II. pp, 512, pelherrn, I. pp. 418, 419. Berl. 
513. Oxon. 1658, 1794. 


bi 
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gin of the whole structure, as it at present exists. 
The remaining arches of the quadrangle are obviously 
Saracenic; and the tower itself was no less obviously 
erected as a minaret; although the form and style are 
peculiar. It is solid within, except the stair-case; has 
the usual external gallery above; and has neither 
place for a bell, nor any thing else in common with 
the tower of achurch. Further, an Arabic inscription 
over the door, which we read, bears the date.of A. H. 
710, corresponding to A. D. 1310; showing the time 
when the tower was commenced. ‘This is further con- 
firmed by the testimony of Mejr ed-Din, the author of 
a valuable Arabic history of Jerusalem and several 
other towns, written in A. D.1495. He relates, that the 
Khalif Nasir Mubammed Ibn Kalawiin, (who was re- 
stored to'the throne of Egypt in A. D. 1310,) built 
here a minaret, unique for its loftiness and elegance, 
which was finished in A. H. 718. This allows eight 
years for the completion of the work.’ ’ | 
_ The same writer informs us, that the ancient mosk, 
' with which this minaret was connected, was situated 
outside of the town, and surrounded by many tombs. 
In his day it was known as the White Mosk; though 
little of the ancient structure remained. It had been 
built originally by Suleiman, son of ’Abd el-Melek, the 
founder of Ramleh, on his accession to the Khalifate 
in A. D. 717; and was renewed during the reign ‘of 
Saladin by a person of his court in.A. D. 1190, a year 
before the dismantling of Ramleh by that Sultan2 
Another Arabian writer, el-Khilil Ibn Shahin edh- 
Dhiahiry, about A. D. 1450, speaks of the same White 


1) Mejr ed-Din in Fundgr. des 
Orients. If. p. 136.—Volney men- 
tions the inscription over the door, 
as recording that this tower was 
built by Seif ed-Din; Voyage II. 
p. 308. If this name. actually 
stands in the inscription, it is pro- 


bably in connection with the men- 
tion of Kalawtn, the father of Na- 
sir, who bore that appellation, and 


_ died A. H. 689, twenty years be- 


fore the building of the tower. 
ie Mejr ed-Din, 1. ¢. pp: 136, 
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Mosk at Ramleh as particularly worthy of admiration; 
and mentions also its subterranean crypts, in which 
forty companions of the prophet were said to be in- 
terred.'’ There is probably some connection between 
this legend and that of the forty Christian martyrs, 
whom the Latins hold to be buried here; but which 
of the two is the original, it may be difficult to deter- 
mine. | 7 
Ihave above remarked, that the remains of the 
quadrangle have much the appearance of a large 
and splendid Khan, while the crypts resemble subter- 
ranean magazines ; and such a Khan would here be 
entirely in its place, on the great caravan-road_ be- 
tween Egypt and Damascus. Yet we have no histor- 
ical nor traditional evidence to any such fact. If then, 
as Arabian writers seem to represent, the whole was 
once a mosk, this quadrangle probably formed an en- 
closure, similar to that of the Haram esh-Sherif at 
Jerusalem, surrounding a court in which the mosk or 
mosks were erected. ‘The chambers along the walls 
of the quadrangle, may then have served for the attend- 
ants of .the mosks, and for Derwishes, as is still the 
case at Jerusalem. 'The mosks themselves have dis- 
appeared; perhaps the materials have been employed 
for the erection of other buildings in the town itself. 
Scholz relates, that there are inscriptions, importing 
that the Muslims after the crusades built three mosks 
within this quadrangle; a large one on the North, and 
two smaller ones on the southern side, with two saint’s 
chapels in the middle. 'This would be much like the 
present arrangement of the Haram at Jerusalem ; but 
our attention was not called to the subject at the time; . 
and I regret that .these inscriptions escaped our no- 


1) See Extracts fromedh-Dha- Arabica, Pars III. p. 18 of the Ar- 
hiry in Rosenmiller’s Analecta bic; pp. 37, 38, Lat. 
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tice! Mejr ed-Din certifies also to the building of 
mosks at Ramleb, in the time of the Khalif Nasir Mu- 
hammed above mentioned; which, in the writer’s day, 
like the rest of the place, were in ruins.” 

We may now inquire, whether there is any evi- 
dence to connect the present Ramleh with an. ancient 
Ramah; either the Ramathaim-Zophim of Samuel, or 
the Arimathea of the New Testament? Since the 
time of the crusades, such a connection has been gen- 
erally assumed, chiefly upon the strength of a supposed 
identity or resemblance of the two names, supported 
by the ancient mention of a Ramah or Ramathem in 
the vicinity. 

' Thatia place called Ramathem or Ramatha .did 
anciently exist in this region, somewhere not far dis- 
tant from Lydda, admits of little question. In the 
letter of Demetrius Nicator to Lasthenes, preserved 
in the first book of Maccabees and by Josephus, he 
speaks expressly of three districts, Apherima, Lydda, 
and Ramathem, which had been annexed to Judea 
from Samaria.? Further, both Eusebius and Jerome 
mention an Armatha Sophim in the Tamnitic region 
near to Lydda, and regard it as the city of Samuel 
and the Arimathea of the New Testament.* This tes- 
timony is decisive, as to the existence of a place and 


1) Scholz Reise ete. p. 148. 4) Onomast. “ Armatha So- 


There may perhaps be some doubt 
as to the interpretation, if not as to 
the existence of these inscriptions. 

2) Fundgr. des Or. II. p. 136. 

3) Kai toug resis vouous, “Agel- 
geua xab Avdday. xab “Pawodiw, 
aitwes Moo0etePnoav tH “lovdaly 
amo tHg Lapoveltidoc, 1 Mace. xi. 
_ 34, and Joseph. Ant. XIII. 4. 9. 
These three districts are elsewhere 
several times alluded to, without 
naming them; e. g. 1 Mac. x. 30, 
38. Jos. Ant. XII[. 2.3. ib. 4. 9. 
See Reland’s comments, Palaest. 
pp. 178, 179. 


phim, civitas Elchane et Samuelis 
in regione ‘l'amnitica juxta Dios- 
polim, unde fuit Joseph qui in 
Evangeliis ab Arimathia esse 
scribitur.” So too Jerome in Ep. 
86 ad Eustoch. Epitaph. Paulae, 
p. 673, “Et Lyddam versam in 
Diospolim _ (vidit)—haud__ procul 
ab EA Arimathiam viculum Jo- 
seph qui Dominum sepelivit; et 
Nobe urbem quondam Sacerdotum, 
nune tumulum occisorum ; Joppen 
quoque,” etc.—The Ramah which 
Jerome once couples with Beth- 
horon, refers unquestionably to er- 
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district called Ramathem)! not far from Lydda, and 
within the region or toparchy of Thamna. 

But does this evidence go to show any connection 
between this Ramathem and the modern Ramleh? 
In itself it certainly does not; and after having had 
the subject long before my mind, I am constrained to 
admit, that the balance of probabilities seem to be 
against the identity of the two. 

First, the two names Ramah (Ramathem) and 
Ramleh, instead of being identical or even kindred, 
are totally diverse both in etymology and meaning. 
Ramleh signifies “sand,” and is thus appropriately 
applied to the town as situated in a sandy plain ;? while 
Ramah is “ a height, hill,” and is therefore here wholly 
inapplicable. The names too come from different roots, 
and have no more etymological affinity than Ramah 
and Bramah, or Poland and Portland. The Arabian 
history of the founding of Ramleh affords an easy ex- 
planation, why the name should have been adopted ; 
while as to Ramah, the supposition would be far more 
probable, that it was situated upon one of the hills 
not far distant from. Lydda towards the East. 

It is somewhat remarkable too, if this ancient Ra- 
mah occupied the site of Ramleh, so near to Lydda 
and in full view from that place, that none of the early 
pilgrims should allude to it. Both the Bourdeaux 
pilgrim in A. D. 333, and St. Willibald about A. D. 
765, mention Lydda and Emmaus (Nicopolis); and it 


Ram north of Jerusalem, the Ra- would readily pass over into the 

mah of Benjamin; see Vol. Il. pp. Greek *Aguwodale Arimathea, of 

315-318. Yet Dr. Clarke refersitto the New Testament. 

Ramleh! Travels IL. i. p. 634. 4to. 2) It is also sometimes applied 
1) The name Ramathem (‘Po- toa sandy plain itself; e. g. to the 

pode) is simply the Greek form great tract of sand south of Jebel 

for the Heb. otmas Ramathaim.  et-Tih towards Sinai. See Vol. L 


With the article. Coury) ite emia: 
Vou. II. 6 
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is hardly conceivable, that they should have passed 
by Ramah or Arimathea, which in that case lay almost 

between, without some notice as the city of Samuel 

and of Joseph. Yet they have no allusion to the 

name or place; and the first mention of it, as we 

have seen, is by the monk Bernard a century later, 

who speaks of it only as Ramleh. All this goes to 

sustain the testimony of Abulfeda and William of 
Tyre. 

Further, by combining several notices of Eusebius 

and Jerome, it appears to follow, that the Ramah 

(Arimathea) of which they speak, did actually lie 

somewhere eastward from Lydda, as I have above 

conjectured. It was, as we have seen, in the 'Tam- 

nitic region near to Lydda. But Thamna, which gave 

name to a toparchy, is described by the same writers 

as a large village in the borders of Lydda, on the way 

to Jerusalem? And from another passage, it appears, 

that the Tamnitic district extended not less than fifteen 

Roman miles on the North (or Northeast) of Lydda; 

which point they still describe as in the borders of the 

latter city, although this was the head of a different 

toparchy.’ Hence, as the district in which their Ra-. 
mah lay, stretched thus far on the East and North of 
Lydda, we are hardly entitled to assume, that it also 

extended around to the S. W. of that town, so as to 

include a place so near it in that direction as Ramleh. 

Nor is their expression “near by Lydda” (juxta Dios- 

polim) to be pressed to an extreme; Lydda itself is 


1) See p. 33, above. 


2) Onomast. “ Thamna—osten- 
ditur hodieque praegrandis vicus 
in finibus Diospoleos euntibus 
Aeliam.”— Ibid. “ Aenam—proxi- 
mus Thamnae vico grandi, qui situs 
est inter Aeliam et Diospolim.” 

3) Onomast. “ Bethsalisa—est 


autem villa in, finibus Diospoleos, 
quindecim ferme ab ea milibus dis- 
tans contra Septentrionem in re- 
gione Thamnitica.”” For the names 
of the toparchies, Emmaus, Tham- 
na, Lydda, Joppe, etc. see Ptol. V. 


* 14. Joseph. B. J. TIT. 3. 5. Reland 


Pal. p. 176. 
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said to be “near to Joppa,” although the two places 
are three hours distant from each other.! 

Hence, as this Ramah seems to have been situated 
on the East of Lydda, and the name implies that it stood 
upon a ‘height,’ we are most probably to look for it 
somewhere in the tract of hills between the mountain 
and the plain. We however fell in with no further 
trace of it; and my purpose here has been, not so 
much to show where it lay, as to point out the cir- 
cumstances which render it improbable, that Ramah 
was identical with Ramleh. 

In accordance with this view, and with the testi- 
mony of Abulfeda, most of the earliest crusaders speak 
of the place only as Ramleh, and appear not to have 
thought of any Ramah? Yet the hypothesis of their 
identity must have soon sprung up; for Benjamin of 
Tudela not long after A. D. 1160, speaks of the place 
as the ancient Ramah, and relates the fable of the 
bones of Samuel.? Yet the scholars of the age did not 
adopt the common view; for, twenty years afterwards, 
William of Tyre expressly rejects it, and follows the 
testimony of Arabian writers, that Ramleh had been 
first founded by the Muhammedans.* But the influence 
of his learning could not stem the tide of legend-loving 
credulity; and in the time of Brocardus, a century 
later, we find Ramleh fully installed as the Arimathea 
of Joseph, and also as the Ramathaim-Zophim of Sam- 
uelin Mount Ephraim Yet long before this time, the 


1) See above, p. 40, Note 4.— 
Acts ix. 38, Eyyus 02 ovong Avddns 
tH Lonny. 

2) See above, p. 34, Note 4. 

3) See Vol. IL. p. 143, Note 1. 

Benj. de Tud. par Barat. pp. 102, 
103. 
4) Will. Tyr. X. 17, “Est 
autem Ramula civitas in campes- 
tribus sita, juxta Liddam, quae est 
Diospolis ; hujus antiquum nomen 


non repert ; sed neque ipsam priscis 
fuisse temporibus, frequens habet 
opinio; quam post tempora seduc- 
toris Mahumeth, ejus successores 
Arabum principes, veteres tradunt 
historiae, fundasse.” 

5) Brocardus, c. IX. p. 184. 
Adrichomius, p. 29. So too as 
Arimathea, Raumer Palast. Ed. 
2. p. 214. 
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present Neby Samwil was already held to be the lat- 
ter place. 

I have already adduced reasons enough to show, 
that the city of Samuel could not have been at Neby 
Samwil, and still less at the Ramathem (Armatha) of 
Eusebius and Jerome near Lydda, wherever this may 
have lain! The idea that this Ramah may have been 
the Arimathea of the New Testament, is not in itself 
improbable; and it may be said too, that these fathers 
lived near the apostolic age, when a correct tradition 
might still be extant. Yet, on the other hand, in the 
very same article, they make the place also to have 
been the city of Samuel, which is impossible; and they 
also make Nicopolis to have been the Emmaus of the 
New Testament, in direct contradiction to the specifi- 
cation of Scripture; for the Emmaus of Luke was only 
sixty stadia distant from Jerusalem, while Nicopolis 
cannot be much less than one hundred and sixty.’ 
Hence, the positions of both the scriptural Arimathea 
and Emmaus, must, I think, be still regarded as alike 
unsettled. 

Instead of proceeding directly from Ramleh to Je- 
rusalem, we would gladly have first availed ourselves 
of the opportunity to visit Yafa, the ruins of Caesarea 
(Kaisariyeh), and other points along the coast; and 
also to search for the site of Antipatris and other an- 
cient places in the plain. But our time was limited; 
and we knew that the coast had been perhaps better 
explored, than any other part of Palestine. Besides, 
the heat of summer had already come; and the expe- 
rience of the last two days had warned us of what we 
must expect, if we continued in the plain. With re- 
: 1) See Vol. IL. pp. 141, 142. Jerusalem at 22 Roman miles; ed. 

2) Onomast. arts. Armatha So- Wesseling, p. 600. From Jerusa- 
phim and Emaus. Luke xxiv. 13. lem to Latrén, at the foot of the 


The Itiner. Hieros. gives the dis- mountain, is six hours; and’Amwaés 
tance of Nicopolis (Amwas) from _ is still more distant. 
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luctance, therefore, for once, we set our faces towards 
the mountains and the Holy City; leaving the plain 
to be explored by future travellers, under more favour- 
able auspices. <A few notices are all that I can here 
give. 

We have seen above, that in the destruction of 
Eleutheropolis, Gaza, and Askelon, which took place 
A. D. 796, a city called Sariphaea shared the same 
fate; which therefore probably lay somewhere in the 
plain." The name of Stephen, bishop of Sariphaea, is 
found among the subscriptions to the council of Jeru- 
salem in A. D. 536; though this city occurs as a bish- 
opric in none of the ecclesiastical lists of Palestine.’ 
Reland suggests with probability, that it may have 
been the place now called Stirafend, a village on the 
road from Ramleh to YAafa, half an hour from Ramleh 
and an hour before Beit Dejan? Or, if a transposition 
of letters were admissible, we might find it perhaps in 
Safiriyeh, a village in the district of Ludd, bearing from 
Ramleh N. 11° E+ 

In the district of Ludd, and apparently not far from 
that town, our lists give the name of an inhabited vil- 
lage el- Yehtidtyeh. Is this perhaps the J ehud of me 
children of Dan ?° fe 

Antipatris was built up by Herod the Great, im 
so named in honour of his father Antipater, on the site 
of a former place called Caphar Saba. The spot was 
well-watered and fertile; a stream also flowed around 
the city, and groves of large trees were near.’ It lay 


1) See above, Vol. II. p. 411, 
Note 2. 

2) Scépavos = ee Zaov- 
gelac, Lat. “Stephanus episcopus 
Scarphiensis et Sariphaeensis ;” 
Labb.° Concilior. Coll. Tom. V. 
col. 283. C. Reland Palaest. p. 
987. Le Quien Oriens Chr. III. 
. 630 
3) Reland ibid. pp. 987, 988. 


Our lists gives two sites called 
Stirafend, one in ruins and the 
other inhabited by Muhammedans. 

4) See p. 30, Note 1, above. 

5) Josh. xix. 45. 

6) Joseph. Ant. XVI. 5. 2, Ka- 
pugaupe —otTapwow té “ot geen 
rihy nok aicyy, xo wt. 4. This 

matter of a stream must not be 
pressed too literally. It was doubt- 


. 
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one hundred and fifty stadia from Joppa; and between 
the two places, Alexander Balas drew a trench, with 
a wall and wooden towers, asa defence against the 
approach of Antiochus.’ To Antipatris the soldiers 
brought Paul by night from Jerusalem, (doubtless by 
way of Beth-horon,) on the route to Caesarea; and 
then returned, leaving the horsemen to go on with him 
alone.” Antipatris lay between Caesarea and Lydda; 
and the distance from Caesarea, according to the Bour- 
deaux pilgrim, was twenty-six Roman miles’ All 
these circumstances go to show, that Antipatris stood 
in the midst of the plain, and not upon the sea-coast ; 
and could not therefore have been at Arsif, where the 
crusaders supposed they found it. 

Indeed, the true position of Antipatris seems to 
have been wholly lost sight of, from the time of Jerome 
until the present century; although from our lists it 
appears, that the ancient name Caphar Saba still ex- 
ists in the plain, under the Arabic form Kefr Saba, in 
the province of Nabulus. A corner of this province 
extends down quite to the coast, and includes the sites 
of Arstif and el-Haram, near the shore. Prokesch, in 
travelling northwards from Ramleh through the plain, 


less merely a Wady, which, com- 
ing from the mountains, had water 
in it only a part of the year. 

1) Joseph. Ant. XIII. 15. 1. 
B. J. 1.4. 7. 

2) Acts xxiii. 31, 32. 

3) Hieron. Epitaph. Paulae, p. 
673 ed. Mart. Itin. Hieros. ed. 
Wesseling, p. 600. Reland Pal. 
p- 417.— The same Itinerary gives 
the distance of Antipatris from 
Lydda at X Roman miles; where 
however it should probably read 
XX, one X having been dropped. 
Ten miles from Lydda would give 
only 36 Roman miles between 
Lydda and Caesarea; while the 
actual distance is rather over 35 
minutes of Latitude, or about 44 
Roman miles on a direct line. 


4) Will. Tyr. IX. 19. XIV. 16. 
Jac. de Vitr. ¢. 23. p. 1067. Marin. 
Sanut. p. 152. Brocardus, c. X. p. 
186. Comp. Reland Palaest. pp. 
569, 570.—Arsif, so renowned in 
the history of the crusades, is now 
a deserted village at the mouth of 
Nahr Arstf, a small stream ‘24 
hours north of the village el-Haram, 
or about 6 hours from Yafa. See 
Irby and Mangles Travels, p. 189. 
The stream is called on Jacotin’s 
map el-Haddar. Arsifis probably 
ea Apollonia; Reland Pal. 
_ 5) 'The full name of this village 
is el-Haram ’Aly Ibn ’Aleim; it lies 
upon the coast, nearly four hours 
north of YAafa. . 
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passed through a village at some distance north of Ras 
el’Ain, the name of which he writes “ Kaffr Suba;” 
and not far from the same position, the great map of 
Jacotin has the name of a village “Soufi.” These 
may possibly be one and the same name, standing for 
Kefr Saba. The position upon the map of Jacotin, 
(though too far east,) corresponds tolerably with the 
ancient specifications of the distance of Antipatris 
from Caesarea, Joppa, and Lydda; the latter as cor- 
rected. The stream around the city, would then 
probably be a Wady coming from the mountains, dry 
in summer, and forming one of the branches of the 
Nahr Arstif. It seems not to have occurred either to 
the French or to Prokesch, that this must be the site 
of Antipatris; but the identity has been more recently 
suggested by Raumer. 

In the same neighbourhood, our lists contain the 
name of a village Jiljtileh, corresponding to the an- 
cient Galgula which Eusebius and Jerome place at 
six Roman miles north of Antipatris.? This was ap- 
parently the Gilgal in the region of Dor, whose king 
was subdued by Joshua.* The ancient place must pro- 
bably be sought somewhere in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage Kiliinsaweh, as marked by Jacotin. 

As we learned nothing more of this part of the 
great western plain, and travelled also from Ramleh 


1) See Note 3, on the preceding 
page. Prokesch Reise, p. 125-127. 
his writer does not specify very 
accurately the distance of Kefr Sa- 
ba from Ras el-’Ain, or rather from 
the ruined bridge over the river 
*Aujeh. He seems to give it at 14 
hour, whichis apparently too short ; 
the ‘ Soufi’ of the French map be- 
ing not less than 24 hours distant 
from the bridge.—It is proper to re- 
mark, that the orthography of Ara- 
bic names on Jacotin’s map, whether 
in Arabic or Latin letters, is to be 


received with very great caution ; 
and I am not at all sure, that the 
‘Soufi’ in question is not rather for 
Safin or Saufin, a village which 
our lists place in this region. _ 

2) Palast, Ed. 2. pp. 144, 462. _ 

3) Onomast. art. Gelgel. In 
Greek Taiyovly. Jacotin’s map hag 
a Jiljaleh about the same distance 
towards the South. 

4) Josh. xii. 23. Probably the 
Gilgal of Neh. xii, 29 and 1 Mace. 
ix. 2, was the same. Comp. Vol. II. 
p. 287, Note 3. ; 
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to Jerusalem by a route more circuitous than the com- 
mon one, I subjoin in a note two Itineraries which 
have reference to these regions. One is from notes 
made by my friend Mr. Smith, during a journey in A. D. 
1835, along the coast from ’Akka to Yafa, and thence 
by the direct road to Jerusalem; the other has been 
kindly furnished me by Mr. Lanneau, and gives 
the ordinary distances in time along the same soad 
from Jerusalem to Yafa. The regular and well 
known rate with horses or mules from the Holy City 
to Ramleh, is nine hours; and from Ramleh to YAfa, 
three hours. Yet, of course, one who travels leisurely, 
may easily occupy a longer time; or, also, the distance 
may be hurried over in a shorter interval. It must 
also be borne in mind, that from YAfa to Latrén, six 
hours, the way is mostly level; while the remaining 
half, quite to Jerusalem, is a difficult mountain road. 


Saturday, June 9th. After a few hours of uneasy 
tossing on our couches, we thought it better to enjoy 
the cool air of the night abroad, and improve the beau- 
tiful moonlight, rather than waste the same time in 
vain attempts to sleep, pent up beneath a roof. We 
accordingly rose soon after 2 o’clock, made ourselves 
ready, and despatched Ibrahim for the Mukary and 
horses. We intended to have departed without dis- 
turbing the family; but as we descended the stairs, 
we found our host and his two sons waiting to see us 
off. Coffee was brought; and we at length bade fare- 
well to our friends, not without respect and gratitude 
for their unaffected kindness and hospitality. At 3 
o'clock we were upon our way; and found ourselves 
greatly refreshed by the cool morning breeze. Our 
road lay over the level tract, on a straight course to 
Ludd. On the way, we saw several caravans of camels 


1) See Note XL, end of the Volume. 
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encamped for the night; they were apparently travel- 
ling upon the great caravan-road from Egypt to Da- 
mascus, which, touching Gaza, Ramleh, and Ludd, 
proceeds northwards through the plain; and then, at or 
near el-Lejjiin, passes into the great plain of Esdraelon, 
and so to the foot of Mount Tabor. 

We reached Ludd at 3} o’clock, just as the first 
streaks of dawn were shooting up in the eastern sky, 
though not as yet enough to counteract the mild bril- 
liancy of the declining moon. Ludd is a considerable 
village of small houses; but has nothing to distinguish it 
from ordinary Muhammedan villages, except the ruins 
of the celebrated church of St.George. It is still the 
nominal seat of a Greek bishop; who however resides 
at Jerusalem.’ All was now hushed in silence and 
sleep. We proceeded directly to the ruins in the east- 
ern quarter of the town, and found access to them with- 
out difficulty. The edifice must have been very large. 
The walls of the eastern end are standing only in the 
parts near the altar, including the arch over the latter; 
but the western end remains more perfect,.and has 
been built into a large mosk; the lofty minaret of 
which forms the landmark of Ludd. The intervening 
portions of the walls are gone; but several of the 
cclumns remain, and one lofty pointed arch on the 
South of the grand aisle. The columns along this 
aisle are of a peculiar construction,—a square shaft 
or body, and then on each of the four sides a pilaster 
with a column attached. We measured the width of 
the grand aisle, between the centres of the columns, 
thirty-six feet; and the northern side-aisle to the wall, 
twenty-one feet ; which gives seventy-eight feet for the 
interior breadth of the church. The length we could 
not determine. We saw these noble ruins by the 


1) See above, Vol. II. p. 90. 
Vou. I. ; 7 


+ 
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bright yet mellow light of the full moon; the lofty re- 
maining arch towered in imposing majesty; and the 
effect of the whole, though mournful, was yet inde- 
scribably impressive. It transported me back to the 
similar, but far more perfect moonlight grandeur of 
the Colisaeum. 

The history of Lydda as a city may be soon told. 
It’ appears to have been first built by Benjamites, 
though lying out of the limits of that tribe; it bore in 
Hebrew the name Lod, and was inhabited again by 
Benjamites after the exile Demetrius Nicator, as 
we have seen, transferred it, with its district, from Sa- 
maria to Judea? After the death of Julius Caesar, 
Cassius was for a time in Palestine, and greatly op- 
pressed the land; reducing whole cities to servitude, and 
selling as slaves the inhabitants of Gophna, Emmaus, 
Lydda, and Thamna ; who at a later period were again. 
set at liberty and restored to their homes, by a decree 
of Antony? The next notice of Lydda is as the scene 
of Peter’s miracle in healing Eneas Some years 
later, Cestius Gallus, the Roman proconsul under Nero, 
marching from Caesarea against Jerusalem, took Lyd- 
da in his way, and laid it inashes.” It must have soon 
revived again; for we find it, not long after, as the head 
of one of the toparchies of the later Judea; as such it 


surrendered to Vespasian.® At that time it is described 


by Josephus as a village not inferior in size to a city; 


and is also celebrated by the Rabbins asa seat of Jew- 
ish learning.’ 

In the general change of names which took place 
in Palestine under the Roman dominion, Lydda became 
Diospolis. As such its name is found on coins struck 


1) 1 Chron. viii. 12. Eizra. ii. 4) Acts ix. 32, 35. 
33. Neh. xi. 35. 5) Joseph B. J. II. 19. 1. 
-2) See p. 40, above. 6) Ibid. 111! 3.5.. IVs8:1. 
= fj peer Ant. XIV. 11.2. ib. 7) Jos. Ant. XX. 6.2. Light- 


foot Opp. IL. p. 145. 
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under Septimius Severus and Caracalla; and is often 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome.' It was early a» 
bishopric of the First Palestine, and at the different. 
councils, its bishops subscribe themselves variously as 
of Lydda or Diospolis.2 In the Greek ecclesiastical 
Notitiae it stands as Diospolis; in the later Latin ones, 
again as Lydda.* In the earliest.of all, it is placed of 
course under the metropolis Caesarea; but is after- 
wards marked as a suffragan see; that is, as standing 
immediately under the patriarch of Jerusalem, without 
the intervention of a metropolitan. The latest bishop 
distinctly mentioned is Apollonius in A. D. 5184—In 
A. D. 415 Pelagius appeared here before a tumultuous 
council. 

Lydda became early connected in history with the 
homage paid to the celebrated saint and martyr St. 
George, not less renowned in the East, than at a later 
period in the West. The earliest calendars and le- 
gends relate, that this saint was born in Lydda; suf- 
fered martyrdom at Nicomedia in the earliest persecu- 
tion under Diocletian and Maximian, near the close of 
the third century; whence his remains were trans- 
ferred to his native place, and a church afterwards 
erected in his honour.’ Whatever may be the variations 


1) For the coins, see Vaillant 
Numism. Imp. et Caes. p. 350. 
Eekhel Nummor. Doctr. III. p. 432. 
Mionnet Médailles Antiq. V. p. 497. 
Belley in Mém. de Acad. des 
Inscr. XXVI. p. 429, seq.—“ Lyd- 
dam versam in Diospolim;” Hie- 
ron Ep. 86, Epit. Paulae p. 673. 
ed. Mart. Comp. Reland Palaest. 
p 877.—Thetime when this change 
of name took place is unknown. 
The Abbé Belley (p. 433) refers to 
Josephus as already using the 
name Diospolis; B. J. 1.6.4. But 
in relating elsewhere the same 
event, the text of Josephus has De- 
lion, another place; Antiq. XIV.3.3. 


2) See Reland Pal. p. 888. Le 
Quien Oriens Chr. III. p. 582, seq. 

3) Reland: ibid. pp. 215, 220, 
222, 227, 

4) Labb. Concil. Coll.. Tom. V. 
p- 194. Le Quien ib. p. 585. 

5) See above, Vol. Il. p. 24. 

6) I follow here throughout the 
results of Papebroch the Rollan- 
dist; Acta Sanctorum April. Tom. 
Ill. p. 100, seq. See especially pp. 
106-108. Whoever wishes to 
know more of St. George, will find 
enough of the legends and Acta 
there collected. See also Heylin’s 
Hist. of St. George, Ed. 2. Lond. 
1633. 4.—The attempt of Gibbon to 
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of the legends respecting his origin and life, all seem 
to agree in making Lydda his place of sepulture. But 
at what time the church of St. George at Lydda was 
built, we have no means of ascertaining. William of 
Tyre indeed affirms, that it was founded by Justinian; 
but Procopius, who wrote a treatise on the edifices 
erected by that emperor, mentions a church of St. 
George only in Armenia.' This shows sufficiently, that 
the renown of the saint was already widely extended; 
and that probably therefore the church, or at least his 
sepulchre at Lydda, is of a still earlier date.” 

The earliest historical notices which connect Lydda 
with St. George, are found in Antoninus Martyr, Ad- 
amnanus, and St. Willibald; they speak of it as his 
city, where he lies buried, but make no express men- 
tion of the church? Meantime the Muhammedan do- 
minion had spread over Palestine in the seventh cen- 
tury; Lydda had been laid in ruins by Suleiman, son 
of the Khalif Abd el-Melek, and Ramleh built up in 
the vicinity, in the early part of the eighth century. 
‘Towards the close of the ninth century, the monk 
Bernard speaks of the monastery of St. George, not 
far from-Ramleh; it was probably connected with 
the church 

The crusaders on their arrival at Lydda, found the 


“connect the St. George of England 
with the opponent of St. Athana- 
sius, who was killed in a popular 
tumult in Alexandria in the fourth 


2) Papebroch inclines to refer 
it to Constantine himself; 1]. c. p. 
109. But the silence of Eusebius 
is here a decisive objection; the 


century, seems to proceed from his 
spirit, rather than from his judg- 
ment. Chap. XXIII. 

1) Will. Tyr. VII. 22. Procop. 
de Aedific. Just. IL 4, zat éeyov 
Feooylo tO pagtvoee ev  Bilavoig 
20e(wato. Procopius is here speak- 
ing expressly of Armenia; in enu- 
merating the edifices erected inPal- 
estine, he makes no mention of 
Lydda. See lib. V. 7. 


flatterer of that Emperor would 
not have passed over such a merit 
in his patron, taking place too al- 
most under his own eye. 

3) Antoninus Mart. about A. D. 
600, Itin. 30. Adamnanus III. 4. 
St. Willibald Hodoepor. 21. p. 377, 
ed. Mabillon. 

4) See p. 33,-above. - 

5) De Locis Sanct. 10. 


See 
above, p. 33. 
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splendid sepulchre of St George; the church had just 
before been levelled to the ground by the Saracens, lest 
it should afford to the Christians materials and oppor- 
tunity for assaulting the city itself. Hence, it appears, 
that the church then stood outside of the city. The 
crusaders established at once a bishopric of Lydda 
and Ramleh, as already related; and Latin bishops 
continued to bear this title for several centuries? The 
church appears to have been soon rebuilt; though I 
find no direct historical evidence to that effect? The 
crusaders, as we have seen, paid great honours to St. 
George, and invested him with the dignity of their 
patron; and from this time, apparently, his renown 
spread still more widely throughout Europe; where 
he in like manner became the patron, not only of Eng- 
land, but also of several other states and kingdoms.’ 
Lydda being situated thus near to Ramleh, ap- 
pears to have followed very much the fortunes of the 
latter place during the wars of the crusades. About 
A. D. 1177 it was violently assaulted by the renegade . 
Ivelin; and the inhabitants all betook therhselves to 
the church of St. George, now of course within the 
town.’ It fell with Ramleh into the hands of Saladin 
after the battle of Hattin. That Sultan, on the ap- 
proach of Richard in A. D. 1191, caused the church 
of Lydda, which was like a strong fortress, to be 
razed, along with the castle of Ramleh; and Bohaed- 
din affirms expressly, that both still lay in ruins when 
he wrote.® It afterwards reverted with Ramleh to 


1) Will. Tyr. VII. 22. 

2) Le Quien Oriens Chr. III. 
p- 1271, seq. See generally above, 
p- 34, and Note 4. 

3) In A. D. 1123, we have an 
act subscribed among others by 
“Rogerus Liddensis St. Georgii 
episcopus.” Will. Tyr. XII. 25. 

4) E. g. Malta, the republic of 


Genoa, the kingdoms of Arragon 
and Valencia, etc. Papebroch I. c. 


~ 


160. 

5) Will Tyr. X XI. 21, “Con- 

tulerat sane se populus omnis super 

ecclesiam beati martyris Georgii.” 
6) Bohaeddin, pp. 258, 259. See 

above, p. 35 and Note 3. 
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the possession of the Christians; at first only in part, 
and then wholly; and probably fell back with that 
place under the Muhammedan dominion in A. D. 1266, 
if not earlier! In A. D. 1271 it was laid waste by the 
Mogols, with whom Prince Edward of England, (af- 
terwards Edward I,) had made a league in aid of the 
Christians? | ; 
From this time onward we hear little more of 
Lydda Towards the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Rudolph de Suchem speaks of the church of St. 
George, with marble and Mosaic work; but does not 
say whether it was or was not in ruins, or whether 
he himself saw it. When Fabri visited it in A. 
~D. 1483, the church, though broken down, was 
in part occupied by the Greeks; and lamps were 
kept continually burning.« The mosk had already 
been erected in the western part, with a lofty minaret ; 
indeed the language of Mejr ed-Din seems to imply, 
that the church, as such, had never been rebuilt after 
its destruction by Saladin.’ In the middle of the six- 
teenth céntury, we first find an intimation, that this 
church of St. George at Lydda was built by a king of 
England. This is asserted by Bonifacius; who how- 
ever was not able to determine the name of the mon- 
arch; and the same is repeated from him by subse- 
quent writers. The deficiency is however supplied 
by Cotovicus in the same century, who gives the name 


1) See above, p. 35. 

2) Hugo Plagon p.'745. Marin. 
Sanut. p. 224. Wilken Gesch. 
der Kr. VII. p. 598. 

3) Brocardus merely mentions 
Lydda, c. X. p. 186. Marinus 
Sanutus calls it St. George, as the 
birth-place of that saint, p. 249. 
So too Jacob de Vitr. c. 57. p. 1078. 

4) Reissbuch p. 240. 

5) Il y avait une église riche- 
ment dotée des chrétiens et’ en 
grande renommée chez eux; elle 
fut ruinee par Salaheddin. Au- 


jourd’hui—il y a une mosquée qui 
etait autrefois une eglise grecque 
avec un minaret trés-eleve ;” Mejr 
ed-Din, translated by Von Ham- 
mer, Fundgr. des Or. II. p. 136. 

6) Bonifacius de perenni cultu 
Terrae Sanctae, lib. 2, “ Perhi- 
bent Terrae Sancte Annales istam 
Ecclesiam fabricatam esse a quo- 
dam Rege Anglorum, cujus nomen 
non inveni ;” quoted in Quaresmius 
IL. p. 9. See Zuallardo Viaggio, 
p: 110. . * 
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of Richard of England ;! and the like rumour is current 
among the Franks in Palestine, unto the present day. 

On this legend, for it is probably nothing more, I 
would remark, that it may easily have sprung up out 
of the high honours paid in England to St George, as 
the patron saint of the country. It was also very 
natural to connect the rebuilding of the church with 
Richard, who had himself been in the Holy Land, and 
was distinguished as the most renowned and chival- 
rous of all the champions of the cross. Unfortunately, 
all the known facts in the case go to contradict the 
story. Vinisauf, the eye-witness and historian of Rich- 
ard’s deeds in Palestine, has not a word respecting 
the church of St. George ;? and we have just seen, that 
after the destruction of the edifice by Saladin, it was 
certainly not built up again for some time, and proba- 
bly never. Hence, the utmost that can be supposed 
as a foundation for the report in question, seems to be, 
that funds might have been remitted from England, 
perhaps in aid of the church originally erected by the 
crusaders. But the first appearance of the story three 
or four centuries later, in a work notorious for its cre- 
dulous narratives; and the fact that no other authority 
or testimony has ever yet been found; give to the 
whole account an air of fable. One is almost tempted 
tosuppose, that the story, by a rule of contraries, may 
rather have sprung up from the actual connection of 
Prince Edward with the destruction of Lydda in A. D. 
1271. 

We left Ludd at 4 o’clock, crossing immediately a 
Wady, or low tract, running off northwards, where it 


1) Cotov. Itin. p. 138. The the visit of the second company of 
writer is careful to add the saving pilgrims to Jerusalem in the first 
clause: “ Ut aliqui putant.” person plural, as an eye-witness. 

2) That Vinisauf was himself Gale Hist. Angl. Scriptores, I. p. 
in Palestine with Richard,appears 425. 
from lib. VI. c. 23, where he relates 
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goes to form a tributary of the river el-’Aujeh, (some- 
times also called Betras, St. Peter,) which enters the 
sea two hours north of Yafa. From Ludd, the great 
camel-road to Jerusalem leads directly by Jimzu; but 
our Mukary, either by mistake or to get us upon ano- 
ther road, took us nearly half an hour out of the way, 
by going further south to Daniyal. The path led still 
along the plain. At 4° 40’ we reached the large well 
belonging to the latter place, still in the plain west of 
the hills; where a yoke of oxen were drawing water, 
travelling off with the rope in a straight line from the 
well, and then back. By measuring the ground thus 
passed over, we found the depth of the well to be one 
hundred and sixty feet. Here we lost a few minutes. 
‘The village lies some five minutes further east, upon 
an eminence, in the very verge of the hilly region be- 
tween the plain and mountains. It is small, and 
probably takes its name Neby Daniyal (Daniel) from 
some Wely; though we now remarked none! 

We here entered the hill country, similar to that . 
through which we had travelled south of Wady es- 
Stirar, though somewhat less fertile; and like that 
full of villages, many of which are in ruins. We left 
Daniyal at 4" 50’ and reached Jimzu at 5° 20’, in half 
an hour. ‘This is a common and rather large village; 
and so situated on an eminence, as to make quite a 
- show at a distance. ‘The road passes along under the 
village on the north side. Here were many threshing- 
floors in operation; and also many subterranean maga- 
zines for grain, like cisterns, such as we found in most 
villages” 

The name Jimzu appears hitherto to have escaped 
the notice of travellers ; but it is impossible not to re- 


1) From Dé&niyal the bearing 2) From Ji rm lla 
of Ludd was N. 3° W. Jimzu, S. Luda boro Ne eae 
85° E. 
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cognise in it the Gimzo once mentioned in the Old 
Testament, as having been occupied by the Philistines 
along with Beth-shemesh, Ajalon, and other cities of 
the hills and plain? 

Just beyond Jimzu, the great road divides into two 
branches; one passing on sireetly and ascending the 
mountain by Beit Ur; the other diverging more to 
the South, and ica Gens up through Wady Suleiman, 
The two unite again above, at or near el-Jib. Our 
purpose was to take the path leading by Beit ’Ur; but 
the Mukary, for reasons of his own, deceived us, and 
took the other road towards Wady Suleiman, proba- 
bly as being the easiest. This led us at 6 20’ to 
the village Berfilya, on our right. Soon afterwards, 
we began to descend gradually into a broad open val- 
ley or plain. Here, discovering our mistake, we de- 
termined to change our course, and cross over the fields 
towards the left to the other road. This the muleteer 
absolutely refused to do, and kept on his way ; leav- 
ing us to follow or do as we pleased. We struck out 
into the fields, and soon found a cross-road leading 
in an easterly direction. This led us at 7 20' toa 
small village, called el-Burj; situated on an isolated 
hill surrounded by open vallies and plains. The name 
is modern; but there are here evident traces of an an- 
cient site, apparently once fortified” 

Half an hour further, in the same direction, brought 
us obliquely into the public road we were in search of, 
near a well and ruin called Um Rish, apparently once 
a Mukam or Wely. Here at 7" 50’ we stopped for 
breakfast; having lost about twenty minutes by our 
mistake in the road? 


1) 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. Lydda and Jerusalem ? See above 


2) Who can say, that thismay __p. 42. 
not have been the ancient Thamna, 3) From this well, at Um Rash, 
which lay on the way between we could see the following places : 


Vou. IIL. 8 , 
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At this-place we had our choice of three large 
and spreading trees, under which to breakfast; a fig- 
tree, an oak, and a Kharib.! We chose the oak, be- 
cause the ground beneath it was more level and com- 
modious. A man and boy were drawing water at the 
well; from whom we got a supply for ourselves and: 
also for our horses; though as there was no trough or 
bowl at hand, we could let the latter drink only by 
pouring the water from the narrow leather bucket 
upon the ground. 

_ We set off again at 9" 20’, and began almost im- 
mediately to descend into a valley running off towards 
the South. Here after eight or ten minutes was ano- 
ther well by the way-side, where a peasant was 
watering his young cattle in a wooden bowl instead 
of a trough; he rather ungraciously admitted our 
horses to a share. At 94% o’clock we had on our left, 
about fifteen minutes distant, a village called Siiffa. 
We had fallen in with two or three females travelling 
the same way; and now in ascending the hill from 
the Wady, we found that they were from Rimmén. 
One of them was a mother, whose son had been seized 
as a soldier; she had been down to Yafa to visit him, 
and was returning in sadness, never expecting to see 
him again. At 10° 20’ we came to a village on the 


el-Burj, S. 85° W. Deir Ma’in, 
S. 50° W. Ras Kerker, N. 62° E. 
Deir Abu Mesh’al, N. 18° E. Deir 
Kadis, N. 15° E. For these last 
three places, see other bearings at 


Beit ’Ur, p. 66, Note 3; and also 
those at Ram-Allah, Vol. II. p. 133, 
Note 2. 

1) The Ceratonia siliqua of 
Linneus, Engl. Carob, Fr. Carou- 
bier, Germ. Johannisbrodbaum, 
common in Syria, Egypt, Greece, 
and all the southern parts of 
Europe, and sometimes growing 
very large. The tree produces 
slender pods, shaped like a horn or 
sickle, containing a sweetish pulp 


and several small shining seeds. 
These pods are sometimes eight or 
ten inches long and a finger broad. 
They are eaten with relish by the 
common people; and are used ex- 
tensively by them as an article of 
sustenance. We had them dry on 
board of our boat on the Nile in Jan- 
uary; steeped in water they afford- 
ed a pleasant drink. These are the 
xegatia of Luke xv. 16, (Engl. Ver- 
sion incorrectly “husks,”) on which 
the swine were fed; as is not un- 
common at the present day. See 
Celsii Hierob. 1. p. 226. “Hassel- 
quist Reise, p. 531, etc. 
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top of the low ridge, called Beit Ur et-Tahta (the 
lower). It is small; but the foundations of large 
stones indicate an ancient site, doubtless the nether 
Beth-horon of the Old Testament: : 

This place is still separated from the foot of the 
high mountain by a Wady, which comes out from the 
mountain somewhat further to the left and turns 
south. This we crossed; and then began the long 
and steep ascent. The way winds up along the ex- 
tremity of a sort of promontory, jutting out between 
two deep vallies as they issue from the mountain; one 
of them being that which we had just crossed. The 
ascent is very rocky and rough; but the rock has been 
cut away in many places, and the path formed into 
steps; showing that this is an ancient road. At 102 
o’clock we reached the top of the first offset or step of 
the ascent; here are foundations of large stones, the 
remains perhaps of a castle which once guarded the 
pass. At 11"20' we came out on the summit of the 
promontory, where stands the village Beit ’Ur el-Féka 
(the upper), on an eminence upon the very brow of 
the mountain, with a deep valley on each side, both 
north and south. Further east, towards the plain 
around el-Jib, the ground still rises in rocky hills; but 
with a much more gradual ascent. 

The village is small, but exhibits traces of ancient 
walls and foundations. Just below the little hill on 
which it stands, towards the East, is a small but very 
ancient reservoir. ‘There can be no question, but that 
this village and the one at the bottom of the moun- 
tain,—Beit Ur the upper and lower,—represent the 
ancient upper and nether Beth-horon’ In the name, 


1) 1 Chron. vii. 24. See more passes down on the north of Rém- 
on the next page. Allah. ] 

2) This Wady, or the one next 3) 1 Chron. vii. 24. Josh. xvi. 5. 
beyond, is the deep valley which xvii. 13. 
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we find the rather unusual change, from one harsh 
Hebrew guttural to one still deeper and more tena- 
cious in the Arabic;! in all other respects the name, 
position, and other circumstances agree. 

The nether Beth-horon lay at the N. W. corner of 
the territory of Benjamin; and between the two places 
was a pass, called both the ascent and descent of Beth- 
horon, leading from the region of Gibeon (el-Jib) down 
to the western plain.” Down this pass Joshua drove 
the five kings of the Amorites, who made war upon 
Gibeon? Both the upper and lower town were after- 
wards fortified by Solomon At one of them, Nicanor 
was attacked by Judas Maccabaeus; and the same was 
afterwards fortified by the Syrian Bacchides.’ Cestius 
Gallus, the Roman proconsul of Syria under Nero, on 
his expedition from Caesarea to Jerusalem, after hav- 
ing burned. Lydda, ascended the mountain by Beth- 
horon, and encamped near Gibeon.® By the same road, 
the apostle Paul was doubtless conducted by night to 
Antipatris, on his way to Caesarea.’ In the days of 
Eusebius and Jerome, the two Beth-horons were small 
villages; and Jerome makes Paula pass by them both, 
in ascending from Nicopolis to Gibeon and Jerusalem? 
The distance from Jerusalem to (upper) Beth-horon, 
according to these writers, was twelve Roman miles; 
according to Josephus one hundred stadia, or. fifty 
stadia from Gibeon. It took us five hours to reach 


1) Heb. jinn moa; the pm has 
passed over into the Arabic ’Ain, 
there being some affinity between 
these two sounds in the corruptions 
of the modern Arabic. 

2) Josh. xviii. 18, 14.—Josh. x. 
10, 11, Heb. nby, ti, 1 Mace. 
ili. 16, 24, Gr. ave Bao xab xord- 
Baors Bar P-woov. 

3) Josh. x. 1-11. 

4) 2 Chr. viii. 5. 1 Kings ix. 17, 


5) 1 Mace. vii. 39, seq.ix. 50. 
Joseph. Antiq. XII. 10. 5. XIII. 
1.3 


6) Jos. B. J. HW. 19. 1. Comp. « 
above, Vol. IJ. p. 137. 

7) Acts xxiii. 31, 32. 

8) Onomast. art. Bethoron. 
Hieron. Comm. in Zeph. i. 15, 16; 
see above, Vol. II. p. 316, Note 1. 
Hieron. Ep. 86, Epitaph. Paulae, 
p. 673, ed. Mart. 
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Jerusalem; though as parts of the road are very bad, 
and our horses were weary and jaded, we did not liere 
travel much if any faster than the rate with camels; 
which would coincide exactly with Josephus. 

From all this it appears, that in ancient times, as 
at the present day, the great road of communication 
and heavy transport between Jerusalem and the sea- 
coast, was by the pass of Beth-horon. Whether the 
way through Wady Suleiman, the second valley south 
of Beit "Ur, which is only a branch of the same road, 
was then in use, we.are nowhere informed ; but such 
was not improbably the case. At present we under- 
stood this to be the easier route. . Of old, as now, the 
direct road from Jerusalem to Yafa by Kuryet el-’Enab 
and Wady ’Aly was probably used only by travellers 
without heavy baggage. That it anciently existed, 
can hardly be doubted; although I find no direct no- 
tice of it! We heard of no other pass up the moun- 
tain between the Wadys Suleiman and ’Aly; but 
Pococke relates, that from el-Kubeibeh, (the Emmaus 
of the monks,) on the top of the mountain, he descend- 
ed directly by a path which took him some distance 
north of Latron, though that place was in sight, and 
soto Ramleh. This may however possibly have been 
by way of Wady Suleiman.’ 

From the time of Jerome, nothing more appears of 


1) The most direct intimation exist; she took the longer route in 


of such a road, is perhaps the no- 
tice of Eusebius and Jerome, that 
Kirjath-jearim lay nine miles from 
Aelia on the way to Diospolis. If 
Kirjathi-jearim was the same with 
the present Kuryet el-’Enab, this 
notice would be decisive. Onomast. 
art. Cariathiarim.—At any rate, 
the fact that Jerome makes Paula 
travel from Nicopolis to Jerusalem 
by way of Beth-horon, (see Text 
above,) is of no weight to prove 
that the direct road did not then 


order to visit remarkable places, as 
she had already done in passing 
from Caesarea to Nicopolis, travel- 
ling in various directions in the 
plain. It is hardly to be supposed, 
that there should not have existed 
a direct way between Nicopolis 
and Jerusalem, as now; though the 
easier road may still have been by 
Beth-horon. 

2) Descript. of the East, Vol. II. 
p- 50; comp. p. 6, 


° 


— - 
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Beth-horon until the present century. The crusaders 
seem not to have recognised the name, or at least do 
not mention it. Brocardus and Marinus Sanutus in- 
deed speak of the lower town; but apparently only 
with reference to scriptural authority, and not as eye 
or ear-witnesses.!. The long line of pilgrim travellers 
since the crusades, have almost uniformly taken the 
direct route between Ramleh and Jerusalem, and have 
heard nothing of Beth-horon. In A. D. 1801, by some 
chance, Dr. Clarke wandered hither from Kuryet el- 
’Enab, and recognised the ancient appellation in the 
present name Beit ’Ur2 Since then it appears not to 
have been visited again, until some of our friends took 
it in their way from Yafa to Jerusalem, a few days 
before we set off on this excursion.’ 

The inhabitants of Beit "Ur seemed to be mostly 
absent, probably in the fields or the plain, at work 
during the harvest. We found several women, and at 
length also one active old man drawing water at a neigh- 
bouring well. He led us to the roof of a house; where 
we had a wide and very distinct view of the country 
around Beth-horon and towards the sea, with all of 
which he seemed well acquainted. 'The prospect in- 
eluded the hill country and the plain, as far on the 
right and left as the eye could reach. The prominent 
towns were Ramleh and Lydda; we could not make 
out Yafa. Towards the North were several places, 
which we had formerly seen from Ram-Allah; particu- 
larly Ras Kerker, a castle among the hills Between 
us and Ramleli we looked down upon a broad and 
beautiful valley at our feet, formed by the junction of 


1) Brocard. c. IX. p. 184. Ma- 
rin. Sanut. p. 249. 

2) Clarke’s Travels, etc. Pt. IT. 
Vol. I. p. 628, seq. 4to. 

3) Messrs. Nicolayson and Pax- 
ton. See Paxton’s Letters, Lett. 
XX. p. 227. Lond. 


4) Is this perhaps the Calcalia 
of the crusaders, to which the rene- 
gade Ivelin marched, after burning 
Ramleh and besieging Lydda for 
a vune in vain? Will. Tyr. XXI. 
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Wady Suleiman, the Wadys on the N. and S. of Beit 
Ur, and others. This valley, or rather plain, runs out 
W. by N. quite through the tract of hills, and then 
bends off S. W. through the great western plain. It is 
called Merj Ibn ’Omeir; and we could perceive its 
further course to be on the right of the hills on which 
Khulda stands; so that it is doubtless the same rich 
tract of low land, which we crossed in approaching 
Akir} | 

The interest of this fine plain or valley is enhanced, 
by its probable connection with a remarkable event 
of biblical history. Upon the side of the long hill 
which skirts the valley on the South, we could per- 
ceive a small village in the W.S. W. called Yalo, 
_ which name cannot well be any other than the ancient 
Ajalon* But whether this was the ancient city of 
that name in the tribe of Dan, is perhaps doubtful. 
We find that city coupled with Beth-shemesh and 
Zorah and Socoh and Ekron;? which would seem to 
imply that it lay much further south; though it is at 
the same time in like manner coupled with Gimzo, 
which we had passed to-day. Jerome informs us, 
that the Hebrews of his day placed Ajalon about two 
Roman miles from Nicopolis, on the way to Jerusalem ; 
and if this be reckoned on the road by Beth-horon, it 
would correspond in some degree to the position of 
Yalo.2 Eusebius assigns the Ajalon of Dan to the 
same vicinity.© There can therefore be little question, 
that this village marks the site of an ancient Ajalon ; 
and that the broad Wady on the North of it, is the 
valley of Ajalon so renowned in the history of Joshua. 
Here it was, that this leader of Israel, in pursuit of the 


1) See above, pp. 21, 22. 3) Josh. xix. 42. 2 Chron. xi. 
2) The Sept. and Eusebius 10. xxviii. 18. 

write this name didov, Epipha- 4) 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. 

nius has it Jaw, adv. Haer. lib. II. 5) Onomast. art. Azalon (Alloy). 


p- 702. Reland Pal. p. 553. 6) Ibid. art. Aialon (Aiisv). 
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five kings, having arrived at ‘some point near upper 
Beth-horon, looked back towards Gibeon and down 
upon the noble valley before him, and uttered the 
celebrated command: “Sun, stand thou still on Gib- 
eon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.”’ 

A little to the right of YAlo, and, if I remember 
correctly, at the foot of the same hill near the valley, 
a village was pointed out to us called Beit Ndabah. 
This is probably the same with the Bethoannaba of 
Eusebius and Jerome, four, or as some said, eight Ro- 
man miles east of Diospolis.” Jerome appears to refer 
to the same place, when he makes Paula in the vi- 
cinity of Lydda and Arimathea, see Nobe, where he 
seems to suppose the priests were slain; though, as 
we have seen, the Nob of the priests must have been 
in sight of Jerusalem. In the age of the crusades, 
Beit Ntibah became celebrated; first, as the site of 
the “ Castellum Arnaldi,” erected by the patriach and 
citizens of Jerusalem in order to protect the approaches 
to that city ;* and then as the place to which Richard 
of England, in June A. D. 1192, led his army from As- 
kelon on their way to besiege Jerusalem. There, 
having lingered for several weeks ingloriously, the 
English monarch turned back with his troops to Ram- 
leh and Joppa; and, after concluding a truce with 
Saladin, soon left the country From the notices 


1) Josh. x. 12. Eusebius and 
Jerome place the Valley of Ajalon 
on the east of Bethel, and near Gi- 
beah and Ramah of Benjamin; in 
a direction wholly opposite to that 
in which Joshua was pursuing the 
Amorites ; Onomast. art. Azalon, 
(Atiouw). Yet Jerome, in narra- 
ting that Paula ascended from 
Nicopolis to Jerusalem by way of 
the two Beth-horons, makes her 
leave on her right hand the Ajalon 
and Gibeon where Joshua com- 
manded the sun and moon to stand 


still; Epitaph. Paulae, p. 673, ed. 
Mart. 

2) Onomast. art. dnob. Reland 
Pal. p. 661. 

3) Hieron. Epist. 86, Epitaph. 
Paulae, p. 673; ed. Mart. See 
above, Vol. II. p. 150. 

4) Will. Tyr. XIV. 8 He 
speaks of the place as “ Nobe, qui 
hodie vulgari appellatione dicitur 
Bettenuble.” Wilken Gesch. der 
Kr. II. p. 615. 

5) Gaufr. Vinisauf lib. V. 49, seq. 
p. 399, seq. Also lib. VI. 6, 9. p. 408, 
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connected with this march, it appears that Beit N«- 
bah lay near the plain, on the great road between el- 
Jib and Ramleh. It is mentioned’ by Willebrand of 
Oldenborg upon the same road in A. D. 1211, and 
again by Brocardus;! but seems to have been wholly 
lost sight of from that day to the present time. 
Among ‘the towns lying upon the mountain south 
of Beit "Ur, one was pointed out to us (though doubt- 
fully) towards the South as el-Kubeibeh, where it has 
formerly pleased the monks to fix the site of the vil-- 
lage Emmaus of the New Testament ; whither the two 
disciples were going from Jerusalem, as Jesus met 
them and went with them” According to Pococke, 
who visited the spot, it lies about an hour in a wés- 
terly direction from Neby Samwil; and. in travelling 
to it from the latter place, he left the village of Biddu 
on the right, and Beit Sirik on the left; further west 
and more towards the North he saw Beit ’Enin, which 
we also could now see? : 
To this hypothesis of the monks there are two 
insuperable objections; first, that while the Emmaus 
of Luke was only sixty stadia from Jerusalem, el- 
Kubeibeh is at least three hours, or more than seventy 
stadia distant from that city; and second, that the 
position of Emmaus and all correct tradition respect- 
ing it, were lost sight of before the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome; since these writers make it identical 
with the city Emmaus or Nicopolis, lying not far from 


seq. This writer calls the place 
“Betenoble” and “ Betenopolis.” 
Jac. de Vitr. 100, p. 1123. Bohaed- 
din Vit. Salad. pp. 203, 230, 243. 
Wilken Gesch. der Kr. IV.. pp. 
508-533. 

1) Willebr. ab Oldenb. Itin. p. 
146, in Allatii Symmikta, Col. Agr. 


1653. Brocardus, c. X. p. 186. 


Vou. Il. 


Brocardus writes “ Bethnopolis,” 
and makes it the same as Nob of 
the priests. 

2) Luke xxiv. 13-35. 

3) Descr. of the East. II. pp. 
49, 50, fol. Pococke says “ three 
miles,” which is his usual reckon- 
ing for an hour. Comp.. also Nau 
Voyage, p. 502, seq. 


~ 
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one hundred and sixty stadia from Jerusalem.' To 
this we may add, that there never was the slightest 
ground for connecting el-Kubeibeh in any way with 
Emmaus; nor is there any trace of its having been 


so connected, before the fourteenth century.’ 
The bearings of these and other places, as seen 
from the upper Beit ’Ur, are given in the note below. 
The land around upper Beth-horon is exceedingly 


rocky, affording little opportunity for tillage. 


We 


left the place at 12 o’clock, and continued to ascend 
gradually among rocky and desolate hills, having 


1) Onomast. art. Hmaus. Hie- 
ron. Ep. 86,, Epit. Paulae, p. 673. 
One is sometimes almost tempted 
to suspect, that the original read- 
ing in Luke xxiv. 13, may have 
been 160, instead of 60 stadia, 
which would then point to Nicopo- 
lis. But there are no various read- 
ings which support such a view; 
see the editions of Wetstein and 
Griesbach. Besides, Josephus also 
mentions a place Ammaus as lying 
60 stadia from Jerusalem; B. J. 
VII. 6. 6. See Reland Pal. pp. 
427, '760. 

2) The crusaders and the pil- 
grims of the following centuries, 
appear to have fixed Emmaus and 
Nicopolis at LAtrén, on the way 
from Ramleh to Jerusalem; near 
the church dedicated to the Mac- 
cabees, which may not improbably 
mark the traditional site of Modin ; 
see above p. 30, Note 4; also Vol. 
II. pp. 328, 329. So Fulcher Car- 
not. 18, p. 396. Will. Tyr. VIL. 
24. Jac. de Vitry, c. 63. p. 1081. 
Brocardus, c. X. p. 186. Marin. 
Sanut. pp. 146, 249. Tucher in 
Reissb. p. 658. Breydenbach 
ibid. p. 105.—Yet in the fourteenth 
century there are traces, as if a 
new hypothesis had already begun 
to transfer the site up the moun- 
tain to Kubeibeh. Thus Rudolf 
de Suchem seems to speak of Em- 
maws as in the region of Neby 
Samwil; Reissb. p. 850. So too 


Felix Fabri in 1493 ; ibid. p. 241. 
Tschudi in 1519 places it express- 
ly two Italian miles north of the 
usual road to Jerusalem ; p. 115. 
St. Gallen, 1606. In the course of 
the sixteenth century, the transfer 
became complete; Kubeibeh ap- 
pears henceforth as Emmaus, and 
the place at the foot of the moun- 
tain took the name of “ Castellum 
boni Latronis ;” whence the pre- 
sent Arabic name Latrén. So 
Zuallardo, p. 242, comp. p. 113. 
Cotovicus, p. 315, comp. p. 143. 
Quaresmius II. p. 719, seq. comp. 
p- 12, seq.—All these writers and 
travellers, wherever they may 
place Emmaus, regard it as Nico- 
polis; making no distinction be- 
tween the village and the city Em- 
maus, nor even inquiring whether 
it was 60 or 160 stadia from Jeru- 
salem. ola ie 

3) Bearings from Beit ’Urel- Fé- 
ka, beginning in the S. E, and pro- 
ceeding towards the right: Bid- 
du 8. 24° K. (2) et-Tireh S. 10° 
KH. Beit ’Enan 8.11° W. YaAlo 
S. 66° W. Beit Nabah S.'70° W. 
el-Kubab W. Khiirbata N. 85° W. 
Ramleh N. 71° W. Ludd N. 64° 


‘W. Beit Ur the lower, N. 60° 


W. SitffaN.57° W. Deir Kadis 
N. 30° W. Deir Abu Mesh’al N. 
10° W. Ras Kerker N. Beit Ellu 
N. 8° E. Deir Bezi’a N. 10° BE. 
Janieh N. 12° E. Abu Zeitdn, a 
Wely, E. . 
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all the characteristics of a desert. 'The ground was 
in general so strewed with rocks, that it was some- 
times difficult to find the way; once we missed the 
path, and lost ten minutes in finding it again. Add to 
this, the way was winding, and our horses wearied; 
ye) that from Beth-horon ts el-Jib our rate of travel 
was not greater than with camels. At 1" 50’, we came 
out upon the top of the whole ascent, and reached the 
edge of the plain on the West of el-Jib. Here we 
had Beit ’Ur, el-Jib, and N eby Samwil, all in sight at 
once.’ At this spot too was the site of a former vil- 
lage, the name of which we could not learn, as we 
had no guide and met no peasants. We could here 
look down into Wady Suleiman on our right, which 
begins to descend directly from the western end of 
the plain; and could perceive the other Jn as_it 
comes up that valley. 

We kept on our way towards el-Jib; and at 2" 25’ 
turned out of our path into the fields on our right, to 
visit the neglected well already mentioned, Bir el- 
’Ozeiz.2 It is nineteen feet in diameter, and nearly 
filled up with earth; being only eight feet to the 
water, which also is very scanty. Losing ten minutes 
by this,detour, we proceeded along under the northern 
side of the hill of el-Jib; and at 2" 50’ stopped for a 
few minutes at the fountain in the cavern.’ 

From el-Jib to Jerusalem, our horses felt the im- 
pulse of travelling towards home; and were somewhat 
more active, though still jaded. We did not care this 
time to climb the steep ascent to Neby Samwil; and 
therefore took the road by Beit Hanina, which passes 
down the valley at the N. E. end of the ridge of Neby 
Samwil. ‘This is the drain of the whole plain around 


1) They bore as follows: Beit _ 2) See Vol. II. p. 135, 


’ ° W. el-Jib, ° Th. 3) For our former visit to el- 
re S. 5° E. eit’ E Jib, see Vol. II. p. 135, seq. 
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el-Jib, except at its western extremity; and forms one 
of the. heads of the great Wady Beit Hanina.! Leaving 
the fountain at 3 o’clock, we soon entered and proceeded 
down the valley, thigh is narrow, rocky, and rugged. 
The path keeps along the bottom nearly to Beit Hani- 
na, where it gradually ascends to the village. We 
reached this place at 3° 50’; it stands upon the rocky 
ridge running down between the Wady we had de- 
‘scended, and another similar one coming from the 
tract around er-Ram. The village is not large, and is 
tolerably well built of stone. The land around is ex- 
ceedingly rocky, affording little room for tillage; but 
there are many olive-trees round about, which seemed 
flourishing. Neby Samwil here bore N. 72° W. 

From Beit Hanina we again descended gradually 
into the valley; and having passed the fork where the 
eastern branch comes.in, after a while ascended 
obliquely the eastern hill, in order to cross over it-in 
the direction of Jerusalem. This brought us to the 
upper part of the branch-Wady, up which the road 
from Neby Samwil leads; and falling into this road 
we ascended the rocky slope to the tombs of the 
Judges, which we passed at 4° 50’, and reached our 
tent before the Damascus Gate at twenty minutes past 
5 o'clock, Komeh had pitched the tent, according to 
our directions, not far from the gate, ae the shade 
of the olive-trees; but in the midst ofa ploughed field. 
Yet after long Loe we too could find no better 
place——The owner of the horses was awaiting our 
arrival before the gate; but the refractory Makeay 
did not make his appearance’ 

Here we were soon joined by Mr. Lanneau and our 
companion in travel, who had put off coming out of 
the city until our arrival. ‘They now came with bag 


1) Seeabove, Vol. II. p. 136. 2) See Vol. IL. p, 145. 
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and baggage, their own and ours; Mr. Lanneau in- 
tending to go down to Yafa. They had kept a strict 
quarantine of a week in his own house, under the 
charge of a guardiano, or health-officer of the govern- 
ment. ‘This man, as we learned later at Beirtit, was 


himself a few days afterwards taken with the plague 
and died. 


SECTION XIV. 


FROM JERUSALEM TO NAZARETH AND MOUNT TABOR. 


We spent three days in our tent before the gates 
of Jerusalem. The first was the Christian Sabbath ; 
which was never more welcome to us than now, after 
three and a half weeks of constant travel and ex- 
posure, accompanied often by high excitement and 
consequent exhaustion. It was to us a day of rest 
greatly needed ; and we passed it in recalling the 
thrilling associations, and renewing and fixing the 
impressions, connected with the consecrated scenes 
around us. It was our last Sabbath at Jerusalem. 

The situation of affairs in the Holy City had not 
improved during our absence. It had been shut up 
the day after our departure ; and now, for more than 
three weeks, all direct communication with the country 
had been cut off. ‘Ten thousand persons were thus 
confined within the narrow streets-and their own still 
narrower and filthy dwellings, without fresh air and 
without fresh provisions or vegetables, except so far 
as a scanty supply of the latter was to be obtained at 
the gates. Under such circumstances the wonder was, 
not that the plague did not abate, but that it had not 
increased its ravages. Yet this seemed not to have 
been the case; the instances of contagion were scat- 
tered and occasional, as before; and the disease con- 
tinued to exhibit the same character for some weeks 


\ 
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longer ; the city not having been again thrown open 
until July.’ 

_ A Hakim Bashi, a physician of the government, 
had arrived from Alexandria soon after the shutting 
up of the city; to whom the management of the health 
department was intrusted. As a special favour, our 
friends had been permitted by him to perform the ne- 
cessary quarantine in their own house, instead of the 
wretched public establishment ; and had thus escaped 
many of the privations and annoyances, to which they 
must otherwise have been subjected. We were struck 
with the pallid hue of the inhabitants whom we saw, 
and of our friends in particular. The latter presented 
a strong contrast to our own dark visages; which, 
after so long an exposure to the burning suns of the 
’Arabah and the glowing winds of the Sephela, had 
become scorched to a bronze, deeper even than the 
ordinary Arab complexion. 

In the city, of course, all business was at a dead 
stand; the stranger merchants had departed, and none 
could come in from abroad, either to buy or sell. The 
labours. and schools of our missionary friends were 
wholly interrupted. Many of the inhabitants had 
preferred to quit the city, and were living in the fields 
or wandering among the villages. ‘The evils attend- 
ant upon such a state of things may be imagined bet- 
ter than described; they have already been sufficiently 
alluded to2 The Mutesellim, Sheikh Mustafa, who 
was absent at Dara and Hebron when Jerusalem was 
shut up, had pitched his tent just outside of the Da- 
mascus gate, where he transacted all his business 
without entering the city: The markets too were held 


1) The plague has since pre- was again shut up during the 
yailed in Jerusalem, both in 1839 month of March. 
and 1840. In the former year at 2) See Vol. I. p. 367, seq. Vol. 
least, as I am informed, thejcity IL. pp. 320, 441, 636. — 
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at the Damascus and Yafa gates. A double fence, 
having an interval of six or eight feet, was erected 
around the gate on the outside, inclosing a considera- 
ble extent of ground. To this fence the inhabitants 
of the city could come on the inside, and the peo- 
ple of the country on the outside; while health- 
officers walked to and fro in the imtervening space, 
each equipped with a stout staff. All the traffic 
was carried on through the lines of this fence, and 
across the intervening interval of six or eight feet. 
Here the provisions brought by the country people 
were first handed in, and then passed to the other side 
by the guardiano; and the money in like manner 
transferred from the city to the country side, after be- 
ing dropped into water or vinegar. But, wo to the 
hands or fingers, on either side, that ventured too far 
within the pale! The attendants were ever on the 
watch as to this point; and a no very gentle thwack 
with the staff, seemed to be not less a matter of zest 
to them, than of pain to the offending party. 

How it was possible for the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, and especially for the numerous poorer classes, 
to hold out under such a state of things, I am unable 
to conceive. The city had been shut up on a single 
day’s notice, and for an indefinite time; so that no 
one, of course, could make preparation for such an 
emergency. Nothing could come into the city but 
provisions, and little or nothing passed out except 
money ; and of this the vast shorty of the inhabitants 
had little or none in store. Already the complaint 
was universal, that the daily purchases in the markets 
had exhausted the stock of small coins; so that it was 
next to impossible to give or obtain change. 

Nevertheless, permission could be obtained to en- 
ter the city by authority of the Hakim , preceded and 
followed by oflicials of the quarantine, to” prevent all 
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contact with the people and forbidden objects. The 
English travellers whom we had met at Hebron, and 
who were now encamped on the S. W. of the city 
beyond the Valley of Hinnom, availed themselves of 
such a permission, to visit the interior of Jerusalem; 
but in our case there was no motive to do so, strong 
enough to counterbalance the accompanying risk and 
trouble. With our friends, who still remained in the 
city, we had frequent communication from the walls; 
and once both Messrs. Whiting and Nicolayson with 
their families came out, accompanied by a health 
officer, and met us for an hour or two under the ter- 
ebinth at the N. W. corner of the city. Here we bade 
each other farewell; and I am sure I shall forget 
their affectionate kindness we when I forget Jeru- 
salem. 

Thus passed the days of our last sojourning at the 


' Holy City. We made on Monday (June 11th) the 


excursion to Bethany, which has already been de- 
scribed; and the next day I completed the observa- 
tions on the Mount of Olives.' In all this, in writing 
up our journals, and in packing and. preparing for our 
long journey northwards, the time was fully occupied. 
I had indeed hoped to be able to make the excursion 
to the convents of St. Saba and St. John, as former- 
ly planned ;? but the necessity of reaching Beirit 
in time to meet the English steamer on the 8th of 
July, compelled us to forego this purpose, and bend 
our steps northwards without delay. We engaged 
seven spirited mules, to take us to Nazareth and Da- 
mascus, or wherever we might choose to.go, at fifteen 
Piastres a day, and half price when we did not travel. 
We obtained also a clean bill of health from the Ha- 
kim, which might enable us to avoid the quarantine 


2. See Vol. Il. p. 100. Vol. I. 2) See Vol. Il. p. 320. 
ee It. 10 
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regulations established in various places, against all 
comers from Jerusalem. 

Wednesday, June 13th. Having made our arrange- 
ments, so far as possible, over night, we rose early, 
hoping to set off in good season. But the packing 
and loading of the first morning on a journey, always 
occupies more time than on the subsequent days; be- 
cause every thing has to be first. distributed, and the 
loads balanced and arranged, in the order which after- 
wards remains unchanged. As too we were now 
leaving Jerusalem for the last time, we took with us 
all our baggage; which had not been the case on 
our previous excursions. Mr. Lanneau also was set- 
ting off for Yafa at the same time, intending to take 
the camel-road, and thus accompany us for an hour 


upon our way. We had this time but two muleteers, 
both owners and partners in the animals they drove; — 
one, the elder and principal, from Jerusalem, and the 
other from Safed. Each took along also a donkey ~ 


for his own occasional use; one of them a fine sleek 
animal, the other gaunt and shaggy, like a scarecrow. 
With all our exertions, it was 62 o’clock before 
we were able to set off; and then the muleteers had 
to go to the gate of the city after grain. We passed 
on by the tomb of Sheikh Jerafy at 6° 55’; and reach- 
ing the top of Scopus, stopped there for a quarter of 
an hour, to wait for our attendants, and to take our 
farewell view of the Holy City. 


The emotions which crowd upon the mind at such 


a moment, I leave for the reader to conceive. The 
historical associations connected with. the city and 
the various objects around, cannot but be deeply y inter- 
esting even to the infidel or the heathen; how ath 
more to the heart of the believer ! What a multitude 
of wonderful events have taken place upon that spot! 
What an influence has proceeded from it, affecting 
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the opinions and destinies of individuals and the world, 
for time and for eternity ! 

If my feelings were strongly excited on first enter- 
ing the Holy City, they were now hardly less so on 
leaving it for the last time. As we had formerly ap- 
proached, repeating continually the salutation of the 
Psalmist : “ Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces;” so now we could not but add: 
“ For our brethren and companions’ sakes we will now 
say, Peace be within thee !’! Her palaces indeed are 
long since levelled to the ground; and the haughty 
Muslim now for ages treads her glory in the dust. 
Yet as we waited, and looked again from this high 
ground upon the city and the surrounding objects, I 
could not but exclaim: “Beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of 
the North, the city of the great King! "2 One long 
last look; and then turning away, I bade those sacred 


hills Paapmell for ever. 


We proceeded on our way.? At 72 o’clock we 
passed Sha’fat five minutes on our left; and at 8" 10, 
the old foundations near the foot of the descent be- 
yond.* A few steps further, the camel-road to Ram- 
leh goes off obliquely towards el-Jib, leading on the 
right of the intervening hills. Here we parted from 
our friend and host Mr. Lanneau, to whose unwearied 
kindness and attention we had been so much indebted 
in Jerusalem; he going towards Yafa, and we keep- 
ing on eerie el-Bireh. We passed the ruined Khan 
opposite er-Ram at a quarter before nine, having er- 
Ram on our right; and at 9" 35’ the ruins of ’Atara 
were on our left ‘Twenty minutes later we were on 


eal Ps. exxii pi. ps 4) See Vol. II. p. 317. 
af Ps. xlviii. 2. 5 5) For all these places, and the 
3) At this Velie we had been aspect of the lag ath see Vol. II. 
N. by E. 4 E. from the city, while pp. 314-318 


el-Bireh bore N. 
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the ridge, which separates the valley we had ascended 
from that S. of el-Bireh running to the Jordan; and 
keeping around the head of this, we reached the foun- 
tain S. W. of el-Bireh at 10 o’clock.’ 

We halted here for nearly half an hour;in order to 
procure a guide; intending to take the way leading by 
the village of Jufna, which lies west of both the 
branches of the great Nabulus road. We found a 
small caravan of camels resting at the fountain, laden 
with wheat, which they were transporting from Nabu- 
lus to Bethlehem. The men were baking a large 
round flat cake of bread, in the embers of a fire of 
camel’s and cow-dung. ‘Taking it out when done, 
they brushed off the ashes and divided it among the 
party, offering us also a portion. I tasted it, and 
found it quite as good as the common bread of the 
country. ‘They had no other provisions. These were 
men of Bethlehem ; and this is the common fare of 
persons travelling in this manner. 

Having obtained a guide, we set off again at 
twenty-five minutes past 10 o’clock; proceeding along 
on the west side of the village of Bireh, without en- 
tering it. The Nabulus road here divides into two 
branches; one passing near Bethel and by ’Ain Ye- 
braid, the other lying more west; they unite again 
further on, at or before ’Ain el-Haramiyeh. We fol- 
lowed the western branch for ten minutes beyond 
the village ;_ and then at 10" 40’ diverged from it 
more towards the left, on a course N.N.E. At 11 
o’clock the way led along the side of a small shallow 
pond on our left, called el-Bali’a; it was now dry ; 
but in winter the water runs from it eastward towards 
the Jordan. Keeping on North, we very soon crossed 


1) For an account of this foun- to el-Bireh, see Vol. IL. pp. 130- 
tain, and also of our former visit 133. 


“* 
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the water-shed, where the land begins to decline 
gradually towards the N. W. At a quarter past 
eleven, a ruin called Kefr Murr was on a hill at our 
right ten minutes distant ; and we began to look down 
into the valley of Jufna, and to meet with a few stunt- 
ed bushes. It is rather a peculiar feature of the whole 
region around Jerusalem, that while trees of various 
kinds are not infrequent, shrubs and. bushes are rarely 
to be seen. 

We were somewhat singnised to find here the evi- 
dent traces of an ancient paved road, entirely similar 
to the Roman roads of Italy and other regions. It 
was obviously of old a public, and probably a military 
way, between the cities of Gophna and Jerusalem; 
the great road apparently, which in ancient times, as 
now, led along the summit of the high mountainous 
tract, from the plain of Esdraelon through Neapolis 
and Gophna to the Holy City. The pavement still 
remains entire for a very considerable distance. At 
114 o’clock a small ruin called Arniitieh was on our 
right; and we soon began to descend by a branch 
Wady into the deep valley in which Jufna lies. . After 
fifteen minutes, there was-a fountain on our left with 
running water, and flocks round about. The great 
Wady before us, here runs N. E. and has its beginning 
at some distance to the left, north of Ram-Allah, from 
which it is separated by another deep Wady passing 
down West. This of Jufna also afterwards curves 
around to the N. W. and runs off to the western sea. 
It here spreads out into a small fertile plain, lying very 
deep, in which Jufna stands, surrounded by high hills. 
We reached the place at 12 o’clock, an hour and a 
half from el-Bireh. 

We stopped for a lunch a few rods short of the vil- 
lage, under a large walnut-tree, like the English wal- 
nut, the first we had seen. Close by were also two 
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Meis-trees, (Cordia myza of botanists,) tall and beau- 
ful, with round tops and large leaves; from the ber- 
ries of which bird-lime is made. 'The walnut-tree 
was growing within the precincts of an ancient church, 
which the Christian Sheikh of the village, whom we 
called, said was dedicated to St. George. It must 
have been quite large; and many limestone columns 
with which it was ornamented, are lying around, or their 
fragments standing upright; but there were not enough 
of the foundations remaining above. ground, to enable 
us to take the dimensions. Under the tree, a small 
enclosure contains an altar, on which mass is still 
sometimes celebrated; and also the ancient baptismal 
font of limestone, partly buried in the ground. ‘This 
latter measured five feet in diameter, three and a half 
feet high, and two feet nine inches deep within; the 
inside being. excavated in the form of a cross, with 
the corners rounded. In the village itself, which lies 
just across the bed of the Wady, are the ruined walls 
of a castle, which may perhaps be of the age of the 
crusades. 

The whole valley, and the sides of the mountains 
around, are very fully cultivated, and abound in olives, 
vines, and fig-trees, belonging to this and the neigh- 
bouring villages. Around the village itself are also 
numerous apple, pear, fig, pomegranate, apricot, and 
some walnut-trees. The landscape on every side is 
rich, and indicates a high degree of fertility and thrift. 
The present inhabitants of Jufna are all Christians ; 
they number only forty-two taxable men; which gives 
a population of not more than two hundred souls. 
After the rebellion of 1834, twenty-six men were 
taken to Egypt and put into the public works, whence 
they have never returned. Not long since, one of 
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3 
their two priests went. to Egypt to look after them, 
and died there.! 

In respect to Jufna, both the name and the position 
show conclusively, that it is the ancient Gophna of 
Josephus, Ptolemy, and the Peutinger Tables ; a name 
which does not appear in this form in Scripture? Eu- 
sebius places it fifteen Roman miles from Jerusalem 
on the way to Neapolis, and the Tables at sixteen; 
we travelled over the interval in rather more than 
four and a half hours, and found the traces of the an- 
cient public road. It appears from Josephus to have 
been a strong place. Like Lydda, it was taken by 
Cassius, and the inhabitants sold into slavery; from 
which they were released by a decree of Antony.* 
It became later the head of a toparchy; was captured 
by Vespasian; and Titus passed through it on his 
march from Samaria to the siege of Jerusalem But 
since the days of Eusebius, all memory of it seems to 
have perished. The writers of the times of the cru- 
sades appear not to mention the name; nor do I find 
a single notice of it in any tradition or traveller. The 


1) From Jufna we took the fol- may come from the Ophni of Ben- 


In this case 


lowing bearings: Bir ez-Zeit a 
small Christian village half an hour 
distant, N. 45° W. Tell ’Asar 
with a Wely, N. 48° EK. Yebrad, 
half an hour distant on the west- 
ern branch of the Nabulus road, 
N. 63° E. ’Ain Yebrad, on the 
eastern branch, about 8. 70° E. 
Darah, 8. 68° E.—Tell ’Asir we 
had also seen formerly from ’Alya, 
el-Bireh, and Ram-Allah; see Vol. 
Il. pp. 125, 131, 133. Is this per- 
haps the Hazor of Benjamin, Neh. 
xi. 33? If so, there is here the 
same change from Heth (p) to 


?Ain, as in Beit Ur from Beth-Ho- 
ron; see above, p. 60, and Note 1. 


2) Ptolem. TV. 16. Keland Pa- 


laest. pp. 461, 816. There is a 
pranibiliey that the name Gophna 


jamin, Josh. xviii. 24. 
there must have been a change of 
the Hebrew Ain (¥) into Gimel (,), 


which sometimes, though rarely 
took place. It may have come in 
this mstance through the Greek, 
where the change was common. 
See Gesenius’ Heb. Lex. letters 
4 and ». 

3) Onomast, art. Vallis Botri, 
gaoayé Borovoc. This article ig 
not translated by Jerome. It speaks 
for the ancient fertility of the val- 
ley, that it was then held by some 
to be the vale of Eshcol. 

4) See p. 50, above. Joseph. 
Ant. XIV. 11.2. ibid. 12. 2, seq. 
Bi Ji LAL 2: 

5)Josepht B: J. TIT. 3. 5. 1V. 9. 
9. V.2.1. Comp. VI. 2. 2, 3. 
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name Gophna stands indeed upon some modern maps, 
in this vicinity; but simply, as it would seem, on the 
authority of Eusebius. : 

We left Jufna at 1 40’ without a guide; and fol- 
lowing down the valley N. E. twenty-five minutes, 
reached ’Ain Sinia at five minutes past two; another 
village, surrounded in like manner with vineyards and 
fruit-trees. Near by were also gardens of vegetables, 
watered from a well. The bed of the valley had here 
some standing water; and a branch Wady came in 
from the Southeast; up which we could see ’Ain Ye- 
- brad on the top of a hill. 

The main valley here bends North; the cultivation 
continued as we advanced; first chiefly olives, and 
then fig-trees. At 24 o’clock a side valley came in 
from the West; and all the mountains around the 
wide space thus opened, presented the aspect of like 
cultivation. Fifteen minutes later, the large village of 
’Atara appeared on the summit of a high hill, seen up 
through a small side Wady, bearing N. W. and distant 
about half an hour. It might almost seem, as if this 
was the scriptural Ataroth of the border of Ephraim ; 
or at least that of which Eusebius speaks within that 
tribe.’ 

We kept on down the valley; and at 2" 55’ a 
branch of considerable size came in from the E. S. E. 
We ought to have gone up this lateral Wady, and thus 
reached the usual Nabulus road in a narrow valley 
called Wady el-Jib, in which is the fountain ’Ain el- 
Haramiyeh on that road? But our muleteers professed 


1) Josh. xvi. 2, 7. Onomast. hour south of Sinjil. Maundrell 


art. Atharoth,’Aoyvataood. Kuse- 
bius says merely: ode pudijg Iu- 
ong, which Jerome paraphrases : 
“juxta Ramam in tribu Joseph ;” 
probably confounding it with the 
present ’Atara near er-RAm. 

_ 2) This fountain is about an 


in passing from Nabulus to Jerusa- 
lem, mentions two villages, first 
‘Geeb’ and then ‘ Selwid,’ as lying 
west of the road in that vicinity. 
These are probably the Jibia and 
Selwad of our lists; and the name 
of Wady el-Jib doubtless comes 
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to know the way, and kept on down the main valley 
until 3 20’. Here it becomes very narrow, turns N. 
W. and, under the name of Wady el-Belat, soon be- 
gins to descend the mountain towards the western 
plain. We now discovered that we were out of our 
road; and after a delay of ten minutes, by the direc- 
tion of a peasant, we began to climb the steep hill on 
the North, along a small water-course, but without any 
path. The ascent was very difficult; but we came 
out at length after half an hour on the top; where we 
found table-land and a fine plain, with people gather- 
ing the harvest. Here we struck a path; and contin- 
uing on North, came at twenty minutes past four, to 
the large village of Jiljilia. . 

The poor people of this place had never before 
seen Franks in their village, and seemed frightened at 
our coming; at first they even denied its name. ‘The 
probable cause of this we afterwards found out at 
Sinjil. ‘The place stands very high, near the western 
brow of the high mountain-tract. It affords a very 
extensive view out over the great lower plain and sea ; 
while at the same time the mountains of Gilead are 
seen in the East. Far in the N. N. E. too, we could 
see for the first time a lofty dark blue mountain ; 
which we afterwards found to be no other than Jebel 
esh-Sheikh, the Hermon of Scripture, beyond Banias, 
still not less distant from us than eighty minutes of 
latitude. 

Close on the north side of the village, is the broad 
valley which passes down on the North of Sinjil; here 
some two hundred feet deep, and more contracted as 


the Gebim of Isa. x. 31; Onomast. 
art. Gebin. lt might rather be the 


from the former. See Maundrell 
under March 25.—Eusebius and Je- 


rome speak of a Geba, five Roman 
miles from Gophna towards Nea- 
olis, which is probably the same ; 
ut they err in connecting it with 


Vo. III. 


Gibeah of Phinehas in Mount 

Ephraim; Josh. xxiv. 33 in the 

Hebrew. Josephus Fafade, Ant. 
=; he29. 


Eh 
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it begins to descend to the West, in order to unite with 
Wady el-Belat, which we had left. In the lower 
‘western region also, the large Wady el-Lubban was 
pointed out; which, coming from the small plain of 
that name on the Nabulus road, runs down to join 
Wady el-Belat at a village Kiirawa, situated between 
the two. The united Wady is then called Wady Ku- 
rawa; and runs into the ’Aujeh not far from Ras el- 
’Ain. 

The form Jiljilia obviously corresponds to the an- 
cient name Gilgal; but I find no mention of any an- 
cient place of that name situated in this vicinity." 

In order to regain the Nabulus road, we found it 
necessary to go directly to Sinjil. ‘There is indeed a 
path from Jiljilia to Nabulus; but it was represented _ 
as being very bad; and must necessarily cross several 
very deep vallies. We now took a guide, although 
Sinjil was in sight; because we wished to obtain vari- 
ous points of information respecting the region. Leay- 

ing Jiljilia at 4" 40’, we returned for a short time on 
~. our former path, in ‘order to pass around the head of a 
short but deep branch Wady, running down into that 
on the North. Our way afterwards led over high 
table-land. At 5 o’clock we passed the foundations 
of a former village; and then after a few minutes a 
cistern. ‘The mountains around Nabulus were in sight 
much of the way; and also Hermon far in the distance. 
We reached Sinjil at 5% o’clock, lying on the high 
southern bank of the deep Wady running West, at 
least two hundred feet above its bottom. Here we 
encamped for the night, and were very kindly receiv- 

ed by the Sheikh and people of the village. 
“Sinjil overlooks the broad fertile valley below it, 
1) From Jiljilia various places el-Ghirabeh, N. 58° E. ’Amiria, 


were in sight, bearing as follows: N.15° W. Firkha, N. 50° W. 
Sinjil E, Abu el-’Auf, N. 70° E. 
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which more towards the East spreads out. into a rich 
basin or plain of considerable extent, surrounded by 
_ fine hills. In the midst of this basin the village Tur- 
mus ’Aya' is seen, situated upon a low mound. The 
great Nabulus road does not pass directly through 
Sinjil, but descends to the valley by a side Wady 
some ten minutes further East; and crossing it, keeps 
on over the hills to Khan el-Lubban. On that road, 
following the eastern branch northwards from el-Bireh, 
the distances may be reckoned as follows: “ 


H. m. 
45. 


30. 


10. 


Jiljilia, Sinjil, and Turmus ’Aya all lie within the 
province of Jerusalem. Further north all belongs to 
Nabulus.’ 

We found the inhabitants of Sinjil in some com-_ #¢ v 
motion. A party of soldiers was now quartered in 
the village, in order to collect the price of a horse — 
demanded by the government. A requisition, it 
seems, had been issued for a certain number of horses 
from each district; and these again having been ap- 

ortioned among the villages, it had fallen to the lot 
of Sinjil to furnish one. The Sheikh said it would cost 
the village at least nine purses, equivalent to two hun- 


To Bethel (Beitin) . Hoke. 
> Ain Yebrid ee 
Ain el-Haramiyeh 
Bottom of valley under Sinjil 
Khan el-Lubban? 


Bee ee 
s Gen? 8% 


1) This name might at first sug- 
gest the Ai of Scripture; which 
however lay very near to Bethel. 
Josh. viii. 9, 12, 17. 

2) For these last three distances 
I am indebted to the notes of Mr. 
Smith in’ 1835. 

3) The bearings of the various 
places seen from Sinjil were as fol- 
lows: Turmus ’Aya, N. 85° E- 
Jalad, N.55°E. Kariyat N. 42° E. 
Abu el’ Auf N. 15° EK. Arak el- 
Ghifir N. 4° W. Sekakeh N. 13° 


W. Firkha N. 60° W._ Jiljilia 
W.—Is Kiriytt perhaps the Co- 
reae (Kogéar) of Josephus? Pom- 

ey marching from Damascus to 
erusalem by way of Scythopolis, 
comes to Coreae in the northern 
part of Judea; Jos. Ant. XIV. 3. 4. 
B. J. 1. 6. 5. Vespasian marches 
from Neapolis to Coreae the first 
day, and the next to Jericho; B. 
J.1V. 8.1. Both these specifica- 
tions accord well with the position 
of Kiriytt, 


:* 


; 
ie 
oe 
a 
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dred and twenty-five Spanish dollars. A crier went 
about at evening, proclaiming ina loud voice, that all 
the men must be at home to-morrow; and that who- _ 
ever should be absent, would be beaten with so many 


| blows.—According to the Sheikh, the village was 


originally registered as containing two hundred and 
six taxable men, or about eight hundred souls; but 
since then more than one hundred had been taken as 
soldiers, and yet the village has to pay the taxes of 
the whole original number. . : 

It was probably in consequence of this requisition, 
now going on in the region, that the people of Jiljilia 
had been alarmed at our appearance among them; 
supposing us, at first, to have some connection with 
the government. We felt the same difficulty still 
more the next day, in passing through the country 
south of Nabulus. 

Thursday, June 14th. A prominent object of our 


inquiries in this region, was of course the ancient 


Shiloh, celebrated in the history of the Israelites, as 
the place where the ark remained from the time of 
Joshua to Samuel. Our guide from Jiljilia yesterday 
spoke of a ruin N. E. from Sinjil, called Seilin; of 
which there was a saying among the people, that 
were the Franks to visit it, they would deem it of 
such importance, that they would not go away in less * 
than aday. 'This man was a common peasant of Jil- 
jilia, and could have heard this story only from the 
mouths of neighbours of his own class. On inquiring 
further at Sinjil, we found that the place in question 
lay not very far from the road, and might be visited 
by a small circuit. As the position seemed to answer 
well to that of Shiloh, we determined to go thither. 
We therefore sent off our servants, with the luggage, 
on the direct road by Khan el-Lubban ; and taking a 


oo ae 
oe 
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guide, proceeded ourselves in the direction of 'Turmus 
Aya: '*:s 

We ‘were ready to set off early, but were delayed 
by our muleteers. The hospitality which we had found 
so common in the Southwest of Judah, no longer ex- 
ists on this great road; too many Rranksdhave passed 
here, not to have taught the people to take payment 
for every thing. Yet we did not find them unreasonable 
in theirdemands. We finally set off at 6o0’clock, de- 
scending by a very steep path from the village to the 
bottom of the northern valley, where we crossed the 
Jerusalem road, and then proceeded eastward over 
the fine plain. Wereached Turmus’Aya at 6} o’clock, 
situated on a low rocky mound in the level valley. 
The plain swells out beyond into a beautiful oval ba- 
sin, extending towards the East for an hour or more, 
shut in by picturesque hills. It was now covered 


mostly with the deep green of the springing millet, — 


interspersed with yellow fields of ripe wheat. 
Leaving Turmus ’Aya at our right, we turned up 
a small Wady N. N. E., in which after fifteen or twenty 
minutes we passed the water-shed, and found the val- 
ley beginning to descend towards the North. We 
came at 7 o’clock to the ruins of Seiltin, surrounded 
by hills, but-looking out through the small valley we 
had traversed, towards the plain on the South. Hardly 
five minutes before reaching the proper site, is an an- 
cient ruin, a tower, or perbaps a small chapel, about 
twenty eight feet square inside, with walls four feet 
thick. Within are three prostrate columns, with Co- 
rinthian capitals lying separate. ‘The stone which 
forms the upper part of the door-way, is ornamented 
on the outside with sculptured work, an amphora 
between two chaplets. Along the outer wall, a de- 
fence or buttress of sloping masonry has been built up, 


> &* 
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obviously at a later period. The Arabs call this ruin 
the Mosk of Seiliin. As we came up, three startled 
owls flew off in dismay. | 

The main site consists of the ruins of a compara- 
tively modern village, covering a small 'Tell; which is 
separated from the higher mountain on the North by 
a deep narrow Wady, coming from the East and run- 
ning down towards Khan el-Lubban. On the East 
and West of the Tell are two small, though wider Wa- 
dys, running down north into the former; while towards 
the South the Tell connects with the slope running 
up from the plain of Turmus ’Aya, but rises consider- 
ably above it. The position is in itself a fine one for 
strength, if it were ever fortified; though it is com- 
manded by the neighbouring hills. Among the ruins 
of modern houses are many large stones, and some 
fragments of columns, showing the place to have been 

an ancient site. At the southern foot of the Tell is a 
~ small ruined mosk, standing partly beneath a noble 
oak tree.’ 

Our guide told us of a fountain up through the nar- 
row valley towards the East. We went thither, and 
found that the valley here breaks through a ridge, and 
is at first shut in by perpendicular walls of rock; then 
follows a more open tract; and here, at the left, fifteen — 
minutes from Seiltin, is the fountain. *The water is 
excellent; and issues from the rocks first into a sort of 
artificial well, eight or ten feet deep; and thence into 
a reservoir lower down. Many flocks and herds were 
waiting round about. In the sides of the narrow val- 
ley are many excavated tombs, now much broken 
away; near the fountain are also several tombs, and 
one in an isolated block. We returned down the val- 


1) The only bearings from Sei- Sinjil S. 50° W. Abu el-Auf, 
lan were: Turmus Aya S.8. Ww, 58. 82° W. 
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ley, and followed it through on the north side of 
Seiltin. 

The proofs that Seiltin is actually the site of the 
ancient Shiloh, lie within a small compass; and both 
the name and position are sufficiently decisive. The 
full form of the Hebrew name was apparently ‘Shilon, 
as we find it in the gentile noun Shilonite; and Jose- 
phus writes it also both Sto and Siloun.! The posi- 
tion of Shiloh is very definitely described in the book 
of Judges, as “on the north side of Bethel, on the east 
side of the highway that goeth up from Bethel to 
Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah.’? Eusebius 
and Jerome place it, one ten and the other twelve 
Roman miles from Neapolis, in the region of Acraba- 
tene* With the exception of these confused and pro- 
bably conjectural distances, all the other circum- 
stances correspond exactly to Seiltin; for we were 
here on the East of the great road between Bethel 
and Shechem (Nabuius), and in passing on towards 
the latter place, we came after an hour to the village 
of Lebonah, now el-Lubban. 

Here then was Shiloh, where the tabernacle was 
set up after the country had been subdued before the 
Israelites ; and where the last and general division of 
the land was made among the tribes.* The ark and 
tabernacle long continued here; from the days of 


1) The Hebrew exhibits vari- 
ous forms, e. g. A>yj 1 Kings ii. 
27. al. mbvj Josh. xviii. 1, 8. al. 
jduyj Judg. xxi. 21. al. bv Judg. 
xxi. 19. al. Gentile noun 73>4uj 


1 Kings xi. 29. xii. 15. See Gese~ 


nius Lex. Heb. art. Adswj.—Jose- 
phus, 2:40 Antiq. VIII. 7. 7. ibid. 
11. 1. Sviodv Antig. V. 1. 19, 20. 
ibid. 2. 9, 12. 

2) Judg. xxi. 19. 

3) Onomast. art. Selo. These 
distances are both incorrect; for 


the village of Lebonah (Lubban) 
is itself more than four hours or 
12 Roman miles south of Nabulus. 
Or Jerome may perhaps have esti- 
mated the distance on a straight 
course, passing on the east of Lub- 
ban; in which case his !2 miles 
would be less far out of the way, 
though still too short. The text 
also may have been corrupted ; 
that of Eusebius is certainly s0, 
for the word Neapolis has fallen 
Ont. 
4) Josh. xviii. 1-10. 
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Joshua during the ministry of all the Judges, until the 
close of Eli’s life; and here Samuel was dedicated to 
God, and his childhood spent in the Sanctuary.’ In 
honour of the presence of the ark, there was “a feast 
of the Lord in Shiloh yearly,”- during which “the 
daughters of Shiloh came out to dance in dances;” 
and it was on such an occasion, that they were seized | 
and carried off by the remaining Benjamites as wives.” 
The scene of these dances may not improbably have 
been somewhere around the fountain above described. 
From Shiloh the ark was at length removed to the 
army of Israel; and being captured by the Philistines, 
returned no more to its former place.? Shiloh hence- 
forth, though sometimes the residence of prophets, as 
of Ahijah celebrated in the history of Jeroboam,* is 
nevertheless spoken of as forsaken and accursed of 
God.’ It is mentioned in Scripture during the exile, 
but not afterwards; and Jerome speaks of it in his day 
as so utterly in ruins, that the foundations of an altar 
could scarcely be pointed out. 

From that time onward, the place of Shiloh ap- 
pears to have been utterly forgotten in ecclesiastical: 
tradition ; and I find no further notice of its position 
until the time of the crusaders. 'These soldiers of the 
cross found Shilo at Neby Samwil; and there too 
monks and pilgrims continued to find it, without much 
variation, until the middle of the sixteenth century.’ 


1) 1 Sam. c. i—iv. 

2) Judg. xxi. .19-23. 

3).1 Sam. c. iv—vi. 

4)1 Kings xi. 29. xii. 15. xiv. 2, 


seq. 

5) Ps. xxviii. 60, seq. Jer. vii. 
12, 14. xxvi. 6. , 

6) Jer. xli. 5. Hieron. Comm. 
in Sophon. i. 14, seq. “ Vix ruina- 
rum parva vestigia in magnis quon- 
dam urbibus cernimus. Silo taber- 
naculum et arca Domini fuit ; vix 


altaris fundamenta monstrantur.” 
Epitaph. Paulae p. 676, ed. Mart. 
“Quid narrem Silo, in qua altare 
dirutum hodieque monstratur 2” 
7) Benj. de Tudela par Barat. 
p. 102, “San Samuel de Scilo, qui 
est Scilo.” Brocardus c. 1X. p- 
184. Marinus Sanut. 249, 
Breydenbach in Reissb. p- 130, 
136. Adrichomius p. 30. See 


Vol. II. p. 143. 
; 6 
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At that time, it would almost seem as if Bonifacius 
was acquainted with the true site. Speaking of the 
way from Jerusalem to Shechem (Nabulus), he says: 
“ At fifteen miles north of el-Bireh there is a large Hos- 
_pitium in a valley, with a fountain outside; and not 
far off on the right is Shiloh, where an altar and ruin- 
ed church areseen.’”” This certainly accords well with 
the position of Seilin relative to Khan el-Lubban; 
which itself is nearly five and a half hours from el- 
Bireh. 

But if the true position was thus for a time known, 
it was again soon forgotten; for at the close of the 
same century, Cotovicus places Shiloh at twelve miles 
north of el-Bireh upon the top of a high mountain, the 
highest in Palestine ;? and although Quaresmius pro- 
fesses to adopt the report of Bonifacius, yet it is easy 
to see from the confusion of his language, and the 
various other opinions which he rejects, that no cer- 
tain and definite knowledge of the place was then ex- 
tant2 Since that time, so far as I can find, no further 
attempts have been made to ascertain the site of Shi- 
laity - 

Leaving Seiliin at 8 o’clock, we followed down the 
valley, which takes the name of Wady el-Lubban, by 
-a rapid descent N. W. by W. for twenty minutes, 
passing a well on our left. The valley then turns 
west, and becomes level and fertile ; the fields of mil- 
let were green and beautiful, perhaps a foot high; and 
here, for the first and only time, we saw people at, 
work weeding the millet with a sort of hoe; but with- 


1) De: perenn. Cultu Terrae 
Sanct. quoted by Quaresmius Tom. 
I. p. 798. + 

2) Cotovic. Itin. p.. 386. The 
author here evidently confounds 
Neby Samwil with this more north- 
ern position of Shiloh. 

3) Quaresmius II. p. 796-799. 


Vou. IVT. 


4) Troilo in 1667 says the site 
was utterly unknown; though the 
Greeks professed to show it at 
Khan el-Lubban; p. 405. Schu- 
bert at Sinjil speaks of “ Silun” as 
lying in the N. E. but he did not 
visit it; Reise III. p. 130. 
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out loosening the earth around the plants. The val- 
ley lies lower than that by Sinjil; for our ascent to 
Seilin was much less than our subsequent descent. 
At 8" 35’ was another well; and fifteen minutes later 
we were opposite the Khan el-Lubban, lying perhaps 
five minutes distant S. W. at the south end of the 
charming little plain into which the valley here en- 
ters, and at the foot of the mountain over which the 
direct road comes from Sinjil. We had avoided this 
mountain by taking the route of Seiltin, where the 
ridge is broken through by vallies. This Khan is now 
in ruins; but near by is a fine fountain of running 
water. From it the beautiful oval plain extends north 
about fifteen minutes, with perhaps half that breadth, 
lying here deep among high rocky hills. On the slope 
of the mountain in the N. W. is seen the village of 
Lubban; while about the middle of the western side, 
a narrow chasm through the mountain, carries off the 
waters of the plain and surrounding tract. This is 
the Wady el-Lubban, which we had seen from Jiljilia 
as it runs to join Wady el-Belat, and so to the ’Aujeh 
in the lower western plain.’ 

Our course was now North through this fine basin; 
here we again fell into the Jerusalem road, and came 
up with our servants and luggage, waiting for us be- 
neath the shade of some trees. We passed on, leav- 
ing them to load up and follow us. At 9 o’clock we 
were opposite the village of Lubban, situated on the ~ 
N. W. acclivity, considerably above the plain. It is 
inhabited ; has the appearance of an old place; and in 
the rocks above it are excavated sepulchres. There 
can be little doubt of its being the Lebonah of the Old 
‘T'estament, between Bethel and Shechem?2 The co- 
incidence was, I believe, first suggested by Maundrell ; 


1) See above, p. 82. 2) Judg. xxi. 19. 
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and has ever since been adopted without question by 
most of those who have noticed the village at all! Yet 
from the days of the book of Judges till the time of the 
crusades, I am not aware that there occurs any men- 
tion of this name or place; unless perhaps it be the 
Beth-leban of the Talmud? Brocardus, and after him 
others, call it Lemna and Lebna; but appear to have 
had no suspicion of its connection with any ancient 
site.* 

At the N. E. corner of the plain, where we now 
were, another level valley comes in from the East, 
through which we issued from this fine basin. The val- 
ley is at first narrow; but expands more and more as 
the road follows it up, until it turns northwards and be- 
comes an open plain. Our course was about E. by N. 
for twenty minutes; and then N.N. E. At 93 o’clock 
the village es-Sawieh was directly over us upon the 
hill at our left, overhanging the road. A little fur- 
ther on, we stopped for ten minutes under the shade of 
a large tree, to let our servants and baggage come up. 
At 9° 50’ we passed a ruined Khan on the road, also 
called es-Sawieh, at the upper part of the plain, just 
upon the water-shed, where the land begins to descend 

towards the North into the next parallel valley. 

Here we made a very considerable descent along 
a steep narrow Wady; and at 10" 5’ reached the bot- 
tom of a large and very stony valley running from EH. 
to W. or rather towards the W. S. W. Some men 
from Riam-Allah, whom we met, said it runs down to 
the ’Aujeh in the western plain, uniting with it below 


1) Maundrell, March 24. Re- 
land Palaest. pp. 871,872. Raumer 
Pal. p. 207, etc. 

2) Reland 1. ¢. 

3) Brocardus places “ Lemna, 
casale valde pulchrum,” at four 
leagues from N&bulus towards Je- 


rusalem on the right, c. VII. p. 
178. Breydenbach copying Bro- 
cardus, writes Lepna; Reissb. p. 
128. Cotovicus has Lebna; p. 
337. Quaresmius makes no allu- 
sion to the name or place. 
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the castle of Ras el-Ain. On our right, perhaps: half 
an hour distant, were two villages; one on the south 
side of the valley, near the summit of a high conical 
hill, called Kitbalan, surrounded by vineyards and 
large groves of olive and fig-trees; the other called 
Yetma,' on the north side of the valley near the top of 
the mountain, almost in ruins. These names, ,how- 
ever, were given to us some time after we had passed; 
for on the spot, we could find no one to inform us, nor 
could we learn the name of the valley. This Wady 
again lies deeper than the plain of el-Lubban; for our 
descent into it was greater than our ascent from that 
plain to the water-shed. 

From this valley we had a rather steep ascent to 
the summit of the high ridge on the North. We 
reached the top at 10° 35’, having just before passed 
the foundations of a ruined tower. Here we had our 
first view of the great plain of Miikhna, which stretches 
along for several hours on the East of the mountains 
among which Nabulus is situated. Those mountains 
were now before us in all their beauty; Mount Geri- 
zim, crowned by a Wely on its highest point, bearing 
_ North; just beyond it the entrance of the valley of 
Nabulus bearing nearly N. N. East; further North the 
rugged heights of Mount Ebal; and then the fine 
plain extending still beyond towards the N. N. E. 
skirted on its eastern side in its whole length by tracts 
of picturesque though lower hills. Much as I had 
read of Palestine, and multitudinous as have been the 
travellers upon this very road, I must confess that the 
existence here of such an extensive plain, running in 
this direction from S.S. W. to N. N. E. was almost 
utterly unknown to me. We could perceive our road 
forming a waving line along the foot of the high west- 


1) There is reason to doubt the to this village. Our lists seem to 
correctness of the name,as applied give it on the West of the road. 
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ern hills, and under Mount Gerizim, until it entered 
the valley of Nabulus, still two hours distant. 

A steep descent brought us in twenty minutes, to 
the southern extremity eh the plain, near a cistern; in 
this part indeed the plain comes almost to a point. “At 7 
11" 25’ we crossed the dry bed of a torrent, which in 
winter carries off the waters of the alvobe southern 
part of the plain towards the West, forming a deep 
Wady through the western hills; but we could neither 
learn its name, nor to what stream it runs in the great 
lower plain. . Fifteen or twenty minutes down. this 
valley on our left, were two villages; one on the 
southern hills in ruins, called Ktiza; the other on the 
northern side called ’Ain Abis. Directly opposite, on 
our right, upon the hills along the eastern side of the 
plain, perhaps forty minutes distant, was the large 
village of Beita. Just beyond this Wady we passed 
at 11" 35’ the large and old village of Hawara, lying 
above us on the slope at our left. Here the plain 
spreads out to a greater width; the eastern hills re- 
tiring somewhat more. On that side they are quite 
irregular and rocky, and often jut out into the plain ; 
while on the western side the base of the slopes de- 
parts much less from a right line. The broad plain 
presented a beautiful appearance; it is everywhere 
cultivated, and was now covered with the rich green 
of millet, mingled with the yellow of the ripe grain, 
which the peasants were harvesting. Yet the soil 
seemed less fertile than that of most of the plains we 
had visited. The average width of this plain, may be 
here not far from half an hour, or forty minutes. 

In passing along this plain we fell in with many. 
people ; but found more trouble in obtaining informa- 
tien from them, than we experienced in any other part 
of Palestine. 'They would hardly answer any of our 
questions; ahd although my companion dismounted 
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and walked with them a long distance, and entered 
into conversation with them, yet it was with the great- 
est difficulty that he could get them to tell even the 
names of the various villages. We had several times 
found something of the same reserve at first, and espe- 
cially yesterday at Jiljilia; but why it should be so 
much greater here than anywhere else, we were at a 
loss to conceive. We did not find it in Nabulus itself, 
nor further north; and it may not improbably have 
been connected with the general dread of the govern- 
mental requisitions now in progress. -Perhaps too the 
appearance of our Egyptian servants, carrying mus- 
kets, may have led them to imagine, that we had some 
connection with the government, and were seeking for 
information which might injure them. 'The peasantry 
around Nabulus, it may be remembered, as well as 
those around Hebron, had felt the stern vengeance of 
the Egyptian government, after the rebellion of A. D. 


Another steep Wady, coming down from the left, 
we passed at five minutes before noon; on which, high 
up and out of sight, is the large village or rather mar- 
ket town of Baurin. Half an hour later we had the 
little hamlet of Kefr Killin above us on the side of 
Mount Gerizim. Several villages were scattered along 
on the eastern hills; on that side Haudela, ’Awerta, 
and Raujib, succeeded each other. 

Instead of keeping along at the foot of the moun- 
tain quite to the entrance of the valley of Nabulus, 
the road ascends and winds around the N. E. corner 
of Mount Gerizim. We turned this point at 1 o’clock, 
and entered the narrow valley running up N. W. be- 
tween Mounts Gerizim and Ebal; thus leaving behind 
us the plain, which extends still further north. Below 
us, on the right, and just on the edge of the plain, are 
the ruins of a little hamlet called Belat; nearer at 
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hand, and about in the middle of the mouth of the nar- 
row valley, stands a small white building, a Wely, 
called Joseph’s tomb; while still nearer to the foot of 
Gerizim is the ancient well, known as that of Jacob. 
Directly opposite to the mouth of the valley, among 
the eastern hills, a beautiful smaller plain runs up 
eastward from the larger one; and on the low hills 
near its entrance on ie N cabs are seen the three vil- 
lages of ’Azmit, Deir el:Hatab, and Salim. : 
After turning the point of the mountain, our path 
descended very little; yet so great is here the ascent 
of the narrow valley, that in a quarter of an hour we 
came out upon its bottom, near a fine copious fountain 
in its middle, furnished with a reservoir. Below the 
fountain, towards the East, a tract of ground of three 
or four acres had recently been enclosed as a garden; 
but as yet it contained no trees. _ Above this point, we 
soon came to the olive-groves, where the ascent is less 
rapid, and the soil hard and stony. On the left, before 
reaching the city, at the foot of Gerizim, is a small 
tomb of a Muslim saint, called ’Amtid; but-of recent 
construction, as we were informed, and containing 
nothing of antiquity. At 13 0’clock we were opposite 
the eastern end of the long narrow town, which we 
did not now enter. Keeping the road along its north- 
ern side, we passed some high mounds, apparently of 
rubbish; where, all at once, the ground sinks down to 
a valley running towards the West, with a soil of rich 
black vegetable mould. Here a scene of luxuriant 
and almost unparalleled verdure burst upon our view. 
‘The whole valley was filled with gardens of vegetables 
and orchards of all kinds of fruits, watered by several 
fountains, which burst forth in various parts and flow 
westwards in refreshing streams. It came upon us 
suddenly like a scene of fairy enchantment. We saw 
nothing to compare with it in all Palestine. Here, 
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beneath the shade of an immense mulberry-tree, by 
the side of a purling rill, we pitched our tent for the 
remainder of the day and night. . 

_ The city of Nabulus! is long and narrow, stretching 
close along the N. E. base of Mount Gerizim in this 
small deep valley, half an hour distant from the great 
eastern plain. The streets are narrow; the houses 
high and in general well built, all of stone, with domes 
upon the roofs as at Jerusalem. ‘The valley itself, 


from the foot of Gerizim to that of Ebal, is here not 


more than some five hundred yards. wide, extending 
from 8. BE. to N. W. . The city lies directly upon a 
water-summit in this valley; the waters on the east- 


ern part, as. we have seen, flowing off East into the 


plain and so to the Jordan; while the fine fountains on 
the western side send off a pretty brook down the 
valley N. W. towards the Mediterranean. This some- 
what remarkable circumstance, so far as I can find, 
has hitherto been noted by no traveller. 

Mounts Gerizim and Ebal rise in steep’ rocky pre- 
cipices immediately from the valley on each side, ap- 
parently some eight hundred feet in height? The 
sides of both these mountains, as here seen, were to 
our eyes equally naked and sterile; although some 
travellers have chosen to describe Gerizim as fertile, 
and confine the sterility to Ebal? The only excep- 
tion in favour of the former, so far as we could per- 


1) We follow in this name the 


orthography of Abulfeda, which is 


probably the most correct. Ac- 
cording to the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion of the present day, it would 
be written Nablas. Abulf. Tab. Syr. 
85. 
: 2) According to Schubert’s ba- 
rometrical observations, the town 
of Nabulus is 1751 Par. feet above 


“the sea; and the summit of Geri- 


zim about 2500 feet, or about the 
same asthe Mount of Olives. This 


gives ‘750 feet for the height of the 


-mountain above the town. Reise 


III. p. 146. 

3) Cotovicus p. 338. O. von 
Richter Wallfahrten p. 56. This, 
story goes back to the time of Benj. 
of Tudela ; who says correctly, that 
there are fountains and fruit-trees 


on Gerizim, that is, in the ravine 


described in the text; but this is 
not true of the mountain in general, 
which is as barren as Ebal. Voy- 
ages par Barat. p. 84. / 
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ceive, is asmall ravine coming down opposite the west 
end of the town, which indeed is full of fountains and 
trees; in other respects both mountains, as here seen, 
are desolate, except that a few olive-trees are scattered 
upon them. The side of the northern mountain, Ebal, 
along the foot, is full of ancient excavated sepulchres. 
The southern mountain is now called by the inhabitants 
Jebel et-Tir,' though the name Gerizim is known at 
least to the Samaritans. The modern appellation of 
Ebal we did not learn. 

One of our first objects at Nabulus was to visit the 
Samaritans, that singular and feeble remnant of an 
ancient people, which to this day has survived the 
storms of ages and of adverse influences, upon their 
native soil. Some men formerly from Beirtit soon 
came around us; and an old Christian of the Greek 
rite, undertook to conduct us to the Samaritans, to the 
summit of Mount Gerizim, and to Jacob’s well. We 
repaired to the city, passing among luxuriant groves 
of fig and other fruit-trees, and entering by a gate at 
the western end. The quarter occupied by the Sa- 
maritans is in the S. W. part of the city, rising some- 
what upon the acclivity of Gerizim. It is well built, 
and the houses seemed solid and comfortable. On 
coming to the synagogue we found it closed. Several 
of the Samaritans came to us; but as the priest was 
not at hand to open the door, we could not now visit 
the synagogue. They offered us a guide, however, to 
the top of Mount Gerizim; and we determined to go 
thither immediately, and see the priest on our return. 
We set off therefore at 4 o’clock on foot, attended by 
one of the younger Samaritans, an honest. simple- 
minded man. Our old Christian we were willing to 
dismiss till we came back; having discovered mean- 


1) So too Yakat in Schult. Ind. in Vit. Salad. art. Tourum. 
Vou. III. 13 
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time, that his plan had been to take a Samaritan guide 
himself, besides demanding one of our mules to ride. 
We struck up the ravine above mentioned, whick 
comes down from the S. W. and is full of fruit-trees 
and verdure. Just out of the city is a fine fountain, 
called ’Asal; and still further up, an aqueduct and 
mill. 
Above the ravine the ascent of the mountain is 
steep; yet not so but that one might ride up without 
difficulty. When about two thirds of the way up, we 
heard a woman calling after us, who proved to be the 
mother of our Samaritan guide. He was her only 
son, and had come away, it seems, without her know-. 
ledge; and she was now in the utmost terror at find- 
ing that he had gone off as a guide to Franks, to show 
them the holy mountain. She had immediately fol- 
lowed us, and was now crying after us with all the 
strength of her lungs, forbidding him to proceed, lest 
some evil should befall him. The young man went 
back to meet her, and tried to pacify her; but in vain; 
she insisted upon his returninghome. ‘This he was not 
inclined to do; although he said he could not disobey 
his mother, and so transgress the law of Moses. This 
touching trait gave us a favourable idea of the moral- 
ity of the Samaritans. After reasoning with her a 
long time without effect, he finally persuaded her to 
go with us. So she followed us up; at first full of 
wrath, and keeping at a distance from us; yet at last 
she became quite reconciled and communicative. - 
‘Twenty minutes of ascent from the city in the di- 
rection S. W. led us to the top of Gerizim; which 
proved to be a tract of high table-land stretching off 
_far towards the W.and S.W. ‘Twenty minutes more 

towards the S. E. along a regular path upon the table- 
land, brought us to the Wely we had seen ‘before, 
standing on a small eminence on the eastern brow of 
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the mountain, perhaps the highest point; and over- 
looking the plain on the East, and indeed, all the coun- 
try around, including Jebel esh-Sheikh or Hermon in 
the distance. Here is the holy place of the Samari- 
tans, whither they still come up four times.a year to 
worship. The spot where they sacrifice the pass- 
over, seven lambs among them all, was pointed out to 
us, just below the highest point and before coming to 
the last slight acclivity. It ismarked by two parallel 
rows of rough stones laid upon the ground; and a 
small round pit, roughly stoned up, in which the flesh 
is roasted. 

On ascending the rise of ground beyond this spot, 
the first object which presents itself, are the ruins of 
an immense structure of hewn stones, bearing every 
appearance of having once been a large and strong 
fortress. It consisted of two adjacent parts, each 
measuring about two hundred and fifty feet from E. 
to W. and two hundred feet from N. to S. giving a 
length in all of about four hundred feet in the latter 
direction. 'The stones are. the common limestone of 
the region, tolerably large, and bevelled at the edges, 
though rough in the middle. The walls in some places 
are nine feet thick. At the four corners of the south- 
ern division were square towers, and one in the mid- 
dle of the eastern side. In the northern part is now the 
Muslim Wely, and also a cemetery. ‘The stranger at 
first is very naturally struck with the idea, that these 
must be the remains of the ancient temple of the 
Samaritans upon Mount Gerizim; but the Samaritans 
of the present day attach no sanctity whatever to these 
ruins, and simply call them el-Kil’ah, ‘the Castle.’ 
We shall hereafter see, that they are probably the re- 
mains of a fortress erected by Justinian. 

Just under the walls of the castle, on the west 
side, are a few flat stones, of which it is difficult to say 
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whether they were laid there by nature or by man. 


Under these, the guide said, are the twelve stones 
brought out of Jordan by the Israelites ;’ and there 
they will-remain, until el- Muhdy. (the Guide) shall ap- 
pear. This, he sald and not Messiah, is the name they 

give to the experted Saviour. He could not tell when 


Ke would appear ; but there were already some tokens 


of his coming. 


Soon after we passed the castle, towards the South, 


the guide took off his shoes, saying it was unlawful for 
his people to tread with shoes upon this ground, it 
being holy. After a few steps we came to a large 
naked surface of rock, even with the ground and oc- 
cupying a considerable area, inclining somewhat to- 


_ wards a cistern in the western part. This he said 
was their holiest spot, the place where the tabernacle 


of the Lord with the ark of the covenant had been 
pitched. He seemed to have no tradition of any tem- 
ple here; and although we inquired repeatedly, we 
could not perceive that he had ever heard of any, 
Around this rock are slight traces of former walls, per- 
haps of the ancient temple. We measured them, so 
far as they could be distinguished, fifty-eight feet from 
N. to S..and forty-five feet from E. to W. but we were 
afterwards not sure whether this latter ought not to 


be doubled. This spot is the Kibleh of the Samari-— 


tans. -On whatever side of it they may be, ee 
to our guide, they always turn their faces towards it 
in prayer ; but when upon the spot itself, it is” awful 
for them to pray in any direction. 

Near by the same place, he pointed out tie spot 
where they believe Abraham was commanded to offer 
up Isaac. On being asked, if there were Samaritans 


1) Benjamin of Tudela sdb twelve stones, ingears par Bar- 


that the ate of the Samaritans on atier Tom. I. p.8 
Mount Gerizim, was built of these 


? 
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in any other bart, ie said there were others living 
beyond the river Sabt, which could be crossed only on 
a Saturday ; but as the Samaritans do not travel on 
that day, nothing re was known about them. 
Further South, and indeed all around upon this 
eminence, are éxtensive foundations, apparently of 


‘dwellings, as if the ruins of a former city. There are 


also many cisterns; but all were now dry. 
This point commanded a wide view of the country, 
and especially of the great plain below, through which 


_we had travelled on approaching Nabulus. The re- 


gion reund about, bore an aspect different from that 
around Jerusalem; as we had already had occasion to 
remark upon our journey. Indeed, from Sinjil north- 
wards, we had noticed, that the mountains in general 
were less lofty and steep, and also less naked; while 
the vallies spread themselves out into fertile plains or 
basins, stretching mostly from E. to W. but also some- 
times from N. to S. This plain of Nabulus is the larg- 
est of all upon the high tract between the western 
plain and the Jordan valley; and these mountains are 
the highest in this region. ‘The length of the plain 
from S. S. W. to N. N. E. is not far from four hours; 
its breadth is somewhat variable in consequence of 
the irregularity of the hills along the eastern border ; 


but Eiay. be taken on an average at from one half to 


three quarters of an hour. The southern part, as we 
have seen, which is apparently less fertile, is drained 


* _ by a Wady running westwards to the Meditérrstieah. 


- But from a point ‘Somewhere south of the valley of 
 Nabulas, the land begins to incline towards the North, 
and the waters are carried off at the N. E. corner to- 
wards the Jordan, not improbably by some branch of 
the large Wady el-Fari’a—Across the valley of Nabu- 


lus, we could see the summit of Mount Ebal spreading 
~~ out into table-land, not unlike that of Gerizim. 


ms 


ee 


oe . 
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But the feature in the prospect which struck us 
most, was the smaller plain already alluded to, which 
runs up E.S. E. from the eastern side of the Mukhna, 
overagainst the valley of Nabulus. It is properly 
separated from the Miikhna by a low ridge of rocky 
hills, through which runs an open Wady connecting 
the two plains, and draining off the waters of the 
smaller one westwards, where they then flow north- 
wards and so to the Jordan. On the hills along the 
north side of this Wady, are seen the three villages of 
’Azmit, Deir el-Hatab, and Salim; the latter lying 
furthest East. ‘This may not improbably be the Sha- 
lim, a city of Shechem, to which Jacob came on his 
return from Padan-aram.’ ‘The plain beyond extends 
eastwards for an hour or more, bearing the same cha- 


racteristics of fertility and beauty as the Mikbna 


itself. On its further side, on the low hills, was seen a 
village called Beit Dejan ;? and beyond the S. E. part, 
appeared the high peak of a mountain looking towards 
the Jordan, along the foot of which passes a road lead- 
ing from Nabulus through this plain to the Jordan. I 
know not whether this mountain may possibly be the 
Kiirn Siirttibeh, which we had so often seen from the 
neighbourhood of Jericho On the nearest part of the 
southern side of the plain, lay another village called 
Beit Farik, about two hours from Nabulus. The 
ruined village Kefr Beita lies twenty minutes further 
West. 

/ 


1)Gen, xxxiii. 18. The exist- pretation, which regards it as an 
ence of this ancient name ofa vil- adjective, in the meaning safe 
lage so near to Nabulus or She- rosperous. See general] Hee 
chem, shows at least that itis not Jland’s Dissertat. Miscell .’3 
necessary tosupposethenameSha- 143. te 


lim (Salem) tobe applied in this pas- 
sage to Shechem itself; as is done 
by usebius and Jerome and oth- 
ersafter them. Onomast. art. Sa- 
lem and Sichem. Equally unne- 
cessary is the other mode of inter- 


2) This implies another ancient 
Beth Dagon, of which we have no 
ae Comp. above, p. 30, 

3) See Vol. II. p. 257, 

4) Irby and Mangles p. 328.— 
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In the same region (S. E.) I find in our lists the 
name of ’Akrabeh as a village still existing; it follows 
immediately five of the villages just enumerated, and 
those of Beita, Haudela, ’Awerta, and Raujib, which 
are situated along the eastern side of the large plain. 
It would seem therefore to stand somewhere south of 
the five former, and east of the four latter. We how- 
ever did not see it, nor was it here mentioned nor 


pointed out to us by any one. Wherever it may be 


situated, it is doubtless the ancient Acrabi of Euse- 
bius and Jerome; which they described as a large vil- 
lage nine Roman miles (three hours) east of Neapolis 
on the way to the Jordan and Jericho.’ It wasa place 
of importance; and gave name to the toparchy Acra- 


‘ batene, adjacent to that of Gophna. As such it is sev- 


eral times spoken of by Josephus;? but seems to be’ 
nowhere mentioned after the time of Jerome until the 
present century..—At about twelve Roman miles from 
Neapolis, in the same quarter, the Onomasticon places 
a village called Edumia; and in our lists of that region 
I find the name Daumeh, which probably marks the 
same site.’ 


From Mount Gerizim we took the 
following bearings: Nabulus, the 
west end just visible, N. by W. 
Mount Hermon N. 30° E. ’Az- 
mit N. 55° E. Deir el-Hatab N. 
70° E. Salim N.80°E. Beit De- 
jan 8. 80° E. Raujib 8. 50° E. 
7Awerta S. 15° E. 


1) Onomast art. Aorabi, Azoap- . 


Bely. 5 
wottiy.J. 111. 3,5. LV. 9.9. 


ete. Reland Pal. p. 176, 191, 543. 

3) O. von Richter in passing on 
the same road as ourselves to Na- 
bulus, says the village Akrabi lay 
‘on his right ; but he does not spe- 


city whereabouts; Wallfahrten p. 


55. It is possible that he saw it; 
but more probable that he only 
heard the name. Scholz also has 


the name; p. 267.—Irby and Man- 
gles, on their route from es-Salt to 
NAabulus, heard of a village “Ag- 
rarba” some time before they 
reached Beit Farik, but did not 
see it. There can be little doubt 
that this was ’Akrabeh; which of 
course could not well be visible 
from the Jerusalemroad. Travels 
p. 327. 

4) Onomast. art. Edomia.— 
The village “Askar” mentioned 
by Scholz (p. 267) as half an hour 
from Nabulus, we did not hear of. 
Berggren applies the name ’Ain 
el-Askar to what he calls Jacob’s 
well, apparently meaning the foun- 
tain within the mouth of the valley 
of Nabulus; and calls also the great 
plain “Sahil el-Askar.” Reisen 


“7? & 
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We returned down the mountain by the same 
route; occupying twenty minutes to the brow of the 
descent, and twenty minutes thence to the city. We 
now found the Samaritan priest and several of his 
people waiting for us, in the little court before their 
synagogue and school-room. ‘The priest seemed about 
sixty years old, with a shrewd intelligent expression 
of countenance, and a manner which would command 
influence anywhere.' His son, now sub-priest, per- 
haps thirty-five years of age, seemed in all respects to 
be of a more ordinary character. The priest wore an 
external robe of red silk, with a white turban; the 
others had mostly red turbans. In other particulars 
their dress was similar to the usuai costume of 
the country.. Their common language of intercourse, 
among themselves and with others, is the Arabic. 


‘They were very civil and polite; answered readily all 


our inquiries respecting themselves, their customs, and 
their faith; and asked many questions, especially the 
priest, respecting America, and particularly whether 
there were any Samaritans in that country. We did 
not understand them as believing, that other colonies 
of Samaritans actually exist there or elsewhere ; but 
they seemed to have the idea that such a thing was 
possible, and were anxious to learn the true state of 
the case. _ 

‘The priest said, they have many books of prayers, 
commentaries, and the like, in their ancient language 
and character; which character they call el-’ Ebry 
(the Hebrew), in distinction from that used by the 
Jews, which they call el-Kashtry. They have a copy 


II. p..267. Quaresmius says the name of the priest; but is | 
natives in his day called the well ably the pi Selameh sip ied 
“Tstar” II. p. 808. Weheard no- to De Sacy and others in 1808 
thing of any of these names; nor 1820, and 1826. See Notices et 
do I find them in our lists.  Extr. desMSS. ete. Tom. XII. pp 
1) Our notes do not contaimthe 15, 17, 234. 
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of the first volume of Walton’s Polyglott; and in the 
course of conversation, the priest ackn edged to us 
the correctness of the Samaritan Pentateuch contained 
init. They complained, as usual, of the Jewish corrup- 
tions of the text ; and dwelt upon the superior purity, 
both of their text and of their observance of the law. 

After considerable conversation, the priest at length 
rose and opened the door of their Keniseh, (the Arabic 
word for both church and synagogue,) and we all 
entered, taking off our shoes. It is a small plain 
arched room, with a recess on the left hand at enter- 
ing, where their manuscripts are kept, before which 
a curtain is suspended. We noticed no figure of a 
dove or of other objects. We inquired after the noted 
manuscript, which they professed was now 3460 years 
old; referring it to Abishua the son of Phinehas.' The 
priest brought out a manuscript from the recess, rolled 
on two rods in the usual Jewish form; but it turned 
out to be written in a modern band and on new 
parchment. When this was pointed out, the old man 
laughed, and produced another, which he and the 
rest all said was the true one. It was certainly very 
much worn, and somewhat tattered with use and 
much kissing, and here and there patched with shreds 
of parchment; but the handwriting appeared to me 
very similar to the former, and the vellum seemed in 
like manner not ancient. Of course we were not per- 
mitted to handle or touch it; and whatever may be 
its real age, it is very probably the manuscript which 
has 1 sually been shown to former travellers and ex- 
cited their wonder. They professed to have about 
a hundred manuscripts; and the priest said, that he 
employs himself in writing out copies of the law. 


1) 1 Chron. vi. 3,4. This manu- letters; e. g. De Sacy Corresp. 
script is often mentioned in their p. 125, and Note. 


Voi. III. 14 


« 
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When asked if they would sell a copy, the answer 
was: Yes, for fifty thousand Piastres. 

The Samaritans are now reduced to a very small 
community; there being only thirty men who pay 
taxes, and few, if any, who are exempt; so that their 
whole number cannot be reckoned at over one hun- 
dred and fifty souls. One of them is in affluent cir- 
cumstances; and having been for a long time chief 
secretary of the Mutesellim of Nabulus, became one of 
the most important and powerful men of the province. 
He had recently been superseded in his influence with 
the governor by a Copt; and now held only the second 
place. He was called el--Abd es-Samary. ‘The rest 
of the Samaritans are not remarkable either for their 
wealth or poverty. The physiognomy of those we 
saw was not Jewish; nor indeed did we remark in it 
any peculiar character, as distinguished from that of 
other natives of the country. They keep the Saturday 
as their Sabbath with great strictness, allowing no 
labour nor trading, not even cooking nor lighting a 
fire, but resting from their employments the whole 
day. On Friday evening they pray in their houses; 
and on Saturday have public prayers in their syna- 
gogue at morning, noon, andevening. They meet also 
in the synagogue on the great festivals, and on the new 
moons; but not every day. The Jaw is read in pub- 
lic, not every Sabbath-day, but only upon the same 
festivals. 

Four times a year they go up to Mount Gerizim 
(Jebel et-Tar) in solemn procession to worship; and 
then they begin reading the law as they set off, and 
finish it above. These seasons are: The feast of the 
Passover, when they pitch their tents upon the moun- 
tain all night, and sacrifice seven lambs at sunset ; 
the day of Pentecost; the feast of Tabernacles, when 
they sojourn here in booths built of branches of the 
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arbutus; and lastly, the great day of Atonement in 
autumn.’ They still maintain their ancient hatred 
against the Jews; accuse them of departing from the 
law in not sacrificing the passover, and in various other 

oints, as well as of corrupting the ancient text; and 

rupulously avoid all connection with them. If of 
old “the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans,” 
the latter at the present day reciprocate the feeling ; 
and neither eat nor drink, nor marry, nor associate 
with the Jews; but only trade with them. 

We inquired of the Samaritans respecting Jacob’s 
well. They said they acknowledged the tradition, and 
regarded it as having belonged to the patriarch. It 
lies at the mouth of the valley, near the south side; 
and is the same which the Christians sometimes call 
Bir es-Samiriyeh, ‘Well of the Samaritan woman.’ 
They acknowledge also the tomb near by as the place 
of Joseph’s burial; though the present building is only 
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a Muhbammedan Wely.’ 


Late as it was, we took a Christian guide, our first 
old man not having again made his appearance, and 


set off for Jacob’s well. 


1) Ley. xvi. 29, seq. xxiii. 27, 
seq.—For many years at the close 
of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present, the Samaritans 
were unable to perform their devo- 
tions on Mount Gerizim, on ac- 
count of the exactions and oppres- 
sions of the government and 
Sheikhs. Writing to France in 
1810, they say that for 25 years 
they had ceased to offer sacrifices 
on the mountain, and performed 
their rites only in the town. Yet 
from their letter in 1820, it would 
appear, that they had already been 
able to resume their pilgrimages to 
the summit of Gerizim. De Sacy 
Corresp. des Samar. pp. 126, 157, 
158. 

2) John iv. 9. 

3) We heard nothing of the 


wus 


We now passed down on the 


tombs of Eleazar, Ithamar, Phine- 
has, and others, which the Samari- 
tans have formerly professed to 
show at Nabulus. See De Sacy 
Corresp. des Samar. pp. 181, 210, 
ete.—In the address of Stephen, 
Acts vii. 16, the twelve sons of Ja- 
cob are spoken of-as buried at She- 
chem; and historical notices of a 
Jewish tradition to the same effect, 
are found in the Rabbins and in 
Jerome; see Lightfoot Hor, Heb. 
in Act. vii. 16. Wetstein Nov. 
Test. in Act. 1.c. Hieron. Ep. 86, 
Epitaph. Paulae, p. 677, “atque 
inde [Sichem] divertens vidit ‘duo- 
decim Patriarcharum sepulchra.” 
Yet a different tradition is also 
preserved by Josephus, which 
makes them to have been buried 
at Hebron; Antiq. II. 8. 2. 
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North of the fountain in the valley and: the enclosed 
gardens below; so that we came to the opening of the 
valley on the north side, at the ruins of the little ham- 
let called Belat. Our guide had professed to know all 
about the well; but when we had got thus far, he 
could not tell where it was. We met, however, a 
Muhammedan, who also acknowledged the tradition 
respecting Jacob’s well and Joseph’s tomb. He led 
us by the latter, which stands in the middle of the 
mouth of the valley; and then to the well, situated a 
little south of the tomb and just at the base of Geri- 
zim, below the road by which we had passed along 
this morning. We were thirty-five minutes in coming 
to it from the city. The well bears evident marks of 
antiquity, but was now dry and deserted; it was said 
usually to contain living water, and not merely to be 
filled by the rains. A large stone was laid loosely 
over, or rather in, its mouth ; and as the hour was now 
late and the twilight nearly gone, we made no attempt 
to remove the stone and examine the vaulted entrance 
below. We had also no line with us at the moment, 
to measure the well; but by dropping in stones, we could 
perceive that it was deep.' Adjacent to the well are 
the ruins of an ancient church, forming mounds of rub- 
bish ; among which we remarked three granite columns. 

What we thus could not do, had however been done 
long before by Maundrell, and recently by our mis- 
sionary friends from Beirit. Maundrell describes the 
well as covered by “an old stone vault,” into which 
he descended by a narrow hole in the roof, and 
there found the proper mouth of the well with a broad 
flat stone upon it. He removed the stone and meas- 
ured the well. “It is dug in a firm rock, and contains 
about three yards in diameter, and thirty-five in depth ; 


1) John iv. 11, 
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five we found full of water.’ It was near the end of 
March when Maundrell thus found fifteen feet of water 
in the well. Our friends had visited it on their way 
from Jerusalem early in May, and both Mr. Hebard 
and Mr. Homes had descended into the vaulted cham- 
ber. ‘The latter also measured the depth, which he 
found to be about one hundred and five feet. Their 
account corresponds entirely with that of Maundrell ; 
except that the well was now dry According to 
Bonifacius about 1555, there was then an altar in this 
vault, on which mass was celebrated once a year; but 
Quaresmius in the next century remarks, that this 
practice had been already discontinued many years by 
the Latins; although the altar still existed in the 
vault, where the Greeks sometimes yet read mass. 
This tradition respecting both Jacob’s well and 
Joseph’s tomb, in which by a singular coincidence 
Jews‘ and Samaritans, Christians and Muhammedans, 
all agree, goes back at least to the time of Eusebius 
in the early part of the fourth century. That writer 
indeed speaks only of the sepulchre; but the Bour- 
deaux pilgrim in A. D. 333, mentions also the well ; 
and neither of these writers has any allusion to a 
church. But Jerome in his letter on Paula, which is 
referred to A. D. 404, makes her visit the church erect- 
ed at the side of Mount Gerizim around the well of 
Jacob, where our Lord met the Samaritan woman.® 
The church would seem therefore to have been built 


during the fourth century ; 


1) Maundrell, March 24. 

2) A year later, in April 1839, 
my friend the Rev. 8. Calhoun 
found water in the well, ten or 
twelve feet deep. 

3) “ Tantum in ore putei rema- 
net altare ;” Bonifacius, quoted by 
Quaresmius, II. p. 801, col. a. b. 

4) Benj. de Tud. Voyages par 


though not by Helena, as 


Barat. p. 82. Lightfoot Hor. Heb. 
in Act. vii. 16. 

5) Onomast. art. Sichem. Itiner. 
Hieros. ed. Wess. p. 587, seq. 

6) Hieron. Ep. 86, Epit. Paulae, 
p. 676. ed. Mart. “ Et ex latere mon- 
tis Garizim extructam circum pu- 
teum Jacob intravit Ecclesiam,” 
etc. 
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is reported in modern times. It was visited and is 
mentioned, as around the well, by Antoninus Martyr 
near the close of the sixth century ; by Arculfus a cen- 
tury later, who describes it as built in the form of a 
cross; and again by St. Willibald in the eighth cen- 
tury! Yet Saewulf about A. D. 1103, and Phocas in 
1185, who speak of the well, make no mention of the 
church ; whence we may conclude that the latter had 
been destroyed before the period of the crusades.’ 
Brocardus speaks of ruins around the well, blocks of 
marble and columns, which he held to be the ruins » 
of a town, the ancient Thebez; they were probably 

those of the church, to which he makes no allusion.’ 

Other travellers, both of that age and iater, speak of 

the church only as destroyed, and the well as already 
deserted.* 

Before the days of Eusebius, there seems to be no 
historical testimony to show the identity of this well, 
with that which our Saviour visited; and the proof 
must therefore rest, so far as it can be made out at all, 
on circumstantial evidence. I am not aware of any 
thing in the nature of the case, that goes to contradict 
the common tradition; but on the other hand, I see 
much in the circumstances, tending to confirm the sup- 
position, that this is actually the spot where our Lord 
held his conversation with the Samaritan woman. 
Jesus was journeying from Jerusalem to Galilee, and 
rested at the well, while “his disciples were gone 
away into the city to buy meat.’> The well therefore 


1) Anton. Mart. Itin. 6. Adam- 


Comp. Marin. Sanut. p. 2 
nanus lib. II. 21. St. Willib. Ho- 4 + Sanity Pande, cwho 


also mentions the tomb of Joseph. 


doepor. 22, p. 378. ed. Mabill. See 
these writers cited in full, Reland 
Palaest. p. 1007, seq. 

2) Saewulf Peregrinat. p. 269. 
Phocas de Locis Sanct. 13. Reland 


Le. 
3) Brocardus c. VII. p. 177. 


4) So Will. de Baldensel in Bas- 
nage Thesaur. IV. p. 353. Sir J. 
Maundeville p. 105. Lond. 1839. 
Rud. de Suchem in Reissb. p. 850. 
Cotovic. p. 337. Quaresmius p. 
801. etc. etc. 

5) John iv. 3-8. 
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lay apparently before the city, and at some distance 
from it. In passing along the eastern plain, Jesus had 
halted at the well, and sent his disciples to the city 
situated in the narrow valley, intending on their re- 
turn to proceed along the plain on his way to Galilee, 
without himself visiting the city. All this corresponds 
exactly to the present character of the ground!’ The 
well too was Jacob’s well, of high antiquity, a known 
and venerated spot ; which, after having already lived 
for so many ages in tradition, would not be likely to 
be forgotten in the two and a half centuries, interven- 
ing between St. John and Eusebius. 

' A very obvious question presented itself to us upon 
the spot, viz. How it can be supposed, that the 
woman should have come from the city, now half an 
hour distant, with her water-pot, to draw water from 
Jacob’s well, when there are so many fountains just 
around the city, and she must have also passed directly 
by a large one at mid-distance? But, in the first 
place, the ancient city (as we shall see) probably lay 
in part nearer to this well than the modern one; and 
then too it is not said, that the woman came thither 
from the city at all. She may have dwelt, or have 
been labouring, near by the well; and have gone into 
the city only to make her wonderful report respecting 
the stranger prophet. Or, even granting that her home 
was in the city, there would be nothing improbable or 
unusual in the supposition, that the inhabitants may 
have set a peculiar value on the water of this ancient 
well of Jacob, and have occasionally put themselves 
to the trouble of going thither to draw. ‘That it was 


1).The present usual road from 
Nabulus northwards, ascends and 
crosses the ridge of Mount Ebal at 
a point west of the town. But 
there doubtless is, and was, also a 
road along the plain. Berggren 


travelled one still further east. 
Reisen II. p. 266, seq. 

2) John iv. 7, "28, 29. “ Woman 
of Samaria” is here only cquve- 
lent to “a Samaritan woman,’ 
one of the Samaritans. 
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not the ordinary public well of the city, is probable 
from the circumstance, that there was here no public 
accommodation for drawing water.’ 

More difficult is it to account for the fact, that a 
well should ever have been dug here at all, on a spot 
in the immediate vicinity of so many natural fountains; 
and irrigated, even at the present day, by rills of run- 
ning water brought down from the source higher up 
the valley. I can solve this difficulty only by admit- 
ting, that this is probably the actual well of the pa- 
triarch ; and that it was dug by him in some connec- 
tion with the possession of the “ parcel of ground,” 
bought of Hamor the father of Shechem; which he 
gave to his son Joseph, and in which Joseph and pro- 
bably his brethren were buried.? The practice of the 
patriarchs to dig. wells wherever they sojourned, is 
well known;? and if Jacob’s field, as it would seem, 
was here before the mouth of the valley of Shechem, 
he might prefer not to be dependent for water on foun- 
tains, which lay up that valley and were not his own. 

I think we may thus rest with confidence in the 
opinion, that this is Jacob’s well, and here the parcel 
of ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph. Here 
the Saviour, wearied with his journey, sat upon the 
well, and taught the poor Samaritan woman those 
great truths, which have broken down the separating 
wall between Jews and Gentiles: “God is a Spirit ; 
and they that worship him, must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” Here, too, as the people flocked from 
the city to hear him, he pointed his disciples to the 
waving fields which decked the noble plain around, 


exclaiming: “ Say not ye, There are yet four months, 


1) John iv. 11. vil. 16. § 
2) Gen. xxxiii. 19. Josh. xxiv. Note 3. ieee be 


32. John iv. 5. Acts vii. 15, 16. 3).Gen. x : 
Comp. Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in Act, 18-3), in ig. * PSs OgemRY bald, 
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and then cometh harvest? _Behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they are 
white already to harvest !”! 

It was half past 8 o’clock when we returned to our 
tent; wearied indeed in body, but refreshed in spirit, 
as we read anew, and in the midst of the very scenes, 
the account of our Saviour’s visit and sublime eabhine. 

In our interview with the Samaritans, we had for- 
gotten to inquire respecting the general statistics of 
Nabulus; and we had no other acquaintance on whose 
information we could depend. 'The only Christians 
here are Greeks, numbering 120 taxable men, or about 
500 souls. There is a Greek bishop of Nabulus ; but he 
resides in the convent at Jerusalem.?. The Samaritans 
count some 150 souls, as we have seen; and there 
were said to be aboutas many Jews. From various data, 
we were led to estimate the whole population at about 
8000 souls; all Muhammedans, with the exceptions 
above specified. The present governor of the province 
of Nabulus was a son of Husein, the former Mudir of 
’"Akka.’ 


It would be useless to spend time here, in showing 
that the Nabulus of the present day is the Neapolis 
of the Roman age; or that the latter appellation took 
the place of the more ancient name Shechem. It is 
one of the very few foreign names imposed by the 
Romans in Palestine, which have survived to the pre- 
sent day. The historical testimonies to the general 
identity of Neapolis and Sichem are hardly less defi- 
nite and numerous, than in the case of Aelia and Jeru- 


1) John iv. 20-24, = 35. Jerusalem; but we did not here 
2) See Vol. IL. p. 9 meet with them. Paxton’s Letters, 
3) There are said . be leprous XV. p. 173. Lond. 

persons at Nabulus, as well as at 


Vou. III. 15 
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salem;! while the situation of Nabulus in the moun- 
tains of Ephraim and beneath Mount Gerizim, of 
which tradition has never lost sight, corresponds 


‘entirely to the ancient accounts of the position of 


Shechem. 

Shechem was a very ancient place; though we do 
not find it mentioned asa city, until the time of Jacob. 
Abraham indeed first came, in the land of Canaan, 
“unto the place of Shechem, unto the oaks of Mo- 
reh;’? and Jacob on his return from Padan-Aram 
came to Shalim, a city of Shechem, “and pitched his 
tent before” (east of) the latter city. This corres- 
ponds to the present village of Salim, which lies east 
of Nabulus across the great plain. In this plain the 
patriarch encamped, and purchased the “ parcel of 
ground,” still marked by his well and the traditional 
tomb of Joseph? It was here that Dinah was defiled 
by Shechem the son of Hamor, prince of the country ; 
and the city Shechem with its gates is spoken of, 
named probably after that prince. It would seem 
not then to have been large; inasmuch as the two 
sons of Jacob were able to overcome and to slay all 
the males. Jacob’s field, as we have seen, was a 
permanent possession ; and the patriarch, even when 
residing at Hebron, sent. his flocks to pasture in this 
neighbourhood. It was on a visit to them in this re- 
gion, that Joseph was sold by his brethren’ 

On the return of the Israelites from Egypt, after 
they had passed over Jordan, they were directed to 
set up great stones and build an altar on Mount Ebal; 
st bee: ubasiNedpolis 3.3. T¥S . Paley 1004, eee a a 
ick, a, Mecswblen “tb. p: 1068. cole e 102, Note ane TH. = 
Hieron. Ep. 86. Epitaph. Paulae, 4) Gen. xxxiv. 1, 2, 20, 24, 25. 


p. 676, “ Transivit Sichem,—quae 5) Gen. xxxvii. 12-14. 
nunc Neapolis appellatur,” ete. 
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and to station six of the tribes upon Mount Gerizim to 
bless the people, and six upon Mount Ebal to curse 
Between these two mountains, according to Josephus, 
lay Shechem, having Ebal on the North and Gerizim 
on the South. In the division of the land, Shechem 
fell to the lot of Ephraim, but was assigned to the 
Levites and made a city of refuge? Here Joshua met 
the assembled people for the last time‘ In the days 
of the Judges, Abimelech treacherously got possession 


of the city, which gave occasion for the beautiful, 


parable of Jotham, delivered from Mount Gerizim ; in 
the end the people proved treacherous to the usurper, 
and the city was destroyed by him At Shechem all 
Israel came together to make Rehoboam king; here 
the ten tribes rebelled ; and the city became for a time 
the royal residence of Jeroboam.6 We negageotiling 
more of it before the exile; during which it seems still 
to have been inhabited” al 
After the exile, Shechem is mainly known as the 
chief seat of the people who thenceforth bore the 
name of Samaritans. Of the origin of this people we 
have no ancient account, except in the Scriptures and 
in Josephus. It appears that after the carrying away 
captive of the Israelites from Mount Ephraim and the 
region of Samaria by the Assyrian Shalmaneser, the 
same monarch brought men from Babylon, and from 
other eastern countries, “and placed them in the cities 
of Samaria instead of the children of Israel; and they 
possessed Samaria and dwelt in the cities thereof.” 


1) Deut. xxvii. 1-13. The altar 
in verse 4, according to the present 
Hebrew text, was to be on Ebal. 
The Samaritan text reads here 
Gerizim; and this is the main 
point, in which they charge the 
Jews with corrupting the text. 

2) Joseph. Ant. IV.8.44. Comp. 
Judg. ix. 7. 

3) Josh. xx. 7. xxi. 20, 21. 

4) Josh. xxiv. 1, 25. © 


5) Judg. ix. 1-49. 

6) 1 Kings xii. 1, 12-16, 25. 

7) Jer. xii. 5. 

8) 2 Kings xvii. 3, 6,24. Joseph. 
Antiq. IX. 14. 1, 3.. X. 9. 7.—The 
Samaritans themselves afterwards 
refer their transportation into the 
land to Esar-haddon, Ezra iv. 2. 
This may have been a later emi- 
gration. 
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Visited and disturbed by lions, this people applied to the 
king of Assyria for one of the Israelitish priests, to “ teach 
them the manner of the God of the land;” and one 
was sent accordingly, and took up his abode at Bethel, 
the former scene of Jeroboam’s idolatry. So “they 
feared the Lord, and served their own gods,” each his 
own national idols; “and made unto themselves of the 
lowest of them priests of the high places.” ‘This con- 
tinued to be the case down to the time when the scrip- 
tural account was written; and it was this people, 
according to Josephus, who were called in Hebrew 
Cutheans, and in the Greek language Samaritans.’ 

According to these accounts, it appears that the 
Samaritans were originally foreigners, having nothing 
in common with the Jews; and not a mixed race, as 
is commonly assumed, except so far as a few straggling 
Israelites may not improbably have remained in their 
homes.” The introduction of the Pentateuch among 
them is sufficiently accounted for, by the return of the 
Israelitish priest to Bethel, and the partial renewal of 
the Israelitish worship. When the Jews returned 
under Zerubbabel from their exile, and began to re- 
build Jerusalem and their temple, the Samaritans also 
desired to aid them in the work: “Let us build with 
you; for we seek your God as ye do; and we do sacri- 
fice unto him since the days of Esar-haddon.”? It 
was the refusal of the Jews to admit them to this 
privilege, that gave rise to the subsequent hatred. be- 
tween the two races; and from that moment the Sa- 
maritans did all they could, to hinder the rebuilding 
both of the temple and the city. 


1) 2 Kings xviii: 25-34, 41. the opposite view, see Hengsten- 
Joseph. Ant.lc. | berg Authentie des Pentat. I. p. 
2) Thecommon view isperhaps 1, seq. 
most aioe e aetatel by De Sacy, 3) Ezra iv. 2. 
Corresp. des Samaritains, p. 3, in ° 4) Ezra c. 4. . ¢. iv, vi 
Notices et Extr. des MSS. de la Yep! Ant. xia ripe ney a 
Biblioth. du Roi, Tom. XII. For 
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It was the same refusal, probably, and subsequent 
acts of mutual hatred, that stimulated the Samaritans 
to erect a temple of their own upon Mount Gerizim. 
The immediate occasion appears to have been the 
circumstance related by Nehemiah, that a son of 
Joiada the high-priest had become son-in-law to San- 
ballat, and had on this account been expelled from 
Jerusalem.’ According to Josephus, this person was 
Manasseh, a brother of the high-priest Jaddus, and was 
expelled as having married the daughter of Sanballat 
the Persian governor of Samaria under Darius Codo- 
manus and Alexander the Great, about 330 B. C. 
some eighty years later than the time of Nehemiah? 
The same writer relates, that Manasseh withdrew to 
the Samaritans; and that Sanballat. his father-in- 
law, having joined Alexander the Great before Tyre, 
obtained from that monarch permission to erect a 
temple on Mount Gerizim, in which he constituted 
Manasseh high-priest.2 Sichem, at the foot of Gerizim, 
now became the metropolis of the Samaritans, and 
was inhabited by apostate Jews; and according to 
Josephus, if.a Jew at Jerusalem was called. to an ac- 
count for eating unclean food, or for breaking the 
Sabbath, or for any similar crime, he fled to the 
Sichemites, declaring himself to be unjustly accused 

The mutual hatred continued to increase, each 
party contending for the sanctity of their own tem- 
ple;? though the Jewish historian, with apparent jus- 


1) Neh. xiii. 28. 

2) Joseph. Antigq. XI. 7. 2. 
This would seem most probably to 
be a chronological error on the part 
of Josephus ; since it is hardly sup- 
posable, that the very same fact, 
with the like circumstances, should 
occur at two different times to dif- 
ferent persons bearing the |same 
names. Hence too the building of 
the temple on Gerizim, is probably 


to be placed earlier than the time 
of Alexander. 

3) Joseph. Ant. XI. 8. 2, 4. 

4) Ibid. XI. 8. 6, Sapagetcrar 
pentgorohy cote tyy Llnpwou ELovees, 
xevmevyy moos TO Leagubeiy oger noi 
LOTWANMEVYY VO TOV ATLOOTUTOY 
tov Lovdaiwy @Pvoug. Ib. 8. 7.— 
Comp. Jahn Bibl. Archaeol. Th. IL. 
Bad. II. p. 303. 

5) Jos. Ant, XIL. 1.1. XII. 3.4. 
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tice, accuses the Samaritans of professing to be Jews 
and descended from Joseph, when this might tend to 
their advantage; or of disclaiming all kindred and 
connection with them, when this would better serve 
their turn! Broils sometimes ensued ;? and at length 
the temple on Gerizim was destroyed by John Hyr- 
canus, about 129 B. C. after having stood, according 
to Josephus, about two hundred years’ 'The broils 
continued, and the hatred increased. Under the pro- 
curator Coponius, who followed Archelaus, a. Sama- 
ritan entered Jerusalem secretly and polluted the 
whole temple, by scattering in it human bones. The 
name Samaritan had now become among the Jews a 
by-word and term of reproach; and all intercourse 
with them was avoided. Of this we find various tra- 
ces in the New Testament. Jesus himself was called 
a Samaritan in scorn; and the seventy disciples, when 
first sent out, were not to go to the cities of the Sa- 
maritans, since they did not belong to the house of 
Israel.2 They still clung to their worship on Mount 
Gerizim ; and lived in expectation of a Messiah.? In 
consequence of this hatred, and in allusion to this idol- 
atry, the town of Sichem probably received among 
the Jewish common people the by-name Sychar, which 
we find in the Gospel of St. John; while Stephen, in 
addressing the more courtly Sanhedrim, employs the 
ancient name’ Yet many of the Samaritans believed 


1) Jos. Ant. IX. 14. 3. Thus 
towards Alexander they professed 
to be Hebrews, ib. XI.8.6. With 
Antiochus they claimed to be 
Medes and Persians, and asked 
permission to dedicate their temple 
to Jupiter Hellenius ; ib. XII. 5. 5. 
Comp. 2 Mace. vi. 2. 

2) Jos. Ant. XII, 4.1. XIIL. 3. 
4. ib. 10.2. XIV. 6.2. 


3) Ibid. XIII. 9. 1. B. J. 152. 6. 


4) Jos. Ant. XVIII. 2.2. Comp. 
XX 6: 1. 


5) John viii. 48. iv. 9, 27. Matt> 
x. 5. Luke xvii. 16, 18. See also 
Sirac. 1. 25, 26, 6 Acods wweos 6 xa- 
touov év Sixtworc. Testam. XII. 
Patriarch. p. 564. 

6) John iv. 20, 25, 

7) John iv. 5. Acts vii. 16.—This 
name Sychar (2vyae) might come * 
from Heb. “pu falsehood, spoken 
of idols, Hab. ii. 18; or also from 
“i2u drunkard, in allusion to Isa. 
xxviil. 1, 7. Comp. Sirac. 1. 26. 
Test. XII. Patr. p. 564, ora: yao 
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on Christ in Sichem itself; and afterwards, churches 
were gathered in their towns and villages by the 
apostles.' 

Not long after the times of the New Testament, the 
city of Sichem received the new name of Neapolis, 
which remains to the present day in the Arabic form 
Nabulus. This took place apparently under Vespa- 
sian ; for the coins of the city, of which there are many 

from Titus to Volusianus, bear the inscription “ Flavia 
- Neap lis ;’ the former epithet being adopted in hon- 
our of Flavius Vespasian, probably in consequence of 
some benefit conferred by him. ‘The name Neapolis 
is already mentioned by Josephus, and also by Pliny, 
who died A. D. 79; and both these writers affirm, that 
the place was before called Mabortha or Mamortha 
by its inhabitants; a circumstance of which there 
seems to be no further historical trace, and no very 
satisfactory solution.’ 

There is also a question, whether Neapolis occupi- 

ed, or now occupies, precisely the same spot as Sichem; 
though the fact of their general identity does not ap- 


aro onweoov Sixne heyomevn mohes 
aouvétoy. 
such slight like-sounding perver- 
sions of proper names ; 
change between ast bya Beelze- 
bub, 2 Kings i. 2, 3, and Beeslefovs 
Beelzebul, applied in the N. T. to 
Satan, Matt. x. 25, etc. So too 
Bethaven for Bethel, Hos. iv. 15. 
v.8; comp. Amos v. 5. See Re- 
land Dissert. Miscell. I. p. 140, 
seq. , Hengstenb. Auth. des Pentat. 
I. p. 25, seq. 

1) John iv. 39-42. Acts viii. 5- 
25. ix. 31. 

2) For this custom of cities 
adopting the names of their bene- 
factor on coins, see above, Vol. 
lI. pp. 408, 409. Note 3.—For 
the coins of Neapolis,; see Eckhel 
Doctr. Nummor. III. p. 433, seq. 
Mionnet Médailles Antiques, Tom. 

_V. p. 499. Suppl. VILL p. 344, seq. 


The Jews were fond of 


so the 


3) Jos. B. J. IV. 8. 1, wage ry 
Necamolw xahoupévny, MaBoodc& dt 
imo tov iaiywotoy. Plin. H.N. V. 
13, “Neapolis, quae ante Mamor- 
tha‘dicebatur.” Harduin professes 
to give a coin of Marcus Aurelius: 
with the reading: VE.A. MHTPO- 
IIOA. MOPOILA, (to which he 
prefixes ®A.) which last word 
MOP@ILA Cellarius and Reland 
take for the name Mamortha, and 
attempt to explain it. But I find 
no such inscription ‘among all the 
coins in Eckhel and Mionnet; and 
there certainly is no sufficient 
ground to make out of it Flavia 
Neapolis, which was not a metro- 
polis. See Harduin Nummor. 
antiq. populorum et urbium I]lustr. 
p- 341. Cellarius Collectanea 
Hist. Samar. p. 10. Reland Dis- 
sert. Miscell. I. p. 137, seq. 
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pear to be doubtful! The difficulty has apparently 
arisen, from what seems to have been a mere hypothesis 
current in the days of Eusebius, when the rage for pil- 
grimages and the finding out of scriptural places was 
just beginning. At that time Sychar and Sichem 
were regarded as two distinct places, and both of them 
different from Neapolis. Eusebius says expressly, that 
Sychar lay before (east of) Neapolis by the field of 
Joseph with Jacob’s well; while Sichem was pointed 
out as a deserted place in the suburbs of Neapolis, 
where was also Joseph’s tomb The Bourdeaux pil- 
grim in the same age (A. D. 333) is more specific. 
According to him, by Neapolis at the foot of Mount 
Gerizim, lay the place called Sichem, where was the 
monument of Joseph; and at one Roman mile further 
was Sychar, whence the Samaritan woman came to 
draw water at Jacob’s well? 

It is hardly necessary to remark upon the confusion 
and inconsistency of all this, and how strongly it sa- 
vours of the spirit of the age. Nor did this hypothesis 
continue long. Jerome, who had more of critical acu- 
men than most of his cotemporaries; and who in his 
version of the Onomasticon, had contented himself 
with simply translating Eusebius’ account of a distinct 
Sychar and Sichem; comes out boldly in other places, 
and pronounces Sychar to be merely an erroneous 
reading for Sichem, which latter he declares to be 
identical with Neapolis From that time onwards, 


_ 1) See p. 114, Note 1. 
2) Onomast. arts. Sichar, Si- 


chem. See also arts. Luza, Tere- - 


binthus. Reland Palaest. p. 1004. 
3) Itin. Hierosol. ed. Wessel- 
ing, p. 587, “ Neapolii—Inde ad 
pedem montis ipsius locus est, cui 
nomen Sechim; inde positus est 
monumentum, ubi positus est Jo- 
seph in villa, quam dedit ei Jacob 
ater ejus.—Inde passus mille, 
ocus est cul nomen Sechar, unde 


descendit mulier Samaritana ad 
eundem locum, ubi Jacob. puteum 
fodit,” ete. 

4) “Transivit Sichem, non ut. 
plerique errantes legunt Sichar, 
quae nunc Neapolis appellatur ;” 
Ep. 86, Epit. Paulae, p. 676. ed. 
Mart.—“ Hebraice Sichem dicitur, 
ut Johannes quoque Evangelista 
testatur ; licet vitiose, ut Sichar 
legatur, error inolevit ;” Quaest. 
in Gen. cap. xlviii. no. 22.—It may 
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_ this identity does not appear to have been again 
drawn in question. Yet in all probability, the an- 
cient city was much larger than the Neapolis of Eu- 
sebius; and there is nothing incredible in the idea, 
that a portion of its ruins may still have been seen on 
the East of the latter place, stretching down for some 
distance towards Jacob's well, or even near to it. Je- 
rusalem itself extended anciently. much further North 
and South, than at the present day. That such ruins 
should now have disappeared around Nabulus, is not 
surprising; the stones would very naturally be used 
in the structures of the modern city.! 

Indeed, if we may credit the accounts of Josephus, 
the Neapolis of his day appears to have had a popula- 
tion far greater than that of the present city; and the 
people continued long to be known chiefly by the 
name of Samaritans. So early as the time of Pilate, 
we read of a tumult and sedition excited among them 
by an adventurer, who persuaded the common people 
to follow him to the summit of Mount Gerizim, where 
he proposed to show them the golden vessels which 
Moses in ancient times had buried there. But Pilate 
ordered troops to attack this multitude; and hav- 
ing dispersed them, caused many of the leaders to be 
put todeath. The Samaritans complained of him be- 
fore Vitellius, then proconsul of Syria; and this was 
the occasion of Pilate’s being deposed and sent to 
Rome. In general, the Samaritans would seem to 
have been no less hostile to the Romans, than were 


be proper to remark, that this 
opinion of Jerome as to the reading 
Sychar, is contradicted by all the 
Greek manuscripts of the N. T. 

1) Maundrell mentions “some 
ieces of a very thick wall still to 
e seen not very far from hence,” 

i. e. from the well; March 24. 
Schubert speaks of the “ supposed 


Vou. TIT. 


walls of ancient Sichem” as visible 
in several places between the pre- 
sent city and Jacob’s well; Reise 
III. p. 153. We were not able to 
make out any thing of this sort; 
and saw only the ruins of the 
church and of the hamlet Belat on 
the North. 
2) Joseph. Ant. XVIII. 4. 1, 2. 
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the Jews themselves. While Vespasian was engaged 
in subduing various portions of the country, a great 
multitude of the Samaritans collected and posted 
themselves upon Mount Gerizim. Vespasian antici- 
pating their movements, sent against them Cerealis 
with a body of troops; who ultimately surrounded 
them, and having in vain proposed terms of submis- 
sion, attacked them and slew to the number of eleven 
thousand six hundred persons! Whether the city 
itself was destroyed or rebuilt by Vespasian, we are 
not informed. 

The Samaritan worship would appear to have long 


“continued predominant at Neapolis; for upon the coins 


of the subsequent centuries, we find Mount Gerizim 
with its temple depicted as the symbol of the city. 
There is indeed no historical testimony, that the for- 
mer temple was ever rebuilt; yet there was doubtless 
an altar, or some kind of structure, where their wor- 
ship was held. ‘The Samaritans are not mentioned in 
connection with the Jewish war and catastrophe under 
Adrian; but under Septimius Severus, about A. D. 
200, they appear to have made common cause with 
the Jews against that emperor; and Neapolis was de- 
prived by him of its rights as a city? In that and the 
following centuries, the Samaritans were spread ex- 
tensively not only in Egypt and the East, but also in 
the West as far as to Rome itself; where they had a 
synagogue in the time of Theodoric, after A. D. 4933 


i) Joseph. Be Jello 7sioe. 


Cellarii Collectan. Hist. Samar. I. 
2) Euseb. Chron. “ Judaicum et 


Samariticum bellum motum est.” 
Spartian. in Sept. Sev. c. 16, 
“Neapolitanis Palaestinensibus jus 
civitatis tulit, quod pro Nigro [Se- 
veri aemulo ] diu in armis fuerant.” 
This right was probably restored ; 
for the same writer remarks, c. 15, 
“ Palaestinis poenam remisit, quam 
ob caussam Nigrimeruerant.” See 


aoe 


7.p. 22. : 

3) This appears from the laws 
of the Cod. Theodos. especially - 
XVI, XXVIII, de Judaeis, Coeli- 
colis, et Samaritanis; XVIII de 
Noviculariis; CX XIX, CXLIV, 
de Samaritis. Cellarius 1. c. pp. 
16, 22, 23, 25.—For the synagogue, 
see Cassiodor. Variar. Epist. lib. 
Ill. 45. Cellarius, 1. c. p. 23. 
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Their occupation appears to have been chiefly that of 
merchants and money-changers, much like the Jews.! 

There had already been converts to the Christian 
faith tn Neapolis under our Saviour; and in all prob- 
ability a church had been gathered here, during the 
ministry of the apostles.2, The celebrated Justin Mar- 
tyr, who suffered at Rome about A. D. 163, was a na- 
tive of this city’ It also became early the seat of a 
Christian bishop. The name of Germanus, bishop of 
Neapolis, appears among the subscriptions to the coun- 


of Nicea A. D. 325; while the names of four others 
are also preserved, the last of whom, John, was a 
signer at the synod of Jerusalem A. D. 5364 The 
general condition of the city in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, as reported by Eusebius, the Bourdeaux 
pilgrim, and Jerome, we have already seen.” Nearly 
a century later, the hatred of the Samaritans broke 
out against the Christians, and gave rise anew to 
scenes of tumult and slaughter. 

The historian Procopius relates, that under the 
reign-of Zeno (after A. D. 474) a tumult arose at Ne- 
apolis, in which the Samaritans rushed in great num- 
bers into the church, where the Christians were cele- 
brating the festival of Pentecost, killed many, maimed 
the bishop Terebinthus by cutting off his fingers, and 
committed other horrible atrocities. ‘The bishop re- 
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1) See the edict of Justinian, 
Tlegi agyvgomeatiuzay ovvadiay wor 
cov, Where it is said: Ei yodupata 
péooe avrou tov tisitgamélys m00- 
EOTYXOTOS, TOU YE VTOYOAPENS HUTOL, 
ovs Lawageltag xahovor. Cellarius, 
1. c. pp. 23, 25. 

2) John iv. 39-42. 
Oo, ix. Ol KVe oe 

3) Apol. 2. p. 41, “Iovocivoc— 
ah Diaovlag Néag modes Luelag 


Acts viii. 


ang ITahovortyye. 
Ecce. LV. 12. 

4) Labbé Concil. general. Coll. 
Tom. I. pp. 1475, 1488. Tom. II. 
p. 51. Tom. V. p. 286. See gen- 
erally, Le Quien Oriens Chr. II. 
col. 647, seq. Reland Palaest. p. 
1009. See above, Vol. II. p. 28. 
Neapolis stands also in the Greek 
ecclesiastical Notitiae ; see Reland 
Pal. pp. 215, 220. 

5) Pages 119, 120. 
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cils of Ancyra and Neocaesarea A. D. 314, and to that | 
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paired himself to Constantinople, and made complaint 
to the emperor; who immediately took measures to 
punish the guilty. ‘The Samaritans were driven from 
Mount Gerizim, which was made over to the Chris- 
tians ; and Zeno erected there a church in honour of 
the virgin, which he surrounded by what in appear- 
ance was a wall, though in reality only a fence ;* sta- 
tioning a strong garrison below in the city, but only a 
small guard at the church above. 
_. The Samaritans smothered their indignation for a 
time ;? but it broke out again under Anastasius and 
Justinian. During the reign of the former, a band of 
this people, under the guidance of a woman, ascended 
Mount Gerizim from a different side, seized upon the 
church, and slew the guard; but the troops in the 
city were able to prevent their being supported by the 
inhabitants, and the ringleaders were seized and pun- 
ished. In respect to the troubles under Justinian, 
Procopius only remarks, that this emperor erected 
outside of the former wall or fence around the church 
on Mount Gerizim, a second wall, which; while it left 
the appearance of the work unchanged, rendered it 
wholly impregnable. This was probably the fortress, 
the ruins of which are still seen upon the mountain, 
bearing every mark of a Roman origin. The emperor 
also caused the five Christian churches, destroyed by 
the Samaritans in the city itself, to be rebuilt. 

The Samaritan insurrection under Justinian, is 
more fully described by Cyrill of Scythopolis in his 
Life of St. Sabas. According to him, the whole race 
of the Samaritans in Palestine rose upon the Chris- 


1) Tetyronmevos to izQov todto 
O7Fev TO hoyw, to O8 GlyG% am0- 
TOLYZ WOES. 

2) According to the Chronicon 
Paschale, A. D. 484, the Samari- 
tans under a leader Justusa, made 


an attempt in that year to drive 
out the Christians from Caesarea. 
Reland Pal. p. 673. 

3) Procop. de Aedific. Justin. 
V.7. Id. Historia Arcana (Anec- 
dot.) § 11.—See above, p. 99. 
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tians, in May, A. D. 529, the third year of Justinian’s 
reign. ‘They perpetrated many atrocities, plundering 
and burning churches, torturing Christians to death, 
and setting on fire whole villages, especially in the 
vicinity of Neapolis, their head-quarters. Here they 
put the bishop Ammonas to death, and set up a leader 
of their own, Julian, whom they crowned as king. The 
emperor immediately sent troops against them ; a bat- 
tle took place; and Julian with an immense number 
of the Samaritans was slain. The holy Sabas now 
repaired to Constantinople in the name of the Chris- 
tians of Palestine, to ask for a remission of tribute on 
account of the devastations of the Samaritans, and 
protection against their future machinations. The 
emperor granted all his requests ; remitted the tribute; 
ordered the churches to be rebuilt; and by an edict 
took away from the Samaritans all their synagogues, 
and declared them incapable of holding any public | 
employment, or of acquiring property by inheritance 
or by gift among themselves.’ ‘This testimony is 
borne out also by the laws of Justinian.2? The same 
general account is likewise given by Theophanes and 
Eutychius ; from the former of whom it appears, that 
many of the Samaritans fled to Chosroes king of Per- 
sia, who was induced by their persuasion not to make 
peace with Justinian® Many also became Chris- 
tians.! From that time onwards, the existence of the 
Samaritans is rarely mentioned in history. 


1) Cyrill. Scythop. Vita St. 
Sabae § 70, seq. in Cotelerii‘Eccles. 
Graec. Monum. Tom. III. p. 339, 
seq. Reland Pal. p.674. Le Quien 
Oriens Chr. III. p. 190, seq. 

2) Cellarii Collectanea Hist. 
Samar. JI. 11. p. 25. Procop. 
Histor. Arcan. Notes p. 131, ed. 
Paris. pp. 405, 406, ed. Bonn. 

3) LlevPeig 110 Zamaoertdy 790- 
guyovrwv avg, Theophanis Chro- 


nogr. p. 152, ed. Paris. Eutychii 
Annales II. p. 156. Oxon. 1658. 
Comp. Reland Pal. p. 673.—Theo- 
phanes places this war in A. D. 
548; but his account and that of 
Cyrill probably refer to the same 
events. 

4) Chron. Pashcal. Also Pro- 
cop. Notes p. 131, ed. Par. p. 406, 
ed. Bonn. 
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On the invasion of the Muhammedans, and while 
the siege of Jerusalem was going on, Neapolis, Sebaste, 
and other smaller towns, were brought under the power 
of the conquerors.’ From that time until the crusades, 
we hear nothing further of Neapolis; except the slight 
notices of the few pilgrims, who mention only Jacob’s 
well and Mount Gerizim” Immediately after the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by the crusaders, some of the chiefs 
from the mountains of Samaria around Neapolis came 
to the Christian camp, bringing presents, and inviting 
the Franks to take possession of those towns; which 
was done by Tancred without resistance? In A. D. 
1113 Neapolis was laid waste during a temporary in- 
cursion of the Saracens.t Under king Baldwin II. in 
A. D. 1120, an assembly of prelates and nobles was 
held at Neapolis to consult upon the state of the coun- 
try, then visited with the judgments of God for the 
sins of the people, and suffering not only from the 
assaults of the common enemy, but also from frequent 
earthquakes, and from the plague of locusts and mice 
during four successive years. ‘The conclusions of this 
assembly were directed against the enormous lewdness 
and other vices prevalent among the crusaders; and 
copies of them were everywhere deposited in the 
churches’ 3 

Neapolis was not itself made a Latin bishopric, but 
belonged probably to that of Samaria; and the pro- 
perty of it was assigned to the abbot and canons of 


1) Abulfeda Annales ed. Adler 
Tom. I. p. 229. Hafniae 1789. 4. 
2) See above pp. 109,110. Rel- 
and Pal. p .1007, seq.—Neapolis is 
also found in the Latin ecclesiastical 
Notitia preees to the work of 
William of Tyre, referring to the 
riod before the crusades; Reland 
al. p. 227. But in another very 
corrupt one, referring evidently to 
the time of the crusades, it is omit- 


ted; Reland ib. p. 222. Both these 
Notitiae are obviously made up of 
heterogenous materials. 

3) Will. Tyr. IX. 20. Guibert 
Abbot. 14. p. 540. 

4) Fulcher. Carnot. 40, p. 424. 

5) Will. Tyr. XII. 13. Wilken 
Gesch. der Kr. I. p. 310. II. p. 457, 
seq.—The acts of this assembly 
are contained in Mansi Concil. 


‘Tom. X XI. pp. 261-266. 
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the church of the Holy Sepulchre.’ The city did not 
escape the calamities of those days. In A. D. 1184 it 
was plundered by Saladin after his repulse from Kerak2 
It remained however in the hands of the Christians; 
for two years later, A. D. 1186, Count Raymond and 
the priests and barons who opposed the usurpation of 
Sibylla and her husband Guy of Lusignan, made it 
their rendezvous. Immediately after the fatal battle 
of Hattin in 1187, Neapolis was laid waste, and the 
holy places around it polluted, with many atrocities, 
by a portion of the troops of Saladin.* In A. D. 1242 
it appears again to have fallen into the hands of the 
Christians; but two years later was captured by Abu 
"Aly, the colleague of Bibars.® Since that time it has 
remained in the hands of the Muhammedans, appa- 
rently without great change; and is mentioned by all 
travellers who have passed by the direct route, between 
Jerusalem and Nazareth or ’Akka. 

It is singular that the Christian historians of the 
crusades, appear to make no allusion whatever to the 
existence of the Samaritans at Nabulus; they proba- 
bly regarded them as Jews, of whom in like manner 
they make little mention. The Jewish traveller Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, in the last half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, was the first to bring them again into notice. 
He speaks at Nabulus of the Cutheans, who amounted 
to about one hundred persons, and were called Samari- 
tans; they professed to be of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
had priests descended from the family of Aaron. He 
describes them much as they are at the present day ; 
they had their synagogue, and sacrificed on Mount 


1) Jac. de Vitr. 58. p. 1078. No- 4) Rad. Coggesh. in Martene 
titia in Reland Pal. p. 222.: et Durand Tom. V. p. 560, seq. 

2) Bohaedd. Vit. Salad. p. 59. Mejr ed-Din in Fundgr. des Or. 
Abulf. Annal. A. H. 580. III. p. 81. Wilken ibid. p. 294. 

3) Wilken Gesch. der Kr. III. 5) Makrizi in Wilken Comment. 


ii, p. 252. de Bell. Cruc, p. 204. 


*-™~ 
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Gerizim on the day of the Passover and other. festi- 
vals! Arabian writers of the same period speak also 
of the Samaritans, whom they confound with the 
Jews.” 

The first Christian travellers who appear to have 
noticed this people, are William of Baldensel in A. D. 
1336, and Sir John Maundeville about the same time; 
the former describes the Samaritans as a singular sect, 
differing alike from Christians, Jews, Saracens, and 
Pagans; and distinguished from all by their red tur- 
bans, as at the present day.’ ‘The pilgrims of the fol- 
lowing centuries appear seldom to have taken this 
route; and I find no further mention of the Samaritans 
until Cotovicus in A. D. 1598, who speaks of them as 
a sect of the Jews, but without affording any particu- 
lars concerning them.* Della Valle, in the early part 
of the next (seventeenth) century, was the first to give 
some account of them; Maundrell in A. D. 1697 visited 
and describes them; and Morison also slightly men- 
tions them in the following year.2 During the eigh- 
teenth century, they appear to have been noticed by 
very few if any travellers; indeed almost no Frank 
passed on this route. Within the present century they 
have again been brought more into notice; although 
few travellers have taken the pains to visit them.’ 


1) Benj. de Tud. par Baratier 

p- 78-84. Benjamin asserts, that 

in his day there were also two 

hundred Samaritans in Caesarea; 
ib. p. 76. 

2) So the Arabian geographer 
Yakait about A. D. 1200; see 
Schultens Ind. geogr. in Vit: Sa- 
lad. art. Neapolis. Abulfeda Tab. 
Syr. p. 85. Mejr ed-Din in Fundgr. 
des Or. II. p. 189. 

3) Guil. de Baldensel Hodoe- 
por. p. 393, in Canisii Thesaur. ed. 
Basnage, ‘Tom. IV. Sir J. Maun- 
deville gives much the same ac- 
count; p. 108. Lond. 1839.—See 
above p. 104. 


4) Cotovic. Itin. p. 342. 

5) Della Valle Voyages Tom. 
Il. p. 103, seq. Paris 1745. Maun- 
drell March 24. Morison Rela- 
tion, etc. pp. 234, 240.—It is per- 
haps worth observing, that Qua- 
resmius, who lived several years 
in Palestine, and devoted two folio 
volumes to an “historical, theolo- 
gical and moral elucidation” of the 
Holy Land, in which he describes 
Nabulus and recounts the ancient 
history of the Samaritans, makes ~ 
nevertheless not the slightest allu- 
sion to their present existence. 

6) Dr. Clarke speaks of the Sa- 


' maritans, but only from Benjamin 
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A greater interest however has been excited in 
behalf of the Samaritans, and more information ac- 
quired respecting them, in consequence of their cor- 
respondence with several learned Europeans, and the 
publication of their copies of the Pentateuch. The 
existence of the Pentateuch among them, appears to 
have been early known to scholars; and Julius Scali- 
ger, in the sixteenth century, was the first, according 
to De Sacy, to point out the importance of obtaining 


copies of it in Europe.’ This wish was first fulfilled © 


by the traveller Della Valle in A. D. 1616. When at 
Constantinople on his way to the East, he was com- 
missioned by De Sancy, then French ambassador in 
that city, to purchase Samaritan manuscripts; and 
after attempting it in vain at Cairo, Gaza, and Nabu- 
lus, he was able to procure at Damascus two copies 
of the Pentateuch. One, on parchment, exhibiting the 
Hebrew text in Samaritan characters, he transmitted 
to the ambassador ; the other, on paper, containing the 
Samaritan version, he retained for himself” The for- 


mer was sent by De Sancy to the library of the Ora- 


toire in Paris, and was published by J. Morin in the Pa- 
ris Polyglott; the latter was loaned by Della Valle to 
the same editor, and appeared also in the same work? 
Both were afterwards reprinted with slight corrections 
in the London Polyglott. ‘The munificence of Arch- 
bishop Usher was able to procure, not long after, no 
fewer than six additional manuscripts of the Hebrew- 


of Tudela and Maundrell; p. 511, 
seq. 4to. Buckingham does the 
same, also without having seen 
them ; p. 528, seq.- Within the last 
twenty years, they have been visit- 
ed by Messrs. Jowett and Fisk, 
Connor, Elliott, and others. 
1) De Sacy Corresp. des Samar. 
.7, in Notices et Extr. Tom. XII. 
2) Della Valle Voyages Tom. 
II. p. 105, seq. 128, seq. Paris 1745. 


Vor. III. 


3) De Sacy Corresp. des Sa- 
mar. |. c. p. 8. Cellarius Collect. 
Hist. Samar. p. 46. See the cor- 
respondence between Morin and 
P. della Valle in the little work 
published anonymously by R. Si- 
mon: “ Antiquitates Keclesiae Ori- 
entalis,” Lond. 1682.8. pp. 156-205. 
Also the Life of J. Morin, in the 
same volume, p. 18, seq. 


i 
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Samaritan Peutateuch; another was sent to England 
by Robert Huntington about A. D. 1672; and the 
number continued to increase, so that Kennicott 
was able to collate, for his great work, not less than 
sixteen manuscripts more or less complete. Of these, 
six are in the Bodleian Library, and one in the British 
Museum.'—The Samaritan-Arabic version of Abu 
Sa’id has never yet been fully printed; but lies in 
seven manuscripts in the libraries of Rome, Oxford, 
Paris and Leyden.2, The general merits of all these 
copies of the Pentateuch, have been investigated by 
able scholars.’ 

Long before the wish of the elder Scaliger had 
thus been fulfilled, in the acquisition and publication 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, his son Joseph Scaliger 
had attempted to open a direct correspondence with 
that people themselves; and had written to their com- 
munities in Nabulus and Cairo. Answers were sent 
from both these places; but although dated in the 
year 998 of the Hejra, A. D. 1589, they never reached 
Scaliger, who died A. D. 1609. After passing through 
several hands, they came into the possession of J. 
Morin, who made a Latin translation of them, which 


was published after his death The originals are in 


1) See Kennicott Diss. General. 
ed. Bruns p. 259, seq. De Rossi 
Var. Lect. in) Y.-T. ‘Tom. I: p. 
CLVII. -Bertholdt’s Einl. II. p. 
476 seq. 

2) Van Vloten Specimen philol. 
cont. Descr. Codicis Ms. Vers. Sam. 
Arabicae Pentat. Lugd. Bat. 1803. 
4, The portions published are 
enumerated in Hichhorn’s Hinleit. 
ins A. T. Bd. I. 8. 595. 

3) See Gesenius Comment. de 
Pentat. Samaritani Origine, Indole, 
etc. Halae 1815. 4. On the Sa- 
maritan Version, see ibid. pp. 18, 19. 
Bertholdt Hinleit. II. pp. 608-612. 


The Samaritan-Arabic Version is 
fully treated of by De Sacy, Com- 
ment. de Versione Sam. Arabica 
libror. Mosis, in Eichhorn’s Allgem. 
Biblioth. der bibl. Literat. Th. X. 
S. 1-176. Enlarged and reprinted 
in Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inscr. 
et des Belles Lettres Tom. XLIX. 
pp. 1-199.—On the value of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch in general, 
see also Hengstenberg Authent. 
des Pentat. I. p. 1 seq. 

4) In the work above mentioned, 
published by R. Simon: Antiqui- 
tates Ecclesiae Orientalis, Lond. 
1682. 8. 
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the Royal Library at Paris; and the text, with a more 
accurate version, has been published by De Sacy.! 

In A. D. 1671, Robert Huntington, who was then 
chaplain of the English Factory at Aleppo, and died 
in 1701 as bishop of Raphoe in Ireland, visited the 
Samaritans at Nabulus on his way to Jerusalem. They 
appear to have received from him, through some mis- 
apprehension, the impression, that there were Samari- 
tans in England; and he proposed to them to write to 
their brethren in that country, giving a summary of 
their doctrines and rites, and to transmit at the same 
time a copy of their law. A manuscript of the Penta- 
teuch was accordingly put into his hands, and a letter 
sent after him to Jerusalem; both of which he for- 
warded to England. ‘The letter was answered by 
Thomas Marshall, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
and the correspondence thus commenced, continued 
until A. D. 1688, vhiefly through Huntington at Aleppo. 
This correspondence, extending to six letters from the 
Samaritans, so far as it has been preserved in passing 
piecemeal through various hands, has been first Are 
published by De Sacy.’ 

In the mean time, another correspondence had been 
commenced with the Samaritans of Nabulus, by the 
celebrated Ludolf. Taking advantage of the return 
of a Jewish agent to Palestine in A. D. 1684, he sent 
by him a letter, written in Hebrew with Samaritan. 
characters; and received from the Samaritans two 
letters in reply, in the same language and character, 
dated in 1685. These were soon published by Cella- 
rius.’ Ludolf wrote again, and received another letter 


1)In EHichhorn’s Repertorium 2) Correspond. des Samar. pp. 
fir bibl. and morgenl. Literat. Bd, 9-11, 162-225. 
XIII. See also De Sacy Corresp. 3) Epistolae Samaritanae Si- 


des Samarit. p. 9, in Notices et chemitarum ad J. Ludolfum, Cizae 
Extr..des MSS. Tom. XII. 1688. 4. 
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in 1691, which was not published until long after- 
wards.' 

For more than a century, these various letters con- 
tinued to be the only- source accessible to the scholars 
of Europe, from which a knowledge of the tenets and 
ceremonies of the Samaritans could be derived. In 
A.D. 1807, the French bishop and senator Gregoire 
again took up the subject; and, by his influence, in- 
structions were sent to the French consuls in the Le- 
vant, to make inquiries respecting the Samaritans. 
The consul at Aleppo opened a communication with 
those at Nabulus, and received from them a.letter in 
1808, which was forwarded to Europe, written in Ar- 
abic by the priest Selameh, son of Tobias, probably 
the same person whom we saw. This letter came 
into the hands of De Sacy, who answered for Gregoire ; 
and received in 1811 a reply in Hebrew, written with 
Samaritan characters. Another letter arrived for 
De Sacy in 1820, and also one addressed to a suppos- 
ed Samaritan community in Paris; for which likewise 
a second letter came in 1826. These five letters have 
been published by this learned orientalist, in the col- 
lection so often referred to” it ; 

The published literature of the Samaritans, there- 
fore, consists of the various copies of the Pentateuch in 
whole or in part; and of this series of their letters at 
four different periods, stretching through an interval 
of nearly two and a half centuries? In addition to this, 
Gesenius discovered, in a Samaritan manuscript in 


_ 1) Cellarius gave some extracts 
from it in the new edition of his 
Collectan. Hist. Samar. Halae 
1699. Bruns first published it in 
full: Epistola Samar. Sichem. ter- 
tia ad J. Ludolfum, ed. P. J. Bruns, 
Helmst. 1781. 4.—The full corres- 
pondence is given in Hichhorn’s 
Repertorium Bd. XIII, in connec- 
tion with the letters to Scaliger. 


See De Sacy Corresp. des Samar. 
jc. pp, 11482; 

2) Corresp, des Samar. pp. 13- 
18, 50-161, 225-235. 

3) The letters to Scaliger and 
Ludolf, as we have seen, are given 
in full only in Eichhorn’s Reper- 
torium Bd. XIU; those to Eng- 
land and France, only in the work 
of De Sacy so often cited. 
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England, a curious collection of hymns, chiefly of a 


~. doctrinal nature, which he has published with a com- 


mentary.’ They possess also manuscripts of a work 
professing to be the book of Joshua, often mentioned 
in their letters. It has never yet been printed; but a 
manuscript of an Arabic version, written in the Sama- 
ritan character, was procured by Joseph Scaliger for 
the library of the university of Leyden. The work is 
a sort of chronicle extending from Moses to the time 
of Alexander Severus ; and, in the period parallel to 
the book of Joshua, has a strong affinity with that 
book.” Accounts of their tenets and rites have been 
often drawn up from these various sources, to which I 
can here only refer. 

From the earliest letters of the Samaritans and 
from the accounts of Della Valle, it appears, that, two 
centuries ago, they had small communities in Cairo, 
Gaza, Nabulus, and Damascus. The three former are 
mentioned repeatedly in their letters; the latter we 
know only from Della Valle, who purchased at Da- 
mascus his copies of the Pentateuch.. 'They seem to 
have been only a few families, in the gardens outside 
of the city; perhaps a temporary establishment; and 
we hear no more of them ‘Those of Nabulus and 
Gaza appear to have stood in close connection; and 
one of the letters to England was written from the lat- 
ter place. In their first answer to the inquiries of 


1) Carmina Samaritana e Cod. 
Lond. et Gothanis etc. illustr. G. 
Gesenius, in Anecdot. Oriental. 
Fascic. I. Lips. 1824. 4. See also 
his Programm, De Samaritano 


Theologia ex fontib. ined. Com- 


ment. Halae 1823. 4. 

2) De Sacy Corresp. des Sa- 
mar. pp. 124, 196. Bertholdt’s Ein- 
leitung Th. III. p. 869, seq. 

3) See especially De Sacy Cor- 
resp. des Sam. |. c. pp. 18-36. Ge- 
senius de Samaritanor. Theologia 


].c.—Earlier writers are: Cellarius 
Collect. Hist. Samarit. Cizae 1688. 
Reland Dissertat. Miscell. II. 1, seq. 
(Both reprinted in Ugolini The- 
saur. Tom. X XII.) Bruns in Staud- 
lin’s Beytrage zur Philos. u. Gesch. 
der Relig. u. Sittenlehre, Bd. I. 8. 
78 ff. 

4) Della Valle Voyages II. p. 
128. Paris 1745, 

5) De Sacy Corr. des Sam. p. 
191. 
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Gregoire (A. D. 1808), they say that for more than a 
century there had been no Samaritans in Egypt; and 
that they then existed only at Nabulus and Yafa.’ 
There may have been an agent of the community, or 
perhaps a family or two then at Yafa; but at the time 
of our visit, neither they nor any one else spoke of any 
Samaritans except at Nabulus; our Samaritan guide 
certainly knew of no other” It appears to be the last 
isolated remnant of a remarkable people, clinging now 
for more than two thousand years around this central 
spot of their religion and history, and lingering slowly 
to decay; after having survived the many revolutions 
and convulsions, which in that long interval have 
swept over this unhappy land; a reed continually 
shaken with the wind, but bowing before the storm. 

The modern history of Nabulus and the surround- 
ing region, is one of wars and rebellion. These dis- 
tricts were formerly regarded as among the most dan- 
gerous in Palestine; and for this reason, during the 
whole of the eighteenth century, the great body of tra- 
vellers avoided this route, and passed between Jeru- 
salem and Nazareth by way of Yafa and ’Akka. The 
country around Nabulus belonged first to the Pashalik 


of Damascus, and then nominally to that of ’Akka; but 


1) De Sacy ibid. p. 69. 

2) See above p. 101.. Stephen 
Schulz speaks of having found Sa- 
maritans at Antioch ; but on lJook- 
ing further, it appears, that he 
merely fell in with two persons, 
whom he chooses to call Samari- 
tans on account of their behaviour ; 
because, he says, they professed to 
be Muhammedans, Christians, or 
Jews, as might best serve their 
turn, although dressed'as Muham- 
medans! There is not the slight- 
est evidence, that the good credu- 
lous man heard the name of Sa- 
maritans applied to them by any 
one but himself, or that there was 
any sort of ground for such an ap- 


pellation; and the whole matter 
seems a mere conceit of his own 
imagination. He did not visit Na- 
bulus, and never came in contact 
with the Samaritans. Leitungen 
des Héchsten Th. IV. pp. 369-371. 
Paulus’ Sammlung, Th. VI. pp. 
222-224.—Since writing the above, 
I find a remark of Niebuhr upon 
this very passagé of Schulz; he 
supposes the persons in question 
may have been of the Nusairiyeh 
or some Muhammedan sect ; Reise- 
beschr. II. p. 439. The descrip- 
tion of Schulz is indeed very 
similar, to that which Maundrell 
gives of the Nusairiyeh ; see Maun- 
drell, March 4th. 
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the inhabitants were governed by their own chiefs, who 
were invested by the Pasha. They were known asa 
restless people, continually in dispute with each other ; 
frequently in insurrection against the government; and 
ever ready to plunder the traveller, who might venture 
among them without proper protection. Even the 
notorious Jezzar of ’Akka never succeeded in com- 
pletely subduing them; and Junot with a body of fif- 
teen hundred French soldiers was defeated by them. 
Such is the account of Burckhardt;! and when too 
Dr. Clarke travelled from Nazareth to Jerusalem in 
1801, he had a military escort, and found the country 
full of rebels? Indeed, just before the Egyptian con- 
quest, the fortress of Santr, often the strong-hold of 
rebels, had been destroyed by Abdallah, Pasha of 
*Akka, after a siege of several months. 

Times have changed under the Egyptian govern- 
ment; which has taken the administration into its own 
hands, and crushed the power of the popular chiefs. 
This district is now quiet and safe, like the rest of the 
land. Yet this state of things was not brought about 
without a struggle. In A. D. 1834, on occasion of a 
levy, the people of the district of Nabulus, like those 
of Jerusalem and Hebron, rose in rebellion against the 
Egyptians. The insurrection was so important, that 
Ibraham Pasha himself took command of the troops 
sent to quell it; and encountering a body of the insur- 
gent peasants at Zeita, a village in the northwest part 
of the province of Nabulus, put them to flight, after kill- 
ing ninety men. Another large body had posted them- 
selves at Deir, a village on a steep hill not far from 
Zeita; they were in like manner defeated by storm-' 
ing the hill; and fled, leaving three hundred slain. 
Ibrahim now repaired with his troops to Nabulus, and 


1) Burckh. Travels in Syria, 2) Travels in the Holy Land 
etc. p. 342. p- 505, 4to. 
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the whole district submitted without further resist- 
ance. Yet the war continued for a still longer time 
in the region of Hebron.’ 


Friday, June 15th. We rose early, awakened by 
the songs of nightingales and other birds, of which the 
gardens around us were full. We had engaged a 
guide as far as to Nazareth, a Christian formerly from 
Beirait, who had often travelled through the country, 
and professed to know all about it. Our plan for to- 
day was to visit Sebiistieh, and then reach Jenin. 

It was 7 o’clock before we set off, proceeding down 
the valley at first W. N. W. and then generally N. W. 
on the way to Sebitistieh. The direct road for Jenin 
ascends the northern hill at once from Nabulus, and 
keeping along on high ground, leaves Sebiistieh at 
some distance on the left. After fifteen minutes there 
Was on our road a fine large fountain by the path; 
and near by we met a string of camels loaded with 
salt from el-’Arish, where it is gathered on the flats 
along the sea. The whole valley of Nabulus is full 
of fountains, irrigating it most abundantly; and for 
that very reason not flowing off in any large stream. 
The valley is rich, fertile, and beautifully green, as 
might be expected from this bountiful supply of water. 
The sides of the valley too, the continuation of Geri- 
zim and Ebal, are studded with villages, some of them 
large; and these again are surrounded with extensive 
tilled fields and olive-groves; so that the whole valley 
presents a more beautiful and inviting landscape of. 
green hills and dales, than perhaps any other part of 
Palestine. It is the deep verdure arising from the 


1) See, for an account of these te, etc. del’ an 18234)’ an 1839. 
events, Mengin Histoire de PE- a 73-77. hl aie 
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abundance of water, which gives it this peculiar 
charm; in the midst of a land where no rain falls in 
simmer; and where of course the face of nature, in the 
season: of heat and drought, assumes a brown and 
dreary aspect. | 

As we descended along the Satie we were oppo- 
site to Rafidia at 7" 20’, a large village on the side of 
the southern mountain, inhabited entirely by Chris- 
tians ; and said to contain one hundred and fifteen tax- 
able men, or nearly five hundred inhabitants. At the 
same time, looking down the valley, we could see Beit 
Lid at a distance upon the mountains, beyond where 
the valley turns more northwards, bearing N. 65° W. 
At a quarter before eight, the village Zawata was on 
the hill-side at our right; while the top of the moun- 
tain on the left was crowned by a ruined castle, called 
Juneid. Ten minutes further on, Beit Uzin was on 
the same side; and at 8 o’clock Beit Iba, also on the 
left hand slope. For some time a fine little brook had 
been conducted along our path, somewhat above the 
bottom of the valley; and at this point (8 o’clock) it 
was turned into a mill-race or aqueduct with twelve 
unequal pointed arches, leading off for some distance 
across the valley to an ordinary Arab mill.'' Here our 
road left the valley, and turned up the hill N. by W. 
Ten minutes brought us to the top of the first ascent, 
where two other il ees came in sight, Keisin and Tal 
Keram ; both at some distance on the opposite moun- 
tains.” . 

Our way continued gradually ascending, and 
crossed a higher tract of uneven ground, which de- 


1) This would be hardly worth — taining the communication between 
mentioning, but for the pompous _ the two sides of the valley !” Trav- 
remark of Richardson: “A little els II. p. 411 
above (!) the town we saw an an- 2) Reistn bore 8. 75° W. Tal 
cient bridge with twelve arches, Keram N. 70° W. 
which were still capable of main- 


Vou. IIL. ee 
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clined towards the West; where the valley of Nabu- 
lus bends to the N. N. W. and passes off on the left 
of Sebiistieh. Several other villages were now within 
view on the hills west of the valley; while below us, 
about half an hour distant, on this side of the ‘Wady, 
lay the village Deir Sheraf. A fountain was on our 
way at 84 o’clock; and ten minutes beyond, we reached 
a higher point, ere we looked down upon Sebiistieh 
and its broad noble basin, into which the valley, com- 
ing from Nabulus, may be said to spread out. We 
could perceive the bed of the Wady as it passes along 
N. N. W. in the western part of the basin; until beyond 
the village of Kefr el-Lebad in the N. W. by W. it 
again bends off more westwards, and descends towards 
the Mediterranean, That village seemed to be about 
an hour and a half distant. 

We now had a long and gradual fee, with the 
village en-Naktrah on our right, into the southern val-. 
ley out of which the hill of Sebiistieh rises ; and ascend- 
ing again from the valley along the eastern side of the 
hill, we reached that place at ten minutes past nine 
o'clock. The fine round swelling hill, or almost moun- 
tain, of Samaria, stands alone in the midst of this great 
basin of some two hours in diameter, surrounded by. 
higher mountains onevery side. It is nearer the east- 
ern side of the basin; and is indeed connected with 
the eastern mountains, somewhat after the manner of 
a promontory, by a much lower ridge, having a Wady 
both on the South and on the North. On the West is 
the broad valley, running northwards as it comes down 
from Nabulus, and passing off in the N. N. W. to the 
sea. ‘The mountains and the vallies around are to a 


1) We took here at 83 o’clock, Keisin 8. 25° W. Deir Sheraf 8. 
tb foll b B 45° W. Beit Lid S.75°W. Kefr 

f, re) O° Boned $2 be ae abe Gal che N. 56° W. Ramin N. 
fe S 18° E. Sirra 8. 5° W. - \Gebiistioh Noan. 
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great extent arable, and enlivened by many villages 
and the hand of cultivation. From all these circum- 
stances, the situation of the ancient Samaria is one of 
great beauty. The hill itself is cultivated to the top; 
and, at about midway of the ascent, is surrounded by 
a narrow terrace of level land, like a belt, below 
which the roots of the hill spread off more gradually 
into the vallies. Higher up too are the marks of 
Slighter terraces, once occupied perhaps by the streets 

of the ancient city. 

The road by which we had come, crosses the low 
ridge on the East at the foot of the hill, and passes on 
without ascending to the village. The latter lies on 
the level belt just described, on the east side, seventy 
feet or more above the road. We ascended to it by a 
very steep and winding path, among ancient founda- 
tions, arches, walls, and the like. The village is mod- 
ern; the houses are tolerably built of stones from the 
ancient remains. The inhabitants have the reputa- 
tion of being restless and turbulent ; and our friends ° 
who had passed this way a few weeks before, with 
ladies in their company, had met with incivility, and 
found difficulty in examining the church.'. We there- 
fore, on entering the village, took care to show off our 
old guns and pistols to the best advantage, in order to 
inspire the people with due respect for our strength ; 
and either from this circumstance, or more probably 
because our party contained only men, we encounter- 
ed here only the same ready civility, which we had 
ever met with elsewhere. 

The first object which presents itself, and at the 
same time the most conspicuous ruin of the place, is 
the church dedicated to St. John the Baptist, erected 
over the spot where a tradition of long standing has 


1) Cotovicus complains, that he _incivility, and even outrage, in his 
and his party met here the same day; Itin. p. 346. 
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fixed the place of his burial, if not of his martyrdom. 
The eastern end overhangs the brow of the steep de- 
scent below the village. It is quite entire; and 
arrests the attention of the traveller long ern he 
reaches Sebiistieh. The church is approached from 
the West, where is a narrow sunken court. ‘The walls 
remain entire to a considerable height, enclosing a 
large space; in which are now a mosk and the 
small building over the tomb. The dimensions of the 
church are, by measurement, one hundred and fifty- 
three feet long inside, besides a porch of ten feet, and 
seventy-five feet broad. 

The alcove for the altar, occupying the greater 
part of the eastern end, which thus assumes a rounded 
form, is rather an imposing piece of mixed architec- 
ture. The Greek style predominates in it ; the arches 
of the windows are round, and the whole alcove is 
highly ornamented, especially on the outside. But the 
upper arches on the inside of the alcove are pointed ; 
as are also the great arches in the body of the church. 
These latter rest on columns belonging to no order of 
architecture ; the capitals are indeed Corinthian in 
shape and size, but are decorated with ornaments re- 
sembling the trunk of the palm-tree. 'The windows 
are high up and narrow; and the whole church has 
at the same time an air of military defence. On the 
outside of the southern wall are slender buttresses ; I 
should have presumed the same of the northern wall, 
but some traveller describes this as plain. In one 

lace inside, two or three large marble tablets are 
built into a modern wall, on which are sculptured in 
| relief many crosses of the order of the knights of St. 
John; of these the Muhammedans have broken off 
the upright part, so that the tablets now exhibit only 
horizontal bars. 


The architecture necessarily limits the antiquity 
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of this edifice to the period of the crusades ; though it 
is not improbable that a portion of the eastern end 
may be of an earlier date. Common tradition, as in 
so many other cases, falsely ascribes this church to 
Helena". The presence of so many crosses of. the 
knights of St. John, and the circumstance that the 
spot was regarded as the sepulchre of their patron- 
saint, go to render it probable, that the church may 
have been erected by that order, in connection per- 
haps with the Latin bishopric; but I have been able 
to find no historical testimony to that effect. 

Under a Wely in the enclosure of the church, is 
the reputed sepulchre of St. John the Baptist, the 
tomb of Neby Yehya, as the Arabs call it; a little 
chamber excavated deep in the rock, to which the de- 
scent is by twenty-one steps. In progress of time tra- 
dition has confounded the sepulchre of the saint, with 
his prison and place of execution; and this vault is 
now, and has been for centuries, shown also as the 
latter. Yet Josephus relates expressly, that. John 
was beheaded in the castle of Machaerus on the East 
of the Dead Sea; and Eusebius copies this testimony, 
thereby showing that no other credible tradition was 
‘extant in his day.*—It is hardly probable that the dis- 
ciples of John, who “ came and took up the body, and 
buried it,” first transported it all the way to Samaria ; 
nor does Eusebius, in describing Samaria, make. any 
mention of this sepulchre in his day.* The tradition 
seems however to have sprung up not long after, and 
to have become already quite current in the days of 
Jerome ; who several times speaks of Samaria as dis- 
tinguished particularly for containing the sepulchre 
of John the Baptist, as well as those of the prophets 


1) See Vol. II. pp. 16, 17. 3) Matt. xiv. 12. 
2) Joseph. Antig. XVIII. 5. 2. 4) Euseb. Onomast. art. Seme- 
Euseb. Hist. Ecc. I. 11.: Ton, Zouegay. 
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Elisha and Obadiah.' In the same century, according 
to later writers, the heathen, during the reign of Julian 
the Apostate, about A. D. 361, had broken open the 
sepulchre, burnt the bones, and scattered the ashes to 
the winds? Some such event may probably have had 
something to do with the greater currency of the tra- 
dition, if not withits origin. Early in the eighth cen- 
tury, we begin to find Sebaste marked also as the 
place of the Baptist’s imprisonment and death ;? and 
this legend having become more definite and full dur- 
ing the time of the crusades, has maintained itself more 
or less even in the mouths of the Muhammedans, until 
the present day. The church is first mentioned by 
Phocas, about A. D. 1185; though probably a former 
one had existed here at a much earlier date: 

The village itself presents no other ruin of import- 
ance, unless it be a square tower adjacent to the church 
on the South, the bottom of which is surmounted by 
a mass of sloping work. Many fragments of ancient . 
columns and sculpture, are also built into the modern 
dwellings. We now ascended the hill towards the 
West, and came svon to the threshing-floors of the vil- 


1) Thus in the Onomast. in 
translating the article of Eusebius, 
he adds: “Ubi S. Joannis reliquiae 
conditae sunt;” Onomast. art. Se- 
meron. So Comm. in Obad. i. 1, 
“ Sepulcrum ejus (Obadiae) usque 
hodie cum mausoleo Elisaei Pro- 
phetae et Baptistae Johannis in 
Sebaste veneratione habetur, quae 
olim Samaria dicebatur.” Various 
other passages are cited in full by 
Reland, Palaest. pp. 980, 981. 

2) Theodoret Hist. Ecc. III. 7. 
Chron. Pasch. A. D. 361, Reland 
Pal. p. 981. 

3) Toh. Damascen. (ob. 750.) 
Orat. Ill. p. 368; comp. Wesse- 
ling’s Note on Hierocles in Vet. 
Romanor. Itin. ed. Wessel. p. 718. 
Amst. 1735. St. Willibald in the 
ninth century mentions only the 


tombs of John, Elisha and Obadiah; 
Hodoepor. p. 378, ed. Mabillon. 

4) Phocas describes the vault 
as the prison of John, where he 
was beheaded ; and first ‘mentions 
the church ; De Locis Sanct. § 12. 
Brocardus speaks only of the church 
as erected in honour of the Baptist ; 
ce. VIL p. 177. Sir John Maunde- 
ville also mentions only the tomb 
and church; p. 107. Lond. 1839. 
But the full legend of imprisonment, | 
death, and burial, is found again in 
William of Baldensel A. D. 1336, 
p. 353; and also in Cotovicus (p. 
345); Della Valle, and other. trav~ 
ellers. Quaresmius rejects the 
story of imprisonment and death 
at Samaria, but not the burial ; II. 
p- 811, seq. 
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lage. ‘They were still in full operation; although the 
harvest seemed to be chiefly gathered in. Here we 
first fell in with the sled or sledge, as used for threshing, 
It consists simply of two planks, fastened together side 
by side, and bent upwards in front; precisely like the 
common stone-sledge of New-England, though less 
heavy. Many holes are bored in the bottom under- 
neath, and into these are fixed sharp fragments of 
hard stone. ‘The machine is dragged by the oxen as 
they are driven round upon the grain; sometimes a 
man or boy sits upon it; but we did not see it other- 
wise loaded. The effect of it is, to cut up the straw 
quite fine. We afterwards saw this instrument fre- 
quently in the North of Palestine. 

The whole hill of Sebiistieh consists of fertile soil; 
it is now cultivated to the top, and has upon it many 
olive and fig-trees. The ground has been ploughed 
for centuries; and hence it is now in vain to look here 
for the foundations and stones of the ancient. city. 
They have been either employed in the constructions 
of the later village ; or removed from the soil in order 
to admit the plough; or have been covered over by 
the long course of tillage.’. Yet on approaching the 
summit, we came suddenly upon an area once sur- 
rounded by limestone columns, of which fifteen are 
still standing and two prostrate. They measured 
seven feet nine inches in circumference. How many 
more have been broken up and carried away, no one 
can tell.. We could not distinguish the order of their 
architecture; nor is there any trace of foundations 
round about, which might afford a clue to the nature 
of the edifice. Phocas and Brocardus describe the 
top of the hill, as occupied in their day by a Greek 


1) Cotovicus in the sixteenth, with masses of ruins, which is not 
and von Troilo in thenext century, now the case. Cotov. p. 345, Von 
speak of the ground as strowed Troilo p. 409. Dresd. 1676. 
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*, 
church and monastery ;' and these columns may pos- 


sibly have been connected with the former. Yet they 
certainly have much more the appearance of having 
once belonged to a heathen temple. 

The view from the summit of the hill presents a 
splendid panorama of the fertile basin and the moun- 
tains around, teeming with large villages; and in- 
cludes also a long extent of the Mediterranean, not 
less than twenty-five degrees, between W. by N. and 
N. W. Nabulus is not here visible; but so near as 
we could judge of its direction, it must bear about S. 
30° KE” Many other places were pointed out to us by 
an inhabitant of the village? 

Descending the hill on the W. S. W. we came to 
the very remarkable colonnade, which once ran from 
this point along the belt of level ground on the S. side 
of the hill, apparently quite around to the site of the 
present village. It begins at a mass of ruins on this 
quarter of the hill, which may have been a temple, or 
more probably an arch of triumph or something of the 
like kind, looking out W. N. W. over the green valley 
and towards the sea ; forming apparently the entrance 


1) Phocas § 12. Brocardus c. 
VII. p. 177. 
2) Schubert, as we have seen, 
p: 96 above, makes the elevation 
of Nabulus 1751-French feet ; that 
of Sebiistich he gives at 926 feet 
above the sea; Reise Bd. III. p. 
160. I think this latter number 
must be wrong; for Nabulus lies 
in the valley, and Sebistieh lies 
much higher than the same valley 
some two hours further northwest. 
So that even admitting that the 
valley falls in this distance 800 feet 
(which is hardly possible), yet still 
Sebiustieh would not be more than 
three or four hundred feet lower 
than Nabulus.. The actual differ- 
ence is probably not so great. 
, 3) These bore as follows: Beit 
Iba on the southern hill W. of Na- 


bulus S. 15° E. Strra S.1° E. 
Deir SherafS.7° W. Kuryet Jit 
S. 51° W. Beit Lid S. 65° W. 


. Tal Keram 8S. 75° W. Ramin N. 


72° W. Kefr Lebad N. 70° W. 
Bizaéria N. 30° W. Burka N. 6° 
E. Beit Imrin N. 60° E. Nuss 
Tjbeil N. 80° E.  Tjnisnia S. 78° EB. 
esh-Sheikh Sha’leh, Wely, S. 60° 
K. en-Naktrah 8S. 40° K.—The 
village Kuryet Jit lies on the hills 


_ beyond the Wady of Nabulus, and 


is probably the Gitta (I/zre’) men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr, Eusebius, 
and other ancient writers, as a vil- 
lage in the region of Samaria, the 
reputed birth-place of Simon Ma- 
gus. Just. Mart. Apol. lib. II. Eu- 
seb, Hist. Ecce. II. 13. See more in 
Reland Palaest. p. 813, seq. 
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of the city on this side. From here, the colonnade runs 
E. S. E. for about a thousand feet, and then curves to 
the left, following the base of the hill. In the west- 
ern part, about sixty limestone columns are still erect, 
most of them on ground recently ploughed; and fur- 
ther east are some twenty more standing irregularly, 
at various intervals. Many more than these lie pros- 
trate; and we could trace whole columns or fragments 
nearly or quite to the village. The columns which we 
measured, were sixteen feet high; two feet in diameter 
at the base, and one foot eight inches at the top. The 
capitals are gone; we could nowhere find a trace of 
them remaining. The width of the colonnade was fifty 
feet. We measured from the western end for more 
than 1900 feet, and were afterwards satisfied that it 
extended for a thousand feet or more further; making 
its whole beni not much less than three ibaa 
feet. 

This colonnade is doubtless to be referred to the 
time of Herod the Great; who, as we shall see, re- 
built and adorned Samaria with splendid structures. 
But the purpose of the work, and the edifice it was 
intended to decorate, are alike unknown; and these 
columns now stand solitary and mournful in the midst 
of ploughed fields, the skeletons as s it were of departed 
glory. 

I find no mention of this colonnade by travellers 
before the present century, except in very general 
terms.' There were said to be likewise columns on 
the north side of the hill; which, however, time did 
not permit us to seek out. 

Sebiistieh is the Arabic form of Sebasté, another 


1) Maundrell mentions only the the West and South; by which he 
columns on the hill, of, ashe says, probably means the colonnade ; p- 
on the North: March 24th.. Mori- 231. It seems to be first described 
son speaks of over 200 columns on by Buckingham; p. 514. 4 


Vou. III. Ak, 


. 
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foreign Greek appellation, which since the days of 
Herod has continued to usurp the place of the earlier 
name Samaria. This ancient city, the later capital of 


‘the kingdom of the ten tribes, was built by Omri king 


of Israel, about 925 B. C. after he had purchased the 
hill from Shemer its owner, from whom the city took 
its name! The site of this capital was therefore a 
chosen one; and it would be difficult to find, in all 
Palestine, a situation of equal strength, fertility, and 
beauty combined. In all these particulars, it has very 
greatly the advantage over Jerusalem. It continued 
to be the capital of Israel for two centuries, and until 
the carrying away of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser, 
under king Hoshea, about 720 B. C? During all this 
time it was the seat of idolatry ; and is often denounced 
by the prophets, sometimes in connection with Jeru- 
salem? Here too was the scene of many of the acts 
of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, connected with the 
various famines in the land, the unexpected plenty in 
Samaria, and the various deliverances of the city from 
the Syrians# 

After the carrying away of the ten tribes, Sama- 
ria appears to have continued, for a time at least, as 
the chief city of the foreigners brought into their 
place; though Sichem (Nabulus), as we have seen, 
soon became the capital of the Samaritans as a reli- 
gious sect. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish, 
whether under the name Samaria, the city or the 
region is meant.” John Hyrcanus took the city after 


Jos. 


1) 1 Kings xvi. 23, 24. 


-Antig. VIL 12. 5. 


2) 2 Kings xvii. 3, 5, seq. 

3) Ahab built here a temple of 
Baal, 1 K. xvi. 32, 33. Jehu des- 
troyed this temple, 2 K. x. 18-28. 
Beegbetic denunciations see in Isa. 
ix. 8, seq. Jer. xxiii. 13, 14. Ezek. 


xvi. 46-55. Amos vi..1. Micah i. 1, 
seq. See also Hos. viii. 5-14. 
Amos iv. 1, ete. 

4)1 Kings xvii. 1. xviii. 1,2, 
seq. c. xx. 2K. vi. 24. c. vii. 

5) Jer. xl, 5. Ezra iv. 10, 17. 
vel iv. 2, 1 Macc. v. 66.2 Mace. 
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a year’s siege, and razed it to the ground.' Yet it 
must soon have revived; for we find Samaria not 
long after mentioned still as in the possession of the 
Jews; Pompey restored it to its own inhabitants; 
and it was afterwards built up again by Gabinius?— 
Augustus, after the death of Antony and Cleopatra, 
bestowed Samaria on Herod the Great ; who ultimately 
rebuilt the city with great magnificence and strength, 
and gave it the name Sebaste in honour of Augustus.® 
Here he placed a colony of six thousand persons, 
composed partly of veteran soldiers, and partly of 
people from the country round about; enlarged the 
circumference of the city; and erected around it a 
strong wall, twenty stadia in circuit. In the midst of 
the city, he left a sacred place of a furlong and a-half, 
splendidly decorated ; and here he erected a temple 
in honour of Augustus, which was celebrated for its 
magnitude and beauty. The whole city was greatly 
ornamented; and became a strong fortress“ Such 
was apparently the Samaria of the New Testament, 
where Philip preached the Gospel, and a church was 
gathered by the apostles..—That the colonnade now 
seen along the southern side of the hill, was connected 
with this temple, although not in itself improbable, is 
yet more perhaps than we are warranted certainly to 
affirm. — 

In the next following centuries we know nothing 
of Sebaste, except from its coins; of which there are 
several, extending from Nero to Geta the brother of 
Caracalla® Septimius Severus appears also to have 
established there a Roman colony, in the beginning of 


1) Joseph. Ant. XIII. 10.3. B.J.. translation of the Latin epithet or 


oe he name Augusta. 
2) Jos. Ant. XIII. 15, 4. XIV. 4) Jos. Ant. XV. 8. 5. B. J. I. 
4. 4. ib. 5: 3. ' 21. 2. Strabo XVI. 2. 34: 
3) Jos. Ant. XV.7.3. B. J. 1.20. 5) Acts viii. 5, 9, seq. 
3. Comp. Antiq. XV. 7. 7. ib. 8.5.— 6) Eckhel Doctr. Numm. III. p. 


The name Sebaste is the Greek 440. Mionnet Méd. antiq. V. p. 513. 
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the third century.! Eusebius scarcely mentions the 
city as extant; but Jerome speaks frequently of it, as 
do other writers of the same and a later age.” Samaria 
early became an episcopal see. The bishop Marius 
or Marinus was present at the council of Nicea in A. 
D. 325; and the names of six others are preserved, 
the last of whom, Pelagius, attended the synod at Je- 
rusalem in A: D. 536.3. The name of this see occurs 
in the earlier Greek Notitiae, and also in the later 
Latin ones The city fell, with Nabulus, into the 
power of the Muhammedans during the siege of Jeru- 
salem; but we hear nothing more of it, until the time 
of the crusades, except the slight mention by St. Wil- 
libald, in the ninth century.2 At what time the splen- 
did city of Herod was laid in ruins, we are nowhere 
informed ; but all the notices of the fourth century 
and later, would rather lead us to infer, that the de- 
struction had already taken place before that early 
period. 

The crusaders afford us little information as to the 
Sebaste of their day. They established here a Latin 
bishopric, of: which Rayner is first mentioned as the 
occupant, about A. D. 1155; and the title was con- 
tinued in the Romish church until the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Saladin marched through it in A. D. 1184, on 
his retreat from Kerak.’ Benjamin of Tudela de- 
scribes it as a strong place, situated on a hill, watered 
with rivulets, and abounding in gardens, orchards, 

i) Ulpian. Leg. I, de Censibus: 286. Reland Pal. p.983. Le Quien 
‘‘Divus quoque Severus in Sebas- Or. Chr. III. p "650, seq. 


tenam civitatem coloniam deduxit.”’ 4) Reland Bal 215, 220, 222, 
FGoins of Julia Domna the wife of 228. i 


. Severus, bear also the inscription 5) See above p. 126. St. Wil- 
Ags Oe SEBASTE. Cellarius No- _ libald. Hodoep. p. 378, ed. Mabillon. 
~ tit. Orb. II. p. 432. 6) Will. Tyr. XVIIL 6 Jac. de- 


2) lip. 86, Epit. Paulae p. 677. Vitr. 56. p. 1077. See genr. Le 
‘Segebove pp. 141, 142. nes the Quien Oriens Chr. IIL p. 1290, 
numerous citations in Reland Pal. seq 

p- 979-981. hy Abulfeda Annal. A. ay 580. 

3) Labbe Coneil. Il.c, 51. V.c. See above p. 127. 
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vineyards, and olive-trees’. Phocas and Brocardus 
speak only of the church and tomb of John the Bap- 
tist, and of the Greek church and monastery near the 
summit of the hill. Similar slight notices are found 
in the travellers of the fourteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries ;° in the eighteenth it appears 
not to have been noticed at all; while in the present 
century it has again been often visited and described! 
There are in Sebiistieh a few Greek Christians; and: 
a titular Greek bishop of Sebaste resides in the con- 
vent at Jerusalem. 


From Sebiistieh two roads lead into the direct 
route from Nabulus to Jenin. ‘The easiest meets it 
at Beit Imrin, a village on that route, distant from 
Sebtistieh an hour and a quarter, N. 60° E. By this 
we despatched our servants and baggage, while we 
were occupied in looking at the ruins. The other 
road leads over the high ridge, which shuts in the ba- 
sin on the North. This we took. Leaving Sebiistieh 
at 10" 40’, we descended into the northern valley ; and 
then ascending the range of hills beyond, we came at 
11" 20’ to Burka, a large village situated upon a sort of 
terrace on the side of the northern ridge, overlooking 
the whole basin of Sebiistieh.° Like all the villages 
of these parts, it is surrounded by extensive olive groves. 


in Dr. Clarke, that he should: at- 


1) Benj. de Tud. par Baratier, 
ce a 


a 2) Phocas § 12. Brocardus c. 
VIL. p.177. : 

3) William of Baldensel A. D. 
1336, p. 353. Sir J. Maundeville, 
p. 107. Lond. 1839. | Zuallardo P. 
245. Cotovicus p. 345. Della Valle 
II p. 108. Paris 1745. Quaresmius 
II. p. 811, seq. Maundrell, March 
24, Morison p. 231, 

4) It is absolutely unpardonable 


tempt to impose upon himself or 
others, or even to suggest. the 
idea, that the fortress of SAntr 
(his Santorri) might have be: n the 
site of the ancient Samaria and 
Sebaste, merely because he did not 
happen to see Sebiistieh. See 
above, Vol. II. p. 105, Note 1. 

5) See Vol. II. p. 90. 

6) From Burka the bearing of 
Sebistieh is S. 6° W. 
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At 114 o’clock we reached the top of the ridge beyond, 
by a steeper ascent, and had a noble prospect of the 
fine basin behind us; of the Mediterranean upon our 
left; and also a view before us of another of those 
beautiful plains, which characterize this region in dis- 
tinction from that of Jerusalem. It was a fine broad 
valley running from E. to W. divided into two parts 
at some distance on our right, by irregular rocky hills 
projecting into it from the North. The eastern por- 
tion appeared here green and beautiful, extending far 
eastward like an oval plain; on its N. W. side lies 
Sanir, which was not here visible. 'The western part 
was narrower, less regular, and less rich, running off 
westwards towards the Mediterranean, and probably 
uniting in that direction with the valley of Nabulus 
and Sebiistieh. Many villages lay before us in vari- 
ous directions, scattered upon the lower hills beyond 
the valley; but in consequence of the ignorance of our 
guide, we failed to obtain the names of many of them. 
He indeed was always ready with a name; but we 
discovered by cross-examination, that he did not al- 
ways give the same, and therefore recorded only such 
as were confirmed by other testimony. 

We now descended obliquely along the northern 
side of the ridge on a general course E.N. E. We 
reached at 12" 20’a small village called Fendektimieh? 


1) The places which we ascer- 
tained, bore as follows: Sebistieh 
S. 15°-W. Sirra 8. 3° W. ’Ajjeh 
N.5° RK. Fahmeh N. 5° W.  er- 
Rameh N. 6° W.—Among the vil- 
{ages which we thus lost, was prob- 
ably Sileh, or Silet ed-Dahr, “Si- 
~ leb of the summit,” as it is called in 
distinction from the Sileh west of 
Jenin, near the plain of Esdraelon. 
Maundrell in passing by a direct 
route from el-Lejjin to Sebistieh, 
had. the two villages ’Arrabeh and 
Rameh at his left on the hills; and 


came thence in an hour to a well 
called Sileh, after the nearest vil- 
lage; from this point he was an 
hour to Sebistieh; March 24th. 
Morison describes the well as on a 
hill, and the village as lower down 
upon the slope; p. 229. This Si- 
leh is marked in our lists in conniec- 
tion with ’Ajjeb, ’Arrabeh, and 
Fahmeh; and from the description 
of these travellers, would seem to 
be perhaps on the same slope as 
Fendekimieh, but further west. 

2) This name is doubtless the 
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lying up some distance on the hill-side, with several 
fountains near it. We continued on the same course, 
still along the slope, with the fine valley below us on 
the left; and at 12} o’clock came to Jeba’, a large 
village, or rather town, on the slope of the range of 
hills, which at this point are much lower than where 
we had crossed further west. In the village is a tower; 
and there is quite an appearance of antiquity. The 
name, too, marks it decidedly as another ancient Geba 
or Gibeah; but I am not aware of any notice of a 
place of that name in this quarter, unless it be the 
Gabe mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, sixteen 
Roman miles from-Caesarea.'. Here we fell into the 
direct Nabulus road; and descending to a fine foun- 
tain at the foot of the bill, found ourservants and bag- 
gage waiting our arrival. We halted under the shade 
of the olive-trees to dine. 

Setting off again at half past 2 o’clock, we con- 
tinued on the same course for twenty minutes; when 
we passed the narrowest part of the valley, a stony 
dell, and emerging upon the open plain beyond, turned 
N.E: Here Sanir came in sight; a ruin on an almost 
isolated rocky hill before us. Fifteen minutes further 
brought us to the apparent water-summit in the plain; 
beyond which the waters no longer flow westwards. 
The valley opens out gradually into an extensive plain 
on the East of Sanair. At 3" 10’, a spot was pointed 
out on our left, where a weekly fair is held, which is 
frequented by the neighbouring peasants. At the same 
time the villages of Meithelén and Misilya were in 
sight upon our right; the former bearing E.3S. dis- 
tant about half an hour, and the latter E. by N. per- 
haps an hour distant. We passed along the base of 


ancient Pentacomia, Ievrexoule; tina Tertia, east of the Dead Sea. 
but I find no ancient place of this Rel. Pal. pp.215,218, 223, 227, 925. 
name mentioned, except in Palaes- 1) Onomast. art. Gabathon. 
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the hill on which Sanir stands at 3" 20’, having the 
village and ruin over us upon the left. 

This is a village and former fortress, situated on a 
round rocky hill of considerable elevation, almost in- 
sulated in the plain, being connected with the low 
mountains in the N. W. only by a lower rocky ridge. 
The village was once considerable. 'The fortress was 

formerly very strong; and ‘so far as the situation is 
concerned, might easily have been made impregnable. 
It belonged to one of the independent Sheikhs of the 
country; who, although nominally subject to the Turk- 
ish Pasha, was not always ready to yield him obe- 
dience. The notorious Jezzar with five thousand men 
once besieged the Sheikh for two months in his strong- 
hold, without success.' More than thirty years later, 
the chieftain having placed himself in open rebellion 
against the late Abdallah Pasha of ’Akka, that officer 
laid siege to the fortress in 1830, the year before ’Akka 
itself was invested by the Egyptian army. With the 
aid of troops from the Emir Beshir of Mount Lebanon, 
he finally succeeded in taking the place, after a siege of 
three or four months; razed the fortress; and cut down 
all the olive-trees. It is nowa shapeless heap of ruins; 
among which a few families still find a home, living 
chiefly in caves. The castle is described as having 
borne the character of the middle ages; but I find no 
allusion to it in any writer, Frank or Arabian, until 
near the present century; and it is therefore probably 
not of very ancient date.” 


1) Browne’s Travels p. 565. 
Clarke’s ‘Travels in the Holy Land. 
Ato. p. 504.—This was before A. 
D. 1799. 

2) First apparently by Browne, 
who however does not give the 
name; p. 565. It was visited by 
Dr. Clarke in 1801, and later by 
Turner, Buckingham, and others. 
It is the Santorri of Dr. Clarke, 


which he tries to pass off as Sama- 
ria; p. 503. 4to.—Raumer suggests, 
that this may be the Bethulia of’ 
the book of Judith, which lay appa- 
rently near the plain of Esdraelon, 
on the South, not far from Dothaim, 
and guarded one of the passes ; Ju- 
dith vii. 1, 3.iv. 5. Reland Palaest. 
p. 658. Raumer Pal. p. 149. But 
this fortress of SAndr has no claim 
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The plain on the East of Snir is a beautiful 
tract, oval or nearly round in form, three or four miles 
in diameter, and surrounded by picturesque hills not 
very elevated. It is perfectly level, with a soil of rich 
dark loam exceedingly fertile. Its waters would seem 
naturally to flow off somewhere on the S. E. quarter; 
but not being able to distinguish any outlet among the 
hills, we inquired, and were told that none exists. 
The plain, it was said, drinks up its own waters; and 
in winter they collect upon it and form a lake, which 
renders our present road impassable. Hence it is 
planted chiefly with millet, a summer crop; although 
in the N. W. part, where the surface is higher, we 
found the peasants engaged in harvesting wheat. 
From its mud in winter, the plain is called Merj el- 
Ghiirtik, ‘ Meadow of sinking or drowning,’ equivalent 
to ‘Drowned meadow.” Around its southern and 
eastern borders are several villages.* 

We issued from the large plain at 4 o’clock, oppo- 
site to Jerba on our left, by a narrow plain or Wady 
coming from the N. E. After fifteen minutes this val- 
ley turns E. where it runs up for some distance. On_ 
its southern side was the small village Kufeir, about 
twenty minutes distant. We kept on up the slight 
rocky ascent on the North; and reaching its top at 
4 25’, were suddenly gratified with a wide and glori- 
ous view, extending across the lower hills to the great 
plain of Esdraelon and the mountains of Nazareth 


to antiquity ; and lies besides three 
hours distant from the plain of Es- 
draelon, guarding no pass what- 
ever. 

1) Monro, in passing this way 
on the 2nd of May, saw here a lake, 
which he says “had been formed 
within a short time from some un- 
known cause!’ His muleteers had 

robably never before seen it. 
p- 276.——Schubert travelled 


Vout. III. 


from Sebistieh to Jenin by a more 
western route, leading by the vil- 
lage of ?Arrabeh; Reise I[!. p. 161. 

2) These at 3' 55’ bore as fol- 
lows ; the little village of Jerba ly- 
ing at the same time N about ten 
minutes distant at the foot of the 
hills’; viz. SAandr S. 25° W. 
Meithelén S. 20° KE. Judeideh 8. 
23° EK. Siris §. 35° HE. Misilya 
pial age DA 


20 
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beyond. The impression at first almost overpowered 
me. Just below us, on the left, was a lovely little 
basin or plain, a recess shut in among the mountains, 
and separated on the North from the great plain only 
by aslight ridge. I looked eagerly for the round sum- 
mit of Tabor, but it was not visible; the mountain of 
Diihy, the Little Hermon, rose in desert nakedness 
between, and shut out Tabor wholly from the view. 
Further west, the mountains rose boldly along the 
north side of the great»plain; and the precipice S. by E. 
of Nazareth, to which an ecclesiastical tradition gives 
the name of the “Mountain of the Precipitation,” 
was conspicuous, bearing N. 7° E. 

We now had a considerable descent on the same 
course, about N. E. and came at 4? o’clock to Ktiba- 
tiyeh, a large village in the midst of very extensive 
and beautiful olive-groves. It lies on the East of the 
little plain above described, and somewhat higher; 
from the plain a valley extends up by the village on 
the north side, and opens into a still smaller plain in 
that direction, which it serves to drain. Our course 
now led us across this latter plain along its left side; 
it is skirted by low hills, and was covered with fields 
of wheat; but seemed not very fertile. Crossing a 
low rise of ground at 53 o’clock, we left the plain, and 
descended into a narrow stony naked dell, not very 
deep, but yet sufficiently so to cut off all further ob- 
servation. It was now dry; but water apparently 
often runs through it. We followed down this dell 
about N. N. E. till it brought us at 61 o’clock to 


Jenin. 


This place is situated in the mouth of the same 


1) Saltus vel Praecipitium 
Domini; Brocardus c. VI. p. 175. 
Quaresmius II. p. 842. Cotovic. p. 
349. The tradition from which this 
name springs, is late and legenda- 
ry ; as we shall see further on. 


2) Monro describes a spring as 
gushing out in this valley and form- 
ing a considerable brook. This 
was earlyin May. Summer Ram- 
ble I. p. 277. 
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Wady, as it enters the great plain of Esdraelon, hav- 
ing gentle hills on either side. The town lies in the 
midst of gardens of fruit-trees, which are surrounded 
by hedges of the prickly pear; here too are seen a 
few scattered palm-trees. The houses are of stone, 
tolerably well built; the place may contain perhaps 
two thousand inhabitants; among whom are only 
three or four families of Greek Christians.! The most 
remarkable thing here is the fine flowing public foun- 
tain, rising in the bills back of the town, and brought 
down so as to issue in a noble stream in the midst of 
the place. The fountain is built up with plain but 
good mason-work. It has a reservoir of stone, in which 
the people may dip their jars; and also a long stone- 
trough for the herds and flocks. The water flows off 
northwestwards towards the Mediterranean.’ 

This fountain had not been long built; and is a 
good specimen of the public spirit of Husein ’Abd el- 
Kady, late Mudir of ’Akka, whose authority extended 
over all the southern provinces of Syria. Husein was 
the head of a powerful family; was very rich; and 
employed some two or three hundred yoke of oxen in 
cultivating the plain of Esdraelon. He was now dead, 
and one of his brothers had succeeded to the same 
office. One of his sons was at this time governor of 
Nabulus. Another was also governor of Jenin, which 
is the chief place of the district embracing the great 
plain, and is subordinate to Nabulus, in the same 
masner as Hebron is to Jerusalem. He too cultivates 
large tracts of land upon the plain in the vicinity of Jenin. 

Jenin has ever been held, and with good reason, 
to be the Ginaea of Josephus, which lay on the bor- 


1) Scholz says from 1500 to 2000 2) The elevation of Jenin, and 
inhabitants; p. 266. I suppose the of course of the plain just adjacent, 
lace to be at least one quarter as is given by Schubert at 515 Paris 
arge as N&bulus, and probably feet. Reise III. p. 162. 
more. 
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ders of the great plain towards Samaria; indeed the 
province of Samaria extended from it southwards as 
far as to Acrabatene.! No further notice of the place 
appears, until the time of the crusades, when it is sev- 
eral times mentioned by Arabian writers in connection 
with the march of Saladin? Brocardus speaks of it 
as Ginum ;? and as it lies upon the great road between 
Jerusalem and ’Akka or Nazareth, it has since been 
visited and described by many travellers. 

The plain of Esdraelon is skirted on its southern 
side by low hills, running from Jenin in a N. W. di- 
rection, until they unite with an extension of the ridge 
of Carmel. Further south, these hills become higher 
and form the mountains of Samaria. It is this exten- 
sion of Carmel towards the S. E. consisting of a low 
ridge or range of hills, which separates the great south- 
ern plain along the coast, from that of Esdraelon. 
From the knoll on the West of Jenin, we could look out 
upon this part of the plain and the adjacent southern 
hills; which are very much lower and less bold than 
those on the northern side around Nazareth. Looking 
towards Carmel, on the S. E. side of a low Tell or 
mound, a little back from the plain, we could distin- 
guish the place called Ta’annuk, about two and a 
half hours distant ; it was said to have ruins, which 
led the people to suppose it was once a large city, 
though it now contains but a few families. Further 
to the right, the direction of el-Lejjin, the ancient 
Legio, was shown; but we could not here make it out 
distinctly ; we saw it frequently afterwards. Ta’an- 
nuk is undoubtedly the ancient Taanach, first a city 


1) Tate, Jos. Ant. XX. 6. 1. great plain? Josh. xix. 21. xxi. 
Bod. ll. 3..4.Comp.. B. J. 11. 12.3, 29. 

where it is Tyucév. Reland Pal. p. 2) Bohaedd. Vit. Salad. p. 59. 
812.—Is there perhapsaconnection Abulfedae Annal. A. H. 578, 580, 
between this name and that of the pp. 30, 36, in Schultens Excerpt. 
Hebrew En-Gannim, a Levitical Abulf. post Vit. Salad. 


city in Issachar, in or near the 3)c. VIL p. 177. 
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of the Canaanites; then allotted to Manasseh and as- 
signed to the Levites; and afterwards celebrated in 
the triumphal song of Deborah and Barak.! Eusebi- 
us and Jerome describe it as three or four Roman 
miles from Legio; which accords with the present 
site.” The name is found upon Jacotin’s map; but 
Tam not aware that the place has been noticed by any 
traveller before Schubert.’ 

Eastward of Jenin, an arm or offset of the great 
plain runs up S. E. between the hills of Samaria on 
the Soutb, here higher than those further West, and a 
range of naked rocky heights on the North, which ex- 
tend for some distance from S. E. to N. W. into the 
plain. This branch of the plain is about three quar- 
ters of an hour broad, and rises with a perceptible as- 
cent towards the S. E. for an hour and a half or two 
hours beyond Jenin. On its sides round about, are 
the villages Deir Abu Dha’if, Beit Kad, Fiiki’a, Deir 
Ghiizal, and’Araneh. On one of the highest points 
of the rocky heights north of this arm, lies the village 
of Wezar, apparently aruin, and seen in all directions. 
From Jenin a direct road to Beisan leads obliquely up 
this plain, and across this northern range of mountains ; 
on this road, and upon these mountains, lies an inhabited 
village called Jelb6n, in which we may recognise the 
ancient Gilboa.* This circumstance serves to identify 
these as the mountains of Gilboa, where Saul and Jon- 
athan were slain; and on which, according to Euse- 
bius and Jerome, a large village of the same name ex- 


1) Josh. xii. 21. xvii. 11. xxi. 25. 
Judg. i. 27. v. 19. It is further 
mentioned in Scripture only 1 
Kings iv. 12. 

2) Onomast. arts. Thaanach and 
-Thanaach, one four, the other three 
miles from Legio. 

3) Reise III. p. 164. us 

4) Here again the final ’Ain of 


the Hebrew has fallen away as in 
el-Jib; a very unusual circum- 
stance. See Vol. I. p. 376, Note 
2. Vol. Il. p. 137. Our informa- 
tion respecting this village, was 
obtained afterwards at Nazareth, 
from an intelligent Christian, who 
had himself travelled the road in 
question. 
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isted in their day.’ The inhabitants of Jenin now 


call this range Jebel Fiki’a, from the adjacent vil- 
lage; but it is hardly probable that others give it this 
appellation. It constitutes a mountainous tract with 
several ridges, in all about an hour in breadth. 
Besides the villages we had to day seen on the 
right of our road after leaving Jeba’, there is also mark- 
ed in our lists a place called Tabas, which probably 
corresponds to the Thebez of Scripture, where Abi- 
melech met his death That place was in the region 
of Shechem (Nabulus); and Eusebius and Jerome de- 
scribe it as thirteen Roman miles distant from the lat- 
ter, towards Scythopolis, now Beisan.* Berggren in 
passing from Nazareth to Nabulus took a route lying 
eastward of Jenin, and spent the night at Tabas; he 
gives its position at nine hours from Nazareth and four 
from Nabulus.” Between 'T'ibas and the latter town, 


the same traveller passed, among others, the Wadys 


el-Malih and Fari’a® . 

In the district west of our road also, our lists give 
the name of the village Kefr Kad; probably the Ca- 
parcotia of Ptolemy and the Peutinger Tables, on a 
road between Caesarea and Scythopolis, marked 
at twenty-eight Roman miles from the former and | 
twenty from the latter. Of this ancient place nothing 


®t 


1) Onomast. “ Gelbue, montes 
alienigenarum in sexto lapide a 
Scythopoli, in quibus etiam vicus 
eat grandis, qui vocatur Gelbus.” 

2) From Jenin we took the fol- 
lowing bearings: Northern decliv- 
ity of Carmel, as here seen, N. 30° 
W. Ta’annuk N. 42° W. *Ara- 
neh in the plain N. 39° E. We- 
zar N. 46° BE. ’Aribbéneh N. 60° 
E. Fiki’a N. 78° E. 

3) Judges ix. 50. 

4) Onomast. art. Thebes. 

5) We made many inquiries af- 
ter Tirzah the most ancient capital 


of the kingdom of Israel; 1 Kings 
xiv. 17. xv. 33, etc. We could find, 
however, no name resembling it ; 
unless perhaps it -be Tiliza, a 
place marked in our Lists next to 
Tibas. See Second App. p. 129. 
No. 7. : 

6) Berggren Resor, etc. Del. 
III. Bihang p. 18. This appendix 
in the original, containing Itinera- 
ries, is not given in the German 
translation. See however the lat= 
ter, Reisen Th. Il. p. 266, seq.— 
Comp. above Vol. II. p. 304. 
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more is known.'—Buckingham, in travelling from Na- 
bulus to Nazareth, describes himself as leaving the 
road to Jenin at Ktbatiyeh, and taking a more west- 
erly direction, which brought him in about two hours 
to a village which he calls “Birreheen.’”? This vil- 
lage, he says, “is seated on the brow of a hill, and 
contains from forty to fifty dwellings; and just oppo- 
site to it on the West, distant about a mile, is another 
village of the same size,” which according to him is 
Kefr Kad. Afterwards, he turned N. E. through a 
narrow pass, and came out upon the plain of Esdra- 
elon about two miles westward of Jenin? The posi- 
tion of Kefr Kid is therefore, probably, not far from an 
hour west of Jenin, among the hills, half or three quar- 
ters of an hour distant from the plain. In crossing 
the latter, this village was nowhere visible to us. 
Saturday, June 16th. The guide whom we had 
yesterday taken at Nabulus, proved so incompetent 
and untrustworthy, that we dismissed him, and en- 
gaged a Muslim of Jenin to accompany us to Naza- 
reth; not indeed to show us the road, for that was 
plain enough, and our muleteers had often travelled 
it; but in order to elicit from him information as to 
the country along the way. We were for some time 
undecided what route to take. I had a strong desire 
to visit Ta’annuk and el-Lejjiin, to say nothing of the 


1) Ptolem. IV. 16. Reland Pal. 
pp. 421, 461. The Peut. Tables 
read Caporcotani ; which doubtless 
isthe same place. Seemorein Note 
XLI, end of the volume. 

2)1s this perhaps the Birkin 
of our lists? This is marked on 
Jacotin’s map as nearly west of Je- 
nin; but was not visible from our 
road across the plain. 

3) Travels in Palest. pp. 551, 
552, 4to.—Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent display of accuracy in B.’s 
account, I am still unable to fix de- 
finitely the exact position of Kefr 


Kid. He leaves Sanir at 8 o’clock; 
reaches Kibatiyeh (his Cabaat) in 
about two hours; and ‘ Birreheen’ 
in about two hours more. Of 
course it was now about 120’clock. 
Then he turns N. EK. through a 
narrow pass, and after pursuing 
his way for some time, comes out 
upon the plain of Esdraelon at 
noon. From Sanir to Kibatiyeh 
we were short of an hour and a 
half; and B.’s distance from thence 
to Kefr Kad, is probably to be con- 
tracted in like proportion. 
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“excellency of Carmel;” but we had already been 
compelled reluctantly to exclude this mountain from 
our plan, in order to reach Beirit at the proper time ; 
and the way by the two villages in question, eseentel 
nothing else of special interest. Along the direct 
route to Nazareth, also, there is very little to be seen 
upon the plain. But by taking a direction somewhat 
further east, we should pass by Zer’in and several 
other places, which seemed connected with antiquity. 
We decided for the latter route, and were afterwards 
glad that we did so; as it afforded us better views of 
the plain itself and of its general character, than we 
could have obtained upon the other roads. 

Our grand object to-day was the position of the 
ancient Jezreel; could this be satisfactorily deter- 
mined, it would afford a clue for fixing the sites of 
various other places and historical events, connected 
with this region. Setting off from Jenin at 4% o’clock, 
we struck out upon the noble plain on a course about 
N. by E.4E. towards the western extremity of the 
mountains of Gilboa, which I have above described 
as running towards the N. W. We thus crossed the 
arm or offset of the plain, which here extends up S. E. ~ 
and found all the water-courses, though now dry, 
running off westwards, as do dade also from the — 
sbilrekat hills; all going to swell in the rainy season. , 
“that AROS river, the river Kishon,’! as it flows 
towards the Madi enean ean: In the plain are occa- 
sionally low ridges and swells. Perched high on the 
summit of one of the naked peaks of Gilboa, the vil- 
lage Wezar was a conspicuous object, and apparently 
had been once a fortress. 

At 54 o'clock, we left the village ’Araneh on our 
right, and soon reached the broad western end of Gil- 
boa. ‘The path now led over occasional slight spurs, 


1) Judg. v. 21. 
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or roots of the mountain, stretching down still further 
westwards; and from such points we had extensive 
views of all the extent of the great plain, spread out 
upon our left, and of the long blue ridge of Carmel 
beyond, The prospect was thasiniig for its rich fer- 
tility and beauty. Yellow fields of grain, with green 
patches of cotton and millet interspersed, checkered 
the landscape like a carpet. The plain itself was 
almost without villages ; but on the slope of Carmel, 
as it extends S. E. or on hills further to the left, we 
could distinguish several places, as el-Lejjin, Um el- 
Fahm, Ta’annuk, Sileh, el-Yamén, el-Barid, Kefr 
Adan, and others. A small village called Jelameh, 
apparently deserted, was just on our left at ten min- 
utes before 6 o’clock; and here too we could see 
Mukeibeleh, a village in the plain, on the direct route 
from Jenin to Nazareth.! 

The water-courses from the mountains on our 
right, all passed off westwards into the plain; at 6" 
10’ we came upon the junction of two of these of some 
size, but with no trace of water. Five minutes be- 
yond, we had asmall site of ruined foundations on 


bs our right, called Siindela. At 63 o’clock, we crossed 


the principal of the low spurs, and Zer’in lay before 
us. We now began to get sight of the country north 
_of the range of Gilboa; and were surprised to find it 
lying much lower than the plain we were crossing. 


At 6" 40’ the head of a Wady was on our right, run- 
ning down N. E. We had thus been about an hour 
in passing along the whole breadth of these mountains 
at their western:end. At 7 o’clock we reached 
Zer’in : 

Thus far we had been travelling over the plain ; 


1) From Jelameh my compan- 70° W. Sileh W. Ta’annuk N. 
ion took the following bearings: 70° W.  el-Mukeibileh, N. 60 
Wezar N. 60° E. Kefr Adan 8S. W. ; 


Vou. III. 1 


oe 
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‘which here perhaps might be called undulating, in 


consequence of the slight spurs and swells above de- 
scribed. Further west it seemed perfectly level, with 
a general declivity towards the Mediterranean, to 
which its waters flow off. As we approached Zer’in, 
there was only a very gentle rise of the surface, like 
another low swell; and it was therefore quite unex- 
pected to us, on reaching that village, to find it stand- 
ing upon the brow of a very steep rocky descent of 
one hundred feet or more towards the N. E. where 
the land sinks off at once into a great fertile valley 
running down E. S. E. along the northern wall of the 
mountains of Gilboa. This valley is itself a broad 
deep plain; its water-bed runs along under the rocky 
declivity on the right, and then under Gilboa; while 
on the other, or northeastern side, the ground slopes 
gradually upwards to the base of the mountain of 


_ Diy, the little Hermon. The western extremity of 


this mountain bears from Zer’in about N. by E. and 
from that point it stretches off east-southeastwards for 
some distance, parallel to Gilboa. It thus shuts out 
still all view of Mount Tabor; of which as yet we 
had had no glimpse. Hermon is not long ; its eastern 
part being only a very low ridge along the north side 
of the valley. . 

This deep plain, thus enclosed between the ranges 
of Gilboa and little Hermon, is about an hour in 
breadth ; and below Zer’in continues down E. S. E. 
quite to the plain of the Jordan at Beisin. We could 
here see the acropolis of Beisin lying much lower than 
Zer’in; and from every account, that place appears 
to be situated not far above the level of the Jordan 
valley. On our left, the Wady or plain below us ran 
up towards the N. W. where it seemed soon to reach 


the level of the great plain above. The exact place 


of the division of the waters, we were not able to 
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determine ; but so far as we could judge of it, as seen 
from the higher ground which we afterwards crossed, 
it seemed to be near the ruined villages Faleh and 
’Afdileh in the plain. There is apparently no distinct 
water-shed ; but the portions of the great plain on the 
North and South of these hamlets, obviously send 
their waters westwards to the Mediterranean; while 
near those ruins, the waters as obviously begin to run 
eastwards to the Jordan, with a much more rapid de- 
scent through this broad deeper valley, than exists 
towards the West. Here then we have a second arm, 
or branch of the great plain of Esdraelon, running 
down eastwards between the two parallel ridges of 
mountains quite to the Jordan; thus regularly con- 
necting the valley of the latter with the great plain 
above and further west, without any steep ascent or 
pass. 


In the valley directly under Zer’in is a considera- 
ble fountain ; and twenty minutes further east, another 


larger one under the northern side of Gilboa, called 
’Ain Jaltiid. Zer’in itself thus lies comparatively high, 
and commands a wide and noble view; extending 
down the broad low valley on the East to Beisin, and 
to the mountains of ’Ajliin beyond the Jordan ; while 
towards the West it includes the whole great plain 
quite to the long ridge of Carmel. It is a most mag- 
nificent site for a city ; which, being itself thus a con- 
spicuous object in every part, would naturally give its 
name to the whole region. ‘There could therefore be 
little question, that in and around Zer’in, we had be- 
fore us the city, the plain, the valley, and the fountain, 
of the ancient Jezreel.! 

. The identity of this place with Jezreel was recog- 
nised by the crusaders, who gave it the name of Par- 


1) Valley of Jezreel, Josh. xvii. tain at Jezreel, 1 Sam. xxix. 1, 
16. Judg. vi. 33. Hos. i.5. Fown- Plain of Esdraelon, Judith i. 8. 


at 
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vum Gerinum; but they remark also that it was call- 
ed Zaraein; and describe it as situated near the west- 
ern end of Mount Gilboa, and commanding a wide 
prospect on the East to the mountains of Gilead, and 
on the West to Carmel.’ But this identity was again 
lost sight of ; and although writers in the seventeenth 
century speak of this deep valley under the name of 
Jezreel, and describe it correctly as lying between 
Gilboa and little Hermon and extending to the Jordan, 
yet the village itself seems not further to be mention- 
ed, from the fourteenth century down to the year 1814? 
Since then it has been again brought into notice by 
several travellers, but without any description of its 
site; and also without any suggestion of its identity 
with Jezreel.? It is only within the last three years, 
that this idea has been revived, apparently on mere 
conjecture.* Quite as recently, likewise, other trav- 
ellers have still found the site of Jezreel at Jenin. 
Here, as in so many other cases, the name itself is 


1) Will. Tyr. XXII. 26, “Jez- of Haimendorf (1566) speaks of the 


raheel, nunc autem vulgari appel- 
latione dicitur parvum Gerinum.” 
Benjamin of Tudela mentions here 
also Jezreel, which hecalls Zarzin ; 
Voyage par Barat. p. 105. Brocar- 
dus c. VII. pp. 176, 177, “Jezraél 
—hodie vix habet viginti domos, vo- 
caturque Zaracin (Zaraein?) in 
pede montis Gelboé ad Occiden- 
tem sita.—Habet Jezraél pulchrum 
prospectum per totam Galilaeam, 
usque ad Carmelum et montes 
Phoenicis, montemque Thabor et 
Galaad.” This mention of Tabor 
is wrong. Brocardus describes 
also the broad valley of Jezreel as 
running down between Gilboa and 
little Hermon to the Jordan.—Sir 
John Maundeville likewise gives 
correctly the site of Jezreel, “that 
sometyme was clept Zarym;” p. 
111. Lond. 1839. ; 

2) Adrichomius copies the ac- 
count of Brocardus, p. 73. Furer 


fountain and valley under Mount 
Gilboa, and mentions apparently 


‘the village, of which he misunder- 


stood the name; p. 269. Nurnb. 
1646. Doubdan describes the val- 
ley as extending to the Jordan, p. 
580. So too Morison, p. 216. 
Quaresmius makes no allusion to 
Jezreel or its valley. 

3) First by Turner in 1814, 
Tour in the Levant II. p. 151. 
Afterwards by Buckingham, p. 495, 
4to. Berggren Reisen II. p. 266. 
The map of Jacotin has not the 
name ; or rather, it has a wrong 
name in a wrong place. 

4) Raumer’s Palast. Ed. 2. p- 
155. Schubert Reise III. p. 164. 
Elliott’s Travels II. p. 379. 

5) Monro’s Summer Ramble I. 
p. 277. Hardy’s Notices of the 
Holy Land, Lond. 1835. p. 225. 
er Letters, Lond. 1839. p. 
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quite decisive; although at first view the resemblance 
between Jezreel and Zer’in is less striking. But the 
first feeble letter of the Hebrew being dropped, and the 
last syllable e/ becoming én, as is not unusual in Ara- 
bic,’ the two forms are seen to be obviously identical. 
From Eusebius and Jerome we know, that Jezreel lay 
in the great plain between Legio (el-Lejjin) and Scy- 
thopolis now Beisin; and the pilgrim of Bourdeaux 
sets it at twelve Roman miles from the latter place, 
and ten from Maximianopolis, which lay somewhere 
near Legio.” ‘The Arabs at Zer’in, whose estimates of 
distances by time are never very exact, gave the dis- 
tance to both el-Lejjin and Beisan at about three and 
a half hours. Both places were in sight, and seemed 
nearly equidistant. 

Jezreel is first mentioned as belonging to the tribe 
of Issachar; and it constituted afterwards a part of 
the kingdom of Ishbosheth? It became more notori- 
ous under Ahab and Jezebel, who, though residing at 
Samaria, hada palace here; and it was to enlarge the 
grounds of this palace, that the king desired the vine- 
yard of Naboth, and gave occasion for the tragic story 
of the latter. In the retributions of divine Providence, 
the same place became the scene of the massacre of 
Jezebel herself, her son Joram, and all the house of. 
Ahab, by the hand of Jehu.’ Still later, Jezreel is 
alluded to by the prophet Hosea; and we find the 
name in the book of Judith under the Greek form Es- 
drelom.’ In the days of Eusebius and Jerome it was 
still a large village, called Esdraela; and the Bour- 


1) As in Beitin for Bethel; Js- lis, see Note XLI, end of the Vol- 
ma@inforIshmael,Isma’il;and other ume. 


examples. See above Vol. Il. p. 3) Josh. xix. 18. 2 Sam. ii. 8, 9. 

128. 4) 1 Kings xviii. 45, 46. c. xxi. 
2) Onomast. art. Jezrael. Itin. 5) 2 Kings ix. 14-37. x. 1-11. 

Hieros. ed. Wessel. p. 586.—On the 6) Hos. i. 4; comp. i. 11, ii. 22. 


probable position of Maximianopo- —Judith i. 8. iv. 5. vil. 3. 
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deaux pilgrim in the same age mentions it as Stradela.' 
We hear nothing more of it until the time of the cru- 
sades; when it was called, as we have seen, by the 
Franks Parvum Gerinum, and by the Arabs Zer’in.? 
In A. D. 1183, Saladin encamped by the fountain, 
then known to the Franks as T'ubania ; but deserted it 
on the approach of the Christians, after a skirmish with 
a band of knights coming from Kerak and Shdébek, 
and after destroying the village* In A. D. 1217, a 
Christian host advanced through this valley to Beisan.* 
Zer’in then contained hardly twenty houses; and since 
that time we hear no more of it, until the present cen- 
tury, as above described.’ 

At the present day, Zer’in has perhaps somewhat 
more than twenty houses; but they are nearly in ruins, 
and the place contains few inhabitants. 'The principal 
mark of antiquity we saw, was a sarcophagus with 
sculptured ornaments, lying on the left of our path just 
as we entered the village. Other travellers speak of 
more.” ‘There is a square tower of some height, partly 
in ruins; from the several windows of which we enjoyed 
a splendid view of the adjacent country in all direc- 
tions. Several of the inhabitants gathered around us; 
and we had here no difficulty in finding out the names 
‘of all the places visible. Most of them we knew al- 
ready. Wezar was still in view on its high peak: 
and below it,.on the northern slope of the mountain, 
was another village, Ntris. Tell Beisin, the acropo- 
lis of that place, was quite distinct down the great 
valley far below us.’ North of that valley, on the low 


1) Onomast. art. Jezrael. Itin. 
Hieros. p. 586. 

2) Miinter enumerates Parvum 
Gerinum among the possessions of 
the Templars; Statutenbuch, etc. 
I. p. 419. 

3) Will. Tyr. XXII. 26. Bohaed. 
Vit. Salad. pp. 53, 54. Wilken 
Gesch. der Kr. II. ii. pp. 231, 232. 


4) Wilken ib. VI. p. 144. 

5) Brocardus c. VII. pp. 176, 
177, quoted on p. 164, above. 
_ 6) Buckingham p. 495, 4to. -El- 
liott, Vol. II. p. 379. 

_7)So Beth-shean (BeisAn) is 
said to be “beneath Jezreel,” 1 
Kings iv. 12. 
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ridge running out eastwards from little Hermon, was 
seen the village Ktiimieh; on the summit of the same 
mountain was the Wely of Dithy; and at the western 
end, overagainst Zer’in, lay the village Sdlam, to 
which we afterwards came. In the West, we could 
now distinguish more clearly el-Lejjin with its mina- 
ret, on the slope of the plain, as it rises gradually to 
the line of hills, which form the extension of Carmel 
in that quarter.’ 

Leaving Zer’in at 74 o’clock, we descended in a 
direction nearly East, to the fountain below the vil- 
lage, reaching it in twelve minutes, by a steep and 
rocky path. The water is copious and good; not 
gushing out in one large fountain, but flowing up 
through the gravel in various places, and running off 
in many little rills to form a small brook below. We 
were told that this fountain in former times became 
dry every summer, and at length dried up wholly; but 
the same public spirited Husein ’Abd el-Hady already 
mentioned,’ had caused it to be again opened about 
four years previously, by digging down till the water 
flowed, and then filling in loose gravel; so that now 
the water never fails. From this circumstance it bears 
the name of ’Ain el-Meiyiteh, “'The Dead Fountain.” 

From here we ‘proceeded down the valley S. E. 
twenty minutes to ’Ain Jaltid, a very large fountain, 
flowing out from under a sort of cavern in the wall of 
conglomerate rock, which here forms the base of Gil- 
boa. 'The water is excellent; and issuing from crevices 


1) From Zer’in we took, the 
following bearings, beginning at 
the South and proceeding towards 
the left: Wezar S. 38° EK. Naris 
S$. 47° E. Tell Beisén S. 65° E. 
Kamieh E. Wely ed-Dihy, sum- 
mit of little Hermon, N. 26° E. 
Sdlam N.12° ER. Ftleh N.11° W. 
?Afoleh N. 22° W. Khuneifis (or 


Ukhneifis) N. 32° W. North end 
of Carmel, as here seen, N. 34° W. 
el-Lejjin N.80° W. Ta’annuk S. 
80° W. (?) Sileh S.'75° W.  el- 
Yamon 8. 55° W. el-Barid 8. 50° 
W. Kefr Adan S. 45° W. Mu- 
keibileh S. 40° W. Jelameh 8. 15° 
W. Jenin S. 15° W. 
2) See above, p. 155. 


4 


od 
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in the rocks, it spreads out at once into a fine limpid 
pool, forty or fifty feet in diameter, in which great 
numbers of small fish were sporting. From the 
reservoir, a stream sufficient to turn a mill flows off 
eastwards down the valley. ‘There is every reason to 
regard this as the ancient fountain of Jezreel, where 
Saul and Jonathan pitched before their last fatal bat- 
tle; and where, too, in the days of the crusades, 
Saladin and the Christians successively encamped. 
At that time the Christians called it Tubania; but 
among the Arabs it already bore its present name.’ 
The presence of fish in the fountain, probably gave 
rise to the story of its furnishing a miraculous supply 
for the whole Christian army during several days.’ 
Having breakfasted at the fountain, we set off again 
at 8° 55’, bending our steps towards Sélam, on our way 
to Nazareth. The place was not visible here in the 
deep valley, nor was there any direct path leading to 
it. We struck off through the open fields in a direc- 
tion about North; and crossed soon the little stream- 
let, coming from the other fountain and probably also 
from higher up the valley. 'The soil of this plain, and 
also of the gradual northern slope, is exceedingly fer- 
tile; and the fields in many parts were still covered 
with a rich crop of wheat, long ready and waiting for 


1)1 Sam. xxix.1° Will. Tyr. 


XXII. 26. Bohaed. Vit. Salad. p. 
53. See above p. 166. _Bohaed- 
din writes el-Jalat ; which form Ja- 
lit is the Arabic for Goliath. It is 
difficult, at first, to see how this 
name should come to be found in 
this region ; but there would seem 
to have been an early legend, that 
here was the scene of David’s com- 
bat with Goliath. In connection 
with Stradela (Jezreel) the Itin. 
Hieros. has the following: “Ibi est 
campus, ubi David Goliat occidit ;” 
p. 586, ed. Wesseling. But I find 
no other trace of this legend. 


2) Will. Tyr. XXII. 27, “Cum 
hactenus tam fons supra nominatus 
quam qui ex eo rivus profluit, pis- 
ces aut nullos aut rarissimos ha- 
bere crederetur, illis diebus tantam 
dicitur copiam ministrasse, quae 
universo exercitui sufficere posset.” 
—The same writer correctly de- 
scribes the stream as flowing to- 
wards Beisin; ibid. 26: “Subito 
Salahadinus castra solvens, ex in- 
sperato fontem deserit, inferiusque 
versus Bethsan, fontis ejusdem flu- 
enta sequens, ... castrametatus 
est.” So too Marinus Sanutus, Pp: 
251, Comp. Reland Pal. p. 863. 
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The harvest in other quarters of the plain 
seep 2 be already ended. 'This valley is included 
under the name Merj Ibn ’Amir, by which the whole 
great plain of Esdraelon is known to the Arabs. Our 
guide from Jenin took us directly through several 
fields of grain, where his donkey and our mules crop- 
ped their fill in passing; but at length, after ascending 
gradually for some time, we fell into the path from 
Zerin to Sdlam, and rearhdd the latter-at 10° 25’, in 
an hour and a half from ’Ain Jalid. Our progress 
however had been rather slower than usual. 

Sdlam lies, as we have seen, on the declivity at 
the western end of the mountain of Dithy, overagainst 
Zerin, but higher; having the deep broad valley of 
Jezreel between, and overlooking the whole western 
plain to Carmel. Mount Tabor was not yet visible. 
The village is small and dirty, lying upon a steep slope, 
with a small fountain hardly sufficient for the wants 
of the inhabitants. ‘The people were civil and friend- 
ly. One old man accosted us, professing to be the 
keeper of the Wely of Diihy; and offered his services 
as a guide to the mountain, which he said was often 
visited by the monks.’ 

Although we could now find no remains of antiquity 
about the village, yet there is little room for doubt, 
that it is the ancient Shunem of the tribe of Issachar, 
where the Philistines encamped before Saul’s last bat- 
tle? From the same place, apparently, Abishag the 
Shunamite was brought to the aged David; and here 
it was, probably, that Elisha often lodged in the 
house of the Shunamitish woman, and afterwards 


1) We took at Solam the follow- W. Um el-Fahm 8. 65° W. el- 
ing bearings: Wely ed-Dihy, top Lejjin S.84° W. Nazareth, as we 
of the mountain, N.E.by EK. We- found afterwards, bears from Slam 
zar S. 9° E. Zer’in S 12° W. N.9° W. 
Jenin S. 20° W. Ta’annuk S. 56° 2) Josh. xix. 18.1 Sam. xxviii4. 


Vou. IL. 22 


~ 
: 
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raised her son from the dead! Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it in their day, as a village lying five Roman 
miles from Mount Tabor, towards the southern quar- 
ter, and they write the name already Sulem.’ The 
crusaders also speak of Suna on the S. W. side of the 
little Hermon ;? but from that.time onwards, the name 
I believe nowhere occurs, until we find it upon the 
map of Jacotin in the present century. In A.D. 1822, 
the village was seen by Berggren ;* but although since 
then various travellers have taken it in their route, yet 
it has been recognised as Shunem only within the last 
three or four years. 
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As we here at Sdlam took leave of the valley of 
Jezreel, and of the objects immediately connected 
with it; this may be a proper place to pause for a 
moment, and bring together what remains to be said 
upon that valley, and on some other points which have 
been already brought into view. 

Gilboa. I have already adduced the evidence, 
which goes to show that the heights south of the said 
valley, separating it from the more southern arm of the 


1) 1 Kingsi. 3. 2 Kings iv. 8- 
37. viii. 1-6. Eusebius and Jerome 
suppose the hostess. of Elisha to 
have dwelt at Sonam, a village in 
Akrabatene. But the mother, on 
the death of her child, goes to Eli- 
sha on Mount Carmel, apparently 
not very distant; 2 Kings iv. 22- 

25. This accords far better with 
the relative position of Sdlam. 
Onomast. art. Sonam. 

2) Onomast. art. Sulem. Inthe 
present text of Husebius, the name 
stands. as Zougyu, but Jerome’s 
copy evidently had Sovdju. This 
change from 7 to / was frequent in 
Hebrew, as itis in other languages. 
See Gesenius Lex. lett. 5, 


we 


3) Brocardus c. VII. p. 176. 
Marin. Sanut. p. 249. 

4) Reisen etc. II. p. 265. Per- 
haps Scholz means the same by 
his “Selwam,” p. 264. One might 
suppose too, that the Salem of Co- 
tovicus north of Jenin, was for Sé- 
lam ; but he places it on the South 
of the valley near the foot of Gil- 
boa ; Itin. p. 347. 

5) Monro mentions here a tower 
(not town) as having beendestroyed 
by ’Abdallah Pasha of ’Akka about 
1831; Vol. I. pp. 278, 280. Elliott’s 
Travels II. p.3878. Schubert Reise 
Ill. p. 165. Raumer Palaat. Rd. 2. 
p- 187. 


_ true and only Hermon of the Scriptures.’ 


- 
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great plain, are no other than the ancient mountains 
of Gilboa; they were so regarded in the days of Euse- 
bius and Jerome, and also in the age of the crusades 
and since.’ Yet the name Gilboa (Jelbén).is not 
now known among the inhabitants, as applied to 
these mountains, but only to the village upon them? 
This latter circumstance, together with their relative 
position to Scythopolis (Beisin), Jezreel, and Shunem, 
leaves no room for doubt respecting their identity. 
The highest part is towards the East, two hours or 
more from Ze’rin. Further down towards the Jordan 
valley, they become lower. : . 
Little Hermon. The high ridge on the North of 
the valley of Jezreel, known to the Arabs as Jebel ed- 
Diihy, I have above called the Little Hermon, in dis- 
tinction from Jebel esh-Sheikh north of Banias, the 
There is no 
ground to suppose that this mountain of Ditihy is men- 
tioned in Scripture as Hermon; yet this name was 
certainly applied to it in the days of Jerome, and may 
therefore be used without impropriety, for the sake of 
convenience It probably had its origin in the fourth 


1)See above pp. 157, 158; 


sAn (ib. p. 418), is to me unintelli- 
where the words of Eusebius and 


gible, without imputing to him a 


Jerome are cited. Will. Tyr. XXII. 
26. Brocardus c. VII. pp. 176, 177. 
Marinus Sanutus p. 251. Cotovicus 
p- 347. Doubdan p. 580, etc. Qua- 
resmius does not mention Gilboa. 
2) I speak here advisedly ; for I 
had been misled by Richardson, to 
look for the mountains of Gilboa as 
bordering upon the Jordan valley 
north of Beisan. He says ex- 
pressly of the mountain there: 
“ The natives still call it Gibl Gilbo, 
or mount Gilbo;” Travels II. p. 424. 
This led us to make minute and 
extensive inquiry, which resulted 
in showing the language of Rich- 
ardson, to be utterly without foun- 
dation.—The same writer’s account 
of his route between Jenin and Bei- 


greater degree of negligence than 
I am willing to express. 

3) See moreon Jebel esh-Sheikh 
as Hermon, near the end of the next 
Section. 

4) Jerome twice mentions a 
Hermon near Mount Tabor. Ep. 
“44, ad Marcellam Opp. ed. Mart. 
T. IV. ii. p. 552, “ Apparebit oppi- 
dum Naim... Videbitur et Her- 
monim et torrens Eindor in quo su- 
peratur Sisera.” Ep. 86, ad Hu- 
stoch. Epitaph. Paulae ibid. p. 677, 
“Scandebat montem Thabor.. . 
Aspiciebat procul montes Hermon 
et Hermoniim, et campos latos 
Galilaeae,” ete. This form Her- 
monim is the Hebrew plural, bor- 
rowed from Ps, xlii. 7. 


5 
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century, after the éonversion of GHistantine had made 
Palestine | accessible to foreign ecclesiastics and 

x -monks, who now busied themselves in tracing out all 

_ the names and places of Scripture, without much re- 
gard to criticism or to earlier tradition.’ Eusebius 
appears tohave listened doubtfully to an. older tradition 

.* of Hermon as situated near Paneas; but makes no allu- 

é sion to one near Tabor? Jerome heard the same tra- 
dition of the true Hermon from his Jewish instructor, 
and speaks of it much more decidedly’ The name 
Hermon, therefore, was probably first applied to this 

* mountain near Tabor, in the interval between these 

two writers, on a mere conjecture drawn from the 

- words of the Psalmist : “ Tabor and Hermon shall re- 

_ joice in thy name; and it was natural for Jerome 

afterwards to speak of it in the plural form, Hermonim, 

is in distinction from what he knew to be the proper 
Hermon in the North. This name continued, in eccle- 
_siastical tradition, through the middle ages and the 
following célititries and maintains itself still in the 
monasteries” The Arab Christians appear also to be 
acquainted with it as Haramén, but do not use this 
name ; and among the Muslims, it seems to be entirely 
lost. The old man whom we met at Sdlam, had 
learned it from pilgrims to the mountain. 
This mountain of ed-Dihy, therefore, has little of 
historical interest ; nor has it either beauty or fertility 


1) See the remarks at the begin- 
ning of Sect. VII. Vol. I. p. 371, seq. 

_ 2) Onomast. art. ’rmon. 

8) “Hebraeus vero, quo prae- 
legente Scripturos didici, affirmat 
montem Aermon Paneadi immi- 
nere, ... de quo nunc aestivae 
nives Tyrum ad delicias feruntur.” 
Jerome adds all this to the article 

_ of Eusebius. 

4) Ps. lxxxix. 12.[13.] It was 
taken for granted, that as Tabor 
and Hermon are here mentioned 
together, they must also lie close 


_ Marin. Sanut. 


together. But both this and all 
the other passages of Scripture, in 
which Hermon occurs, apply with 
far greater strength and beauty to 
Jebel esh-Sheikh. So especially 
the difficult passage Ps. exxxiii. 3 ; 
which, however it may be explained, 
can have no allusion to the vicinity 
of Tabor, notwithstanding Reland’s 
suggestion; Palaest. pp. 325, 326. 

5) Brocardus ce VII. ibe e 
p- 251. Cotovic. p. 
347. Maundrell, Apr. 19. 
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to excite the attention of the traveller. It is in facta 
desert shapeless mass; and when, as we approached 
Jenin from the South, if was erroneously pointed out 
to me as Tabor, I felt great disappointment. _ The 
highest part, crowned by the Wely, is towards the 
western end; further East it sinks down gradually to 
a low ridge of table-land, along the eastern part of the 
valiey of Jezreel. 

Valley of Jezreel. This great valley is celebrated 
in Scripture history, for the remarkable victory of 
Gideon, and the last fatal overthrow of Saul.. The 
Midianites, the Amalekites, and the children of 


the East had come over Jordan and pitched inthe ~ 


valley of Jezreel; and Gideon had gathered the 
Israelites of the northern tribes together, and encamped 
at the well of Harod, probably on Mount Gilboa; since 
“ the host of Midian was beneath him in the valley: y 
Here Gideon went down to the host, and heard the 
dream; and then, with his three hundred men, at- 
tacked and miraculously routed the whole: host of Mid- 
ian."—Against Saul, the Philistines came up and 
pitched in Shunem (Sélam), and Saul and all Israel 
pitched in Gilboa ; afterwards the Philistines are said 
to be at Aphek, and the Israelites at a fountain in 
Jezreel, doubtless the present ’Ain Jalid? Forsaken 
of God and in the depth of his despair, Saul now 
crossed over the ridge of the little Hermon to Endor, 
to consult the sorceress. The battle took place next 
day; “ the men of Israel fled from before the Philis- 
tines, and fell down slain in mount Gilboa;” and Saul 
and his three sons were found among the dead. The 
Philistines cut off his head, stripped the dead body, 


1) Judg. vi. 33, 35. vii. 1, 8. near Endor; the latter is on the 

2) Judg. vii. 9-25, north side of the little Hermon. 

3)1 Sam. xxviii, 4, xxix. 1, Onomast. “ Aphec, juxta Endor Je- 
Eusebius and Jerome place Aphek . zraélis, ubi dimicavit Saul.” 


_ 
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and then fastened it to the wall of Beth-shean.'|. Thus 
in the language of David’s pathetic elegy: “The 
beauty of Israel was slain upon thy high places!” and 
hence the curse upon the scene of slaughter: “Ye 
mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither rain 
upon you, nor fields of offering.” ” 

- Beisdn. The ancient name Beth-shan or Beth- 
shean survives in the Beisin of the present day, situ- 
ated in the lower end of the valley of Jezreel, where it 


‘ opens into the valley of the Jordan. Tell Beisan, the 


acropolis of the former city, as we saw it from Zer’in, 
is in the northern part of the valley; and from it the 
ground slopes up gradually towards the North, to the 
higher table-land stretching off eastwards from the 
mountain of Dihy. South of Beisan the valley is an 


hour in breadth, much as we saw it further west; 


and then again come the mountains which skirt the 
Jordan valley, and run up also west-northwestwards 
into those of Gilboa. 

The present village of Beisin stands on rising 
ground, somewhat above the valley of the Jordan; 
and contains seventy or eighty houses. The inhabi- 
tants are described as a fanatical set; and have be- 
come rather notorious among travellers for their law- 
less demeanour.’ The ruins of the ancient city, ac- 
cording to Burckhardt, are of considerable extent; it 
was built along the banks of the rivulet, which waters 
the town, and in the vallies formed by its several 
branches; and must have been nearly an hour in cir- 
cuit. ‘The chief remains are large heaps of black 
hewn stones, with many foundations of houses and 


1) 1 Sam. xxviii. 5-25. ¢. ‘XXxi. 4) Burckhardt’s Travels in Sy- 

2)2 Sam. i. 19, 21, - ria, ete. p. 343. Irby and Mangles 

3) “ At one hour distant, to the © p.303. Richardson Vol.II. p- 420 
South, the mountains beginagain;” seq. Bertou in Bull. de la Soc. de 
Burckhardt p. 343. Geogr. Sept. 1839. p..151, seq. 
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fragments of a few columns.’ Irby and Mangles found 
here a theatre, measuring about one hundred and 
eighty feet across the front; and also excavated tombs 
lying N. E. of the acropolis without the walls, with 
sarcophagi remaining in some of them, and several of 
' the doors still hanging on the ancient hinges of stone 
in remarkable preservation. The acropolis is a high 
circular hill; on the top of which are the traces of 
the walls which encompassed it. ‘Two streams run 
through the ruins of the city, almost insulating the 
acropolis, and uniting below; over one of these, S. W. 
of the acropolis, is a fine Roman bridge.?_ This would 
seem probably to be the rivulet which comes down 
the valley of Jezreel; though this is not said. On the 
left bank of the stream is a large Khan, where the 
caravans repose which take the shortest road from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, crossing the Jordan below 
the lake of Tiberias. 

-Beth-shean lay within the borders of Issachar ; but 
belonged to Manasseh, though not at first subdued.’ 
It is elsewhere mentioned in Scripture only in con- 
nection with the catastrophe of Saul, and as part of 
the district of one of Solomon’s purveyors.¢ Very 
early after the exile it took in Greek the name of Scy- 


thopolis.. Pompey passed 


1) Burckhardt ibid. 

2) Irby and Mangles pp. 302, 
303. 

3) Josh. xvii. 11, 16. Judg. i. 27. 
1 Chr. vii. 29. 

4) 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 12.—1 Kings iy. 12. 

5) Judith iii. 11. SxvPar woh. 
2Mace. xii. 30. The Sept.-in Judg.i. 
27,hasalso: BowPouy,1 2ore Sev Pov 
godc,but this is justly regarded by 
Reland asa later gloss. Jos. Ant. 
XII. 8. 5, By Godvn, cokovpery 2005 
‘Eddnvov Sw omohe XU. 6. 1.— 
The origin of this name is referred 
by earlier writers to a colony of 


this way from Damascus 


Scythians, who are reported an- 
ciently to have made an incursion 
into Palestine during the reign of 
king Josiah; Herodot. I. 103-105. 
Plin. H. N. V. 16, 20. Georg. Syn- 
cell. p. 214. ed. Paris. See Rosen- 
mueller Bibl. Geogr. I. i. p. 273. 
Reland Pal. p. 992, seq. Later 
writers, and among them Reland 
and Gesenius, regard this etymo- 
logy as fabulous; and suppose the 
name Scythopolis to be derived 
rather from the vicinity of Succoth, 
which lay near the Jordan; Re- 
land |. c. Gesenius zu Burckhardt’s 
Reisen p. 1058. Rosenm. Bibl. 
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to Jerusalem; the place was one of those built up by 
Gabinius; and became the largest city of the Decapolis, 
and the only one west of the Jordan.| Eusebius ‘and 
Jerome describe it in their day as a noble city; it had 
already its bishops, became afterwards the principal 
see of Palestina Secunda, and had a celebrated mon- 
astery, which is often mentioned in connection with — 
Euthymius and Sabas, and as the residence of Cyrill of 
Scythopolis In the time of the crusades it is describ- 
ed as a small place with many ruins. The Franks 
transferred the seat of the bishop to Nazareth, which 
before was not an episcopal see? The town, though 
weak, was gallantly and successfully defended by its 
inhabitants against Saladin in A. D. 1182; although 
the very next year, it was deserted on his approach, 
and after being plundered by him, was consigned to 
the flames* It is subsequently mentioned by other 
writers; but appears not again to have been visited 
by travellers, until Burckhardt took it in his way from 
Nazareth to es-Salt in A. D. 18125 

Fileh. On the great plain west of Sdlam, lie the 
ruined villages Fileh and ’Afaleh; the former hardly 
three quarters of an hour distant, and the latter about 
a mile beyond; both lying near the low water-shed at 
the head of the valley of Jezreel. Faleh has become 


Geogr. II. ii. p. 107, seq. Jerome 
says, Quaest. Hebr. in Gen. xxxiii. 
17, “In Hebraeo legitur Sochoth 
(nizd); est autem usque hodie civi- 
tas trans Jordanem hoe vocabulo 
in parte Scythopoleos.” 


1) Joseph. Ant. XTV.3.4. ib. 5. | 


3. B.J. 1. 8.4.—B. J. IIL. 9.7. Plin. 
H. N. V.19. Ptolem. V. 17. Comp. 
Reland. Pal. p. 203. Rosenm. Bibl. 
Geogr. IL. ii. p. 11. 

* 2) Onomast. art. Bethsan. Le 
Quien Oriens Chr. III. p. 682, seq. 
Reland Palaest. pp. 995, seq. 215, 
223,225. Cyril. Scythop. Vit. St. 
Euthymii et St. Sabae, in Cotelier 


Eccles. Graec. Monum. Tom. II, IIT. 
William of Tyre calls it erroneous- 
ly the metropolis of Palaestina 
Tertia. XXII. 16. 

3) Will. Tyr. XXII. 16, 26. 
Jac. de Vitr. 56. p. 1077. 

4) Will. Tyr. XXII. 16. Wil- 
ken _Gesch. der. Kr. III. ii. p. 210. 
—Will. Tyr. XXII. 26. Bohaed. 
Vit. Sal. p. 53. Wilken 1. c. p. 230. 

5) Abulfedae Tab. Syr. p. 84. 
Brocardus c. VII. p. 176. Marin. 
San. p. 247. ‘Sir J. Maundeville 
p- 111.Lond. 1839. Burckhardt p. 
343. Irby and Mangles p. 301, 
seq. 
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celebrated in modern times as the central point of the. 


battle in A. D. 1799, between the French and the 


‘Turkish army advancing from Damascus for the relief 


of ’Akka, commonly known as the battle of Mount 
Tabor.’ But the place has a still older renown, as 
the site of a fortress in the time of the crusades, known 


~ among the Arabs as Fiileh and among the Franks as 


the castle Faba, and occupied by the knights Hospi- 
talers and Templars in common? It is mentioned in 
A. D. 1183 in connection with the march of the 
Christians to the fountain Tubania; and was captured 


by Saladin in 1187 after the battle of Hattin# 
Lejin. On the western border of the great plain 


1) “ When the French invaded 
Syria, Nazareth was occupied by 
six or eight hundred men, whose 
advanced posts were at Tubariyeh 
and Safed. ‘Two hours from Naza- 
reth, General Kleber sustained with 
a corps not exceeding fifteen hun- 
dred men, the attack of the whole 
Syrian army, amounting to at least 
twenty-five thousand. He was 
posted in the plain of Esdraelon, 
near the village of Faleh, where he 
formed his battalion into a square, 
which continued fighting from sun- 
rise to mid-day, until they had ex- 

ended almost all their ammunition. 

onaparte, informed of Kleber’s’ 
perilous situation, advanced to his 
support with six hundred men. No 
sooner had he come in sight of the 
enemy and fired a shot over the 
plain, than the Turks, supposing 
that a large force was advancing, 
took precipitately to flight ; during 
which several thousand were killed — 
and many drowned in the river of 
Debirieh, which then inundated a 
part of the plain. Bonaparte dined 
at Nazareth, ...and returned the 
same day to’Akka.” Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria, etc. p.339. This 
was on the 16th of April 1799. 
The same general account is given 
in the various Lives of Napoleon; 
see likewise Thiers Révolution 


4“ 


Francaise Tom. X. p. 405-407. 
Paris 1834, 

2) Faba is simply the transla- 
tion of Fialeh, ‘a bean; Fr. la 
Féve. Hugo Plagonin Martene et 
Durand, Tom. V. pp. 598, 599. 
Wilken Gesch. der Kr. III. ii. pp. 
231, 267. Brocardus c. VIL. p. 176. 
—In Le Clerc’s edition of Brocar- 
dus, this name is wrongly printed 
Saba ; the edition of Reineccius 
(Magdeb. 1587) hascorrectly Faba. 

3) Bohaed. Vit. Salad. p. 54. 
Wilken 1. c. pp. 231, 232.—Abulfe- 
dae Annal. A. H. 583. Mejr ed- 


_ Din in Fundgr. des Or. U1. p. 81. 
Wilken Comment. de Bell. Cruc. 


p. 142.—The Frank fortress Bel- 
voir, mentioned in connection with 
the same events, appears to be the 
Kaukab of the Arabs, the present 
Kaukab el- Hawa described further 
on, situated on the heights west of 
the Jordan valley, between Beisin 
and the lake. A place ’Afiirbala 
(Lat. Forbelat) is also mentioned, 
which lay apparently between Bei- 
san and Belvoir on a plain; but 
whether below in the Jordan-val- 
ley, or on the table-land above, is 
not said. Will. Tyr. XXII. 16, 
26. Bohaed. Vit. Salad pp. 54, 76, 
et Ind. art. Apherbala. Wilken 
Gesch. der. Kr. III. ii. pp. 210, 211, 
232. 
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of Esdraelon, where it already begins to rise gently 
towards the low range of wooded hills, which connect 
Carmel and the mountains of Samaria, we could plainly 
distinguish from Sélam, as also from Zer’in, the village 
el-Lejjan with its minaret and olive-groves around. 
Near by it there was said to be a large fountain, send- 
ing forth a mill-stream; which, like that at Jenin and 
all the brooks along the southwestern hills, so far as 
these flow at all, runs into the plain, and goes to aid in 
forming the ancient Kishon. ‘The place was visited 
by Maundrell, who speaks of it as an old village near 


a brook, with a Khan then in good repair; he could | 


here overlook the plain of Esdraelon! ‘The Khan was 
for the accommodation of caravans, passing on the 
great road between Egypt and Damascus, which here 
comes through the hills from the western plain along 
the coast, and enters that of Esdraelon. 

Lejjtin is without doubt the ancient Legio of Eu- 
sebius and Jerome. In their day it must have been 


an important and well-known place; since they as- 


sume it as a central point, from which to mark the 
position of several other places in this quarter.2 Yet 
I find no further certain allusion to it, neither during 
the age of the crusades, nor in the preceding nor sub- 


- sequent centuries, until the time of Abulfeda? The 


this it 


1) Maundrell, March 22. See 
too Mr. King’s account in the Mis- 
sionary Herald, March 1827, p. 65. 

2) See the Onomast. arts. Aph- 
raim, Camona, Nazareth, Thaan- 
ach and Thanaach, etc. 

3) Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 8, and Ad- 
denda prefixed.—In the Latin Ee- 
clesiastical Notitia appended to the 
History of William of Tyre, the 
name Legionum occurs as a suffra- 
gan see; Will. Tyr. in Gesta Dei 
p: 1045, Reland Pal. p. 228. From 

as sometimes ten inferred, 
that Lejjin was made a bishopric 
in the age of the crusades; Ba- 


zx™ 
“ 


chiene Th. IL. iv. p. 40. Raumer 
Pal. p. 156. That list is obviously 
composed, on the one hand, of ear- 
lier materials ; for it contains Beit 
Jibrin which had long been de- 
stroyed, and also Neapolis which 
was never a Latin see; and, on the 
other hand, it exhibits, among other 
additions, Nazareth, which was 
made a bishopric only during the 


crusades, and Mount Tabor, which | 
appears never to have been a bish- | 


op’s seat at all. If Legionum be 
actually the same as Lejjin, it may 
in like manner have been added as 
the seat of a Christian community ; 
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visit of Maundrell took place in A. D. 1697. In the 
present century it reappears upon the map of Jacotin. 
It does not seem probable, that the ancient Legio 
was a city fouhded by the Romans; but rather, that 
this was a new name imposed upon a still older place: 
which, like the names Nabulus and Sebiistieh, has 
maintained itself in the mouths of the native popula- 
tion, while the earlier name has perished. This cir- 
cumstance led us naturally to inquire, whether there 
Was any ancient city so situated, as to correspond with 
the position of Lejjtin. As we travelled across the 
“plain, and had 'T'a’annuk and Lejjtin continually in 
view, we could not resist the impression, that the lat- 
ter probably occupies the site of the ancient Megiddo, 
so often mentioned along with Taanach. The dis- 
tance of 'Taanach from Legio is given by Eusebius 
and Jerome at three or four Roman miles;’ and it is 
somewhat remarkable, that Megiddo is rarely spoken 
of in Scripture, except in conjunction with 'Taanach ; 


a circumstance which likewise implies their vicinity | 


to each other.” The chief onslaught also in the battle 


of Deborah and Barak, took place in the plain near 


Taanach and “the waters of Megiddo;” and whether 
this expression be applied to a large fountain, or to 
the river Kishon, we know that the scene of battle was 
at any rate not far from the Kishon? Megiddo too 
gave its name to the adjacent valley or low plain 
along the Kishon; and in like manner Eusebius and 


but there seems to be no other 1 Chr. vii. 29. Both remained 
trace of its ever having been a long unsubdued, Judg. i. 27. The 


bishopric. battle of De rah and Barak took 
., 1) Onomast. arts. Thaanach, place near both, Judg. v. 19. Ne 
“Thanaach. ~ ” Came under the same rarveyor, 1 


2) So as being each the seat of Kings iv. 12 ——Ahaziah fled from 
a Canaanitish king, Josh. xii. 21. Jezreel to Megiddo, and Josiah died 
Both were assigned to Manasseh, there; 2 Kings i ix. 27. xxiii. 29, 30. 
though lying within the borders of 3) Judg. 1 v. 19, 21. 
Issachar or Asher, Josh. xvii. 11. 
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I had been led to anticipate respecting it. 
seemed not so lofty as has usually been represented ; 
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Jerome speak of the plain of Legio.! All these cir- 
cumstances make out a strong case in favour of the 
identity of Legio and Megiddo; and leave in my own 
mind little doubt upon the point. 


We left Sdlam at 10% o’clock for Nazareth; our 
road passing at first along the western end of the 
mountain of Diihy on high ground, The general di- 
rection quite to Nazareth is N.9° W. After some 
twenty minutes, we began to turn the N. W. corner 
of the mountain, where a third great arm of the plain 
gradually opened upon us, running up between the 
Little Hermon and Mount Tabor. At 114 0’clock the 
latter for the first time rose upon our view in the N. E. 
an hour or more distant, a fine round mountain, pre- 
senting (as here seen) the appearance of a segment of 
a sphere; sprinkled with old oaks to its very summit, | 
and realizing in its graceful form and beauty all that 
Yet-1t 


and, on this side, it is surrounded and shut in by other 
mountains of nearly equal altitude. It stands out 
almost insulated upon the plain, being connected with 
the hills in the N. W. only by a low ridge. Across 


1) Valley or plain of Megiddo, 
Hebr. nzpz, 2 Chron. xxxv. 22, 
Zech. xii. 11. Gr. wedéov Esdr. i. 27. 
—EKuseb. aedlov tig Asyedros, Je- 
rome “campus Legionis;” Ono- 
mast. arts. Gabathon, Arbela, Ca- 
mon, etc. — 

2) After my return to Europe, 
1 first learned that the same sug- 
gestion had been made by the Re- 


viewer of Raumer’s Palastina in 


the Minchner Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
Dec. 1836, p. 920. He, however 
adduces no ground of identity, ex- 
cept that the names of Megiddo 


and Legio are both applied to the 
plain—It might at first seem an 
objection to this whole hypothesis, 
that Eusebius and Jerome in their 
article Mageddc, make no menticn 
of Legio. But it is evident from 
the article itself, that the name Me- 
giddo was already lost; and they 
do not even attempt to mark the — 
position of the place. The same 
was the case in respect to Sichem ; 
and even the identity of Sebaste 
and Samaria they only give as a 
report. See Onomast. arts. Maged- . 
do, Sichem, Semeron. , 
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this ridge on the left of Tabor, we could here again see 
the lofty peak of the distant Hermon; and could now 
distinguish the ice upon its summit glittering in the 
mid- day sun. 
~ This third branch of the great plain is, like the 
others, about an hour in breadth, but is more distinct 
and marked; the mountains glvich enclose it being 
higher and rising more abruptly from its borders. It_ 
extends around and beyond Tabor, quite to the brow 
of the Jordan valley, and likewise northwards, with 
slight interruptions almost to Hattin. In this part its 
waters run westwards to the Kishon, and the Mediter- 
ranean; further east, as we shall see, beyond aber, 
they dow towards the Jordan. . 
Below us, on the left, were the deserted villages of 
Fiieh and ’Afileh : the former next to us about half 
an hour distant, and the latter beyond. So far as we 
could here judge, they stand nearly upon the dividing 
line of waters, between the head of the valley of Jez- 
reel and the more western plain. But there is here no 
apparent ridge or swell of land, to mark the water- 
shed; the ground on the North, South, and West, is 
level, and sends its waters to the Mediterranean ; while 
towards the Southeast it begins to decline gradually, 
to form the great valley running to the Jordan. 
At the same point (114 o’clock) we crossed the 
great caravan-road from Egypt to Damascus; which, 
coming by Gaza, Ramleh, and Lejjin, here strikes 
the corner of the little Hermon, and passes on, one 
branch over the low ridge on the left of Tabor, and 
another on the right of that mountain in the plain. 
«The branches unite again at the Khan beyond; and 
the road continues and descends to the shore of the 
lake, about three Taga of an hour north of Ti- 
_berias. 


"We now descended radially to cross the arm of 


fa 
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the plain before us. At 11" 40’ there was a large dry 
water-course coming from the right; and at 11 55’ 
another, apparently the bed of the main stream of this 
part of the plain, coming from the direction of Mount 
Tabor. But in this season of drought, not one drop 
of water did we meet with in all the great plain, ex- 
cept in the valley of Jezreel. Near this latter chan- 
nel, was a small site of ruins called el-Mezra’ah.’ On 
our right, at some distance, we could perceive, on the 
northern slope of the little Hermon, the hamlet of 
Nein; and at the base of Tabor, the village Debtrieh. 
Nearer at hand in the plain, on a low rocky ridge or 
mound, not far from the foot of the northern hills, was 


the village of Iksal, described as containing many ex- 


cavated sepulchres.” It is probably the Chesulloth 
and Chisloth-Tabor of the book of Joshua, on the 
border of Zebulun and Issachar; the Chasalus of 
Eusebius and Jerome in the plain near Tabor; and 
the Xaloth of Josephus, situated in the great plain.— 
At 12° 20’ we approached the border of the plain on 
the North, being still ten minutes distant from the foot 
of the mountains, which here rise abruptly. 

We were here opposite the mouth of the narrow 


1) This is doubtless the “Casal 
Mesra” of which Brocardus speaks 
in this quarter, c. VII. p. 176. So 
too Marinus Sanut. p. 241. 

2) Pococke calls this village Zal. 
Returning from Tabor to Nazareth 
through the plain, he says: “I 
came to the village of Zal, which 
is about three miles [one hour] 
from Tabor, situated on rocky 


ground, rising a little above the 


plain. Near it there are many se- 
pulchres cut in the rocks; some of 
them are like stone coffins above 
ground; others are cut into the 
rock, like graves; some of them 
having stone covers over them; so 
that formerly this might be no in- 
considerable place ;” Descr. of the 


East, II. p. 65. fol. Buckingham 
merely amplifies this account, Trav- 
els p. 450. 4to. 

3) Josh. xix. 12, 18. Onomast. 
art. Acchaseluth: “ Appellatur au- 
tem et quidam vicus Chasalus juxta 
montem Thabor in campestribus in 
octavo milliaro Diocaesareae ad 
orientem respiciens.” Josephus B. 
J. IL. 3.1, aio cag tv tH Meydly 
medlo neymevns uoduns, 4 Sadod 
xolsicor. Jos. de Vita sua § 44. 
Raumer Pal. p. 128. Pococke I. c. 

4) From this point, at 124 — 
o’clock, the places in sight bore as _ 
follows: IksAl N. 63° E. Debd- 
rieh N. 73° KE. Summit of Tabor 
N. 80° KE. Nein S. 50° EK. Dihy 
S. 40° E. 4 
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Wady, which appears to come out directly from the 


basin of Nazareth; and is skirted on the East by the 
steep bluff usually ‘called the Mount of Precipitation. 
A path leads directly up this valley to Nazareth ; but 
it was said to be difficult, and our muleteers sain to 
take a circuitous road lying more towards the West. 
This led us along the base-of the mountain for a short 
distance, passing the mouth of one small Wady, and 
then yinding around and up a projecting point of the 


mountain, to gain the entrance of another. We thus 


obtained a noble view of the western part of the great 
plain, and of the third great eastern arm which we 


had just crossed. The plain in this part is rich and 


fertile, but lay mostly untilled; here and there only 
were a few patches of grain, intermingled with the far 
greater portions now let run to waste. From this point 
a beaten path went off across the plain towards Lej- 
jan, falling into the great caravan-road in that di- 
rection. — - 

The way now led up through a narrow, rocky, de- 
sert Wady northwards; near the head of which we 
came at 11 o’clock to a cistern of rain-water with 
flocks waiting around. Not. far from this spot, in an- 
other valley on the left, is the little village of Yafa, of 
which I shall speak again. Fifteen minutes further 
brought us to the brow of the valley, or basin, in which 
Nazareth is situated; from which point descending 
gradually and obliquely, we reached the town at 1} 
o'clock. Passing along its lower side, we encamped 
five minutes beyond, among the olive-trees; just above 
the public fountain known as that of the Virgin. 

The town of Nazareth, called in Arabic en-Nasi- 


‘rah, lies upon the western side of a narrow oblong 


basin, extending about, from S. S. W. to N.N. E. per- 
haps twenty minutes in length by eight or tem i 


breadth. The houses stand on the lower part of the 


-* 
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slope of the western hill; which rises steep and high 


above them, and is crowned by a Wely called Neby 
Isma’il.' Towards the N. the hills are less high; on 
the E. and S. they are low. In the S. E. the basin 
contracts and a valley runs out narrow and winding 
apparently to the great plain. Various roads pass out 
of the basin; on the N. to Seftirieh and’Akka; in the 
N. E. to Kefr Kenna and Tiberias ; towards the E. to 
Mount Tabor and Tiberias; and in the S. W. to Yafa 
and the plain of Esdraelon. The houses of the town 
are in general well built of stone. ‘They have only 
flat terraced roofs, without the domes so common in 
Jerusalem and the south of Palestine. The largest 
and most solid building, or rather collection of build- 
ings, in the place, is the Latin convent. 

We called soon on Abu Nasir, an Arab-Greek 
Christian of Nazareth, who had formerly spent some 
time in Beirdit. He had there become acquainted 
with the American missionaries, and taken great in- 
terest in their schools. We found him now in his open 
shop in one of the streets, a mild, friendly, intelligent 
man; he welcomed us very kindly, and pressed us 
much to take up our quarters in his house, which we 
declined. He afterwards was exceedingly attentive, 
and devoted much of his time to us. We found here 
likewise Elias, a young man of the place, who had 
been for three years a pupil in the school of the Eng- 
lish missionaries in Cairo. From Abu Nasir we re- 


1) Schubert gives the elevation around Nazareth (the western one 


of the valley of Nazareth at 821 
Paris feet above the sea; and that 
of the plain at the foot of ‘l'abor at 
439 feet. The elevation from the 
great plain further west, directly to 


_ Nazareth, must therefore probably 


be from 300 to 350 feet. He es- 
timates the height of the hills 


is the highest) at from 1500 to 1600 
feet above the sea, or between.700 


-and 800 above Nazareth. ‘his is 


far too great; the Wely cannot 


_well be more than 400 to 500 feet 


above the valley. See Schubert’s 
Reise III. p. 169. 
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ceived the following statement as to the a of 
Nazareth, viz. 


Greeks R 160 families, or 260 taxable men. 
Greek Catholics’ 60 US 130 e es 
Latin do. P 65 « 120 Ms ks 
_ Maronites e 40 e 100 « . 
Muhammedans “ 120 &“ 170 xs Ke 
ee 445 tt 730 ec 


This implies a population of about three thousand 


souls. ‘The wealthy family of Katafago was said to 
retain its importance and general influence in the coun- 
try, as described by Burckhardt and Prokesch ;! but 
this influence was also said not to be in all respects 
for good. 2 4. 

We had not come to Nazareth as pilgrims to the 
holy places, pointed.out in legendary tradition. Yet 
we now repaired to the Latin convent, accompanied 
by Elias; not because it is said to cover the spot 
where the Virgin lived, but as being a point of some 
notoriety in the modern history of the country; or 
rather, as having been visited by many travellers. 
The monks had put themselves in quarantine, in con- 
sequence of the recent death, by plague, of the phy- 
sician of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria within their 
walls.” We entered and crossed the spacious court, 
intending to visit the garden, but it was now closed. 
Finding the door of the church open, we went in; 
it was the hour of vespers; and the chanting of the 
monks, sustained by the deep mellow tones of the 
organ, which came upon us unexpectedly, was solemn 
and affecting. The interior of the church is small and 
plain, with massive arches; the walls around were 
hung with damask stuff, striped with blue, producing 
a rich effect; indéed thie whole i impression transported 


1) Burckhardt’s Travels p- 341. 2) See Vol, I. p. 370. 
Prokesch p. 129. 


Vou. IIL. 24 
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me back to Italy. A barrier was laid across the floor, 
not very far from the entrance, as a warning to per- 
sons from without not to advance further; and a sim- 
ilar precaution was taken, to prevent the hangings 
along the walls from being touched.. Towards the 
grand altar the floor is raised, and there is an ascent: 
to it by steps. Under this is the grotto, where, as the 
story goes, the Virgin once lived; here the Latins say 
Mary received the salutation of the angel, and the 
church thence takes the name of the Annunciation.’ 
This grotto is now a chapel; and over it, according to 
the Catholic legend, once stood the house, which after- 
wards, to escape contamination from the Muhamme- 
dans, wandered away through the air to Loretto in 
Italy, stopping for a time in Dalmatia or Illyria. 

This church and convent, as we shall hereafter 
see, began to be built up on the ruins of the more an- 
cient church in A. D. 1620; a century later, the whole 
was thoroughly repaired and rebuilt, and the convent 
enlarged to its present spacious dimensions. 'The 
house for the reception of pilgrims was thrown down 
by the earthquake of Jan. 1, 1837, from which Naza- 
reth and other adjacent villages suffered more or less; 
but it had already been rebuilt. 

From the convent we went to the little Maronite 
church. It stands quite in the S. W. part of the 
town under a precipice of the hill, which here breaks 
off in a perpendicular wall forty or fifty feet in height. 
We noticed several other similar precipices in the 


1) Luke i. 26, seq. 

2) Quaresmius II. p. 834, seq. 

3 Burckhardt says this took 
place in A. D. 1730, probably ac- 
cording to the friars. Korte, who 
was here in 1738, says the new con- 
vent had then been built about 20 
years; but the church had been 
finished only a few years before. 
Burckh. p. 337. Korte pp. 298, 299. 


4) Schubert’s Reise TII, p- 168. 
The convent was otherwise con- 
siderably injured by the . earth- 
quake ; but only one other house 
was thrown down. Five persons 
in all were killed. See Mr. Thom- 
son’s Report on this earthquake, 
in the Missionary Herald for Nov. 
1837, p. 439, 
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western hill, around the village. Some one of these, 
perhaps that by the Maronite church, may well have 
been the spot, whither the Jews led Jesus “unto the 
brow of the hill whereon their city was built, that 
they might cast him down headlong ; but he, passing 
through the midst of them, went his way.”! There is 
here no intimation that his escape was favoured by 
the exertion of any miraculous power; but he made 
his way fearlessly through the crowd; and probably 


xi4 


eluded their pursuit by availing himself of the narrow 


and crooked streets of the city. 

_ The monks have chosen for the scene of this event 
the Mount of the Precipitation, so called ; a precipice 
overlooking the plain of Esdraelon, nearly two miles 
South by East of Nazareth. Among all the legends 
that have been fastened on the Holy Land, I know of 
ne one more clumsy than this; which presupposes, 
that in a popular and momentary tumult, they should 
have had the patience to lead off their victim to an 
hour’s distance, in order to do what there was an equal 
facility for doing near at hand. Besides, the hill on 
which Nazareth stands, is not a precipice overlooking 
the plain of Esdraelon; but it is this western hill, a 
good hour distant from that plain. Indeed, such is the 
intrinsic absurdity of the legend, that the monks them- 
selves nowadays, in order to avoid it, make the an- 
cient Nazareth to have been near at hand on the same 


mountain.” 


That precipice was doubtless selected, because it 
forms a striking object as seen from the plain; but 
the legend seems not to go further back than the time 


1) Luke iv. 28-30. Compare 
Clarke’s Travels in the Holy Land, 
p- 537. 4to. 

2) Clarke 1. c. p. 437. Monro II. 
p. 292.—The good friars forget 
the dilemma into which they thus 


bring themselves ; for if the ancient 
Nazareth lay near the precipice 
overhanging the plain, what be- 
comes of the holy places now 
shown in the present town ? 
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of the crusades. It is not mentioned by Antoninus 
Martyr, who particularly describes the holy places 
then shown at Nazareth; nor by Adamnanus, nor St. 
Willibald, nor Saewulf who was here about A. D. 
1103. But the crusaders cherished Nazareth, and 


raised it to a bishop’s see; and then, apparently, this 


precipice was selected, as the brow of the mountain. 
Phocas first mentions it slightly in A. D. 1185, and 
then Brocardus more fully ;} and since their day it has 
been noticed by most travellers. 

We came back to our tent, intending to improve 
the time for writing up our journals; but the civilities 
of Abu Nasir, in returning our visit and showing us 
every attention, did not permit us to accomplish our 
purpose. 

Sunday, June 17th. The fountain of the Virgin near 
our tent, though not large, was much frequented by 
the females of the village, bearing their water-pitchers. 
I went to it several times; but such was the crowd 
waiting around to fill their jars, and the strife who 
should come first, that I could never get near enough 
to examine it fully. Later in summer it dries up; ahd 
then water is brought from more distant fountains. 
The source itself is under the Greek church of the 
Annunciation, eight or ten rods further north; and 
thence the little stream is conducted by a rude aque- 
duct of stone, over which at last an arch is turned, 
where it pours its scanty waters into a sculptured 
marble trough, perhaps once a sarcophagus. The 
church is built over the source, as the spot where the 
Greeks say the Virgin was saluted by the angel Ga- 
briel; it is very plain outside, but gaudy and tawdry 
within, and has a subterranean grotto arranged as a 
chapel—The aqueduct seems to have existed in Po- 


é 


1) Phocas de Locis Sanct.§ 10. Brocardus c. VL p- 175. 
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cocke’s day, and doubtless the church also; though he 
speaks only of a Greek church under ground, in which 
was the fountain.’ In the century before, instead of 
the aqueduct, travellers describe here a reservoir; of 
which there is now no trace? 

After breakfast I walked out alone to the top of 


the hill over Nazareth, where stands the neglected — 


Wely of Neby Ismail. Here, quite unexpectedly, a 
“glorious prospect opened on the view. The air was 
perfectly clear and serene; and I shall never forget 

the impression I received, as the enchanting panorama 

burst suddenly upon me. ‘There lay the magnificent 

plain of Esdraelon, or at least all its western part; on 

the left was seen the round top of 'Tabor over the inter- 

vening hills, with portions of the little Hermon and 

Gilboa, and the opposite mountains of Samaria, 

from Jenin westwards to the lower hills extending to- 

wards Carmel. Then came the long line of Carmel 

itself, with the convent of Elias on its northern end, 

and Haifa on the shore at its foot. In the West lay 
the Mediterranean, gleaming in the morning sun; seen 

- first far in the South on the left of Carmel; then in- 
terrupted by that mountain ; and again appearing on 
its right, so as to include the whole bay of ’Akka, and 
the coast stretching far north to a point N. 10° W. 
’Akka itself was not visible, being hidden by interven- 
ing hills. Below, on the North, was spread out ano- 
ther of the beautiful plains of northern Palestine, called 
el-Biittauf; it runs from E. to W. and its waters are 
drained off westwards through a narrower valley, to 
the Kishon (el-Mukiitta’) at the base of Carmel. On 
the southern border of this plain, the eye rested on a 
large village near the foot of an isolated hill, with a 
1) Vol. II. p. 63, fol. Neitzschitz 2) Surius p. 310. Doubdan p. 


in 1635 speaks here ofanold Greek 566. 
church over the fountain; p. 234. 


ta 


» 
- 
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ruined castle on the top ; this was Sefitirieh, the ancient 
Sepphoris or Diocaesarea. Beyond the plain el-Bit- 
tauf, long ridges running from E. to W. rise one higher 
than another; until the mountains of Safed overtop 
them all, on which that place is seen, “a city set upon 
a hill.” Further towards the right is a sea of hills 
and mountains, backed by the higher ones beyond the 
lake of ‘Tiberias, and in the N. E. by the majestic 
Hermon with its icy crown. 

Carmel here presented itself to great advantage, 
extending far out into the sea, and dipping his feet in 
the waters. The highest part of the ridge is towards 
the South. ‘The southern end of the proper ridge, as 
here seen, bore S. 80° W. and the highest point S. 86° 
W. Thence it declines gradually northwards, until 
at the convent, according to Schubert, it has an eleva- 
tion of only 582 Paris feet above the adjacent sea. 
The same traveller estimates the highest point at 1200 
feet; which seems to me relatively too high.’ The 
northern extremity bore N. 58° W. ‘Towards the 
S. E. Carmel is connected with the mountains of Sa- 
maria, by the broad range of low wooded hills, separat- 
ing the great plain of the more southern coast from 
that of Esdraelon. Here large trees of the walnut are 
said to be prevalent. The middle point of this con- 
necting range bore 8.64° W. The same appearance 
of bushes and trees is seen on many parts of Carmel; 
which thus presents a less naked aspect, than the 
mountains of Judea.’ eet ad 

Seating myself in the shade of the Wely, [remained 
for some hours upon this spot, lost in the contemplation 


1) Reise III. p.212. ,_  Reinaud Extraits, etc. p. 437, seq. 

2) Prokesch Reise ins heil. Par.1829. At present, it seems to 
Land p. 128. Schubert’s Reise III. be called by the Arabs Jebel M&r 
p. 205.—The name of Jebel Kur- Ely4s, from the convent of Elias 
mul appears in Arabian writers; near its northern end; Berggren 
see Edrisi par Jaubert p. 348. Reisen II. p. 225. 


> 
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of the wide prospect, and of the events connected 
with the scenes around. In the village below, the 
Saviour of the world had passed his childhood; and 
although we have few particulars of his life during 
those early years, yet there are certain features of na- 
ture which meet our eyes now, just as they once met 
his. He must often have visited the fountain near 
which we had pitched our tent ; his feet must frequently 
have wandered over the adjacent hills; and his eyes 
doubtless have gazed upon the splendid prospect from 
this very spot. Here the Prince of peace looked down | 
upon the great plain, where the din of battles so oft 
had rolled, and the garments of the warrior been died 
in blood; and he looked out too upon that sea, over 
which the swift ships were to bear the tidings of 
his salvation to nations and to continents then un- 
known. How has the moral aspect of things been 
changed! Battles and bloodshed have indeed not 
ceased so desolate this unhappy country, and gross 
darkness now covers the people; but from this region 
a light went forth, which has enlightened the world 
and unveiled new climes; and now the rays of that 
light begin to be reflected back from distant isles and 
continents, to illuminate anew the darkened land, 
where it first sprung up. 

The day, though beautiful, was warm ; on the hill 
the air was delightful; but on returning to our tent in 
the valley, the heat soon became oppressive; the ther- 
mometer in theshadeof the trees rising after 10 o’clock 
to 88° F. We held our devotional exercises in. our 
tent; but were glad towards noon to accept of an in- 
vitation from Abu Nasir, as he returned from the ser- 
vices of the Greek church, and join him at his house. 
Here we found the rooms of stone much cooler than 
our tent. The house had just been built, and was not 
yet finished. In order to lay the foundations, he had 


i 
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dug down to the solid. robles as is usual throughout 
the country; here to the depth of thirty feet ; and then 
built up arches.’ The workmanship was Seki but 
coarse ; he assured us, it was the best work the masons 
of Nazareth could turn out. The want of timber in 
the country is much felt in building ; and for this rea- 
son, in the South at least, most rooms are arched,’ 
The little which Abu Nasir used, was pine, brought, 
like the cedars of old, from Mount Lebanon, by way of 
Haifa. : 

But if our kind friend was thus bettering his own 
external comforts, he was also engaged, heart and 
soul, in endeavouring to improve the moral condition of 
the Greek-Arab community around him. While at 
Beirit, he had paid great attention to the missionary 
schools in that place; and had become so deeply in- 
terested and impressed with their importance and 
salutary influence, that on returning to Nazareth, he 
had immediately set about the establishment of similar 
schools among his own people. In this he had been 
so far successful, that the first one established, which 
had now been for some time in operation, contained at 
present fifty pupils; and another had been recently 
opened with about twenty children. One main diffi- 
culty had been the total want of school-books; and 
for these, and these alone, Abu Nasir had been de- 
pendent on the mission at Beirit. 

- In order to set an example to his neighbours, and 
lead on to better things, he had also ventured upon the 
unheard of step of sending his own youngest daughter 
to one of the schools; and she was the first female 
who for centuries had learned to read in Nazareth. At 
the present time she was also learning to write at home. 


‘ 1) Compare the words of our ged dee d laid the fe 
Lord, Luke vi. 48: “He is like a ae @ roc ne Wise bandation 


“man which built a house, and dig- 2) See Vol. 1. p- 328. 
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“The example was followed, though with hesitation; 
and three other females were now numbered among 
the pupils. Abu Nasir was thus doing much good; 
but he met also with opposition; and being strait- 
ened for means, he was therefore very desirous, that 
the schools should be taken up by the mission at 
Beiriit, and others be established in the neighbouring 
villages. But at that time, the resources of the mis- 
sion, and of the society at home, had become so much 
contracted, as to admit of no extension of their 
operations. 

Abu Nasir and his son sat with us; the latter a 
promising young man of about twenty years. A 
daughter somewhat younger came in for a few mo- 
ments, but soon retired; while the youngest daughter, 
a bright timid child of twelve years, remained for 
some time. The father was obviously proud of her 
acquirements at school; she repeated from memory to 
my companion twelve psalms, and portions of Watts’ 
catechism for children, all of course in Arabic. 'The 
son gave us information respecting. the village of 
Jelb6n on Mount Gilboa, which he had _ himself 
visited!—-We remained to dinner with Abu Nasir, 
towards evening. ‘There was nothing special in the 
entertainment, varying from the usual forms of the 
country, as already described; except that we had 
our own plates, knives and forks, and the like, from 
our tent; and our own servants waited uponus. All 
the rest was done by the host and his son; and the 
former alone ate with us. 

The attentions of Abu Nasir towards us pro- 
ceeded from the most entire kindness and respect; 
but they deprived us of the greater portion of our 


1) See above p. 157. 
Vou. UL. 25 
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time, and had already prevented us from writing out 
our notes as we had purposed. We therefore laid. 
our plan for the next day, to go in the morning to the 
summit of Mount Tabor, and there pitch our tent; in 
order to take time and fill out our journals, which 
were greaily in arrears. 

Monday, June 18th. Before setting off, we went 
again upon the western hill to the Wely of Neby 
Isma’il, accompanied by Abu Nasir, who was per- 
fectly acquainted with all the country around. ‘The 
prospect however was now less fine; the S. wind had 
sprung up, the commencement of a Sirocco, and had 
brought up a haze, which spoiled in part the view of 
yesterday. Yet the important points were all dis- 
tinctly to be seen; although not in the clear trans- 
parent light of the preceding day. All the places 
around the plain of Esdraelon, which we had _ for- 
merly seen, were still to be made out. Haifa like- 
wise was yet visible; now a place of considerable 
trade at the foot of Carmel, on the southern shore of 
the bay of ’Akka. Itis probably the ancient Sycami- 
num, a city of the Phenicians not far distant from Ptole- 
mais or ’Akka.'’ In the North, Abu Nasir pointed out 
the village of Kefr Menda;? and also a ruined place 
on the northern border of the plain el-Biittauf, called 
by the natives Kana el-Jelil, to which I shall recur 
again. I do not recollect whether we saw the vil- 


1) Joseph. Ant. XII. 12.3. Re- Vitr. p. 1067, The place was 


Jand Pal. p. 1024. The identity of 
Haifa with Sycaminum is shown 
by Eusebius and Jerome, Onomast. 
art. Japhic: “Oppidum Sycami- 
num nomine, de Caesarea Ptole- 
maidem pergentibus super mare 
propter montem Carmelum, Ephe 
CHoe) dicitur.’ The crusaders 
mistook it for the ancient Porphy- 
reon, which however lay north of 
Sidon; Will. Tyr. IX. 13. Jac. de 


stormed by Tancred; Alb. Aq. 
Vil. 22—26. It is also mentioned 
by Saewulf p. 270; Ben} de Tud. 
par Barat. p. 74. See too Edrisi 
par Jaubert p. 348. Schultens In- 
dex Geogr. in Vit. Salad. art. 
Chaipha. 

2) Mentioned likewise by Van 
ye and Heyman, Reizen IL. 
p- 16. 
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Jage Rummineh,' a little further east; at any rate, 
we did not take its bearing? 

In returning down the hill, we came upon a spot 
of ground which had been burnt over; and learned 
that this had been done in order to destroy the young 
locusts, which were lying dead in great numbers. 
We had seen them occasionally for several days; and 
had passed some fields of cotton, which had been 
greatly injured by them. At Jenin we were told, 
that the governor, who had extensive fields upon the 
plain, fearing for his cotton and other crops, had mus- 
tered the peasants of the neighbouring. villages, and 
destroyed the locusts by burning and otherwise. But 
every few miles as we travelled across the plain, the 
ground was covered by the young swarms. They 
were green, and yet too young to fly; but just at the 
right age to eat. The environs of Nazareth, for some 
distance around, were covered with them, devouring 
vineyards, gardens, and every thing green—The bird 
which follows and destroys the locusts, had not yet 
reached Nazareth, but was reported to be at Hattin, 
It is called Semermer ;? and the Arabs say it does not 
eat the locusts, or at least not many ; but attacks them 
with beak and talons, killing as many of them as 

possible. 


1) Is this perhaps the Rimmon 

of the tribe of Zebulon? Josh. xix. 
13. 1 Chron. vi. 77. [62.] Pacocke 
mentions this village ; IT. p. 62. fol. 
2) The following bearings were 
taken from the western hill above 
Nazareth, mostly with our large 
compass, beginning at Tabor and 
roceeding towards the right: Ta- 
for S. 67° E. Kaukab el-Hawa 
beyond Tabor 8S. 56° E. Endér 
§.39° E. Nein 8. 21° K. Dihy 
S.19° BE. Naris $.103°E. We- 
gar 8. 9° E. Zer’in S. 3° E. Je- 
nin S. 6° W. Sileh S. 23° W. 
Ta’annuk S.27° W. Umel-Fahm 
S. 40° W. Lejjun S. 42° W. 


Middle of hills extending from Car 
mel, S. 64° W. Carmel, south 
end of ridge, S..80° W. Carmel, 
highest point, 8. 86° W. ’Asifia 
N. 80° W. Haifa N. 59° W. 
Kaukab N. 10° W.. Sefirieh N. 
9° W. Kefr Menda N. 8° W. 
Kana el-Jelil N.5° E. Safed N. 
40° EK. Jebel esh-Sheikh N. 41° 
E. Nazareth at the same time 
lay below us S. 10° E. distant 
about ten minutes.—Sélam, though 
not here visible, lies in the same 
line with Wezar, and therefore S. 
9° E. See p. 169. 

3) Turdus Seleucis ; Grylli-vora. 
Forskal Descr. Animal. p. vi. 
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The name of Nazareth (Arabic, en-Nasirah) is 
found in Scripture only in the New Testament. 'The 
place is mentioned neither in the Old Testament nor 
in Josephus; and was apparently a small and unim- 
portant village. “Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” is a question implying any thing but 
respect; and the appellation of Nazarenes was in like 
manner given to the first Christians in scorn,’ Yet 
to the present day the name for Christians in Arabic 
continues to be en-Viisdra, that is, Nazarenes.” 

From the days of our Saviour we hear no more of 
Nazareth, until Eusebius in the fourth century again 
describes it as a village, fifteen Roman miles east- 
ward from Legio (Lejjin), and not far from Tabor? 
Epiphanius relates, in the same century, that until the 
time of Constantine, Nazareth was inhabited only by 
Jews; from which at least it would appear, that 
Christians dwelt there in his day* It would seem, 
howeyer, not then to have become a regular place of 
pilgrimage’; for Jerome mentions it only incidentally ; 
and makes Paula on her journey merely pass through 
it without stopping.’ . Nor was it made a bishopric; 
for the name is not found in any of the ecclesiastical 
Notitiae before the time of the crusades, Yet it must 
early have been visited by pilgrims; for towards the 
close of the sixth century, Antoninus describes in it 
the ancient synagogue and a church’. Arculfus a cen- 


1) John i.46. Acts xxiv.5. “Et 
nos apud veteres, quasi opprobrio, 
Nazaraei dicebamur, quos nunc 
Christianos vocant;” Euseb. et 
Hieron. Onomast. art. Nazareth. 

2) Sing. Nusrdny; Plar. N%- 
séra, often written in vulgar Arabic 
Nisdrah. 

3) Onomast. art. Nazareth. 

4) Epiphan. adv. Haeres. lib. I. 
pp: 128, 136. _Reland Pal. p. 905. 

5) “Inde cito itinere percucur- 
rit Nazareth nutriculam Domini ;” 


Ep. 86, Epit. Paulae, p. 677, ed. 
Mart. Comp. Ep. 44, ad Marcell. 
ibid. p. 552. Yet almost as a mat- 
ter of course, monastic. tradition 
ascribes the later church to Helena. 

6)Antonin. Mart, § 5. It is re- 
markable that Antoninus praises 
the beauty of the females of Naza- 
reth, as is also done by some trav- 
ellers at the present day ; though 
it did not strike us particularly. 
Turner Tour in the Levant I. p. 
135. Berggren Reisen. p.232. An- 
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tury later found here two churches; one over the foun- 
tain, and the other covering the house where Mary had 
lived. St. Willibald in the eighth century mentions 
but one church.! About A. D. 1103, Saewulf de- 
scribes the place as having been totally destroyed by 
the Saracens; though a noted monastery still served 
to mark the place of the Annunciation. 

After the crusaders had got possession of Jerusa- 
lem, the country of Galilee, extending from Tiberias 
to Haifa, was given by Godfrey of Bouillon as a fief 
to the noble leader Tancred. He immediately sub- 
dued Tiberias ; administered the province with justice 
and equity; erected churches at Nazareth, Tiberias, 
and on Mount Tabor, and richly endowed them; so 
that his memory was long cherished in this region? 
In the new ecclesiastical arrangements of the country, 
the see of Scythopolis, the former metropolitan seat 
of Palaestina Secunda, was transferred to Nazareth ; 
which then first became a bishopric, and remains so no- 
minally in the Greek church to the present day. When 
this transfer took place, we are not informed; but it must 
have been at an early period; for in A. D. 1111 astrife 
already existed, between the bishop of Nazareth and 
the convent founded by the Benedictines of Clugny on 
Mount Tabor, respecting the jurisdiction of the bishop 
over the latter. The matter was adjusted by Gibelin, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, in an assembly of the bishops 
and clergy, with the consent of the king and barons, 
to the satisfaction of both parties. ‘The consecration 


toninus ascribes this to the spe- 
cial favour of the Virgin Mary. 

1) Adamnanus ex Arculf. II. 26. 
St. Willib. Hodoepor. 16. 

2) Saewulf Peregrinat. p. 270. 

3) Alb. Aq. VII. 16. Will. Tyr. 
IX. 13. Wilken Gesch. der. Kr. II. 
pp. 33-37.—Tancred resigned this 
fief after two or three years, but 


received it back again before his 
death; Will. Tyr. X. 10. Alb. Aq. 
XI. 12. Wilken ib. pp. 92, 208. 
4) Will. Tyr. XXII. 16. Jac. de 
Vitr. 56. p. 1077. Marin. Sanut. 
. 176.—The present titular Greek 
bishop of Nazareth resides at Je- 
rusalem ; see above, Vol. II. p. 90. 


y 
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of the abbot and monks, and also of the larger church, 
was to depend only on the patriarch; while the bishop 
of Nazareth was to exercise all other episcopal rights 
over the convent.’ 

The fatal battle of Hattin, in A. D. 1187, was fol- 
lowed by the subjugation of almost the whole land by 
Saladin, and of Nazareth and Sepphoris among other 
places? At what time Nazareth again passed into the 
hands of the Christians is uncertain ; but in A. D. 1250, 
king Louis of France made a pilgrimage from ’Akka 
thither, and to Mount Tabor; and in A. D. 1263, the 
town of Nazareth and the noble church of the Annun- 
ciation, as also the church of the Transfiguration 
on Mount Tabor, were laid in total ruins by the Sul- 
tan Bibars.t Nazareth appears afterwards to have 
been neglected, and the church not to have been again 
built up until after several centuries; although the 
nominal succession of Latin bishops, or rather arch- 
bishops, was long continued in the Romish church? 
Brocardus, in the thirteenth century, says nothing of 
the state in which Nazareth then was; but writers of 
the fourteenth, describe it as a small village, with a 


church wholly in ruins, and a fountain; and make bit- 


ter complaint of the Muslim inhabitants. In the fif- 


1) See the document containing 
this compact in Mansi Concil. Tom. 
XXII. p. 71. Wilken Gesch. der 
Kr. Il. p. 365. Gibelin died at the 
close of A. D. 1111, or beginning of 
A.D. 1112; Will. Tyr. XI. 14, 15. 

2) Bohaedd. p. 71. Abulfed. 
Annal. A. H. 583. Mejr ed-Din in 
Fundgr. des Or. I. p.81. Wilken 
ib. III. ii. pp. 293, 297. 

3) Wilken ib. VII. pp. 277, 278, 
and the authorities there cited.— 
The emperor Frederick II. affirmed, 
that the possession of Nazareth by 
the Christians was included in his 
treaty in A. D. 1229; but Arabian 
writers speak only of places on the 


route between Jerusalem and ’Ak- 
ka. Yet Nazareth might well be 
included in that route. Wilken ib. 
VI. p. 479. Marin. Sanut. p. 213, 
Reinaud Extraits, etc. p. 430. 

4) Epist. Urban. 1V. in Raynaldi 
Annal. ecclesiast. A. D. 1263. § 7. 
Abulf. Annal. A. H. 661. Reinaud 
Extraits, etc. p..488. Wilken ib. 
VIL. p. 461. 

5) Le Quien Oriens Chr, III. p. 
1294, seq. 

6) Brocardus c. VI. p. 175. Sir 
J. Maundeville p, 112. eee 1839, 
W. de Baldensel speaks of the in- 
habitants as “pessimi Saraceni;” p. 
354. R.de Suchem in Reissb. p. 
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teenth century, Nazareth seems hardly to have been 
visited by pilgrims. About the middle of the sixteenth, 
Belon describes here the chapel of the Annunciation 
as a grotto below ground, surrounded by the ruins of 
an ancient church; the village was inhabited only by 
Muhammedans.' Cotovicus, at the close of that cen- 
tury, confirms this account, describing the people as 
the worst he had seen; there being only two or three 
Christian inhabitants. The former church still lay in 
ruins. His party were here treated only with insult 

It was in A. D. 1620, that the Franciscan monks 
first obtained permission from the celebrated Fakhr ed- 
Din, then master of this region, to take possession of 
the grotto and rebuild the church in Nazareth, with 
which they naturally connected a monastery. The 
circumstances are fully related by Quaresmius, as they 
happened in his time; but the buildings appear not 
to have been completed for many years. Doubdan, 
some thirty years later, speaks of the place as a mis- 
erable village, almost ruined and deserted, with eight 
or ten monks residing there from the convent in Jeru- 
salem. Surius, a few years before, found in the vil- 
lage only four Maronite and two Greek families of 
Christians At the close of the same century, Maun- 
drell describes the monks as being shut up in their con- 
vent for fear of the Arabs About A. D. 1720—30, 
as we haveseen, the church and convent were repair- 
ed and enlarged.’ Since that day, the number of 
Christians in Nazareth has been greatly augmented ; 
and the character of the place has undergone an entire 


850. According to this last writer, 2) Cotov. Itin. pp. 349, 350. 
the Saracens had endeavoured to Comp. Sandys’ Travels p. 160. 
fill up the fountain ; and had pollu- 3) Quaresmius Elucid. II. p. 
ted the ruined church as far as pos- 837, seq. Doubdan p. 569. 

sible, by making it a receptacle for 4) Surius Pelerin, p. 305, seq. 
the dead bodies of asses, camels, 5) Maundrell Apr. 18. 

eattle, and dogs. 6) See above p. 186. 


1) Belon Obs. Paris 1588. p. 327. 


xR. 
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change. Even in the time of Korte, there were here 
only one hundred and fifty families in all; but the 
Christian population is said to have increased greatly 
under the noted Sheikh Dhaher of ’Akka, about the 
middle of the century.’ 

In the vicinity of Nazareth, we find also the names 
of several other ancient places; of which it may be 
proper here to say a few words. 

Yafa. The little village of Yafa, as we have seen, 
lies somewhat more than half an hour S. W. of Naza- 
reth, in another valley.’ It contains about thirty houses, 
with the remains of a church; and has a few single 
palm-trees. ‘The Italian monks call it St. Giacomo; 
inasmuch as their tradition regards it as the residence 
of Zebedee and his two sons, James and John. The 
name seems to identify it with the Japhia of Scripture, 
on the border of Zebulun, described also by Eusebius 
and Jerome.’ The Japha fortified by Josephus was 
probably the same, a large and strong village of Gali- 
lee, afterwards captured by Trajan and Titus under 
the orders of Vespasian. In the storm and sack of the 
place, according to the same writer, fifteen thousand 
of the inhabitants were put to the sword, and two 
thousand one hundred and thirty made captives. The 
earliest trace of the tradition respecting the residence 
of the sons of Zebedee at this place, seems to occur in 
Marinus Sanutus in the fourteenth century; and the 
tradition itself is therefore probably not older than the 
time of the crusades.5 : 


1) Kortens Reise p. 298. Maritt 


Voyages II. pp. 153, 154. Neuw. 
1791. , 


2) See above, p. 183. 

_ 8) Josh. xix. 12. Onomast. art. 
Japhic: “Japhet in tribu Zabu- 
lon, nune usque Joppe vocatur, as- 
census Japho.”—There is here a 
third instance of the falling away 


of the Hebrew ’Ain-at the end of 
names ; the two others being el-Jib 
ollees Ske 

oseph. Vit. § 37, 45. B. J. 
1.20.6 7. 31.) 

5) Marin. Sanut. p. 253. Sir J. 
Maundeville p. 115. Lond. 1839. 
Quaresmius IL. p. 843. These au- 
thors write the name Saphar, Saf- 
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Seminieh. Nearly West by North of Yafa, ona 
hill, lies the small village of Seminieh. In this 
name it is not difficult to recognise the Simonias of 
Josephus; which, according to his description, was 
situated on the hills north of the plain of Esdraelon. 
Here an attempt was made by the Romans to surprise 
Josephus by night, and make him prisoner! I donot 
find the place again mentioned, until it appears in the 
present century, upon the map of Jacotin. ‘The name 
does not occur in the Scriptures. : 

Jebata. In the S.S. W. from Yafa, apparently 
near the brow of the hills skirting the plain of Esdra- 
elon, is the village of Jebata. 'This would seem to be 
the Gabatha of Eusebius and Jerome, in the borders of 
Diocaesarea (Sepphoris), near the great plain of Legio 
or Esdraelon” It isnot named in Scripture; and I 
find no other mention of it except upon the map of 


‘Jacotin and in our lists. 


Scfirieh. Fromthe Wely over Nazareth, we saw 
the village of Sefirieh N. by W. on the southern part 
of the fine plain el-Biittauf; distant, it was said, about 
an hour and a half from Nazareth. It is a small vil- 
lage, lying at the foot of an isolated hill, on which are 
the ruins of a large castle. This name is obviously 
the Sepphoris of Josephus, and the Tsippori of the 
Rabbins, a place not mentioned in Scripture, but after- 
wards called by the Romans Diocaesarea.? Josephus 
often speaks of Sepphoris. It was captured by Herod 


fra, and Saffa. Later travellers, Eusebius is here confused, and 


among others who mention this 
Yafa, are: Korte p. 305. Turner 
II. p. 133. Schubert III. p. 203, etc. 
See Raumer’s Palast. p. 127. 

1) Joseph. Vita § 24. Reland 
Palaest. p. 1017. 

2) Onomast. art. Gabathon: 
“ Bt alia villa Gabatha in finibus 
Diocaesareae juxta grandem cam- 
pum Legionis.” The Greek of 


Vot. III. 


probably corrupted. 

3)“ Saphorim quae hodie appel- 
latur Diocaesarea ;” Hieron. Pro- 
oem.in Jonam. Reland Palaest. p. 
999. Coins are extant of Seppho- 
ris under Trajan, and of Diocaesa- 
rea under Antoninus Pius, Commo- 
dus, and Caracalla ; Mionnet Me- 
dailles Antiques V. pp. 482, 483. 
Eckhel Doctr. Numm. III. p. 425. 


26 


became the largest 
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the Great, and arterwarts laid in ashes by Varus ; but 
having been rebuilt ana } fortified by Herod Antipas, it 
dial strongest city of Galilee ; and 
at length took precedence of Tiberias.' There were 
here many synagogues; a provincial Sanhedrim was 
established here by Gabinius; and after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the great J eveteh Sanhedrim is said 
to have been transferred to Sepphoris for some years, 
before it went to Tiberias? The city appears after- 
wards to have become the seat of a Christian church, 
and a bishopric of Palaestina Secunda.’ Epiphanius 
relates, that a certain Josephus, who lived in the time 
of Constantine, received permission to build here a 
church* In A. D. 339, Sepphoris was destroyed by 
the Romans, in consequence of a rebellion of the Jews, 
who were still its most numerous inhabitants Near 
the close of the sixth century, it is mentioned by Anto- 
ninus Martyr; who speaks here of a cathedral built 
upon the spot, where the Virgin Mary received the 
salutation of the angel.© In hid account We may pro- 
bably recognise hes gern of the later legend, which 
makes Sepphons to have been ‘the residence of the 
parents of the Virgin. 

We hear no more of the place until the time of the 
crusades; when Sefirieh becomes again celebrated 
for its large fountain, nearly half an hour S. E. of the 
town, towards Nazareth, which was often made the 
rendezvous for the armies of the Christian warriors?” 








1) Jos. Ant. XIV. 15. 4. XVII. 
10. 9. XVIII.2. 1. B. J. II. 18.11. 
III. 2. 4. Vita §§ 9, 45, 65, 

2) Jos. Ant. XIV. 5. 4, Light- 


Epiphan. adv. Haeres. lib. I. 


3) See above, Vol. II. p. 1 
- 6) Antonin. Mart: Itin. 5 2. 


foot Opp. Tom. IL. pp. 144, seq. 
229. Ultraj. 1699. Comp. Buxtorf 
Tiberias pp. 17, 22. 

3) See the N otitiae, Reland Pal. 
pp 217, 220, 228; ib.p. 1001. Le 
Quien Oriens Chr. II. p74. 


The name is thtre Renee ety 
written Neocaesarea. 

7) So under Amalric, Will. Tyr. 
XX. 27. Under Baldwin IV, Will 
Tyr, XE died, 25.—Wilken 
Gesch. sib Kr. II. ii. pp- 208, 231. 
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Here the forces of the crusaders assembled in pomp 
-and pride before the fatal battle of Hattin; and here, 
a few days later, Saladin encamped with his victori- 
ous host, on his way to ’Akka; leaving the castle to 
be subdued by his troops a short time afterwards: 
Not long before this period, Benjamin of Tudela men- 
tions Sepphoris merely as containing the tomb of 
Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh, who died here; and Phocas 
describes it as almost uninhabited 
In the following centuries, Sefiirieh is mentioned 
as a town with a castle; to which latter Marinus Sa- 
nutus gives the epithet of “ beautiful’? But the chief 
circumstance, which has called the attention of pil- 
grims to the place since the crusades, is the legend of 
its having been the residence of Joachim and Anna, 
the reputed parents of the Virgin Mary. The remains 
of a church are still to be seen upon the hill, dedicated 
to these saints. ‘These ruins are described with a 
good deal of high-wrought colouring by Dr. Clarke, 
who apparently holds them to belong to the, church 
-erected here in the fourth century, as above described. 
But in doing this, he forgets, that he had just spoken 
of them as the remains of “a stately Gothic edifice ;” 
a circumstance, which of course limits the age of the 
present ruins to a period not earlier than the crusades, 
when the pointed arch was first applied to churches. 
The legend in this form and extent, is first mentioned 
by Brocardus ; and probably had been dressed out by 
the Latin monks on the earlier foundation, to which 


1) Wilken ib. pp. 273, 274, and 


the authorities there cited. Ibid. p.- 


292.—Bohaed. Vit. Salad. p. 71. 
Mejr ed-Din in Fundgr. des Or. III. 


vel. 
: 2) Benj. de Tud. par Barat. p. 
105. Phocas de Loe. Sanct. § 10.— 
This tomb of R. Hakkodesh is also 
mentioned in the Jewish Itinerary 


re. 
oh. 
s.. 


in Hottinger’s Cippi Hebraici, p. 
74, Ed. 2. 

3) Brocardus c, VI. p. 175. 
Marin. San. p. 253, “castrum valde 
pulchrum.” 

4) Yet Anna had too her house 
in Jerusalem, where the Virgin was 
born; see Vol. I. p. 344. 
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Antoninus alludes. Dr. Clarke found here some 
Greek paintings on wood ; which, as the very circum- 

— stances show, could not have been of any great anti- 
quity ; probably the Greeks may, at no very remote 
period, have used a portion of the ruins as a church.’ 

At the present day Sefirieh is a poor village, situ- 

ated half a mile below the ruins of the castle. It re- 

ceived little or no injury from the earthquake of A. D. 

1837. In the middle of the last century, Hasselquist 

describes the inhabitants as raising great quantities of 
bees, and obtaining great profit from the honey.’ 

Kéna el-Jelil. The monks of the present day, and 

all recent travellers, find the Cana of the New Testa- 

-ment, where Jesus converted the water into wine,’ at 

Kefr Kenna, a small village an hour anda half N. E. 

- from Nazareth, on one of the roads to Tiberias. It 

lies on an eminence connected with the hills of Naza- 

So ents : 

~_-reth, on the south side of a branch of the plain el-Biit- 

tauf, which runs up towards the village el-Libieh. 
Here are shown the remains of a Greek church, and 
of a house reputed to have been that of St. Bartholo- 
mew.* So fixed indeed has the impression now be- 
come, that this was the true Cana, that most travel- 
lers probably are not aware of there ever having been 
a question as to the identity. 

_ I have already related, that from the Wely above 
Nazareth, our friend Abu Nasir pointed out to us a 


1) Clarke’s Travels in the Holy 
Land, 4to. pp. 417,418. See also 
Quaresmius II. p. 852. Doubdan p. 
586, seq. Pococke II. p. 62, fol. 

2) Hasselquist Reise p. 177. Mi- 
chaud, etc. Corresp. d’Orient V. p. 
442, seq. 

3) John e. ii. 

4) Pococke IJ. p. 66, fol. Mariti 
Voyages etc. Il. p. 162. Neuw. 
1791. Burckhardt p. 336. Clarke’s 
Travels in the Holy Land, 4to. p. 


444, Scholz p. 188. Schubert III. 
p. 222.—Dr. Clarke saw in the 
church only fragments of water- 
pots; but a whole one has since 
been set up, and is shown as one of 
the original six; Richardson II. p- 
434, Monro I. p.3804.—The distance 
of Kefr Kenna from Nazareth is 
given variously by travellers, from 
one hour up to three hours and a 
half. Burckhardt by some error has 
the latter. 
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ruin called Kana el-Jelil, on the northern side of the 
plain el-Biittauf, about N.3E. from Nazareth, and not 
far from three hours distant.' It lay at the foot: of 
the northern hills beyond the plain, apparently on the 
slope of an eminence, not far on the East of Kefr Men- 
da. In the days of Quaresmius it contained a few 
houses. This spot, Abu Nasir said, was known both 
among Christians and. Muslims only by this name, 
Kana el-Jelil; while the same name was sometimes 
applied by Christians alone, to the village Kefr Kenna. 
Now as far as the prevalence of an ancient name 
among the common people, is any evidence for the 
identity of an ancient site,—and I hold it to be the 


strongest of all testimony, when, as here, not subject to | 
extraneous influences, but rather in opposition to them, . 


—-so far is the weight of evidence in favour of this north- 


ern Kana el-Jelil, as the true site of the ancient Cana _ 
of Galilee. The name is identical, and stands the — 


same in the Arabic version of the New Testament; 
while the form Kefr Kenna can only be twisted by 
force into a like shape.’ On this single ground, there- 
fore, we should be authorized to reject the present 
monastic position of Cana, and fix the site at Kana el- 
Jelil; which, likewise, is sufficiently near to Nazareth, 
to accord with all the circumstances of the history. 
This view is further confirmed, and indeed the 
question entirely set at rest, when we trace back: the 
matter in history. We thus find, that an earlier tradi- 
tion actually regarded the present Kana el-Jelil as the 
ancient Cana; and that it is only since the sixteenth 
century, that monastic convenience has definitely as- 
signed Kefr Kenna as the site. Quaresmius relates, 
that in his day, two Canas were spoken of among the 


1) See above, p. 194. must first be dropped; and then the 
2) See the Arabic N. T. John ii. first radical changed, and the doub- 
1. In Kefr Kenna, the word Kefr ling of the second omitted. 
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inhabitants of Nazareth and the vicinity ; one called 
simply Cana of Galilee (Kana el-Jelil), and the other 


‘Sepher Cana (Kefr Kenna); and he describes their 


position as above. He decides however very distinctly 
for the latter place, because of its being nearer to 
Nazareth and having some ruins; without, however, 


_as he says, venturing to reject the other tradition.’ 


Yet it probably was the authority of this very writer, 
which tended more than any thing else to fix attention 
upon Kefr Kenna, and throw the true Kana into the 
shade; for from that time forward the latter is very 
rarely noticed by travellers. It may be remembered 
too, that in the time of Quaresmius, the church and 
convent at Nazareth were first built up, after the de- 
solations of many centuries; and this circumstance 
conspired to give currency among travellers, to the 
view which the monks adopted respecting Cana 

It is apparent, that some tradition in favour of 
Kefr Kenna had existed before Quaresmius; but he 
brings forward no testimony to that effect, except the 
account of Bonifacius in the middle of the preceding 
century; which however is doubtful’ But on the 
other hand, Adrichomius, near the close of the six- 


1) Quaresmius Elucidat. Il. pp. 
852, 853: “ Posterior haec senten- 
tia mihi valde probabilis videtur, 
(licet alteram rejicere non audeam,) 
quoniam proximior Nazareth... 
et quia potest adinveniri memoria 
ecclesiae constructae in loco mira- 
culi.” The passage preceding” is 
quoted in full in Rosenm. Bibl. 
Geogr. II. ii. p. 83. 

2) Quaresmius was in Palestine 
as a monk from A. D. 1616 to 1625 ; 
and again as Guardian of the Holy 
Sepulchre from 1627 to 1629; see 
the last leaf of his work--Among 
later.travellers, Neitzschitz in 1635 
visited Kefr Kenna with monks 
from Nazareth, p. 222; Surius 
about 1645, p. 313. Doubdan co- 


pies from Quaresmius, but visited 
only Kefr Kenna, p. 582; and so 
many others. Pococke alone seems 
to have heard of Kana el- Jelil, and 
inclines correctly to regard it as 
the true site of Cana; Vol. IL. pp. 
62, 66. fol. 

3) Bonifac. de peren. cultu Ter- 
rae Sanct. quoted by Quaresmius 
Il. p. 853. He places Cana three 
miles north of Nazaretli on the bor- 
ders of a large and fertile plain. 
It is on the strength of this “three 
miles” that Quaresmius supposes 
him to mean Kefr Kenna ; but this 
is at any rate wrong; and the rest 
of the description applies better to 
the other place, or Kana el-Jelil. 
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teenth century, quoting from earlier writers, places 
Cana three miles N. of Sepphoris, and describes it as 
having a mountain on the North, and a broad, fertile, 
-and beautiful plain towards the South ; all which cor- 
responds to the position of Kana el-Jelil, and not to 
Kefr Kenna. Anselm, about A.D. 1507, assigns to 
Cana the same site; and so does Breydenbach in A.D. 
1483, evidently copying former accounts.! 

But the most distinct notice of the Cana of those 
days, is from Marinus Sanutus about A.D. 1321. He 
describes it also as north of Sepphoris, adjacent to a 
high round mountain on the North, on the side of 
which it was situated, and having the same broad, fer- 
tile, beautiful plain on the South extending to Sep- 
phoris. In coming from Ptolemais (’Akka), he says, 
the usual course was to proceed first eastwards to 
Cana; and thence South through Sepphoris to Naza- 
reth” All this leaves no doubt, that the site of Kana 
el-Jelil is here meant. At that time the place was 
professedly shown, where the six water-pots had 
stood; and also the triclintum where the feast. was 
held; but the whole was in a crypt or cavern under 
ground, like the grotto of the Annunciation and of 
the Nativity? Brocardus, if he was not the original 
author of this account, yet gives nothing more. The 
few earlier notices go to confirm the same. Saewulf, 
about A. D. 1103, describes Cana as nearly six miles 
N. of Nazareth on a hill, and nothing then remained 


1) Adrichom. Theatr. p. 138. 
Anselmi Descr. Terr. Sanct. in Ca- 
nisii Thesaur. ed. Basnage, Tom. 
IV. p. 784. Breydenb. in Reissb. pp. 
123, 124. These three, with Boni- 
facius, appear to be the only writers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies-who speak directly of Cana. 

2) Marin. Sanut. p. 253. On 
his map, in like manner, Cana is 
placed N. of Sepphoris. The ac- 


count of Adrichomius is drawn 
chiefly from this writer. 

3) Ibid. This triclinium B. de Sa- 
ligniaco professes to have seen in 
AT), 1522. Pomil Xs c 9: 

4) The account of Cana in Bro- 
cardus, affords a striking instance 
of the difference in the editions, or 
rather recensions, of that writer. 
In the edition of Le Clere it is 
merely said, that in proceeding 


9y 
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except a monastery called Architriclinium. St. Wil- 
libald in the eighth century found here a large church, 
in which was shown one of the six water-pots.?. An- 
toninus Martyr near the close. of the sixth century. 
was likewise at Cana; he speaks of no church, but 
saw two water-pots, and seems to say that he filled 
one of them with water and brought forth from it 
wine? The only other account of Cana, later than 
the first century, is that of Eusebius and Jerome, who 
merely mention it as, in their day, a small town of 
Galilee.‘ 

All this, as it seems to me, together with the strong 
evidence of the name, goes to show conclusively, that 
the site of the Cana of the New Testament is to be 
sought at Kana el-Jelil north of Sefairieh; and that 
there is no good ground whatever, for regarding Kefr 
Kenna as having any relation to that ancient place. 
T hope that future travellers may bear this in mind; 
so that the former site may be reinstated in those his- 
torical rights, which have now so long been usurped 
by the latter village. . 

The Cana of the New Testament does not occur 
in the Old ;? but is mentioned by Josephus as a village 
in Galilee.’ Our Lord not only performed there his 
first miracle, but afterwards visited the place; and 
the disciple Nathanael was a native of Cana/ 


Sepphoris, then to Cana, and then 
to Nazareth; § 10. 


southeast from’ Akka, the first place 
that occurs is Cana of Galilee after 


four leagues; c. VII. p. 175. But in 
the edition of Canisius and Bas- 
nage (Thesaur. IV. p. 18), in the 
very same connection, is subjoined 
the account of the miracle and a 
description of the place, in the 
same words used by Marinus Sa- 
nutus. It might be difficult to de- 
cide, which is the original. See 
more in First App. A. pp. 9, 10. 

1) Saewulf. Perigrinat. p. 271. 
Phocas in the same century, trav- 
elling from ’Akka, comes first to 


2) Hodoepor. § 16. p. 374. ed. 
Mabillon. ame Bui tyee 

3) Itin. § 1, “ Ex quibus hydriae 
duae ibisunt. Impleviaqua unam, 
et protuli ex ea vinum.” 

4) Onomast. art. Cana. 

5) The Old Testament has only 
Kanah in Asher, southeastof Tyre; 
a place which we afterwards visit- 
ed. Josh. xix. 28. 

: a ae Vita § 16,64. B.J. 


7) John ii. 1, 11. iv. 46. xxi. 2. 
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Monday, June 18th, continued. Two principal 
roads lead from Nazareth to Tiberias. The more 
usual one passes out N. E. over the hills to er-Reineh, 
a small village more than half an hour distant, and so 
to Kefr Kenna; leaving the village el-Meshhad on a 
high hill at the left, just before reaching the latter 
place ;! thence it goes on by Libieh to the lake. The 
second leaves Nazareth over the lower eastern hills, 
and leading by the village ’Ain Mahil and the Khan 
et-Tujjar, turns more N. E. by Kefr Sabt to Tiberias. 
We followed a third route, lying still further to the right, 
in order to ascend Mount Tabor and spend the after- 
noon and night upon its summit. In doing this we 
anticipated much gratification, and were not disap- 
pointed. As a guide, we took with us a young man 
of Nazareth, a Christian, recommended by Abu Nasir. 

Setting off from Nazareth, or rather from the foun- 
tain of the Virgin, at 7° 35’, we came in ten minutes 
to the top of the low hills on the East of the valley, 
and kept along on high ground, directing our course 
towards Tabor. After half an hour we descended 
into and crossed a broad Wady, running out to the 
great plain on the right. Hitherto the hills had ex- 
hibited only grass and herbs; here they began to be 
covered with bushes and many oak-trees with cadu- 
Gath-hepher, where the prophet 


was born; 2 Kings xiv. 25. Qua- 
resmius II, p. 855. Jerome too 


1) According to Schubert, both 
er-Reineh and Kefr Kenna sufter- 
ed severely from the earthquake of 


Jan. 1, 1837. Reise III. p. 222. But 
Mr. Thomson, who passed here 
three weeks after the event, in or- 
der to seek out the sufferers, says 
that while er-Reineh was a heap 
of ruins, Kefr Kenna sustained no 
injury, and had not a house crack- 
ed; Missionary Herald for Noy. 
1837, pp. 439, 442.—At el-Meshhad 
is one of the many Muslim tombs 
of Neby Yanas, the prophet Jonah ; 
and hence modern monastic tradi- 
tion has adopted this village as the 


Vor. III. 


says, Prooem. in Jonam: “Porro 
Geth in secundo Saphorim miliario 
quae hodie appellatur Diocaesarea 
euntibus Tyberiadem, haud gran- 
dis viculus, ubi et sepulchrum ejus 
ostenditur.” Benjamin of Tudela 
speaks of the tomb of Jonah in his 
day, as on a mountain near Sep- 
phoris; Voyage par Barat. p. 106. 
It would seem therefore not im- 
probable, that this village may be 
the Geth of Jerome. 


at 
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cous leaves, the first of the kind we had yet re- 
marked.! Along the gradual ascent beyond this val- 
ley, there was a large orchard of these oaks; and they 
extend more or less thickly, quite to the foot of Tabor. 
At 82 o’clock we reached the brow of the descent 
towards that mountain; and could look down upon 
the low ridge which alone connects it on the N. W. 
with the hills we had just crossed. Debirieh was 
visible below us on the S. W. slope of this ridge. 
Descending, we came in twenty-five minutes to the 
bottom, ina Wady, and at 94 o’clock to another Wady; 
the two unite and run out southwards into the plain 
just by Debtirieh. The branch of the Damascus road 
passes up this latter Wady, and so over the low ridge 
to Khan et-Tujjir. We came to the proper base 
of the mountain at 9° 20’; leaving Debtirieh about ten 
minutes distant on our right. 

The village of Debiirieh is small and unimportant, 
lying on the side of a ledge of rocks just at the base of 
Tabor. It is said to have once had a Christian church, 
the ruins of which are still visible? This would seem 
not improbably to be the Daberath of the Old Testa- - 
ment, belonging to Issachar, but assigned to the Le- 
vites ; the same apparently with the Dabira of Euse- 
bius and Jerome by Mount Tabor in the region of Di- 
ocaesarea ;* and probably too the Dabaritta of Jose- 
phus in the great plain? *s 

The mountain, as we approached it on this side, 


1) Quercus Aegilops, according 
to Schubert, Reise III. p. 172. 

2) Neitzschitz p. 233. Pococke 
Il. p. 65. fol. Schubert III. p. 174. 

3) Josh.. xix. 12. xxi. .28.. 1 
Chron. vi. 57. ['72.] Onomast, art. 
Dabira Aupevoc. 

4) Joseph. Vita § 62. B. J. II. 21. 
3. See however Reland Pal. p. 
737.—William of Tyre seems to 


speak of Debarieh; XXII. 14: “Lo- 
cus sub monte Thabor, cui nomen 
Buria, juxta Naim.” Cotovicus also 
mentions a Buria; but he sets it 
too far west, where he began to 
ascend the mountain on foot to 
Nazareth; p. 347, I do not find 
Debtrieh named in any of the ear- 
lier travellers, 
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presented the form of a truncated cone; we began to 
ascend it at 9 25’ from the W. N. W. Our muleteers 
at first made some difficulty, on account of the loaded 
animals; their purpose had been to stop below and let 
us ascend on foot, which by no means tallied with our 
plans. But we tothe the path good, except in two or 
three spots, and even these were far less difficult than 
the passes of ’Ain Jidy and es-Siifah; so that I rode 
with facility quite to the summit. The path winds 
considerably, and is obviously ancient; in several 
places steps are hewn out in the rock. The soil is good 
all the way up; and the grass tall and abundant, 
though now dried up.. The sides of the mountain are 
mostly covered with bushes and orchards of oak trees 
(Ilex and Aegilops), with also occasionally the Butm, 
like the glades of a forest, presenting a beautiful ap- 
pearance and fine shade. We were an hour in reach- 
ing the top, and encamped at 103 o’clock for the day 
and night on the southwestern brow, overlooking the 
wide extent of plains below. The path by which we 
ascended from the W. N. W. is the most feasible ; the 
acclivity on that side being perhaps less steep; yet 
there is no part of the mountain, where a person on 
foot would find any difficulty whatever in the ascent. 
Tabor is a beautiful mountain, wholly of lime- 
stone; bearing among the Arabs, like so many other 
mountains, only the general name Jebel et-Tar’ It 
stands out alone towards the S. E. from the high land 
around Nazareth; while the northeastern arm of the 
great plain of Esdraelon sweeps around its base, and 
extends far to the North, forming a broad tract of 
table-land, bordering upon the deep Jordan-valley and 
the basin of the Lake of Tiberias. The mountain as 
seen from the S. W. presents, as has been already re- 
marked; the appearance of the segment of a sphere ; 


1) So too in Arabian writers: Abulfeda Annal. A. H. 661, etc. 
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seen from the W. N. W. the form inclines more to the 
truncated cone. The top of the mountain, as a whole, 
is rounded off, and is perhaps in all, twenty minutes 
in diameter ; but the proper summit consists of a beau- 
tiful little oblong plain or basin, twelve or fifteen min- 
utes in length from N. W. to S. E. by six or eight in 
breadth. This is skirted on the S. W. by a ledge of 
rocks of some altitude, covered with foundations and 
ruins; and on the N. E. by lower rocks; and this 
higher ground on both sides is thickly overgrown with 
bushes and small trees, while the basin itself lies in 
grass without trees or ruins. We pitched our tent at 
the S. E. extremity of this little plain, and were de- 
lighted with our temporary abode. No person besides 
our party, was at this time on the mountain to interrupt 
us ; and although there was a hot Sirocco wind, which 
in the afternoon brought up a hazy atmosphere, yet 
even this was more tolerable here than in the plains 
below. At 10 o0’clock the thermometer stood here at 
98° F. At2 P. M. it had fallen to95°. At sunset it 
stood only at 74°; and the next morning at sunrise, 
at 64° F. | | 
We estimated the height of Tabor, after many 
comparisons, at not over one thousand feet above the 
plain; and if any thing, less. Indeed, it appeared to 
us to be little more elevated above Esdraelon, than is 
Mount Gerizim above the plain at its foot.' The 
mountains towards the South, those of Dihy and Gil- 
boa, are apparently at least as high, and shut out the 


1) So too Elliott estimates the than his estimate of Carmel. Reise 


height of Tabor as not exceeding II. p.175. I am well aware of the 
1000 feet; Travels II. p. 363—It uncertainty of all-mere estimates; 
was with some surprise, that | saw but the barometrical observations, 


the result of Schubert’s barometri- 
cal measurement of Tabor, viz. El- 
evation above the sea 1748 Par. 


which have as yet been made 
around the Dead Sea and the lake 
of Tiberias, viz. those of Schubert, 


feet; elevation of the plain at the 
base 438 feet; leaving for the height 
above the plain, 1310 Par. feet. 
This would make it 100 feet higher 


Russegger, and Bertou, are in no 
degree less inconsistent and unsat- 
isfactory. 


a3 
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prospect in that direction. The former we had first 
seen from the high ground south of Jenin and Kiibati- 
yeh, where it was nearly in a line between us and 
‘Tabor, and entirely excluded all view of the latter 
mountain; so that not even a trace of its rounded 
summit was anywhere visible. From Tabor, in like 
manner, no point of the mountains of Samaria is visi- 
ble over the little Hermon. All this shows, at least, 
that Tabor cannot rise much above the summit of the 
latter —As seen from Tabor, Mount Gilboa lies to the 
left of the little Hermon, and is somewhat higher. 
Nor are the highest of the hills west of Nazareth much 
inferior in elevation to Tabor; they shut out the view, 
not only of the bay of ’Akka, but likewise of the whole 
horizon of the sea; which is not seen except over 
some of the lower ridges in that direction. . 
Immediately after our arrival, I took a walk around 
the whole brow of the mountain, in order to examine 
the ruins, mark the main features of the surrounding 
country, and enjoy the glorious prospect. This we 
repeated several times during the day; and also the 
next morning, when the air was again clear and pure, 
and every thing could be seen with the utmost distinct- 
ness.—The ruins upon the summit of Tabor belong to 
different ages. All around the top may be traced the 


. foundations of a thick wall built of large stones, some 


of which are bevelled, showing that the wall was 
perhaps originally entirely of that character. In sev- 
eral parts are the remains of towers and bastions. 
Thus towards the N. E. almost beneath the brow, 
is a structure apparently of this kind, which must have 
been quite extensive. But the chief remains are upon 
the ledge of rocks on the South of the little basin, and 
especially towards its eastern end. Here are high 
heaps of ruins, mingled in indiscriminate confusion, 
consisting of walls and arches and foundations, appa- 
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rently of dwelling-houses as well as other buildings, 
some of hewn and some of large bevelled stones. The 
walls and traces of a fortress are seen here and fur- 
ther west along the southern brow; of which one tall 
pointed arch of a Saracenic gateway is still standing, 
and bears the name of Bab el-Hawa, “ Gate of the 
Wind.” Connected with it are loop-holes, and others 
are seen near by. These latter fortifications belong 
obviously to the era of the crusades; but our experi- 
ence at Jerusalem and elsewhere, had taught us to 
refer the large bevelled stones to a style of architec- 
ture not later than the times of the Romans; before 
which period indeed a town and fortress already ex- 
isted on Mount Tabor. In the days of the crusaders 
too, and earlier, there were here churches and monas- 
teries. 

On the S. E. part, near the highest point among 
the ruins, is a small vault, where the Latin monks 
from Nazareth celebrate an annual mass in memory 
of the Transfiguration ; the scene of which an early, 
though probably legendary tradition, places upon this 
mountain. ‘The spot is merely a rude cellar with an 
altar, and a small side vault with three niches or 
altars. ‘The Greeks show the remains of a church on 
the north side of the little basin; in which they have 
a temporary altar and celebrate the same event. The 
Greek priests of Nazareth are said to come hither on 
the festival of the Virgin; on which occasion thou- 
sands of pilgrims repair to the mountain with their 
families, to celebrate the day.'—The summit has many 
cisterns, now mostly dry; in one we found good water. 
A wandering family sometimes take up their abode 
_ here, or a pilgrim comes to sojourn upon the sacred 
mountain for a few days;? but the usual loneliness of 


1) Burckhardt p. 334, seq. family of Greek Ch from 
2) Burckhardt found here a MHauran; p. 334. Schubert fell in 
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the spot, and its forest of oaks and abundant herbage, 
have made it the chosen retreat of numerous wild 
swine. We started two of these animals in our ram- 
bles around the summit. 

The view from Tabor is very extensive and beau- 
tiful ; far more so, indeed, than we had anticipated from 
the relative height of the adjacent mountains. The 
Sirocco of the afternoon thickened the air, and for a time 
dimmed the prospect; but the next morning was again 
bright, and gave us the full enjoyment of one of the 
finest landscapes in Palestine. The view towards the 
whole western and northern quarter, between S. W. 
and N. N. E. was similar to that from the Wely near 
Nazareth, though less near and less distinct. It em- 
braced the western part of the great plain with its 
villages, as far as to Lejjiin and Carmel ; but the sea- 
view was mostly shut out by intervening heights. 
Whether the sea is visible at all on the left of Carmel, 
as at Neby Isma’il, I am unable to say; .but my im- 
pression is, that we did not thus perceive it. The 
northern end of Carmel likewise, and the bay of ’Ak- 
ka, do not appear; but on the right of Nazareth a por- 
tion of the sea is seen in the Northwest, as well as — 
slight glimpses in other parts. In the North and North- 
east are Safed and its mountains, the highest point in 
all that region; but overtopped by Jebel esh-Sheikh 
and its snows beyond. Directly beneath us, in the 
same direction, lay spread out the great plain, which, 
sweeping from Esdraelon around the base of 'Tabor, 
extends far northwards, and contains several villages. 
In this plain, at the distance of about three hours, is 
seen Jebel Hattin or Tell Hattin, the Mount of Bea- 
titudes so called by the Latin monks, a low ridge or 
saddle with two points, called by the Arabs Ktirdin 


with a Syrian pilgrim, who had _ the mountain; Reise III. pp. 177, 
come to pass forty daysalone upon 178. 
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Hattin, “Horns of Hattin.’” On the right of the same 
plain, the whole outline of the basin of the Lake of Ti- 
berias can be traced; but only a small spot of the 
lake itself is visible in the N. E. on the right of Jebel 
Hattin. Beyond the lake, the eye takes in the high 
table-lands of Jaulan and Hauran; and further south, 
beyond the Jordan, the higher mountains of the an- 
cient Bashan and Gilead. 

Towards the South the view is of course bound- 
ed by the adjacent mountains of Dithy and Gilboa; . 
the high portions of the latter being seen over the low 
ridge, or rather the high plain, running out eastwards 
from the former, and forming there the northern side 
of the valley of Jezreel. We could look over this 
tract into the broad valley of the Jordan around 
Beisan, though that place itself was not visible; and 
could distinctly perceive, that the valley from the 
West spreads itself out to a wide plain as it enters 
that of the Jordan; so that the latter plain might be 
said to come up and meet it, or rather that a branch 
from the Jordan valley runs up towards ’Ain Jalid. 
On the North of Beisin, as seen from Tabor and also 
from Zer'’in, the valiey of Jezreel is not skirted by 
“mountains, but by the high table-land above men- 
tioned; to which the side of the valley rises by a 
gradual ascent—The view extends in this quarter 
far down the Jordan valley, and to the mountains of 
Gilead beyond; but those who have thought they 
could distinguish from here the waters of the Dead 
Sea, have forgotten, that the direction of that sea from 
Tabor brings it directly behind the mountains of Diihy 
and Gilboa.’ 


1) Isay thisadvisedly; because 108. 4to. Schubert’s Reise III. p- 
various travellers seem to speak 176. 

of seeing much more of the lake 2) Cotovicus p. 355. D’Arvieux 
from Tabor. See Morison p. 214. Mémoires, Tom. Il. p. 284. Par. 
Buckingham’s Travels in Pal. p. 1735. Schubert’s Reise III. p. 176. 
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The mountain of Dihy, as already remarked, sinks 
down towards the East into a low ridge, or line of flat 
hills, along the valley of Jezreel. On its northern 
side, as seen from Tabor, this mountain exhibits a 
double ridge; that is, upon its northern slope another 

-much lower ridge springs up and runs off eastward, 
_ parallel to the main mountain; of which indeed it truly 
constitutes a part. Further east, this ridge and that 
running off from the mountain itself, are about of 
equal height; and between them lies the higher plain 
or table-land, above described as bordering on the 
valley of Jezreel. This tract between the two low 
ridges or lines of hills, is drained by a small Wady, 
called by Burckhardt Wady ’Osheh, which runs down 
to the valley of the Jordan at some distance north of 
Beisan.’ 

North of this tract, the somewhat lower plain 
around Tabor fills up the space quite to the brow of 
the Jordan-valley, and northwards towards Libieh 
and Hattin. Here in the N. E. is seen the Khan et- 
Tujjar; from which the bed of a shallow Wady runs 
first southwards, and then S. E. and breaks down 
through the hills to the valley of the Jordan, about | 
half an hour north of Wady ’Osheh? ‘This is called 
Wady el-Bireh, apparently from a village of that 
name in the vicinity, marked in our lists. All along 
this Wady, a small silvery thread of water was visible, 
coming from the fountain near the Khan. ‘This Wady 
as it descends to the Jordan-valley, is deep; but 
further north, the plain appears to slope up eastwards 
gradually to the very brow of the cliffs over the Ghor 
and lake of 'Tiberias, presenting there no appearance 
whatever of hills as seen from this side. 

It was to us a matter of particular interest, to as- 


1) Burckhardt’s Travels p. 342. 2) Burekhardt ibid. 
Vou. III. 28 
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certain, if possible, the line of division between the 
waters running to the Jordan, and those flowing to 
the Mediterranean through the plain of Esdraelon. 
This it was not difficult to do, as the plain lay spread 
out like a map before us, and all its channels and 
water-courses, though now mostly dry, were never- 
theless distinctly visible. The water-shed, then, is 
within the arm of the great plain on the South of 
Tabor, about on a line between this mountain and. 
the top of the little Hermon. All the waters east of 
this line, go to the Jordan through Wady,el-Bireh, in 
‘which water was now running; and from the village 
of Endér on the northern slope of the lower ridge of 
Hermon, a shallow Wady passes down N. E. to join 
the same. Not far west of Endér, another little 
Wady in like manner goes off N. W. to join those 
running towards the Mediterranean.’ 

On the northern slope of the mountain of Dihy, 
just below the summit towards the N. W. is seen the 
small village of the same name. Somewhat lower 
down, in the same direction, is the little hamlet of 
Nein; and further east on the northern slope of the 
lower parallel ridge, lies End6ér, merely an ordinary 
village. ‘These two are ancient places, to which I 
shall recur again. On the line of low hills stretching 
off eastwards from the little Hermon, we could per- 
ceive again Kimieh, which we had seen from Zer’in; 
while on the northern line of hills, the extension of the 
lower parallel ridge, between the Wadys ’Osheh and 
el-Bireh, lie the villages el-Muriissiis, Denna, and 


1) We were the more pee 


) We Par. 1735. Tom. Il. p. 279, 280. 
lar in this examination, because 


the fountain near Khan et-Tujjar 
is sometimes said to be the source 
of the Kishon, and to flow off around 
Mount Tabor westwards. So 
D’Arvieux expressly ; Mémoires, 


Mr. Paxton also erroneously makes 
a branch of the Kishon rise north 
of Tabor, and flow east of. the 
mountain, and then south and west 
around its foot. Letter XX. p. 178. 
Lond. 1839. 
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Kaukab el-Hawa.' Somewhere in the same region 
are also Tiimrah, Kefrah, and Shiitta? North of 
Wady el-Bireh, towards the brow of the Jordan val- 
ley, lie the villages Sirin, ’Aulam, etc? 

From the S. E. part of the summit of Tabor, w 
took many important bearings, recorded in the note 
below* 

Mount 'Tabor is several times mentioned in the Old 
Testament ; first as on the border of Issachar and 
Zebulun ; and then as the place where Deborah and 
Barak assembled the warriors of Israel, before their 
great battle with Sisera.2 The beauty of the moun- 
tain and its conspicuous position, rendered it a favour- 
ite object of poetic contemplation; and when the 
Psalmist exclaims: “Tabor and Hermon shall'rejoice 
in thy name,” he selects these two as the representa- 
tives of all the mountains of Palestine; the former 
as the most graceful, and the latter as the loftiest.’ 
There appears also to have been, in those days, a city 
of the same name, doubtless situated upon the moun- 


1) Burckhardt passed near el- 
Murissiis in going from Nazareth 
to Beisan; he mentions also the 
other two villages; Travels p. 342. 
Kaukab el-Hawa, the Belvoir of 
the Franks, was celebrated during 
the crusades ; see further on. 

2) Has this perhaps any con- 
nexion with the Beth-Shittah of 
Judg. vii. 22, through which the 
Midianites fled when defeated by 
Gideon in the valley of Jezreel ? 

3) This may not improbably be 
the Ulamah of Eusebius and Jerome, 
12 miles from Diocaesarea towards 
the east. Onamast. art. Vlammaus. 

4) Bearings from Mount Tabor, 
beginning at the Wely above Naz- 
areth and proceeding towards the 
right: Neby Ismail N. 68° W. 
2Ain M&ahil N. 54° W. Mes-hed 
N. 10° E. (2) esh-Shajerah N. 12° 
E. Litbieh N. 12° KE. Safed N. 24° 


E. Jebel esh-Sheikh or Hermon 
about N. 28° EH. Khan el-Tujjar N. 
32° E. Jebel Hattin, middle, N. 34° 
E. Kefr Sabt N. 44° E. Tiberias, 
not visible, about N. 53° E. Ma’de- 
rah E. Wady el-Bireh as it passes 
down to the Jordan-valley S. 52° 
E. Kaukab el-Hawa 8. 37° E. 
Kefrah S. 25° E. Beis4n, not 
visible, about 8. 15° E. Gilboa, 
eastern end of high part, S. Tuim- 
rah 8. 3° W. Kamieh 8. 10° W. 
Endér S. 16° W. Wezar 8. 16° 
W. Little Hermon, east end of 
high part, 8. 23° W. Kefr Musr 
S. 26° W. Little Hermon, summit 
S. 35° W. Village Dithy S. 37° W. 
Nein S. 40° W. Lejjain S. 68° W. 

5) Josh. xix. 22, comp. vs. 12. 
Judg. iv. 6, 12, 14. Joseph. Ant. V. 
1.22. ibid.’5. 3. 

6) Ps. Ixxxix. 12. Comp. Jer. 
xlvi. 18. Hos. v. 1. 
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tain, which belonged to the tribe of Zebulun, but was 
assigned to the Levites.’ 

In the New Testament, Mount T'abor is not men- 
tioned. In Greek and Roman writers, the name takes 
the form Itabyrion or Atabyrion, which appears 
also in the Septuagint.” The historian Polybius re- 
lates, that Antiochus the Great of Syria, after having 
captured the city Philoteria near the lake of 'Tiberi- 
as,° “ ascended the mountain and came to Atabyrion, 
a place lying on a breast-formed height, having an as- 
cent of more than fifteen stadia; and by stratagem 
and wile he got possession of the city,” which he af- 
terwards fortified.*| This was in the year 218 B. C. 
and shows that the former city upon the mountain 
still remained. According to Josephus, a battle took 
place at Mount Itabyrion about 53 B. C. between the 
Roman forces under the proconsul Gabinius and the 
Jews under Alexander, son of Aristobulus; in which 
ten thousand of the latter were slain» At a later pe- 
riod, Josephus himself caused Mount Tabor to be for- 
tified, along with various other places. He describes 
the mountain as having an ascent of thirty stadia ;7 
on the North it was inaccessible; and the summit was 
a plain of twenty-six stadia in circumference. This 
whole circuit Josephus caused to be enclosed with a 
wall in forty days; the materials and also water 
being brought from below, since the inhabitants had 


1) 1 Chr. vi. 77. Perhaps also 
the city is meant in Josh. xix. 22. 

2) Hos. v. 1,*Irapvguor ; comp. 
Hieron. Comm. in loc. Josephus 
1. c. Onomast. art. Itabyrion. Polyb. 
V. 70. 6, *Arafveow. 

3) For Philoteria see Reland 
Pal. p, 954. - 

4) Polyb. V. 70. 6... iweoéBude 
THY OQELHY nor MHOTY et’ ATABioror 
o xeitau "wiv ert Lopov mooroedovs, 
thy 02 Mocopeorw xsl mdsion H mev- 
texaldexa otadlav* yonoomevog d8 


word TOY xowQoY ToUTOY eweow xed 
OtQatnyjuate naréoxe thy 26ALW.— 
Aopahoapevog 02 xad td ‘Arapiguor, 
avélevée. See Reland Palaest. p- 
599. Jahn Bibl, Arch. IL. i. p. 374. 
9) Jos. Antiq. XIV. 6. 3. B. J. 
I. 8.7. Jahn Bibl. Archaeol. Il. i. 
p- 546. 
6) Jos. Vita § 37. B.J. II. 20.6. 
7) Rufinus reads twenty stadia, 
which corresponds better with the 
fifteen stadia of Polybius and with 
the truth. Reland Pal. p. 332. 
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only rain-water.' This account, although exaggera- 
ted, corresponds well with the remains still found on 
the mountain.’ Still later, and after Josephus himself 
had fallen into the hands of the Romans, a great mul- 
titude of the Jews took refuge in this fortress; against 
whom Vespasian sent Placidus with six ‘hundred 
horsemen. By a feint, ‘he induced the great body to 
pursue him into the plain, where he slew many and 
cut off the return of the multitude to the mountain; so 
that the inhabitants, who were suffering from want 
of water; made terms and surrendered themselves and 
the mountain to Placidus.’ 

It thus appears, that from the earliest times, a for- 
tified city had existed on Mount Tabor. The lan- 
‘guage of Josephus implies, that the city, as well asthe 
fortress, remained in his day; for he speaks expressly 
of the inhabitants of the place as straitened for water; 
in distinction from the body of strangers who had oc- 
cupied the mountain. 

We hear nothing more of Mount Tabor, until the 
fourth century; when it is often mentioned by Euse- 
bius and Jerome in the Onomasticon, but only in ref- 
erence to its general character, and as a known point 
from which to determine the position of various pla- 
ces! In the same century, however, appears to have 
sprung up the opinion, which soon grew into a tradi- 
tion, that the summit of Mount Tabor had been the 
place where our Lord was transfigured in the pres- 
ence of his three disciples; and that this, therefore, 
was “the holy mountain” referred to by St. Peter.’ 
That century, as we have seen, was the hot-bed of like 


= Jos. B. J. IV. 1 byrium. See also arts. Dabira, 
2) See above, po “Sia 214. Cison, ene Naim, etc. Re- 
3) Jos. B. J.1V. 1. 8. "Josephus land Pal. p. 3 
himself had been captured some 5) Matt. xvii. 1, seq. Mark ix. 
time before; B. J. II. 8. 1-9. ry gree, Luke ix. 28, seq. 2 Pet. i. 


4) Onomast. arts. Thabor, Ita- 
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superstitions, which have spread their legendary fruits 
far and wide over Palestine and over Christendom.’ 

Eusebius, who died about A. D. 340, makes no al- 
lusion whatever to the opinion in question; although 
nothing would have been more natural, had it then 
existed; inasmuch as he describes the mountain in 
reference to the Old Testament. The first notice of 
Tabor as the place of the Transfiguration, appears a 
few years later, as a passing remark, in the works of 
Cyrill of Jerusalem ;? and Jerome twice mentions the 
same thing, though slightly, and so as to imply that 
there was not yet a church upon the summit? All 
these circumstances, in connection with the fact that 
the Evangelists nowhere make the slightest allusion 
to Tabor, go to show that the legend was of recent 
origin; and that the foreign ecclesiastics, who now 
swarmed in Palestine, had probably pitched upon 'Ta- 
bor as the scene of the Transfiguration, simply as being 
the most striking mountain in the neighbourhood of the 
lake of Galilee. The context of the narrative seems 
to imply,as has been shown by Lightfoot and Reland, 
that the Mount of Transfiguration is rather to be sought 
somewhere around the northern part of the lake, not 
very far from Caesarea Philippi, where there are cer- 
tainly mountains enough. Buta circumstance which 
those writers overlooked, and which puts Mount Ta- 
bor in this case entirely out of the question, is the fact. 
above substantiated, that long before and after the 
event of the Transfiguration, the summit of Tabor was 
occupied by a fortified city. 

Yet the legend having once got footing, continued 


1) See Vol. I. p. 371, seq. 

2) Cyril. Hieros. Cat. XII. 16. 
p- 170. ed. Touttée. 

8) Hieron. Ep. 44, ad Marcell. 
p. 552, “Pergemus ad Itabyrium 
et tabernacula Salvatoris.” Hp. 
86, Epitaph. Paulae, p. 677, “ Scan- 


debat montem Thabor, in quo 
transfiguratus est Dominus.”— 
These “tabernacula” can hardly 
have been alréady churches. 

4) Lightfoot “Hor. Hebr. in 
ae ix. 2. Reland Pal. p. 334- 
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to gain ground; the mountain became more sacred, 
and churches were erected. Towards the close of the 
sixth century, Antoninus Martyr speaks here of three 
churches, corresponding to the three tabernacles pro- 
posed to be erected by Peter.’ A century later (about 
A. D. 696) Arculfus found alsothe same three church- 
es on ‘Tabor, and a large monastery with many cells; 
the whole being surrounded by a wall of stone? St. 
Willibald about A. D. 765, mentions in like manner 
the monastery and a church? Saewulf, about A. D. 
1103, speaks only of three monasteries of ancient 
construction, corresponding to the three tabernacles ; 
but this is probably an error instead of churches? In 
this state the crusaders found the mountain. 

We have seen above, that T'ancred, to whom Gal- 
ilee was assigned as a fief, erected a Latin churchupon 
Mount Tabor; and this appears to have been soon 
followed by a Latin monastery, tenanted by Black 
Friars of the reformed order of Benedictines of Clug- 
ny in France; whose dispute with the archbishop of 
Nazareth, and its amicable adjustment in A. D. 1111, 
have already been related” But their quiet was not 
of long continuance ; for during the temporary incur- 
sion of the Muhammedans from Damascus in A. D. 
1113, the convent was laid waste and the monks mas- 
sacred.® The convent was probably soon restored. In 
A. D. 1183 the monasteries on Tabor were assaulted 
by a portion of the troops of Saladin, during his en- 
campment at and below ’Ain Jaliid; but were pre- 
served by the bravery of the monks, and of the coun- 

1 Itin. § 6. Jac. de Vitr. 58. p. 1078. R. de Su- 

2) Adamnanus de Locis Sanct. chem in Reissb. p. 851. 
Il. 27. 6) Append. ad Sigebert. Gem- 
3) Hodoepor. § 16. p. 874. ed. blac. Chronogr. in Pistor. Scriptor. 
Mabillon. Rer. Germ. ed. Struve, Tom. I. p. 
4) Saewulf Peregrin. p. 270. 365. Comp. Fulch. Carnot. 40. p. 


5) See above p. 197. “Ab- 423, seq. Will. Tyr. XI. 19. Wilken 
batia nigrorum Monachorum;”’ Gesch. der Kr, II. p. 374. 
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try-people aio took refuge with them.’ Two years 
afterwards, in A. D. 1185, Phocas describes here twe. 
monasteries, one Greek, ‘ne other Latin. ‘The former 
was towards the left or North; the latter was tenanted 
by a multitude of Latin monks, and stood upon the 
highest point of all, towards the S. E. The altar oc- 
cupied the very spot, where the Transfiguration was 
supposed to have taken place.’ 

In A. D. 1187, not long before the battle of Hat- 
tin, Mount Tabor was laid waste by the troops of Sa- 
ladin.? Twenty-five years afterwards (A. D. 1212), 
Melek el-’Adil the brother of Saladin and now Sultan 
of Damascus, as a check upon the Christian forces in 
’Akka, érectéd upon this mountain a strong fortress, 
the remains of which are still to be seen; he not only 
employed his troops in this service, but collected 
workmen from the provinces.* In A. D. 1217, the 

pilgrim-host from ’Akka Jaid siege to this fortress, — 
which was. defended by chosen troops; so that the 
‘Christians were obliged to abandon the attack after 
two fierce and unsuccessful assaults. Yet their at- 
tempt brought this frui . that the fortress was razed 
by order of Melek el-’Adil himself.’ Whether the mon- 
asteries were destroyed during these events, we are 
not informed ;° but at any rate, the work of desolation — 
was completed in A. D. 1263, under Sultan Bibars, 
while encamped at the foot of the mountain. By his’ 
orders, not only was the church at Nazareth, but also 
that of the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, levelled 

1) Will. Tyr. XXII. 26. Wil- 5) Wilken ib. VI. pp. 149-153, 


ken ib. ILI. ii. p. 231.—William of and the eee there cited. 
Tyre here mentions only the Greek Marin. § p- 207. Reinaud 


monastery, called St. Elias. Extraits f p. 387. 
2) Phocas de Locis Sanct. § 11. 6) According to R. de Suchem 
3) Wilken ib, IIT. i. p. 276. the monasteries were so. built in, 
4) Abulfeda Annal. A.H. 609. as to constitute part of the fortress 5 . 
Tom. IV. p. 248. Marin. Sanut. p.  Reissb. p. 851 we Sie 


206. Wilken ib. VI. p. 63. the! 
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. to the ground.’ . Brocardus, about A. D. 1283, men- 
Wer tions here only the ruins of ‘various palaces and towers, 
oy aired rhe retreats of many wild beasts; and such 
th summit « of Tabor has remained unto the present 
day.” In later times, the Greek church which form- 
erly existed here, has ‘commonly been ascribed to Hel- 
ena; but as we have had occasion to see, in opposi- 
tion to all ancient testimony. 

Of the places s seen from Mount Tabor, the names 
of Endor, Nein and Kaukab el-Hawa, demand some 
further illustration. ro 

Endor is obvio ously ‘the Endor of ‘the ‘old esta- 
ment, assigned to Me saesch, though lying ‘without the 
borders of that tribe; RAG a, also in connection 
with the victory of Deborakjand Baeee ; but chiefly 
known as the: abode of the sorceress, whom Saul con- 


sulted on the eve of the fatal battle of Gilboa. ‘ The i‘ ¢. 


name does not occur in the New Testament; but in — 
the days of Eusebius and J jerome, Endor was still a. 
large village four Roman miles tenth ok Mount 'Pabor, : 
Pe ey to the present site.’ It was recognised 
in the time of the crusades, and is mentioned by Bro- 
"aan appears afterwards to have been again 
lost si at least partially, until the seventeenth 
_ century..—The Arabic orthography of this name, ob- 
tained from an intelligent native, and correct domed: 
7 ing to o the present pronunciation, exhibits perhaps a 
solitary instance, pear the letter Ain of the Hebrew 


1) Wilken Gesch. dey Kreuzz. gab arts. Andor (Any- 
VII. p. 461, and the authorities de), Endor (‘Hvdug). 
there cited. Reinaud eee pp- 6) Brocardus, c. VI. p. 176. 
488,489. Marin. Sanut. p. 248. Endor is 
2) Brocardus, c. VL 1.175. Sir indeed mentioned by Breydenbach, 
J. Maundeville, Pp. aM Lond. 1839. Anselm, and Zuallardo, but appar- 


i, ée ere ently only as they copied Brocar- 
ph. Calllist. VIII. 30. Bee dus. Quaresmius makes no allu- 
Wat I. pp. 16, 17. sion to it. We find it again in 
ech 1. Ps, Txxxiii. 10. Doubdan, p. 580. Nau, p. 632. 
1 San. xxviii. EB Maundrell, Apr. 19th, etc. etc. 
VoL. IL. ; 38) 


alla 


ve 
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has in the Arabic passed over into a softer letter at 
the beginning of a word; perhaps too the only instance, 
where the Hebrew word Hn (fountain), does not in 
Arabic retain the corresponding and usual form ’ Ain.’ 

Nein is the Nain of the New Testament, where 
occurred the affecting scene of our Lord’s raising the 
widow’s son.2. Eusebius and Jerome describe it as 
not far from Endor; the crusaders recognised it; and 
it has since been mentioned by most travellers to the - 
present day? It has now dwindled to a small ham- 
let, occupied at most by a few families. 

Kaukab el-Hawa, as we have seen, lies upon the 
brow of the Jordan valley, near the extremity of the 
line of low hills between the Wadys ’Osheh and el- 
Bireh* According to Arabian writers, Kaukab was 
a fortress of the Christians; and was subdued and 
destroyed by Saladin after the capture of Safed in 
A. D. 1188.2 Frank writers make no mention of any 
fortress of this name; but the situation corresponds 
exactly to that of the castle, which they call Belvoir 
or Belvedere, erected by the Christians. It is de- 
scribed by William of Tyre as lying upon the moun- 
tain between Beisan and the lake of Tiberias, not far 
from Mount ‘Tabor; and by another writer as cap- 
tured by Saladin in the year above mentioned® The 
name Belvoir appears afterwards, in the text and on 


1) See Vol. I. p. 376, Note 2. 

2) Luke vii. 11, seq. 

* 3) Onomast. art. Naim. . Bro- 
cardus, c. VI. p. 176. Marin. Sa- 
nut. p. 249. Cotovic. p. 347. Qua- 
resmius II. p. 851. Maundrell, Apr. 
19th. ete. The text of Eusebius 
now reads twelve Roman miles 
from Tabor ; that of Jerome two ; 
both are obviously corruptions. 

4) See above, p.219. 

5) Bohaed. Vit. Salad. pp. 76, 
88, et Schultens Ind. Geogr. art. 
Caucheba ; Mejr ed-Din in Fundgr. 
des Or. II]. p.215. Reinaud Extr. 


p. 232, seq. Wilken Gesch. der 
Kr. IV. p. 245, and Beil. p. 84. 

6) Jac. de Vitry mentions the 
building of this fortress by the 
Christians along with Safed ; c. 49. 
Will. Tyr. XXII. 16. “ Postea re- 
versus Saladinus in Galilaeam, 
Belvedere castrum munitissimum, 
quod fines Jordanis custodiebat, 
vias Tiberiadis, Neapolim, et Naza- 
reth angustabat, per inediam com- 
pulit ad deditionem ;” Sicardi Cre- 
mon. Chronicon, in Muratori Serip- 
tor. Rer. Italicar. T. VII. p. 606. 
Wilken ib. p..245. ' 
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the map of Marinus Sanutus in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, who ascribes the building of it to king Fulco, 
probably about A. D. 1440." 





6 
From the summit of Tabor we had our last view 
of the great plain of Esdraelon ; and I therefore sub- 
join here, what remains to be said respecting the plain 
and its waters, so far as they go to form the river 
Kishon. Singular as it may appear, after so many 


centuries, during which Palestine has been overrun | 


with swarms of pilgrims and travellers, there yet 
exists no correct nor intelligible account of the east- 
ern portions of this plain. Even the great map of 
Jacotin, exact and faithful as it is for the northern 
portions of the plain, and the arm around Tabor, is 
nevertheless entirely without accuracy in respect to 
the portions eastward of Zer’in and Jenin? 

The celebrated plain of Esdraelon, now known 
among the natives as Merj Ibn’Amir, exclusive of the 
three great arms towards the East, may be said to 


lie 1 in the form of an acute triangle. A line forming 


the eastern side, drawn from Jenin along the western 
ends of Gilboa and Little Hermon, so as to strike the 
northern mountains not far from the mount of Pre- 
cipitation, would not. vary much from the magnetic 
meridian ; this indeed was nearly the course travelled 
by usyand the length of this side of the triangle is not 
far from six hours. From Jenin, as we have seen, 
the hills that skirt the plain on that side, and also the 
line of Carmel, stretch off from S. E. to N. W. or 


1) Marin. Sanut. pp. 166, 247. lage of Endér‘on the French map 
Breydenbach mentions it also inthe is ‘placed very much too far west ; 
same position, under the name of while Nein is most unaccountably 
Castle Belliforth; Reissb. p. 126. transferred to the south side of the 

2) I may add too, that the vil- mountain of Dihy. 
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more exactly, from S, E. by S. to N. W. by N. On 
the northern side of the plain, the mountains which 
there rise more abruptly, extend, as seen from ‘Tabor, 
in the general direction from E. N. E. to W. S. W. 
and run down at length into a line of lower hills 
towards Carmel, between the great plain on the 
left and the valley which drains el-Biittauf on the 
right. A narrow valley along the base of Carmel, 
between that mountain and these hills, affords a 
passage for the Kishon from the great plain to 


' the sea—The length of this northern side of the 


triangle of the plain, is apparently four or five 
hours. 

East of this large triangle, which is everywhere 
a level tract of fertile, though now neglected soil, the 
plain of Esdraelon sends out towards the brow of the 


_ Jordan-valley the three great arms already described; 


each nearly an hour in breadth, and separated from 
each other by the ridges of Gilboa and Little Her- 
mon. ‘The remarkable and distinguishing feature of 
these three great portions of the plain is, that while 
both the northern and southern decline towards the 
West, and thtir waters flow off through the Kishon to 
the Mediterranean; the middle arm sinks down be- 
tween them eastwards, so that its waters, from a 
point within the triangle as above described, run with 
a more rapid descent to the valley of the Jordan, 
along what was anciently known as the valley of 
Jezreel. 

Through the plain of Esdraelon, the “ ancient 
river,’ Kishon is of old represented as pouring its 
waters in such abundance, as to “ Sweep away” the 
troops of Sisera during the battle of Deborah and Ba- 


1) See above, pp. 157, 162, seq. is only partially ‘cultivated ; see 
180. The. plain, as we have seen, above, pp. 155, 161,168, 183. Comp. 
belongs to the government, and Vol. Il. p.887. ~ 


bee 
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rak;’ and we still find the same river a considerable 
stream, under the name of el-Mukiitta’, flowing along 
the base of Carmel into the bay of ’Akka. But, as 
already remarked, in crossing the whole plain from 
Jenin to Nazareth on the 16th of June, although we 
passed several channels of some size, running west- 
wards from both the northern and southern arms,” yet 
not one drop of water did we find in all those parts of 
the plain, which in the rainy season send their waters 
to the Mediterranean. 

But this was a year of drought; and it would be 
a false conclusion, to affirm for this reason, as Shaw 
has done, that the Kishon has no communication with 
Tabor, and never flowed through the plain? Not im- 
probably in ancient times, when the country was per- 
haps more wooded, there may have been permanent 
streams throughout the whole plain, like that which 
still runs eastwards along the middle arm; and even 


now, in ordinary seasons, during the winter and spring, 


there is an abundance of water on the plain flowing 
westwards to form the Kishon. 'The large fountains 


all along the southern border, furnish at such times | 
more powerful streams; and all the water-courses 


from the hills and along the plain, are full and over- 
flowing. During the battle of Mount Tabor, between 
the French and Arabs, April 16th, 1799, many of the 
latter are expressly said to have been drowned in the 
stream coming from Debtrieh, which then inundated 
a part of the plain Monro, in crossing the arm of 
the plain from Sélam to Nazareth, on the first or sec- 


1) Judg. v. 21, “The river of flow from the mountains of Tabor 
Kishon swept them away, that an- and Hermon; with which it has no 
cient river, the river Kishon.” communication.” Shaw makes the 

2) See above, pp. 160, 161, 182. whole length of the Kishon to be 

3) Shaw’s Travels 4to. p. 274, only about seven miles. 

“Mr. Sandys and others have been 4) Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 339. 
mistaken in making the Kishon See above, p. 177, Note. 1. 
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ond of May, describes himself as passing in half an 
hour from Sdlam “a considerable brook from the 
eastward, and afterwards some others, which flow 
into a small lake on the northern side of the plain, 
and eventually contribute to swell the Kishon.” ‘This 
account corresponds with the channels we saw. In 
April, 1829, Prokesch, in travelling directly from 
Ramleh to Nazareth, entered the plain of Esdraelon 
-at or near Lejjin; here he came upon the Kishon, 
flowing in a deep bed through marshy ground; and 
after wandering about for some time to find the way 
through the morass, was at length set right by an 
Arab who pointed out the proper ford.’ 

All these considerations, and especially these 
marshes in the region of Lejjiin or Megiddo, fully bear 
out the sacred writer, in affirming that the forces of 
Sisera were swept away by the-Kishon; swollen as 
the stream probably was by the tempest and rain, 
with which the Lord interfered in behalf of the Isra- 
elites.’ 

The earlier writers were therefore justified, in 
placing a principal source of the Kishon in the vicini- 
ty of Mount Tabor ;* although probably the branch 
fed from the southern arm of the plain and the south- 
ern hills, is in general not less important. The water- 
shed in the arm of the plain between Tabor and the 
Little Hermon, as we have seen, is about on a line be- 
tween those two mountains;° although during the rains, 
much water must necessarily come from the Wadys 


1) Monro, Summer Ramble I. 


p- 281. Yet so confused is this 
writer’s narrative, that he goes on 
to place Little Hermon still an 
hour further north; although he 
had before correctly described Sé- 
lam, where he had lodged, as lying 
at the foot of Hermon; p. 279. - 

2) Prokesch Reise ins h. Land 
p. 129. 


3) Judg. v. 20, 21; comp. v. 4. 
Joseph. Ant. V. 5. 4. 

4) Onomast. art. Cison. In. 
Greek the Kishon like the Kidron, 
1s very appropriately called yefuaé- 
gos, storm-brook, wintry torrent. 
Sept.’ Judg:) ive: U8adwe2i,i ete. 
Kuseb. 1. c. 

5) See p. 218, above. 
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northwest of Tabor, and there form what Burckhardt 
calls the river of Debdrieh, issuing upon the great:plain 
near that village. An, 

Yet in regard to this source of the Kishon, a most 
singular error has prevailed ever since the time of the 
crusades, which seems not wholly to be done away 
even in the present century. I find it first in Brocar- 
dus; who relates, that the torrent Kishon has its 
source in the rain-water which descends from the 
eastern side of 'l'abor, whence the stream flows partly 
eastwards to the lake of Galilee, and partly west- 
wards to the Mediterranean.! There is so much 
foundation for this report, as may be found in the 
fact, that all the waters on the eastern side of Tabor, 
including the fountain near Khan et-T'ujjar, do ‘actu- 
ally flow off eastwards through Wady el-Bireh to the 
Jordan; but, as we have seen above, only the west- 
ern and southern parts of Tabor send their waters to 
the Mediterranean.’ 

It appears, then, that the Kishon of the plain, is not 
now a permanent stream; but usually flows only du- 
ring the season of rain, and for a short time after- 
wards. Yet the river, as it enters the sea at the foot 
of Carmel, never becomes dry; and we must there- 
fore seek for its perennial sources along the base of 
that mountain. Whether the brook at Lejjtin reaches 
the bed of the Kishon during the summer, we are not 
informed; but the main sources appear to be lower 
down, in the valley by which the channel issues from 
the plain. When Maundrell crossed the Kishon here 
on the 22d of March, three and a half hours from 


1) Brocardus, c. VI, VII. p.176. Tom. II. pp. 121, 169. Neuw. 1791. 
Marin. Sanutus copies Brocardus, The same is also brought forward 
p- 252. This story is repeated by _ by Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geogr. Il. 
travellers down tothe middle ofthe i. p. 203. 
last century ; e. g. Cotovic. p. 127. 2) See above, p. 218. 
Doubdan, p. 581. Mariti Voyages, 
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Lejjiin, the water was low and inconsiderable. Shaw 
is the only traveller who appears to have noticed the 
sources of the permanent stream. “In travelling 
under the. eastern brow of Carmel,” he says, “I had 
an opportunity of seeing the sources of the river 
Kishon, three or four of which lie within less than a 
furlong of each other. These alone, without the 
lesser contributions nearer the sea, discharge water 
enough to form a river half as big as the Isis.”1 The 
length of the stream from these sources to the sea, he 
estimates at seven miles, or about two and a half 
hours. It was probably somewhere along this per- 
manent stream, that Elijah slew the prophets of 
Baal.’ 

‘The quantity of water in the Mukiitta’ as it passes 
through the lower plain to the sea, is not inconsidera- 
ble. Schubert forded it in May in travelling directly 
from Nazareth to Haifa, and found it scarcely forty 
feet in breadth, and three or four feet deep; the water 
coming half way up the bodies of the mules.2 Monro 
crossed the river near its mouth, at the S. E. nook of 
the bay of ’Akka, in a boat; he describes the stream 
as.about thirty yards in width, and deep; so that the 
asses with their heads tied to the boat, were com- 
pelled to swim. Yet Shaw relates, that the Kishon 


rive the modern name of the river 
‘el Mukiitta’, following the meaning 
secuit, excidit, etc. of the Arabic 
verb. So D’Arvieux, Mem. IL. p. 
294, Berggren Reisen, II. p. 230. 
But among the common people the 


1) Shaw’s Travels 4to. p. 274. 
Shaw says these fountains are 
called “ Ras el-Kishon,” which can- 
not be true as to the Arabs, be- 
cause the name Kishon is here un- * 
known. They would more proba- 


bly bear the name of Ras el-Mu- 
kutta’?; and such it would seem 
from D’Arvieux is actually the 
case; Mémoires II. p. 294. Paris, 
1735. The ponds of which Shaw 
speaks, four miles N.E. of these 
fountains, donot exist. 

2) 1 Kings xviii. 40. From this 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal, 
some travellers are disposed to de- 


name signifies merely ‘the ford,’ 
from another meaning of the same 
verb, trajecit flumen. See Frey- 
tag’s Lex. Arab. II]. p. 465, D?Ar- 
vieux learnedly refers the name Ki- 
shon (French Cison) to the same 
slaughter ; it being, he says, deri- 
ved from the Latin caedere. 

3 Reise III. p. 206. 

4) Summer Ri mble I. p. 56, 
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when not swollen by the rains, “never falls into the 
sea in a full stream, but insensibly percolates through 
a bank of sand, whigh the north winds throw up 


against the mouth of it;” thus he found it in the 


_ middle of April A. D. 1722, when he passed it.’ 


Such were, in general, the results of our observa- 
tions and inquiries respecting the noble plain of Es- 
draelon and the objects around it. We took leave of 
it from the summit of Mount Tabor, as it lay extended 
before us, quiet and peaceful, in the brilliant light of 
an oriental morning; so tranquil indeed, that it was 
difficult to connect with it the idea of battles and 
bloodshed, of which for a long succession of ages it 
has been the chosen scene. Here Deborah and Barak, 
descending with their forces from Mount Tabor, at- 
tacked and discomfited the host of Sisera with his 
“nine hundred chariots of iron,” from Endor to Taa- 
nach and Megiddo, where the Kishon swept them 
away.’ In and adjacent to the plain, Gideon achieved 
his triumph over the Midianites; and here too the 
glory of Israel was darkened for a time, by the fall of 
Saul and Jonathan upon Gilboa. It was also adja- 
cent to Aphek in the plain, that Ahab and the Israel- 
ites obtained a miraculous victory over the Syrians 
under Benhadad; while at Megiddo, the pious Josiah 
fell in battle against the Egyptian monarch.* Then 
came the times of the Romans, with battles under 
Gabinius and Vespasian.2 The period of the crusades 
furnishes likewise its account of contests in and around 
the plain ;° and almost in our day the battle of Mount 


1) Shaw’s Travels 4to. p. 274. 
See also Irby and Mangles, p. 194. 
Mariti Voyages II. p. 120. Neuw. 


1791. 


2) Judg. iv. 12-15. vs. 19-21. 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, 10. 


3) Judg. c. vii. 1 Sam. xxix. 1. 
c. xxxi. See above, p. 173. 


Vou. HE 


4) 1 Kings xxvi. 26-30.—2 Chr. 
xxxv. 20-24. 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30. 

5) See above, p. 220, seq. 

6) See above, pp. 223, 224, Rei- 
naud Extraits p. 384, 387, 488, 
etc.—In A. D. tis? a fierce and 
fatal conflict took place in the plain 
around Tabor, near the Kishon, 
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Tabor was one of the triumphs of Napoleon.’ From 
Mount Tabor the view took in also, on the one side, 
the region of Hattin, where the renown of the cru- 
saders sunk before the star of Saladin; while, not 
far distant, on the other side, the name a ’Akka or 
Ptolemais recalls many a deadly struggle of the same 
epoch. There too Napoleon was baffled and driven 
back from Syria; and in our own day, torrents of blood 
have flowed within and around its walls, during the 
long siege and subsequent capture of the city by the 
Egyptian army in A. D. 1882. 

The ink with which these lines were penned, was 
hardly dry, when the coasts of Syria were again 
visited by war; and ’Akka became the closing scene 
of the struggle, between the allied English and Aus- 
trian fleets and the forces of Muhammed ’Aly. On 
the third day of November 1840, ’Akka was bombard- 
ed for several hours; until the explosion of a magazine 
destroyed the garrison, and laid the town in. ruins. 


between one hundred and fifty 
knights, both MHospitalers and 
Templars, with 500 foot, and the 
Saracen troops under Melek el- 


»Adil. The Christians were almost 


escaped with difficulty. Hugo 
Plagon in Martene et Durand T. 
V. p. 597, seq. Rad. Coggeshal. 
Chron. Terrae 8. ibid. T. V. p- 
ve seq. Gaufr. Vinisauf. I. 2. p. 
248. 


totally destroyed; the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Hospitalers slain ; while 
the Grand Master of the Templars 


Wilken Gesch. der Kr. II. ii, 
p. 267, seq. 
1) See above p. 177, Note 1. 


SECTION XV. 


———$ 


FROM MOUNT TABOR BY THE LAKE OF TIBERIAS TO 
SAFED. ¥ 


Tuesday, June 19th, 1838. The sun rose gloriously 
upon us as we sat at the door of our tent, upon the 
summit of Tabor. A: very heavy dew had fallen dur- 
ing the night; so that the tent was wet as with rain. 
After the sun had been up about half an hour, a fog 
came on and veiled every thing below from our view. 
We now prepared to depart; but three of our mules 
had strayed away during the night, and this detained 
us for an hour. Meanwhile the fog cleared away, and 
we had again the glorious prospect of yesterday, now 
still more distinct and map-like. The summit of Ta- 
bor is subject to such morning fogs, which hang around 
it like a fleecy crown. ) 

We set off at length at 7° 35’ from the top of the 
mountain, going down the same way we had come up. 
The view towards the N. W. over the hills of Naza- 
reth was charming, covered as they are with orchards 
of oaks; which, standing singly, have much the ap- 
pearance of apple-trees. Our path led through similar 
glades along the flank of Tabor. We came to the 
bottom of the main descent at 84 o’clock; and then 
kept more to the right along high ground to gain the 
Damascus road, which we struck at 8" 40’, on the top 
of the low connecting ridge, between Tabor and the 
northwestern hills. After a stop of ten minutes to 
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adjust the loads, we proceeded along this road to the 
Khan. The descent here from the ridge just men- 
tioned, is hardly perceptible, in comparison with the 
ascent on the other side; this eastern plain being 
higher than that on the S. W. of Tabor. At 94 0’clock 
there was a well on our left; and ten minutes after- 
wards we reached Khan et-Tujjar, in a shallow Wady 
_ of some breadth, running off southwards through the 
plain. 

The Khan itself lies in the Wady, and is much 
broken down; though a few people still house among 
its ruins. Close by on the left of the path, on the gentle 
acclivity which forms the side of the Wady, stands 
another quadrangular building of about the same size 
and appearance, but in better preservation. This may 
have been another Khan, though it has more the ap- 
pearance of a castle, like that of ’Akabah. Both were 
once important structures, having towers at the cor- 
ners; and were erected for the accommodation and 
protection of caravans, passing upon this great high 
road between Damascus and Egypt. In the Khan is 
a spring of water; but the chief fountain, whose little 
stream we had seen from Tabor, flowing off through. 
Wady el-Bireh to the Jordan, rises some five or ten 
minutes further South inthe Wady.'—At this Khan a 
weekly fair, Sik el-Khan, is held every Monday, which 
is frequented by the people of Tiberias, Nazareth, and 
all the adjacent villages. It had yesterday. drawn 
away from home a large portion of the people of Na- 
zareth. 

From the Khan, the Damascus road proceeds to 
Kefr Sabt, and descends to the shore of the lake be- 
yond Tiberias. We followed a path lying more to 
the left, towards Libieh. At 1030 ‘clock, we came to 


=) According to Prokesch, Kau- Khan §. 38° E, . Reise ins heil. 
kab. el-Hawa bears from the Land, p. 137. 
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a broad low tract of land, running from W. to E. a flat 
of fine fertile soil, drained off towards the right by a 
narrow Wady to the larger basin beyond Kefr Sabt; 
which place was now about half an hour distant on 
our right, on somewhat higher ground. The basin 
here mentioned is a broad and deeper fertile tract, be- 
ginning on the East of Libieh, and extending S. S. E. 
between the higher plain on the edge of which Kefr 
Sabt stands, and the ridge along the lake south of 
Tiberias. At the southern end, it breaks down through 
this ridge by a narrow Wady to the Jordan, just be- 
low where the latter issues from the lake. This basin 
is called by Burckhardt Ard el-Hamma.' Besides Kefr 
Sabt, lying on the high ground on its southwestern 
side, the ruined villages Dameh and Besstim are seen 
further south along the foot of the same acclivity. 
There was now no water visible in this whole tract; 
though Burckhardt speaks of a fountain ’Ain Dameh 
half an hour distant from Kefr Sabt, probably near 
the ruin of the same name. 

On the North of the low flat above described, our 
path led up a rocky acclivity to a more elevated tract, 
on which stands the village of Libieh. Half an hour 
before reaching that village, we had on our left the 
beginning of the fine long plain which runs off west- 
wards between the hills, having on its northern side 
the large village of Tur’an, and near its S. W. corner 
the village of Kefr Kenna; both of which were here 
in sight? This plain is fertile and beautiful ; its waters 
run off at the N. W. corner to the large parallel plain 
el-Biittauf, in which Sefirieh is situated. The Tell of 
this latter place could here be seen; and also the 

1) Travels p. 333. see, was the Tibnin of the Arabs, 
2) The name Tur’An might at which still exists S. E. of Tyre; 
first suggest the Toron of the cru- see under June 23d.—For Kefr 


saders; but the fortress Toron of Kenna see above, p. 204, seq. 
the Franks, as we shall hereafter 
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Wely near Nazareth. The road from Nazareth passes 
from Kefr Kenna through this plain to Libieh. 

The large village of Libieh, which we reached at 
11 o’clock, has an old appearance; it stands upon a 
low Tell, with a deep valley on the East and a broader 
one on the North, with a fountain running towards the 
Ard el-Hamma. It suffered greatly from the earth- 
quake of the preceding year.” A road leads from this 
place directly to Tiberias; but we kept on N. E. by 
N. in order to vist the Tell and village of Hattin. The 
country continues undulating; rocky swells in the 
high plain, with intervening vallies. The road passes 
down to Hattin on the West of the Tell; as we ap- 
proached, we turned off from the path towards the 
right, in order to ascend the eastern horn, which we 
reached at 12 o’clock. 

As seen on this side, the Tell or mountain is merely 
a low ridge, some thirty or forty feet in height, and 
not ten minutes in length from E. to W. At its east- 
ern end is an elevated point or horn, perhaps sixty 
feet above the plain; and at the western end another 
not so high; these give to the ridge at a distance the 
appearance of a saddle, and are called Kirin Hattin, 
‘Horns of Hattin.”’ But the singularity of this ridge 
is, that on reaching the top, you find that it lies along 
the very border of the great southern plain, where this 
latter sinks off at once, by a precipitous offset, to the 
lower plain of Hattin; from which the northern side 
of the Tell rises very steeply, not much less than four 
hundred feet. Below, in the North, lies the village of 
Hattin ; and further wards the N. ~ N. EK. a second 
similar Bick forms the descent to the level of the lake. 


1) It is enone by Bohaed- hundred and forty-three persons 


din, Vit. Sal. p- 6 were killed. Mi H rald, N 
°2) Mr. i itieon, who passed 1837, p. 439. iss.. He by. 
this way three weeks afterwards, 3) Bohaeddin esllomalie bles 


describes itasaheapofruins; one ridge Tell Hattin; Vit. Salad. p. 69. 
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The summit of the eastern horn, is a little circular 
plain ; and the top of the lower ridge between the two 
horns, is also flattened to a plain. The whole moun- 
tain is of limestone. On the eastern horn are the remains 
of a small building, probably once a Wely,! with a few 
rough ruins of no import; yet the natives now dignify 
the spot with the name el-Medineh. This point com- 
mands a near view of the great plain over which we 
had passed, north of Tabor, and also of the basin Ard 
el-Hamma ; the latter lying spread out before us with 
fields of varied hues, like a carpet. On the other side, 
the eye takes in, even here, only the northern part of 
the lake of Tiberias, and on its western shore the little 
plain of Gennesareth; while in the N. and N. W. Sa- 
fed and a few other villages are seen upon the hills. 
The prospect is in itself pleasing; but bears no com- 
parison with that which we had just enjoyed from 
Mount Tabor.W—This mountain is nearly on a line be- 
tween Tabor and Hermon, the latter bearing about 


N. N. E.3E. and the former nearly S. S. W.4W? 


1) According to Bohaeddina 
Tomb of Jethro, Kabr Shw’eib, 
stood upon this Tell in his day, 
i.e. at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Vita Salad. p.69. The same 
is mentioned in the Jewish Itinerary 
in Hottinger’s Cippi Hebraici, p. 
74, Ed.2. Quaresmius supposes 
the remains to be those of a chap- 
el; II. p. 856. 

2) Dr. Clarke’s account of this 
prospect isexcessively overcharged 
and exaggerated. He does not 
scruple to say, that here “a view 
was presented, which for its gran- 
deur, independently of the interest 
excited by the different objects 
contained in it, has no parallel in 
the Holy Land!” p. 453. 4to: He 
ventures to make this sweeping 
assertion, without having himself 
been either upon Tabor, or Car- 
mel, or Gerizim, or the hill above 
Nazareth, or the tower of Ramleh, 
or any other important point of 


view in all Palestine. Pococke’s 
account is more modest, but exhib- 
its a strange jumble of names; Vol. 
IL. p. 67. fol. 

3) Other places in sight from 
Tell Hattin, bore as follows: Sa- 
fed N. 11° KE. Ard el-Hamma S. 
S.E. Besstm 8. 15° E. Dameh S. 
5° KE. Kefr Sabt 8. 21° W. Labieh 
S. 57° W. Wely by Nazareth S. 
71° W. Sefarieh S. 80° W. el- 
Mighar N. 17° W. el-Manstrah 
N. 13° W.—These last two vil- 
lages are in the district esh-Sh4- 
ghir, lying between those of ’Akka 
and Safed. Lord Belmore and 
his party left the road between 
Nazareth and Tiberias a little west 
of Libieh, and travelled directly 
to Jubb Ytsuf (east of Safed), 
passing west of Hattin. About 
four hours from Labieh, they came 
in sight of el-Mighar on the side 
of a high hill on the left. Lower 
down the hill is a copious fountain, 


« 
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The Kirin Hattin are held by the Latins to be 
the Mount of Beatitudes, the place where the Saviour 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount, to the multitude 
standing on the adjacent plain. ‘There is nothing in 
the form or circumstances of the hill itself to contra- 
dict this supposition; but the sacred writers do not 
specify any particular height by name; and there are 
in the vicinity of the lake perhaps a dozen other moun- 
tains, which would answer just as well to the circum- 
stances of the history. It might therefore be difficult 
to say, why this spot should have been selected as the 
scene of our Lord’s discourse ; unless, perhaps, because 
its position and peculiar configuration render it rather 
a prominent object. : 

Further, this tradition is found only in the Latin 
church ; the Greeks know nothing of it, as we learned 
by repeated inquiry at Nazareth and elsewhere; nor 
have they any tradition whatever connected with the 
Sermon on the Mount. This circumstance leads na- 
turally to the conclusion, that the whole matter is of 
Latin origin; probably one of the scions of foreign 
growth, grafted by the crusaders upon the already 
luxuriant stock of earlier Greek tradition. The his- 
torical notices extant confirm the same view. The 
mountain is first mentioned, as the scene of our Lord’s 
discourse, by Brocardus about A. D. 1283; and also 
as the spot where he fed the five thousand with the 
five loaves ;' though the place of this latter miracle 
was earlier shown, as it is also now, on the plain about 
an hour S. E. of the mount, towards Tiberias? But 


and near by it the village el-Man- 
strah. Richardson’s Travels II. 
p. 442. 

1) Brocardus c. IV. p. 173. So 
too Breydenbach in Reissb. p. 122. 
Anselmi Descr. Terr. S. p. 784. 
B. de Salignaco Tom. IX.c.8. Co- 
tovic. p. 357. Adrichom. p. 111, 
Quaresmius II, p. 856. 


2) Here are four or five large 
blocks of black stone, called by the 
Arabs Hejir en-Nisara, ‘Stones 
of the Christians,’ and by the Lat- 
ins ‘Mensa Christi,’ which an early 
tradition marks as the site of the 
miracle of the five thousand. Qua- 
resmius II. p. 856. Burckhardt p. 
336. Berggren Reise II. p.256. See 
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all earlier writers, both Latin and Greek, although 
they speak of the miracle of the five loaves, are 
wholly silent as to the Sermon on the Mount.) Hence, 
while the concurrence of the two churches, in their 
tradition as to the place of the former miracle, certain- 
ly cannot establish its identity, inasmuch as the ear- 
liest trace does not reach back beyond the fourth cen- 
tury ; still more is the total silence of the Greek 
church as to the Sermon on the Mount, fatal to the 
Latin hypothesis, which connects that discourse with 
the mountain in question. 





On the high uneven plain, extending southwards 
between the Tell or Kiiréin Hattin and el-Libieh, took 
place on the fifth of July A. D. 1187 the celebrated 
and fatal battle of Hattin.” This was the great and 
decisive conflict of the crusades; between the flower 
of the Christian strength and chivalry on the one side, 
with the sovereign at their head; and on the other, 


the eager gathering of the Muhammedan might, led 


on by the Sultan Saladin in person. It resulted in 
the almost total annihilation of the Christian host; 
and was followed by the immediate subjugation of 
nearly all Palestine, including Jerusalem, to the Mus- 
lim yoke. ‘The power of the Franks in the Holy 
Land was thus broken; and although the monarchs 


the next Note.—It is hardly 
necessary to remark, that the 
tradition attached to this spot 
can only be legendary; since the 
feeding of the five thousand took 
place on the east side of the lake; 
and probably also that of the four 
thousand. 

1) So among Latin writers: 
Adamnanus A. D. 697, Il. 24. 


Saewulf A. D.1108, p. 271. Greek, 


writers: Phocas in 1185, § 11. 
Epiphanius Hagiopol. in 13th cent. 


Vou. Ul. 


in L. Allatii Symmikta, Col. Agr. 
1653. p. 62. Hugesippus ibid. p. 
109.—Jerome may also not improb- 
ably allude to the same spot ; Ep. 
44, ad Mareell. T. IV. ii. p. 552. 
ed. Mart. 

2) The battle occurred on Sat- 
urday; which Wilken reckons as 
the 5th of July, while Reinaud 
counts it as the 4th. Wilken Gesch. 
der Kr. JII. ii. p. 282. Reinaud 
Extr. p. 194. 
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and princes of Europe undertook expeditions thither 
for more than seventy years after this event, yet the 
Christians were never able to regain in Palestine the 
footing, which they had held before this memorable 
catastrophe. ' 

The usurpation of the crown of Jerusalem in 
August of the preceding year, by the weak-minded 
Guy of Lusignan, had embittered against him a pow- 
erful rival, Count Raymond of Tripolis, and many 
other barons; and Raymond, who was now lord also 
of Tiberias and Galilee, had even entered into nego- 
tiations with Saladin and received from him aid.’ 
Yet:a truce had been concluded with the Sultan, and 
the Christians now hoped for repose; when suddenly, 
the compact was broken by the reckless Raynald of 
Chatillon, then lord of Kerak, who faithlessly fell 
upon and plundered a caravan of merchants, passing 
from Damascus to Arabia. He not only laid his 
prisoners in chains; but refused to deliver up both 
them and the booty, when demanded by Saladin 
according to the terms of the truce. The enraged 
Sultan swore a solemn oath, to put Raynald to death 
with his own hand, should he ever fall into his power. 
The Christians were soon alarmed by the dire in- 
telligence of immense preparations on the part of 
Saladin, to avenge their breach of faith. Hosts of 
well-appointed warriors were rapidly assembled at 
Damascus, not only from the Syrian provinces, bpt 
also from Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Arabia? 

This dreadful note of preparation induced the 
Christian princes to lay aside their strife; and after 
an apparent reconciliation, they formed a rendezvous 


1) See generally Wilken Gesch. Din gives a different account of the 
der Kr. Til. ii. p. 250-258, and the occasion of Saladin’s oath against 
authorities there cited. Raynald; Reinaud Extraits p. 

2) Wilken ibid. p. 264, seq-- 198. n. 

The Arabian historian ’Kmar ed- 
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and encampment at the fountain of Sefdrich Here 
was assembled the most stately host, which had ever 
fought against the Saracens in the Holy Land. The 
Hospitalers and Templars came with’ many troops 
from their various castles; Count Raymond with his 
forces appeared from Tiberias and Tripolis; and also 
Raynald with a train of knights from the fortresses of 
Kerak and Shobek. Other barons with their knights 
-and followers flocked to the camp from Neapolis, 
Caesarea, Sidon, and Antioch; the king too was pre- 
sent with a host of knights and hired troops. The 
army thus .collected amounted to two thousand 
knights and eight thousand foot soldiers; besides 
large bodies of light-armed troops or archers. The 
holy cross also was brought from Jerusalem into the 
camp, by the bishops of Ptolemais and Lydda_? 

For five weeks the Christian army waited at the 
fountain of Sefiirieh; when at length the hosts of 
Saladin broke in like a flood upon the land. They 
advanced by the northern end of the lake of Tiberias. 
Light detachments preceded the main army; these 
penetrated to the neighbourhood of Nazareth, and also 
to Jezreel and Mount Gilboa, laying waste the land 
with fire and sword, and desolating Mount Tabor. . 
The Sultan encamped upon the heights north of 
Tiberias, in the hope of being attacked by the Chris- 
tian army. They did not appear; and he therefore 
sent his light troops to take possession of Tiberias. 
They easily became masters of the city ; and the wife 
of Count Raymond with her children retired to the 
Castle.’ 

Intelligence of this event reached the Christian 
camp on the third of July; and the king immediately 
called a council of war, to decide upon the measures 


1) Wilken ibid. p. 265, 272, 273. 2) Ibid. pp. 274, 275. 
See above, p. 202. 3) Ibid. pp. 275, 276. 
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to be pursued. The general voice at first was, to 
march in close array for the deliverance of ‘Tiberias; 
it being well understood, that this movement would 
involve a general battle with the Saracenic army. 
Count Raymond, although of all others personally 
the most interested, gave different advice. Expe- 
rience had taught him, that the Fabian policy was 
most successful against Saladin; and he therefore 
counselled to avoid a battle, to fortify the camp, and 
to await the attack of the Sultan at Seftirieh. Here 
they had water and other resources in abundance, 
and might hope for success; if they abandoned this 
position and marched towards Tiberias, they exposed 
themselves at once to the constant attacks of the 
Saracenic army, in a region without water, under the 
fierce summer heat; where, exhausted and harassed 


on every side, their retreat might easily be cut off. 


This advice was so judicious, and rested on grounds 
so strong, that it was unanimously approved by the 
king and barons; with the single exception of the 
rash and insolent Grand Master of the ‘Templars. 
The council broke up at midnight. 

The barons had scarcely laid themselves down to. 


rest, when the trumpets sounded; and heralds pro- _ 


claimed, throughout the camp, the orders of the king, 
that all should arm immediately. After the council 
broke up, the Grand Master of the Templars had gone 
to the king, and overwhelmed him with reproaches, for 
listening to what he called the traitorous advice of the 
Count of Tripolis; conjuring him not to suffer such a 
stain of cowardice to rest upon the Christian name. 
The fickle-minded sovereign yielded to his impetuosity ; 
and gave orders to arm. 'The barons now repaired to 
his tent to warn him against so fatal a step; but he 


1) Wilken ibid. pp. 277, 278. 
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was putting on his armour, and gave them no audi- 
ence. They followed his example with indignation ; 
the army was drawn up, ahd the march began towards 
Tiberias without delay.’ 

This movement of the Christian army fell in com- 
pletely with the ardent wishes and plans of Saladin; 
who was confident of victory, could he but draw the 
Franks from their position, and bring on a general bat- 
tle. On receiving the intelligence from his scouts, he 
immediately despatched his light troops to harass the 
Christians upon the march; and posted his main army, 
as it would seem, along the high ground above the 
lake, between Tiberias and Tell Hattin. In the after- 
noon of the same day (Friday), the Christian army 
reached the open ground around el-Libieh, where the 
most violent onset of this day took place, on the part 
of the light troops. But the Frank warriors were al- 
ready so exhausted by the burning heat of the day, 
coupled with tormenting thirst and want of water, as 
well as by the continual attacks of the enemy, that 
they were scarcely able longer to bear up against the 
assaults. Fear and dismay spread throughout their 

_ranks, and various omens of direful import were re- 
cognised. Instead of pressing on to attack at once 
the main army of Saladin, and at least break through 
to the lake of Tiberias, so as to obtain a supply of 
water, the feeble Guy gave orders to encamp on the 
high rocky plain, without water, in sight of the enemy; 
and thus defer the conflict till the following morning. 
This fatal step is said to have been counselled by 
Count Raymond ; from treachery, as some aver; and 
to it the Franks with one voice ascribe the disasters 
of the following day.’ 


1) Wilken ibid. pp. 278, 279. trace seems to remain; Wilken 
2) So Bohaeddin expressly,Vita ibid. p. 280. 
Sal. p. 68. Frank writers mention 3) Wilken ibid. pp. 280-282. 


somewhere here a place called Reinaud Extraits pp. 191, 192. 
Marescallia, of which no other 
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The night was dreadful. The Christians, already 
tormented with thirst, stood in continual fear of a 
night-attack. The Saracens approached close to their 
camp, and set on fire the dry shrubs and herbage 
round about; the heat and smoke of which served to 
increase still more the distress of the Franks. 'The 
latter passed the whole night under arms, anxiously 
waiting for the dawn. But the morning brought them 
no consolation. ‘They saw themselves upon this rocky 
plain, surrounded by the hostile hosts of Saladin ; from 
whom there was now no escape except in the chances 
of battle. How different the auspices under which the 
two armies entered upon the conflict! On the side of 
the Christians, a feeble leader, divisions, despondency, 
exhaustion from thirst and watching, and the feeling 
that they were forsaken of God; on the. other side, 
Saladin, the most renowned of all the champions of 
Islam, and his hosts flushed with confidence, and eager 
to rush upon the foe. The result could hardly be 
doubtful for a moment. 

This isnot the place to enter upon the details of the 
battle ; nor do they seem indeed to be preserved with 
enough of exactness, to enable us to trace them fully. 
Suffice it to say, that wherever the Christian warriors 
pressed forward in solid masses, there the Saracens 
gave way at once; yet hovered everywhere around, 
and harassed the Franks by continual onsets upon 
their more exposed parts. It was the policy of Sala- 
din, to let the Christians weary themselves out by a 
series of fruitless charges; well knowing, that heat and 
thirst would not fail to do their work, and prepare for 
him an easy prey. ‘Fhe Hospitalers and Templars, 
and also the archers, fought with their wonted valour, 
so long as their strength held out. The foot soldiers 
at length, exhausted and pining with thirst, broke 
their ranks; some threw down their arms and sur- 
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rendered at discretion ; another party fled and were 
pursued and cut to pieces; while the great body with- 
drew in confusion to the summit of Tell Hattin. 
Hence they were summoned by the king, to return to 
the combat and support the knights in. protecting the 
holy cross; but to this order they gave no heed. 

The king then directed the conflict to cease, and 
the knights to encamp around the cross. This they 
attempted in great disorder; but the Saracens now 
pressed upon them, and let fly showers of arrows; by 
one of which the bishop of Ptolemais, who bore the 
cross, wasslain. In this extremity, Guy gave command 
to renew the fight; but it was too late. Surrounded 
by the foe, the knights of Count Raymond, when or- 
dered to advance, raised the cry of “ Sauve qui peut !” 
and put their horses to full speed over the bodies of 
their fallen brethren. The Count himself, and several 
other chiefs, followed their example; and rushing 
through the ranks of the enemy, which opened to let 
them pass, escaped by a shameful flight in the direc- 
tion of Tyre.. All now was lost. The king withdrew 
to the height of Tell Hattin, and with his brave fol- 
lowers drove back the Saracens as they attempted to 
ascend. ‘Three times did the latter storm the height; 
at length they got possession of it; and the Christians 
were either made prisoners, or driven headlong down 
the steep precipice on the northern side. Among those 
who surrendered were king Guy himself, the Grand 
Master of the Templars, Raynald of Chatillon, Hon- 
froy of 'Toron, and the bishop of Lydda, the last bearer 
of the holy cross. The cross itself had already fallen 
into the hands of the enemy.’ 


1) Reinaud Extraits pp. 194-196. Vinisauf, 1.5. Wilken, writing in 
Wilken ibid. pp. 282-288. The A.D. 1819, remarks, that no Ara- 
capture of the cross by the.Sara- bian writer then known mentions 
cens is asserted by Rad. Cogges- the circumstance; and he relates 
hale, p. 557; and also by Gaufr. from Hugo Plagon the story of a 
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Such was the terrific overthrow of the Christian 
army and the Christian power. After the conflict had 
ceased for want of victims, the captive princes were 
led before the Sultan, in the antechamber of his pa- 
vilion, as yet hardly pitched. Saladin received them, 
as became a brave and noble warrior, with mildness 
and respect. On Raynald alone his eye fell fiercely ; 
for he remembered his oath against him. He ordered 
sherbet cooled with ice to be presented to the king 
of Jerusalem; and when the latter passed it to Ray- 
nald, Saladin bade the interpreter declare to the king: 
“Thou givest him drink, not I;” in allusion to the 
well known Arab custom, that whoever gives food or 
drink to another, is bound to protect him at all haz- 
ards. ‘The prisoners were then removed; and all ex- 
cept Raynald having been refreshed with food, they 
were reconducted to the presence of Saladin in his 
tent. The Sultan had determined on his course. Ad- 
dressing himself to Raynald with looks of wrath, he 
reminded him of his cruelty and insolence against the 
Muhammedans and their religion, and invited him now 
to embrace the doctrines of the prophet. As Ray- 
nald declared that he would live and die only in the 
Christian faith, Saladin rose from his seat, drew his 
-scimetar, and with a single blow struck through the 
shoulder of the prisoner. The attendants rushed upon 
him and despatched him. Theterrified king and other 
prisoners expected to share the same fate; but Sala- 
din reassured. them, declaring the massacre of Ray- 
nald to be only the punishment due to his atrocities. 
—All the captive knights, both of the Hospital and of 


Templar, who professed to have 
buried the cross on the field of 
battle, in order to preserve it from 
the infidels; though he was not 
able afterwards to find it again; 
Wilken ibid. p. 288. n. But in the 
“Extraits” of Reinaud, first pub- 


lished in 1822, and again in 1829, 
the circumstances of the capture 
of the cross are narrated by Emad 
ed-Din, as having happened before 
the last conflict upon Tell Hattin, 
p. 195. No writer, however, ex- 
plains what became of it afterwards. 
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the Temple, were beheaded without mercy and in 
cold blood, to the number of two hundred. The king 
and captive princes were transferred to Damascus: 
Saladin was not slow to profit by his victory. ‘The 
fortresses.of the Christians throughout the country, 
had been weakened by drawing off their garrisons to 
the camp at Seftirieh; and the stately host which 
there assembled, had now perished, or been made 
prisoners at Hattin. The castle of Tiberias surren- 
dered the next day; two days afterwards the Sultan 
marched against ’Akka, to which he laid siege; par- 
ties of troops spread themselves through the land in 
various directions, subduing the smaller places; and 
before the end of September, ’Akka, Caesarea, YAfa, 
Askelon, and all the cities of the northern coast, ex- 
cept T'yre, as far as to Beirtit, were in the hands of 
the conqueror. The grand catastrophe was com- 
pleted; and the power of the Christians in Palestine 


fully broken, by the capitulation of the Holy City; ~ 


which took place on the third day of October, three 
months after the battle of Hattin. 


’ 
‘ 


We descended from Tell Hattin, the scene of the 
last struggle in the memorable conflict above de- 
scribed and at 12" 25’ bent our course westwards to 
regain the road we had left. As however this lay at 


writers are: Bohaeddin the secre- 
tary and friend of Saladin, Vit. 
Sal. p. 67, seq. Ibn el-Athir in 
Reinaud Extraits pp. 190-199. 


1) This account of Raynald’s 
death is drawn chiefly from Bohaed- 
din, pp. 70, 71. Comp. Wilken ib. 
p. 289. Reinaud Extraits p. 198.— 


The Frank writers who give the 
details of the battle of Hattin are: 
Bernardus Thesaur. in Muratori 
Scriptores Rer. Ital. Tom. VII. c. 
152, seq. Radulph Coggeshale 
in Martene et Durand Tom. V. p. 
553, seq. Hugo Plagon, ibid. p. 
600, seq.—Arabian eotemporary 


Vou. III. 


*Kmad ed-Din, ibid. The latter 
writer, and perhaps also the two 
others, were present during the 
battle. 

2) Wilken ib. pp. 291-311. 

3) So Ibn el-Athir expressly, 
Reinaud Extr. pp. 195, 196. 
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some distance, we preferred to turn down a cattle- 
track nearer at hand, though still circuitous; a steep 
and stony path, through a narrow and very rugged 
side-Wady. This brought us down at 12" 50 toa 
fine fountain, bursting out just under the western end 
of the Tell, still in the ravine. A few paces before 
coming to the fountain, are the remains of a large 
stone building. All the cattle of the village seemed 
collected around the water; so that at first we could 
hardly approach it. 

The village of Hattin lies close at hand, at the 
mouth of the ravine, which here opens out northwards 
into the lower plain. It is an ordinary village of no 
great size; the houses are of stone, meanly built. 
The plain is narrow, hardly twenty minutes in 
breadth, running from N. W. to S. E., and. forming 
the middle step of descent from the high plain south 
of ‘Tell Hattin, to that of Mejdel and the lake itself. 
On the S. W. it is skirted by the ridge or offset, of 
which the long Tell forms a part; the latter rising on 
this side nearly or quite four hundred feet.! On the 
N. E. it is bordered by what, as here seen, is a slight 
swelling ridge, but on the other side descends steeply 
some three hundred feet to the plain of Mejdel and 
the lake. 

Through this plain, called Sahil Hattin, passes 
down the bed of a mountain torrent, now dry, com- 
ing from beyond er-Rameh in the West of Safed. At 
a point about forty minutes N.'75° E. from the village 
_ of Hattin, this torrent breaks down abruptly through 
the ridge to the plain of Mejdel, by a steep, narrow 
valley, called Wady el-Hamam. In the precipitous 
sides, are the singular ruins and caverns of the castle 
Kulat Ibn Ma’an, of which I shall speak further on. 


1) See above p. 238, 
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Just at the upper end of this gap, on the south side, 
are the ruins of what appears to have been an an- 
cient town. It bears N. 80° E. from Hattin, about 
three quarters of an hour distant; and the people 
said, that among the ruins were columns and the re- 
mains of churches. It is called Irbid, and is unques- 
tionably the spot, which Pococke describes under the 
name of “Baitsida;” where were columns and_ the 
ruins of a large clinreli: with a re door-case 
of white marble.! 

That traveller held it to be the Bethsaida of Gali- 
lee; and granting his report of the name to be cor- 
rect, there would be little room for doubt in the case. 
But here, as in many other instances, I must question 
the accuracy of Pococke’s information. We inquired 
of old and young; but no one knew of any other 
ruins in the vicinity, nor of any other name than Irbid. 
We repeated particularly the names of Bethsaida and 
Chorazin ; but no one had ever heard them. And 
afterwards, we made similar inquiries at Tiberias and 
all along the lake, but with no better success. I must 
therefore believe that Pococke was mistaken in the 
name; or heard it perhaps from the monks, or from 
Arabs in some way connected with them; or not im- 
possibly inguired of his Arab guide, if that were not 
Bethsaida, and received an affirmative reply.” That 
this name is not now known among the common peo- 
ple, is very certain; and there is also good reason to 
suppose, that this place is no other than the ancient 
Arbela of Josephus ; the form Irbid being probably a 
corruption for Irbil. I shall recur to this topic again, 
when I come to speak further of the Kiul’at Tbn 

1) Pococke Vol. Il. p. 68 fol— of Vol. I. In the same way See- 
Irby and Mangles write the name __tzen, at the well-known Khan Min- 
“Hrbed;” and sa there are here yeh, was told that its name was 


“a few Roman ruins; 3 p- 299. Khan “Bat Szaida;” Zach’s Mo- 
2) See the remarks on p. 165 natl. Corr. XVIII. p. 348. 
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Ma’an; with which these ruins are said to be con- 
nected. 

We left Hattin at 1 o’clock for Tiberias, keeping 
near the foot of the Tell, on a general course about 
S. E. by E. along the plain. In this direction were 
numerous threshing-floors belonging to the village; 
and the people were yet engaged in gathering the har- 
vest on the plain. As we passed on, the opening of 
Wady el-Hamim and the site of Irbid lay about 
twenty minutes distant on our left; but the ruins are 
so nearly levelled to the ground, that we could not 
distinctly make them out, even at this short distance. 
Not far beyond is a low water-shed in the plain, di- 
viding it into two basins; that which we had passed 
is drained by the Wady el-Hamam; while the waters 
of that to which we now came, run off through an- 
other smaller Wady, which in like manner breaks 
down through to the lake, a little more than half an 
hour north of Tiberias. 

Across this latter basin fan a small dry water- 
course, coming down from the higher plain on our 
right, from near the reputed place of the miracle of 
the five loaves and five thousand. Down the same 
Wady passes the main Damascus road, as it comes 
from Mount Tabor; leaving Tiberias at some distance 
on the right. We kept on our course, in the direction 
of ‘Tiberias, towards the top of the intervening ridge, 
to which the plain here runs up by a gradual ascent. 
As we rode along, many flocks of the Semermer or 
locust-bird flew up around us; and we could perceive, 
that almost every bird had a locust in its mouth. 
They are a great blessing to the country. 

At 23 o’clock we reached the brow of the height 
above Tiberias, where a view of nearly the whole sea 
opened at once upon us. It was a moment of no little 
interest; for who can look without interest upon that 
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lake, on whose shores the Saviour lived so long, and 
where he performed so many of his mighty works? 
Yet to me, I must confess, so long as we continued 
around the lake, the attraction lay more in these asso- 
ciations, than in the scenery itself. The lake pre- 
sents indeed a beautiful sheet of limpid water, in a 
deep depressed basin; from which the shores rise in 
general steeply and continuously all around, except 
where a ravine, or sometimes a deep Wady, occasion- 
ally interruptsthem. The hills are rounded and tame, 
with little of the picturesque in their form; they are 
decked by no shrubs nor forests; and even the ver- 
dure of the grass and herbage, which earlier in the 
season might give them a pleasing aspect, was already 
gone; they were now only naked and dreary. Who- 
ever looks here for the magnificence of the Swiss 
lakes, or the softer beauty of those of England and 
the United States, will be disappointed. My ex- 
pectations had not been of that kind; yet from the 
romantic character of the scenery around the Dead 
Sea, and in other parts of Palestine, I certainly had 
anticipated something more striking than we found 
around the Lake of Tiberias.’ One interesting object 
greeted our eyes, a little boat with a white sail 
gliding over the waters; the only one, as we after- 
wards found, upon all the lake. - 

We descended the slope obliquely from the N. W. 
towards Tiberias. Here we had our first sight of the 
terrors of an earthquake, in the prostrate walls of the 
town, now presenting little more than heaps of ruins. 
At3 o'clock we were opposite the gate upon the West; 
and keeping along between the wall and the numer- 
ous threshing-floors still in operation, we pitched our 


1) “The lake of Tiberias isa and the scenery is altogether de- 
fine sheet of water, but the land void of character.” Irby and 
about it has no striking features, Mangles, p. 294. 
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tent ten minutes later, on the shore of the lake south 
of the city. 

Tiberias, in Arabic Ttibariyeh, lies directly upon 
the shore, at a point where the heights retire a little, 
leaving a narrow strip, not exactly of plain, but of 
undulating land, nearly two miles in length along the 
lake. Back of this the mountain ridge rises steeply. 
The town is situated near the northern end of this 
tract, in the form of a narrow parallelogram, about 
half a mile long; surrounded towards the land by a 
thick wall, once not far from twenty feet high, with 
towers at regular intervals. ‘Towards the sea, the 
city is open. ‘The castle is an irregular mass of build- 
ing at the N. W. corner. The walls of the town, as 
we have seen, were thrown down by the earthquake 
of Jan. 1, 1837; and not a finger had as yet been 
raised to build them up. In some parts they were still 
standing, though with breaches; but from every quar- 
ter, foot-paths led over the ruins into the city. The 
castle also suffered greatly. Very many of the houses 
were destroyed; indeed few remained without injury. 
Several of the minarets were thrown down; but a slen- 
der one of wood had escaped. We entered the town 
directly from our tent, over the prostrate wall, and 
made our way through the streets in the midst of the 
sad desolation. Many of the houses had already been 
rebuilt ina hasty and temporary manner. The whole’ 
town made upon us the impression, of being the most 
mean and miserable place we yet had visited,—a pic- 
ture of disgusting filth and frightful wretchedness. 

The Jews occupy a quarter in the middle of the 
town, adjacent to the lake; this was formerly sur- 
rounded by a wall with a single gate, which was 
closed every night. We found many Jews in the 
streets; but although I addressed several of them in 
German, I could get only a few words of reply, 
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enough to make out that they were chiefly from Rus- 
sian Poland, and could not speak German. The men 
were poor, haggard, and filthy; the shadows of those 
I had so often seen in the fairs of Leipsic. The Jew- 
ish females, of whom also we saw many, looked much 
better, and were neatly dressed; many of them in 
white. ‘Tiberias and Safed are the two holy cities of 
the modern Jews in ancient Galilee; like Jerusalem 
and Hebron in Judea. This place retains something 
of its former renown for Hebrew learning; and before 
the earthquake there were here two Jewish schools.’ 

Upon this people, it was said, fell here in Tiberias 
the chief weight of the earthquake; and a large pro- 
portion of the hundreds who then perished, were 
Jews.” A Muhammedan, with whom my companion 
fell into conversation at the threshing-floors, related, 
that he and four others were returning down the 
mountain west of the city in the afternoon, when the 
earthquake occurred. All at once the earth opened 
and closed again, and two of his companions disap- 
peared. He ran home affrighted ; and found that his 
wife, mother, and two others in the family, had 
perished. On digging next day where his two com- 
panions had disappeared, they were found dead ina 


standing posture.® 


1) Burckhardt p. 326. Elliott’s 
Travels II. p. 346.—Steph. Schulz 
in 1754 found here 20 youths study- 
ing the Talmud; Leitungen, etc. 
Th. V. p. 200, seq. 

2) See also Schubert’s Reise III. 

. 234. According to the Report 
of Mr. Thomson, who visited Sa- 
fed and Tiberias not three weeks 
after the earthquake, bringing 
alms and aid to the sufferers from 
Beirtt, there probably perished at 
Tiberias about seven hundred 
persons, out of a population of 
twenty-five hundred. Missionary 
Herald, Nov. 1837. p. 438. 

3) In A. D. 1759, Oct. 30th, 
Tiberias was in like manner laid 


waste by a similar earthquake. 
Mariti, who visited it soon after, 
describes it as utterly in ruins; and 
says that several buildings were 
swallowed up; Voyages II. p. 165, 
166. Neuw. 1791. According to 
Volney, the shocks of the same 
earthquake continued for three 
months to disquiet the inhabitants 
of Mount Lebanon; and 20,000 
ersons were reported to have per- 
ished in the valley of el-Buk4’a; 
Voyage I. p. 276, Paris 1787. 
Comp. Bachiene Th. II. Bd. IV. p. 
134.—1 have not been able to find 
any more full account of this earth- 
quake ; which seems to have been 
not less terrific than that of 1837. 
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The earthquake gave of course a terrible blow to 
the prosperity of the town. All the statistics we 
could now obtain, were to the following import: Be- 
fore the earthquake the taxable Muslims were num- 
bered at two hundred; of whom more than one 
hundred had perished, or been impressed as soldiers. 
The Christians are all Greek Catholics; and number 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty men; 
while the men among the Jews were reckoned be- 
tween one hundred and fifty and two hundred. ‘This 
gives scarcely a population of two thousand souls.’ 
The fullest account of Tiberias in modern times, and 
particularly of the Jews, is by Burckhardt. 

Close on the shore, in the northern part of the town, 
is the church dedicated to St. Peter; a long narrow 
vaulted building, rude and without taste, which has 
sometimes been compared not inaptly to a boat turned 
upside down. It is in fact merely a long vault with 
a pointed arch, without windows; having at its west 
end avery small court. This court and church have 
been the usual resting place of Frank travellers in 
Tiberias ; and have in this way become somewhat 
notorious, for the swarms of fleas by which they, as 
well as all the houses of the town, are infested? The 
church belongs to the Latin convent of Nazareth; the 
monks visit it annually on St. Peter’s day and cele- 


1) In 1836 there are said to 
have been three hundred families 
of Jews in Tiberias ; Elliott’s Trav- 
els II. p. 346. Burckhardt in 1812 
gives the population at 4000 souls, 
of whom one fourth part were 
Jews; p. 322. In 1815 the num- 
ber of houses is given by Tur- 
ner, on the authority of a respec- 
table Jew, at 400 Turkish, 100 
Jewish, and 50 Christian; Tour 
etc. Il. p. 140. Berggren in 1822, 
also on Jewish authority, gives the 
number of souls at over 4000, of 


whom only some 300 were gaid to 
be Jews. Reise II, p. 244. 

2) Travels pp. 320-328. See 
also Scholz p. 248, 

3) Hasselquist p. 181. Burck- 
hardt p. 320.. Turner p. 140, 142. 
Irby and Mangles pp. 294, 295. 
Monro I. pp, 309, 313, 316. The 
natives are said to have here the 
current saying: “'The king of the 
fleas has his court at Tibariyeh ;” 
Clarke’s Travels in the Holy Land 
p. 478. 4to. Irby and Mangles l. c. 
Turner 1. c. 
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brate mass; at other times it is lent to the Greek 
Catholics of Tiberias Latin monastic tradition 
places the edifice on the spot, where the miraculous 
draught of fishes took place after our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion, and where he gave his last charge to Peter” Al- 
most as a matter of course, too, the building of the 
church is ascribed to Helena, or at least to the fourth 
century; and even Dr. Clarke chimes in with this ab- 
surdity.2 The pointed arch necessarily limits its anti- 
quity to the time of the crusades, at the earliest; and 
Irby and Mangles further noticed, “that one of the 
stones of the building had part of an inverted Arabic 
inscription on it,” which also goes to contradict the le- 
gend.* We observed no other traces of antiquity 
within the walls. 

Passing out of the city again to our tent, we kept 
on southwards along the lake, to visit the celebrated 
warm baths. On the way are many traces of ruins, - 
evidently belonging to the ancient city, and showing 
that it was situated here; or, at least, extended much 
further than the modern town in this direction. ‘They 
consist mostly of foundations, with traces of. walls, 
heaps of stones, and a thick wall for some distance 
along the sea. Near the middle lie several scattered 
columns of gray granite; twelve or fifteen feet long; 
and at some distance, a single solitary column is still 
standing.» Among the threshing-floors on the West of 
the town, were also two blocks of a column of polish- 


“in the street, not far from the 


1) Burckh: p. 322: Turnér 1. ¢: 

2) Jchn ¢. xxi.) 

3) Nicephorus Callistus in the 
14th century places here one of 
Helena’s reputed churches; VIII. 
30. ‘See above Vol. II. pp. 16, 17. 
Clarke’s Travels etc. pp. 465, 466, 
4to:; See the historical notices of 
Tiberias further on. 

4) Travels p. 295. 

5) According to Burckhardt, 


Vou. III. 


church, is a large stone, formerly 
the architravé of some building; 
upon which are sculptured in bas- 
relief two lions seizing two sheep.” 
Travels p. 322. 

6) Burckhardt speaks also of 
columns of gray granite lying here 
in the sea; and of others opposite 
the town, likewise in the water 3 
pp. 321, 328. 
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ed red Syenite granite, about three feet in diameter; 
they were said to have been carried thither from these 
ruins. These traces of ancient remains extend nearly 
to the baths.! | 

The baths are on a part of the shore a little ele- 
vated above the sea, at the southern end of the strip of 
land above described, and about thirty-five minutes 
from the city. There is an old bathing-house, now in 
decay, though baths for the common people are still 
kept up in it.2. A new building has been erected a few 
rods further north by Ibrahim Pasha; it was com- 
menceéd in 1833, and passes here, and with reason, for 
a splendid edifice. The principal or public bath occu- 
pies the centre of the building, consisting of a large 
circular apartment, with a marble pavement all 
around the circular reservoir in the middle, to which 
several steps lead down. 'The roof is supported by 
columns. 'There are several doors, and between them 
niches or recesses in the wall, for the use of the bath- 
ers. We passed through this apartment, and found 
the heat and steam so very oppressive, that I was 
glad to regain the open air. In the same building are 
private rooms for wealthier guests; furnished in an 
uncommonly good oriental style. In the one we en- 
tered, was a large and beautiful bath of white mar- 
ble. Just above the old building is the round reser- 
voir, arched over ; in which the water from the springs 
is first collected, and suffeted to cool to the proper 


_ 1) The same ruins have been _ probably not older than the eight- 


6ften mentioned; e. g. by Quares- 
mius I]. p. 864. Van Egmond and 
Heyman II. p. 33. Burckhardt p. 
828. Irby and Mangles p. 293, 
seq. Burckhardt says also, that 
there are other remains on. the 
North of the town, on a hill close 
to the sea, which commands the 
town and seems to have been once 
fortified; p. 329. But these are 


eenth century ; see further on, p. 273. 

2) This is the building described 
by Burckhardt ; p. 339. According 
to Seetzen it was erected by Jez- 
zar Pasha; Zach’s Monatl. Corr. 
p- 349. Ih Hasselquist’s day there 
was only a miserable house in 
ruins ; Pe 557. Quaresmius speakg 
only of a hut (tugurium) with two 
rooms ; II, p. 866. 
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temperature for the use of the new baths. There are 
no traces of antiquity visible around the baths. 
According to the bath-keeper, there are four 
springs ; one flowing out under the old building, and 
three others at intervals of a few paces further south? 
A covered channel now runs along before them all, col- 
lecting the water and conducting it to the reservoir ; 
so that the comparatively small quantity which still 
flows in their former channels down to the sea, ap- 
pears merely as if oozing out of the ground, rather 
than as coming from large springs. The more south- 
ern were said to be the largest. The water, as it is- 
sues from the ground, is too hot to bear the hand in 
it; a pocket thermometer held for some time in the 
water, and then examined in the air, stood at 140° F. 
Our friend Mr. Hebard, a short time before,,had care- 
fully examined his thermometer while still in the 
water, and found it standing at 144° F> The taste 
is excessively salt and bitter, like heated sea-water ; 
there is also a strong smell of sulphur, but no taste of 
it. The water deposites a sediment as it runs down 
to the sea, which differs in colour below the different 
springs, being in one white, in another greenish, in a 
third reddish yellow, etc. I am not aware that the 
water has ever been carefully analyzed.* These baths 


1) Irby and Mangles (p. 294) 


speak of a wall beyond the springs, ° 


running from the lake to the moun- 
tain’s side; they regard it as the 
fortification of Vespasian’s camp, 
which is not improbable; see Jos. 
B. J. U1. 10.1. Comp. IV. 1. 3. 

2) The mountain has here a 
dark basaltic appearance. Hassel- 
quist describes the rocks under 
which the springs flow out, as 
composed of a black and some- 
what brittle sulphureous stone, 
which he seems to regard as the 
stink-stone of the Dead Sea; p 
556. See above, Vol. Il, p. 221, 


3) At the time of the earth- 
quake, Jan. 1, 1837, and for some 
days afterwards, the quantity of 
water flowing from the springs is 
said to have been immensely in- 
creased; it was also thought to 
have been hotter than at ordinary 
times. See Mr. Thomson’s Re- 
port, Missionary Herald Nov. 1837, 
p- 438. : 

* 4) Monro speaks of an analy- 
sis made for him by Dr. Turner, 
the result of which is given very 
unsatisfactorily as follows: “The 
deposit consists chiefly of carbonate 
of lime, with a very small propor- 
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are regarded as efficacious in rheumatic complaints, 
and in cases of debility ; and are visited, principally 
in July, by people from all parts of Syria. 

These warm fountains are mentioned by Pliny, 
and also not unfrequently by Josephus and in the Tal- 
mud.! According to Josephus, they were not far from 
Tiberias, and were called Ammaus, signifying ‘ warm 
baths ;’ so that this name would seem to be very pro-- 
bably merely the Greek form of the Hebrew Hammath, 
which has the same signification, and was the name of 
a town belonging to the tribe of Naphtali? 'The Tal- 
mud also everywhere speaks of these baths as the an- 
cient Hammath; and although this position would 
perhaps fall more naturally within the limits of Zebu- 
lun, yet the place might still have been assigned to 
another tribe, as was done in many other instances? 

The present Arabic word for warm baths, is in like 
manner the kindred form Htimmam.—Vespasian for a 
time had a fortified camp near these springs. I find 
no further direct mention of them, except in the Rab- 
binical writings already referred to, until the time of 
the crusades; when Benjamin of Tudela describes 
them, They are rarely spoken of by subsequent 
travellers before the seventeenth century.® 

_ We returned from the baths; and as we sat at 


tion of muriatic salts, differing in 
no respect from that of the Dead 
Sea;” Summer Ramble IJ. p. 312. 
Pococke brought home a bottle of 
these waters, and says: “It was 
found, that they had in them a 
considerable quantity of gross 
fixed vitriol, some alum, and a min- 
eral salt;” Vol. Il. p. 69. fol. See 
also Hasselquist Reise p. 556. 
Burckhardt p. 329. 

pier ino oN: Vs,15, “Ab oe- 
cidente Tiberiade, aquis calidis 
galubri.” Joseph. Ant. XVIII. 2. 
er. Be Jud. 21.6; TV.1, 3. Vit.-§ 


16. For the Talmudic passages, 
see Lightfoot Op. Il. pp. 224, 225. 
Buxtorf Tiberias p. 18. 

2) Joseph “Aupoots Ant. XVIII. 
Ai 3.9 Bea Ds 1V. 1. 3. Heb. man 
Hammath, Josh. xix. 35. i 

3) Lightfoot l. c, Reland Pa- 
laest. p. 161, 1036. See further 
under Capernaum, Note. 

4) Joseph. B. J. 111.10. 1; comp. 
IV. 1.3. See above, p. 259, Note 1, 

5) E, g. Abulfeda Tab. Syr. p. 
84. B. de Salignaco Tom. IX. ¢. 9, 
Cotovic. p. 359. Quaresmius II. p, 
&66, ete. ete. ; 
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evening in the door of our tent, looking out over the 
placid surface of the lake, its aspect was too inviting 
not to allure us to take a bath in its limpid waters. 
The clear and gravelly bottom shelves down in this 
part very gradually, and is strewed with many peb- 
bles. In or after the rainy season, when the torrents 
from the neighbouring hills and the more northern 
mountains, stream into the lake, the water rises to a 
higher level, and overflows the court-yards of the 
houses along its shore in Tiberias.'! The lake fur- 
nishes the only supply of water for the inhabitants; 
it is sparkling and pleasant to the taste; or at least it 
was so to us, after drinking so long of water carried 
in our leathern bottles. Indeed, I should not have hesi- 
tated to have joined Josephus and Quaresmius in pro- 
nouncing it sweet and most potable”? had not some of 
our party discerned in it a slight brackish taste ; which, 
considering the very copious brackish fountains that 
flow into it, is not improbable? Along the shore, 
Schubert picked up shells of the same species of fresh 
water-snails, which he had before found on the shore 
of the Dead Sea near the mouth of the Jordan‘ 

The lake is full of fish of various kinds; and Has- 
selquist was the first in modern times, to note the re- 
markable circumstance, that some of the same species 
of fish are met with here, as in the Nile, viz. Silurus 
and Mugil (chub), and likewise another which he 
calls Sparus Galilaeus, a species of bream.” We had 
no difficulty in procuring an abundant supply for our 


1) Burckhardt p. 332. Turner’s 
Tour II. p. 142. See the remarks 
on the rise of the Jordan, above, 
Vol. II. pp. 264, 265. 

2) Joseph. B. J. I, 10. 7, 
Musnnyluasia Te Omwg eoTd xo 70- 
cyuurtaty. Quaresmius II. p, 862, 
“Non coenosae, paludosae, . vel 
amarae, sed clarae, dulces, potabi- 
les, et fecundae.” 


a 
ov 


3) Schubert limits the brackish 
taste of the water to the shallow 
places along the shore; III. pp. 
237, 238. 

4) Schubert ibid. 

5) Hasselq. Reise pp. 181, 389, 
412, seq. 428, seq. Josephus speaks 
also of kinds of fishes peculiar to 
this lake, B. J. III. 10. 7. 
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evening and morning meal; and found them delicate 
and well-flavoured. The fishing is carried on only 
from the shore; it is usually farmed out by the govern- 
ment; but we did not learn on what terms it was at 


present held! The little boat which we had seen with 
its white sail, as we descended to the city, was now 


lying on.the eastern shore five or six miles distant ; it 
had gone thither in order to fetch wood; and we 
pleased ourselves with the idea of taking a sail in it 
upon the lake the next day. Schubert saw here 
no boat the preceding year; though my companion 
found one, probably the same, in 1834 and again in 
1835? 

The view of the lake from Tiberias embraces its 
whole extent, except the S. W. extremity. The en- 
trance of the Jordan from the North was distinctly 
visible, bearing N. E. by N. with a plain extending 
from it eastwards. Further west, Safed was also seen, 
N.6° W. Upon the eastern shore, the mountain, or 
rather the wall of high table-land, rises with more 
boldness than on the western side, and two deep 
ravines are seen breaking down through to the lake. 
That towards the north is the Wady Semak of See- 
tzen and Burckhardt; the more southern one is Wady 
Fik, bearing E. by N. and having its head near the 
town of the same name? The view of the southern 


1) When Burckhardt was here Turner, it had been built by Jezzar 


in 1812, the fishery of the lake was 
rented at 700 Piastres a year; p. 
882. 

2) Schubert. Reise III. p. 237. 
Pococke made an excursion upon 
the lake in a boat, which was kept 
“in order to bring wood from the 
other side ;” II. p. 69. fol—Seetzen 
in 1806 found a single boat on the 
lake, but not in a state to be used: 
Zach’s Monatl. Corr. XVIII. p, 
850. Burckhardt in 1812 says the 
only boat had fallen to pieces the 
year before ; p.332. According to 


in order to bring wood from the 
eastern shore; II. p. 141. Irby 
and Mangles in 1818 found no boat 
whateyer, p. 295; although Rich- 
ardson a year earlier speaks of see- 
ing two; Vol. II. p. 429. Accord- 
ing to Berggren there was none in 
1822, II p. 242;°and Prokesch af- 
firms the same in 1829; p. 139. 

3) Seetzen in Zach’s Mon. 
Corr. XVIII. p. 347. Burckhardt 
p.281. For the Wady and village 
of Fik, see more in Burckhardt, p. 
279, seq. 


- 
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end of the lake is cut off by a high promontory of the 
western mountain; which projects considerably not far 
beyond the hot springs; we could distinguish only the 
S. E. corner of the sea, bearing about S.S.E. We 
would gladly have followed the shore southwards to 
the outlet of the lake, where the Jordan issues from it; 
but our time did not permit. 

The distance to the southern end of the lake, ac- 
cording to Pococke, is four miles from Tiberias; ac- 
cording to Mr. Fisk it is one hour from the baths! 
Pococke went thither, and describes the end of the sea 
as narrow; the Jordan issues near the western side, 
at first running South for about a furlong, and then 
turning West for half a mile. In this space, between 
the river and the lake, there is a rising ground called 
Kerak, where at present is a Muslim village appa- 
rently recently sprung up. Pococke speaks here only 
of traces of fortifications and ruins ; and so too Seetzen 
and others. On the West of this is a long bridge, or 
causeway on arches, over marshy ground; under 
which the water flows into the Jordan when the lake 
is high, making the site of Kerak an island. There 
are likewise remains of a bridge over the Jordan it- 
self? Here was unquestionably the site of the an- 
cient Tarichaea, which Josephus describes as situated 
below the mountain on the lake, thirty stadia south of 
Tiberias? This was one of the cities fortified by Jo- 
sephus himself; and was taken with great slaughter 
by Titus, acting under the orders of Vespasian.’ 


1) Pocockeé Vol. II. p.'70. See 
Life of Fisk; also Missionary Her- 
ald 1824, p. 308, etc. Berggren 
has also one hour; Reise II. p. 
246. ace 

2)This description is drawn 
chiefly from Pococke, Descr. of the 
East, II. p. 70. fol. It is confirmed 
further by Hardy, Notices of the 
Holy Land, Lond. 1835. p. 236. 
Berggren Reise II. p. 246. Irby 


and Mangles pp. 296, 300. The 
bridge, according to the latter, has 
ten arches. 

3) Joseph. B. J. IIT. 10. 1. Vita 
§ 32. Pliny says also of the lake: 
“A meridie, T'arichaea; ab occi- 
dente Tiberiade, aquis calidis salu- 
bri;” H. N. V.15. See Reland Pa- 
laest. p. 1026, 

4yJos. B. J. Ik. 10. 1-6." Pos 
cocke and also Irby and Mangles 
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About a quarter of an hour east of the Jordan, on 
the shore of the lake at its most southern point, lies’ 
the village of Semakh, containing thirty or forty poor 
mud houses, and a few built of black stone. Accord- 
ing to Burckhardt, the beach along this part of the 
sea is a fine gravel of quartz, flint, and tufwacke ; 
there is no shallow water ; the lake being of consider- 
ible depth close in shore, and without either reeds or 
tushes. The Ghér is here not cultivated, except a 
small tract around Semakh. The village is inhabited 
by Muslims and a few Greek Christians.’ 

I have already adverted to the probable depression 
of the Lake of Tiberias below the Mediterranean,—a 
depression, however, the amount of which is not yet 
accurately ascertained his gives to the deep basin 
of the lake, and the adjacent shores and vallies; a 
climate and vegetable character similar to those 
around Jericho ; though less intense and less marked. 
The thermometer at sunset stood at 80° F. and at 
sunrise the next morning at 75° F. A Sirocco wind 
the next day raised it to 95° F. but it had stood at the 


(as above cited) suggest, that the 
place may have been fortified by 
cutting a channel on the western 
side, by which means it would be 
surrounded with water.—Seetzen 
affirms, that this spot is still called 
Ard el-Mellahah, which he regards 
as synonymous with the Greek 
hame Tarichaea, ‘salting, pick- 
ling” Neither Burckhardt nor any 
other traveller mentions the name 
él-Mellahah here, nor did we hear 
of it as applied to the south end of 
the Lake of Tiberias. But the 
name does actually exist on the 
west of the upper Lake or Haleh; 
and Seetzen probably in writing a 
hasty letter, transferred it by mis- 
take to the wrong lake. See the 
description of the Hileh at the end 
of this section; comp. Burckhardt 

. 316. Also Gesenius’ Notes on 
Burckhardt p. 1054.—Seetzen says 


further, that in summer a crust of 
salt is formed here over a consid~ 
erable tract; but I must doubt the 
correctness of his information. 
Zach’s Monatl. Corr. X VIII. p. 350. 

1) Burckhardt pp. 275, 276. 
For a description of the Ghér and 
the Jordan below the Lake of Ti- 
berias, see above, Vol. If. pp. 258- 
261.—Besides Kerak and Semakh, 
the following places were named 
to us as lying south of the lake in 
the Ghér, viz. el’Obeidiyeh and el« 
Biik’ah on the western bank of the 
Jordan; and Delhemiyeh on the 
eastern bank opposite the latter, 
about half a mile above the mouth 
of the Yarmtk, On the eastern 
shore of the lake, are Khurbet es- 
Stmrah an hour from. Semakh, 
and ?Adweiriban further north; 
comp. Burckhardt p. 279. 

2) See above, Vol. II. p. 595. 
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Same point and even higher on the summit of Tabor. 
‘he winter is apparently much more severe and longer 
at Tiberias, than at Jericho; and even snow some- 
times, though very rarely, falls. At the latter place 
the wheat-harvest was nearly completed on the 14th 
of May; while here at Tiberias it was in about the 
same state of advance only on the 19th of June.. This 
difference may not improbably arise, in part, from the 
greater depth and breadth of the Ghor around Jericho, 
shut in as it is by far loftier and more naked moun- 
tains; and then, too, from the more extensive and 
powerful reflection of the sun’s rays from those moun- 
tains, and from the broad tracts of desert sand which 
occupy the southern portions of the great valley. 

The products of the vegetable kingdom around 
‘Tiberias, are not unlike those near Jericho; but plants 
of a more southern clime are here less predominant. 
Scattered palm-trees are seen; and further north, at 
least around Mejdel, the thorny Niibk appears again ; 
as also the oleander, which we had found in such 
abundance in and near Wady Misa.’ Indigo is also 
raised, but in no great quantity.*?. The usual produc- 
tions of the fields are wheat, barley, millet, tobacco, 
melons, grapes, and a few vegetables. The melons 
raised along the shores of the lake of Tiberias, are said 
to be of the finest quality, and to be in great demand 
at ’Akka and Damascus, where that fruit ripens nearly 
a month later*—The main formation along the lake 
is everywhere limestone; yet around Tiberias, and as 
one approaches it from above, black basaltic stones are 
found scattered upon the surface of the ground, hav- 


1) For the Nuibk see above, Vol. 
II. pp. 210, 292. For the oleander, 
see ib. p. 509. 

2) Turner p. 141. Comp. above, 
Vol. II. p. 293. 

3) Burckhardt p. 323. Burck- 
hardt was told, that the shrub which 


produces the balsam of Mecca, 
thrives well at Tiberias, and that 
several people-had it in their gar- 
dens ; ibid. Schubert searched for 
it; but could neither find it nor hear 
of it; Reise III. p. 238. 
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ing a volcanic appearance; indeed the walls and 
houses of Tiberias are in part built of them.’ ’ 'To- 
wards the north end of the lake, as we shall see, 
they are much more frequent, and thickly cover the 
ground in some places. 

The earliest notice we have of the city of 'Tibe- 
rias, is in the New Testament ;? and then in Josephus. 
The latter relates, that the city was founded by 
Herodes Antipas on the lake of Gennesareth, near the 
warm baths called Ammaus; and was so named in 
honour of his friend and patron the emperor Tiberius.’ 
The Jewish historian gives no hint of its being built 
up on the site of any former place; but the Rabbins, 
with one voice, regard it as occupying the place of the 
Rakkath of the Old Testament; and Jerome affirms 
that it was anciently called Chinnereth*t The first 
hypothesis seems to have arisen, merely from the 
juxtaposition of the names Rakkath and Hammath 
in the biblical text, the latter of which the Rabbins 
held to be at the warm baths;> the second is men- 
tioned by Jerome himself merely as a report.? Both 
are. obviously mere conjectures, which can neither be 
proved nor directly disproved; though the circum- 
stance mentioned. by Josephus, that there were here 
many ancient sepulchres, so that the new city could 
not be inhabited by Jews without becoming cere- 
monially polluted, seems to show that no town had 
formerly occupied the precise spot.’ 

1) Burckhardt p. 321. Schu- 
bert III. p. 232. Dr. Clarke re- 
marked basaltic phenomena be- 
tween Kefr Kenna and Tur’an; p. 


447; comp. p. 464. 4to. Indeed, 
the stones all along that plain are 


olim appellabatur Chenereth.” 
Onomast. art. Chennereth. Comp. 
Deut. iii. 17. Josh. xi. 2. 1K. xv. 20. 
sea Josh. xix. 35. See above, p. 


volcanic. 

2) John vi. 21, 23. xxi. 1. 

3) Jos. Ant. XVIIT..2. 3. B. J. 
Tigo 

4) Josh. xix. 35. Lightfoot Opp. 
Il. p. 223—Hieron. Comm. in 
Ezech. xlviii. 21, “Tiberias quae 


6) Onomast. art. Chennereth: 
“Tiberiadem ferunt hoc primum 
appellatum nomine.” This pas- 
sage is added by Jerome; Euse- 
bius does not mention the rumour. 

7) Jos. Ant: XVIII. 2. 3..Rosen- 
miller Bibl. Geogr. II. ii. p. 75, 
seq. 


- 
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Herod collected inhabitants from all quarters for 
his new city, and granted them many privileges; he 
built here a royal palace, which was afterwards de- 
stroyed in a popular tumult; and favoured the city so 
far, that Tiberias became the capital of Galilee, and 
was not improbably Herod’s chief residence.!. During 
his life, and for some time afterwards, it took rank of 
the earlier Sepphoris; at a later petiod it was be- 
stowed by Nero witha part of Galilee on the younger 
Agrippa, who restored Sepphoris to its former rank as 
the chief city of the district? In the Jewish war 
which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem, Tiberias 
bore also a conspicuous part; especially during the 
command of Josephus in Galilee, who fortified the 
city, and had frequent occasion to visit ,it2 At that 
time there was here an immense Jewish proseucha, a 
house or place of prayer, in which he convened a 
public assembly of the people* The city, as also 
Tarichaea, still belonged to Agrippa; and Vespasian 
undertook to subdue them again to his allegiance. 
As he approached Tiberias, the principal inhabitants 
went out to meet him and made their submission, 
imploring peace. This was granted, in accordance 
with the wish of Agrippa; and the Roman army 
entered and occupied the town.’ ‘They afterwards 
erected a fortified camp at Ammaus, probably not far 
south of the warm baths; which continued to be the 
head-quarters during the siege of Tarichaea. ‘That 
city was captured by troops under the command of 
Titus; but great numbers of the inhabitants having, 
escaped by water in their boats and small craft, Ves- 
pasian caused boats to be built in order to pursue 


1) Jos. Ant. ibid.—Vita § 12, 13. 3) Joseph. Vita § 8, seq. 12, seq. 
—Ibid. § 9. Bachiene Th. II. § 693. 17, oA an ae 53, seq. 63, seq.— 
Rosenmiiller I. c. p. 76. Bog 

2) Jos. Vita § 9, 45, 65. Antiq. 4) ta Vita § 54. 


XX. 8. 4. B. J. Il. 18. 2 See 5) Jos. B. J. Ill. 9. 7, 8. 
above under Sefarieh, p. 202. 
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them on the lake. A naval battle took place, in 
which the Jews were totally overthrown. In this 
lake-fight, and in the capture of the city, the slain 
amounted to six thousand five hundred persons. 
Twelve hundred more, who were either too old or 
too young to bear arms or to labour, were put to 
death in cold blood in the stadium of Tiberias.’ 

It was probably in consequence of this voluntary 
submission of the city of Tiberias to Vespasian, that 
the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem, and in 
still later times, were not only permitted to reside 
here unmolested, but enjoyed many privileges. In- 
deed, the terrible catastrophes, which both under 
Titus and Adrian drove them from the South of 
Palestine, and cut off their approach to Judea and 
Jerusalem, seem not to have fallen upon them with a 
like exterminating power in Galilee They con- 
tinued to occupy this district in great numbers; and 
Epiphanius, himself a native of Palestine, relates in 
the fourth century, that especially Tiberias, Sepphoris, 
Nazareth, and Capernaum, had long been inhabited 
exclusively by Jews; and none of any other nation, 
neither heathen, nor Samaritan, nor Christian, was 
permitted to dwell among them? Indeed, in iis age, 
or shortly before, they had rebelled roa the Ro- 
mans, and Sapphoris been laid in ruins. 

hie itself appears to have remained undis- 
turbed during all these commotions, ending in the 
overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth. Coins of 
the city are still extant, bearing the names of the 
emperors Tiberius, Claudius, Trajan, Adrian, and 
Antoninus Pius. It would seem too that Antone 


1) Joseph, B. J. IIL. 10. 1, 5, 6, 4) § 
9,10. Comp TV. 1 in ) See also above, Vol. II. p. 
2) See above, Vol iL p. 5-7, 11. 5) Eckhel Doctr. Numm. Tom. 


3) apipben. adv. Haeres,L. 11. IIL. p- 426. Mionnet Médailles Ant. 


p- 136. Paris 1622. Tom. Y. p, 48 
BeLud Pel Palaest. p- 1088, seq. ei 
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undertook here the building of a large temple; which, 
being left unfinished, bore afterwards the name of the 
Adrianium.' At any rate, Galilee, and especially Ti- | 
berias, became the chief seat of the Jews after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and their expulsion from 
Judea. The national council or Sanhedrim, accord- 
ing to Jewish accounts, which at first had been trans- 
ferred to Jabneh, came after several removes to 
Sepphoris and then to Tiberias.2 This was about 
the middle of the second century, under the pre- 
sidency of the celebrated Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh ; 
and from this time, Tiberias became for several cen- 
turies the central point of Jewish learning. 

Here their most esteemed Rabbins taught in the 
synagogues; and a school was formed for the culti- 
vation of their law and language. As head of this 
school, Rabbi Judah collected and committed to 
writing the great mass of Jewish traditional law, 
now known as the Mishnah; an immense work, which 
was completed, according to the best accounts, about 
A. D. 190, or as some say in A. D. 220° Rabbi Judah 
died soon after; and with him faded the chief glory of 
the academy. The latter however continued to flour- 
ish more or less for several centuries; although the 
school of Babylon soon became its rival, and at a 
later period eclipsed its fame. In the third century (A. 
D. 230—270) Rabbi Jochanan compiled here the Ge- 
mara, a supplement and commentary to the Mishnah, 
now usually known as the Jerusalem Talmud’ In 


1) Eiphan. adv. Haer. I. 12. p. 
136. Reland Pal. 1039. 

2) Lightfoot Opp. Tom. II. p. 
141-145. Ultraj. 1699. 

3) Buxtorf Tiberias p. 19-24. 
Lightfoot Opp. T. I. p. 145.—See 
in general Basnage Hist. des Juifs 
Tom. III. p. 564. Rotterd. 1707. 

4) Buxtorf Tiber. p. 23. Light- 
foot I. c. p. 145.—The Gemara or 


Talmud of Babylon was the pro- 
duct of the Babylonian school, and 
contains their commentary and 
supplement to the Mishnah, It is 
referred to the sixth century; is 
much more full and minute; and 
is more esteemed by the Jews. 
Buxt. Tiber. p. 24-28. Lightfoot 
l.c. p. 149. 
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the same school is supposed to have arisen the great 
critical collection known as the Masora, intended to 
mark and preserve the purity of the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament.! In the days of Jerome, the 
school of Tiberias continued apparently to flourish ; 
for that father employed one of its most admired 
teachers as his instructor in Hebrew.’ After this 
time there seem to exist no further certain accounts 
respecting it. 

Already, under the reign of Constantine, the ex- 
clusive possession which, according to Epiphanius, 
the Jews had held of Tiberias and other towns of 
Galilee, was broken in upon; and Josephus, a Jew 
who had embraced Christianity, was empowered by 
that emperor to erect churches in Tiberias, Sepphoris, 
Nazareth, Capernaum, and other neighbouring vil- 
lages. In Tiberias, he chose for the site of the 
church the unfinished temple above mentioned, called 
the Adrianium; and being hindered in his proceedings 
by magic arts, he was able to overcome them by a 
miracle, which led to the conversion of many Jews? 
Epiphanius speaks at the same time of a bishop of 
Tiberias ;* but we have no other notice of any such 
dignitary, until the name of John, bishop of Tiberias, 
appears among the subscriptions of the Robber-synod 
of Ephesus, A. D. 449, and again at the council of 
Chalcedon A. D.451.° Another John appears in A. D. 
518; George in A. D.553; and a bishop Basilius is 
named so late as the eighth century® 


1) Buxtorf Tiber. 
Lightfoot 1. c. p. 149. 

2) Hieron. in Praef. ad libr. 
Paralipom. ad Domnionem et Ro- 
gat. Opp. Tom. I. p. 1418. ed. 
Mart. “De Tiberiade quendam 
Legis Doctorem, qui apud He- 
braeos admiratione habebatur, as- 
sumpsi, et contuli cum eo a ver- 
tice, quod aiunt, ad extramum 
unguem,”’ etc. 


p. 28, seq. 


3) Epiphan. ady. Haer. I. 4-12. 
pp. 127-137. 

4) Ibid. I. 4. p. 128. 

5) Labb. Concil. Tom. IV. pp. © 
118, 267, 312. Ibid. pp. 82, 328, 
460, etc. Le Quien Oriens Christ. 
Il. p. 708. 

_ 6) Le Quien ibid. He had pre- 
viously been stationed at Jericho; 
comp. above, Vol. II. p. 301, Note 5. 
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Justinian, in the sixth century, rebuilt the walls of 
‘Tiberias; and the city is barely mentioned by Anto- 
ninus Martyr.’ On the approach of the Persian army 
under Chosroes against Jerusalem, in A. D. 614, the 
Jews of 'Viberias and the neighbouring parts of Galilee 
are said to have joined the expedition; and to them 
Eutychius ascribes the chief slaughter of the Chris- 
tians, on the capture of the Holy City? The emperor 
Heraclius, on his return from Persia, is reported to 
have passed through Tiberias on his way to Jerusalem, 
bearing the true cross.2 With the rest of Palestine, 
both Tiberias and Galilee in A. D. 637 yielded to the 
arms of the Khalif Omar and passed under the Mu- 
hammedan dominion. The only further notice of the 
city before the crusades, seems to be that of St. Willi- 
bald about A. D. 765, who describes it as then con- 
taining many churches and a synagogue of the Jews.t 

Very soon after the crusaders obtained possession 
of the Holy Land, the district of Galilee, as we have 
seen, was given by Godfrey of Bouillon as a fief to 
'Tancred; who subdued Tiberias, and erected here a 
church, as well as others in neighbouring places.> 
The city was also made the seat of a Latin bishop, 
the only suffragan of the archbishopric of Nazareth; 
and the title continued in the Latin church for nearly 
two centuries.” The city appears to have remained 
without interruption in the possession of the Chris- 
tians until A. D. 1187; and the assault upon it by 
Saladin in that year, became the immediate occasion 
of the great battle of Hattin, already described, so 


5) See above, p.197. This was 


1) Procop. de Aedif. Just. V. 9. 
very probably the present church 


Anton. Martyr. Itin. § 7. 


2) See Vol. II. p. 34, Note 1. 

3) Anastasius Biblioth. p. ‘101. 
ed. Paris. See above, Vol. II. p. 36. 

4) Hodoepor. § 16, “Tbi sunt 
multae ecclesiae et synagogae Ju- 
daeorum.” 


of St. Peter, near the shore, ‘as 
above described, p. 256. So too 
Morison,p. 203. 

6) See above, p. 197. Le Quien 
Oriens Chr. III. p. 1302. 
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fatal to the Christian name and power. The castle 
of Tiberias surrendered the day after the conflict.’ 
Benjamin of Tudela had visited the place some 
twenty years before, and found here only fifty Jews 
with a Rabbi at their head; he speaks also of a 
Jewish cemetery, in which, among others, was the 
tomb of R. Jochanan2—At a later period, A, D. 1240, 
Tiberias reverted for a time into the hands of the 
Christians, in consequence of a treaty with the Sultan 
of Damascus; but in A. D. 1247, while in the posses- 
sion of Odo of Montbeliard, it was again subdued by 
the troops of the Sultan of Egypt, and remained 
thenceforth under the Muhammedan dominion? 

From that time onwards until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we know little of Tiberias. Travellers in the four- 
teenth century speak of it as a small place; and Ara- 
bian writers of the same age, who mention it, describe 
chiefly the warm baths. About the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Bonifacius relates, evidently on 
hearsay, that Tiberias was no longer habitable, on 
account of the multitude of serpents; a report which 
Zuallardo and Cotovicus repeat near the close of the 
century ; but which Quaresmius takes pains expressly 
to contradict. The latter writer is the first. to de- 
scribe the city correctly; the inhabitants, he says, 
were Arabs of the worst character; and the ancient 


1) See above, pp. 243, 249. 

2) Benj. de Tud. par Barat. p. 
107. The Jewish Itinerary in Hot- 
tinger’s Cippi Hebraici mentions 
here also this tomb, and especially 
that of R. Akiba with 24,000 of his 
disciples; p. 54. Ed: 2. Comp. 
Lightfoot Opp. II. p. 144. Burck- 
hardt heard of this latter tomb; 
but the number of disciples had 
dwindled to 14,000; pp. 328. 

3) Hugo Plagon in Martene et 
Durand Tom. V. pp. 722, 731. 
(Comp. Marin. Sanut. pp. 215, 


- Thes. IV. 


218.) Wilken Gesch. der Kr. VI. 
pp. 600, 652. Comment. de Bell. 
Crue. pp. 201, 205. : 

4) W. de Baldensel in Basnage 
p- 855. Sir J. Maunde- 
ville p. 115. Lond. 1839. Abulfe- 
dae Tab. Syr. p. 84. Ibn el-Wardi 
ibid. p. 184. Yakat in Schult. Ind. 
in Vit. Salad. art. Tiberias. 

5) Bonif. de perenn. cultu Terr. 
Sanct. in Quaresmius II. p, 864; 
comp. p. 465. Zuallardo p. 250. 
Cotov. Itin. p. 359. 
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church was then used as a stall for cattle. Other 
travellers in the same century, and even later, speak 
of the church in the same manner, and describe the 
town as in ruins and scarcely inhabited! A rich 
Jewess, it was said, had built up the walls, in order 
that the Jews might reside there; but they were very 
soon driven out again by the Turks? 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, Tibe- 
rias made part of the domain of the noted Sheikh 
Dhaher el-’Amr, whose history is related by Niebuhr 
and Volney.? His family belonged to the Bedawin on 
the North of the lake, along the upper Jordan; and 
seems to have acquired considerable power in the 
neighbouring region. On the death of his father 
‘Omar, he succeeded to the possession of Safed; to 
which he afterwards added Tiberias and Nazareth. 
Pococke found him, in A. D. 1738, erecting a fort on 
a hill north of Tiberias, and strengthening the old 
walls with buttresses inside; he being at that time in 
strife with the Pasha of Damascus.* Hasselquist in 
A. D. 1751 relates, that he had recently built up walls 
around the city, and also erected a castle on a_hill 
outside.” In A. D. 1749, Sheikh Dhaher by a sudden 
march got possession of ’Akka, which he fortified; and 
here maintained himself almost as an independent 
chief for many years, against all the attacks and in- 
trigues of the surrounding Pashas. In A. D. 1775, at 


1) Elucid. II. pp. 864, 865. D’Ar- 
vieux Memoires II. p. 276. Pa- 
ris 1735. Von Troilo pp. 429; 430. 
Morison p. 203. So too Van Kg- 
mond and Heyman, Reizen II. p. 


31. 

2) D’Arvieux 1. c. Thevenot 
Voyages II. p. 676. Amst. 1727. 
Yet this appears to be only an old 
story revamped; the same is men- 
tioned by Firer of Haimendorf in 
1566, p. 278. 


Vor. -III. 


3) Niebuhr Reisebeschr. III. p. 
72, seq. Wolney Voyage c. xxv. 
Tom. II. p. 84, seq. Mod. Trav- 
eller in Syria etc. I. p. 6, seq. Lond. 

4) Pococke Deser. of the East, 
II. p. 69. fol.—The ruins spoken of 
by Burckhardt on the North of the 
town are, perhaps remains of this 
fort; see above, p. 258, Note 1. 

5) Hasselquist Reise pp. 181, 
182. 
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the age of ninety years, he was still able to mount a 
fiery horse; but a fleet being sent against him in that 
year by the Porte, he was entrapped by fraud, and 
his head sent to Constantinople.’ 

The French had possession of Tiberias for a short 
time, during the invasion of Syria by Napoleon in 
Ae), 17992 . 


Wednesday, June 20th. It had been our plan to 
proceed from Tiberias along the lake northwards, and 
so by the Jordan and the shore of el-Hileh to Banias. 
Here we proposed to search out all the sources of the 
Jordan, and then take the route up Wady et-Teim by 
Hasbeiya and Rasheiya to Damascus. From this city 
we hoped to cross Anti-Lebanon to Ba’albek, and so 
by way of the cedars over Lebanon to Beirit. For 
all this we still had a sufficient number of days at our 
command. But the time had now come, when the 
disturbances in the North of Palestine were to affect 
our plans, and compel us to change our intended 
course. As we yesterday visited the warm springs, 
we found there a special messenger with a letter from 
our friend Abu Nasir of Nazareth, whom we had left 
only on Monday morning; informing us, that soon 
after our departure news had come, that the rebel 
Druzes from the Lejah had made an inroad upon Has- 
beiya, seized the place by surprise, and killed the 
governor and all the Turkish and Christian inhabit- 
ants. In consequence, not only this road, but also 
that by the bridge and Kuneitirah, had become un- 
safe; inasmuch as the rebels were on the look-out for 


1) Volney |. c. p. 87. Niebuhr 2) See Clarke’s Travels etc. p. 
I Res p- Hieron 479. Ato. etc. ete. 
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caravans and travellers, whom they were said not 
only to rob, but also to murder. 

We did not doubt but that this intelligence was 
very greatly exaggerated; yet as, on inquiry in 'Tibe- 
rias, we learned that similar accounts had been also 
received from the eastern side of the lake, we thought 
it more prudent to obtain further information, before 
we ventured to proceed directly towards Damascus. 
It was evident, that Abu Nasir had considered the 
source of his intelligence as trustworthy ; for his so- 
licitude led him to despatch a special messenger on 
our account ; a kindness which another native would 
hardly have rendered to us. We concluded therefore 
to remain this day encamped at Tiberias; hire the 
little sail-boat, and visit all the places along the west- 
ern shore as far north as to the entrance of the Jor- 
dan; and the next day proceed directly to Safed, 
where we might hope to reine later and more authen- 
tic information. 

Such was, and such is, this land of wars and ru- 
mours of wars! Reports fly current from mouth to 
mouth, of which no one can learn, whether they are 
true or false ; suspense, agitation, and anxiety prevail 
continually ; without the possibility of ascertaining 
whether or not there actually exists the slightest 
‘cause of inquietude. In the present instance, the hopes 
and wishes of the Christian inhabitants of Palestine, 
were strongly on the side of the Egyptian troops. 
“May God give victory to our Effendi,” was the con- 
cluding prayer of Abu Nasir’s letter to us; and_this 
wish was not unnatural, although the war itself was 
totally unjust and conducted with horrible atrocity. 
The Christians were anxious for the success of Ibra- 
him, because this was connected with the mainten- 
ance of the Egyptian government, in opposition to the 
Turkish ; under which, for the first time, they were 
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treated as on an equal footing with the Muhamme- 
dans, and enjoyed rights anda security in person and 
property, which they had never known before. 

We rose early this morning, in the hope of a pleas- 
ant excursion upon the lake, so often honoured by the 
presence of our Saviour. But a strong S. W. ans 
had been blowing all night and still continued ; 
that the boat had not returned, nor could it be mange 
ed. Under these circumstances, we determined to 

set off at once, and proceed to-day along the shore of 
the lake to the entrance of the Jordan; and thence 
to-morrow to Safed. We started accordingly, follow- 
ing along the western wall, which presented a melan- 
choly spectacle of ruin; and leaving the gate at 8" 20’. 
The hill we had descended yesterday, comes quite 
down to the shore on the North of the town; and the 
path leads along its steep side, at some distance above 
the water. At about forty minutes from Tiberias, a 
small Wady breaks down through to the lake, the 
upper entrance of which we had yesterday passed in 
coming from Hattin.' Down this Wady comes the 
main Damascus road from Mount Tabor; and then 
follows the shore as far as to Khan Minyeh. 

Here, at the mouth of the little Wady, is a small 
space of arable plain along the shore, on which were a 
few patches of vegetables; with a miserable hut or 
two for the keepers. On the lower part, just by the 
beach, are five or six fountains near each other, one 
of which is very large and copious ; the water rushing 
forth with violence. ‘The water is clear, and slightly 
brackish ; the temperature was about the same as that 
of the air, not far from 80° F. The place bears the 
name of ’Ain el-Barideh, “ Cold Spring ;” in distine- 
tion from the hot sources on the South of Tiberias. 


% 7 


a 


1) See above, p. 208. 
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We saw here for the first time a kind of structure, 
which we are not fully able to explain. Each foun- 
tain had once been enclosed by a round reservoir of 
stone, ten or twelve feet deep, perpendicular on the 
inside, and fifteen or twenty feet in diameter; only 
two of these are still in tolerable preservation. The 
obvious purpose of these structures was, to raise and 
retain the water at a considerable height above the 
fountain; on the same principle as the reservoirs at. 
‘the celebrated Ras el--Ain near Tyre. But whether 
it was thus raised for bathing, or for other uses, it is 
difficult to decide. The former is not perhaps improb- 
able; and the waters may anciently have been used 
in some connection with the hot baths; though we did 
not learn that any medicinal virtue is attributed to 
them at the present day. ‘The reservoirs may or may 
not be of ancient workmanship; there seemed to be 
no distinctive marks about them.’ Upon the plain 
grow oleanders and trees of the Nubk. 

Beyond this spot, the mountain again comes down 
to the shore; and the path leads, as before, along its 
side above the water. At 93 o’clock another large 
plain opened before us; and just here lies el-Mejdel, 
a miserable little Muslim village, looking much like a 
ruin, though exhibiting no marks of antiquity. From 
Tiberias hither, or rather from beyond the hot baths, 
the general direction of the coast is about from S. E, 
to N. W. But from this point onwards the coast 
trends off towards the N. N. E. while the hills retire 
in a curve, leaving a beautiful plain an hour in length 
and about twenty minutes in breadth, in the form of 
an irregular parallelogram, verging almost to a cres- 
cent. On the S. W. the mountain forpls the ridge 


1) Irby and Mangles speak of of Buckingham Jean with difficulty 
these as ancient Roman baths; recognise the place; Travels in 
p-299. Inthe exaggerated account Palestine 4to. p. 465. 
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or step between this plain and the Sahil Hattin is 
steep, and not less than three or four hundred feet 
high. ‘The Wady el-Hamam breaks down through it 
a quarter of an hour west of Mejdel, and its bed runs 
to the lake just north of that village’ On the W. and 
N. the hills are lower, and rise less abruptly from the 
plain. At the northern extremity of the plain, lies the 
ruined Khan Minyeh; while Mejdel is quite at the 
S. E. corner. . 

The name Mejdel is obviously the same with the 
Hebrew Migdal and Greek Magdala ; and there is lit- 
tle reason to doubt, that this place is the Magdala of 
the New Testament, chiefly known as thenative town 
of Mary Magdalene. ‘The ancient notices respecting 
its position are exceedingly indefinite ; yet it seems to 
follow from the New Testament itself, that it lay on 
the west side of the lake. After the miraculous feed- 
ing of the four thousand, which appears to have taken 
place in the country east of the lake,? Jesus “ took 
ship and came into the coast of Magdala ;” for which 
Mark writes Dalmanutha.’ Here the Pharisees began 
to question him; buthe “ left them, and entering into 
the ship again, departed to the other side ;” an ex- 
pression which in the N.'l'. is applied almost exclu- 
sively to the country east of the lake and the Jordan4 
Thence he goes to the eastern Bethsaida, where he 
heals a blind man; and so to Caesarea Philippi> This 
view is further confirmed by the testimony of the Rab- 


1) See above, pp. 250, 252. 

2) According to Mark vu, 31, 
Jesus went from the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon into the Decapolis; in 
which connection the miracle is im- 
mediately related, Mark viii. 1—9. 
But all the cities of the Decapolis, 
except Scythopolis, lay on the Kast 
of the lake and the Jordan; Ono- 
mast. art. Decapolis. Jos. B. J. UI. 
9.7. Reland Pal. p. 203. - Rosen- 
miller Bibl. Geogr. II. ii. p. 11, seq. 


3) Matt. xv. 39. Mark viii. 10. 
Of Dalmanutha we have no further 
trace. 

4) Mark viii. 13, axqiGev etc rb 
wéoav. Comp. Matt. xvi.5. For 
this use of co wéoay, see Mark v. 
1. x. 1. Luke viii. 22. Also with- 
out adjuncts, Matt. viii. 18, 28. 
Mark iv. 35. ete. 
= 5) Mark viii. 22, 27. Matt. xvi. 
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bins in the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled at Tiberias ; 
who several times speak of Magdala as adjacent to 
Tiberias and Hammath or the hot springs.! The 
Migdal-el of the Old Testament in the tribe of Naph- 
tali, was probably the same _place.2—Quaresmius 
mentions here the present name, and recognised the 
place as the Magdala of Scripture? 

Half an hour west of Mejdel, in the high. perpendi- 
cular cliff forming the N. W. side of Wady el-Hamam, 
are situated the singular remains of Kilat Ibn Ma’an, 
to which I have already alluded* These were 
visited and described by Burckhardt, and also by 
Irby and Mangles; and, as we were not aware at the 
time of any thing antique about the place, we therefore 
passed on without examining it more closely. Accord- 
ing to the latter travellers, the castle is situated in the 
“high perpendicular cliff, which from its projecting 
situation and steep sides, forms a natural barrier on 
two sides of a triangle; the other side being defended 
by a wall of rough masonry, with numerous projecting 


1) Lightfoot Opera II. p. 226. 
Yet Lightfoot himself (as also 
Cellarius) places Magdala on the 
East of the lake, on no better 
ground, it would seem, than: be- 
cause itissometimes called=43 S437 
Migdal Geder, which he translates 
Magdala of Gadara; ib. pp. 226, 
413. But, even if such be the 
meaning, this name occurs only 
in the Talmud of Babylon; which 
in this case is of far less authority. 
—The text of Josephus too, in the 
earlier editions, hasa Magdala inthe 
vicinity of Gamala; Vita § 24. 
But, according to Havercamp, all 
the manuscripts, instead of Mag- 
dala, read here Gamala; which 
he has consequently restored in the 
text. See Gesenius’ Noteson Burck- 
hardt p. 1056. 

2) Josh. xix. 38. 

3) Quaresmius II. 866. The 
testimony of this author was prob- 


ably unknown to Lightfoot; and 
has been overlooked by most: later 
writers, who adopted the view of 
the latter. Comp. Bisching Hrd- 
beschr. Th. XI. p. 491.. Van Eg- 
mond u. Heyman Reizen II. p. 
37.—Steph. Shulz also finds Mag- 
dala here an hour northof Tiberias; 
Leitungen etc. V. p. 205. Whether 
this was the Magdalum Castrum 
of Brocardus, is less certain, though 
most probable; c. V. p. 174. It is 
doubtless that of a writer of the 
same century, who after speaking 
of the Mensa Domini, goes on to 
say: “Ibi prope juxta mare Tibe- 
riadis versus Tabariam est locus 
qui dicitur Magdalon,” etc. See 
Steph. Baluzii Miscellanea, Tom. 


VI. p. 369. Paris 1713. 8. 


4) See above pp. 250, 252. It 
seems to have been first mentioned 
by Pococke, II. p. 67. fol. 
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turrets.”! Burckhardt’s account is more distinct: “In 
the calcareous mountain are many natural caverns, 
which have been united together by passages cut in 
the rock, and enlarged in order to render them more 
commodious for habitation. Walls have also been 
built across the natural openings, so that no person 
could enter them except through the narrow commu- 
nicating passages ; and wherever the nature of the al- 
most. perpendicular cliff permitted it, small bastions 
were built, to defend the entrance of the castle, which 
has thus been rendered almost impregnable. The 
perpendicular cliff forms its protection above; and 
the access below is by a narrow path, so steep as not 
to allow of a horse mounting it. In the midst of the 
caverns several deep cisterns have been hewn. ‘The 
whole might afford refuge to about six hundred men; 
but the walls are now much damaged.—A few vaults 
of communication, with pointed arches, denote Gothic 
architecture.” 

I have ventured to copy this description, because 
it accords remarkably with the account given by Jo- 
sephus, of certain fortified caverns near the village 
Arbela in Galilee. They are first mentioned in con- 
nection with the march of Bacchides into Judea; at 
that time they were occupied by many fugitives, and. 
the Syrian general encamped at Arbela long enough 
to subdue them.’ When Herod the Great took pos- 
session of Sepphoris, these caverns near Arbela were 
occupied by a band of robbers, who committed depre- 
dations and distressed the inhabitants throughout the 


1) Irby and Mangles, p. 299. 
According to the same travellers 
(ibid.) “there are some curious old 
convents” in the side of the cliff 
between. Mejdel and the mouth of 
Wady el-Hamam; they are de- 
scribed as “ being built several sto- 
ries high in the perpendicular cliff, 
with galleries,” etc. These we did 
not notice. 


2) Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 331. 
_ 3) Joseph. Ant, XII. 11.1. This 
is doubtless the same event record- 
ed in 1 Macc. ix. 2, where Bac- 
chides is said tohave subdued Mes- 
saloth in Arbela. The word Mes- 
saloth (Mecoudw.9-) may perhaps be 
nothing more than the Heb. nibova, 
in the sense of steps, stories, ter- 
races; see 2 Chr. ix. 11. 
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region. Herod first sent a detachment of troops to 
take post at Arbela, toactas a check upon their depre- 
dations; and after forty days followed with his whole 
force, in order to exterminate them. On his approach, 
they boldly gave him battle, and at first routed his 
left wing ; but the battle turning against them, they 
were put to flight, and pursued beyond the Jordan. 
Herod now laid siege to the caverns; but as they were 
situated in the midst of precipitous cliffs, overhanging 
a deep valley, with only a steep and narrow path 
leading to the entrance, the attack was exceedingly 
difficult. Parties of soldiers were at length let down 
in large boxes, suspended by chains from above, and 
attacked those who defended the entrance with fire 
and sword, or dragged them out with long hooks and 
dashed them down the precipice. In this way the 
place was at last subdued.'—The same caverns were 
afterwards fortified by Josephus himself, during his 
command in Galilee, against the Romans ; in one place 
he speaks of them as the caverns of Arbela, and 
in another as the caverns near the lake of Gennesa- 
reth.? According to the Talmud likewise, Arbela lay 
between Sepphoris and Tiberias.’ 

All these circumstances seem to me very ere rere 
to identify the Arbela of Galilee and its fortified cav- 
erns, with the present Kiil’at Ibn Ma’an and the ad- 
jacent site of ruins now known as Irbid.* This latter 
name is apparently a corruption of Irbil, the proper 
Arabic form for Arbela;? for although this change of 


1) Jos. Ant. XIV. 15.4,5. B. 
J. 1. 16. 2-4. The latter account 
is the most full. 

2) Vita § 37, ‘Agpidov o7yhavov. 


B. Jetie B06, To Ege. LDevvyocg : 


any Aurny amnhoc, 

3) Lightfoot Opp. I. p. 231. 

4) The first suggestion of this 
identity was made, I believe, by 
the Reviewer of Raumer’s Palas- 


Vou. III. 


tina in the “Gelehrte Anzeigen” of 
Munich, Nov. 1836. p. 870, seq. 

He does not, however, bring for- 
ward all the grounds. 

5) See above pp. 251, 252. The 
Arbela where Alexander’s great 
battle took place, is still called in 
Arabian writers Irbil; see Schult. 
Ind. in Vit. Salad. art. Arbela. 
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l into d, is very uncommon, yet the same name Irbid is 
found also in a large village in the region east of the 
Jordan, where we know there was another Arbela.’ 
The same Arbela of Galilee may not improbably have 
been the Beth-Arbel of the prophet Hosea.*—It is sin- 
gular, that no mention of this fortress occurs during 
the time of the crusades. William of Tyre describes 
indeed a very similar fortified cavern, which was re- 
garded as impregnable; but he places it expressly in 
‘the country beyond the Jordan, sixteen Italian miles 
from Tiberias.’ 

* The plain upon which we now entered from Mejdel, 
is at first called Ard el-Mejdel, but further on takes the 
name of el-Ghuweir, “ Little Ghoér;” which strictly 
perhaps includes the whole. It is unquestionably the 
Gennesareth of Josephus.*. Our attention and inquiries 
were now directed, I may say with the most absorb- 
ing and exciting interest, to a search after some trace 
of the long lost Capernaum, so celebrated in the New 
Testament, as our Lord’s. residence and the scene of 
several of his miracles; a city in that day “exalted 
unto heaven,” but now thrust down so low that its 
very name and place are utterly forgotten. We had 
indeed begun our inquiries among the people of Naza- 
reth, and pursued them systematically ever since; but 
as yet with no success. We now, however, were ap- 
proaching the spot where the-city must have stood; for 


1) Euseb. et. Hieron. Onomast. the former to the latter is more fre- 


art. Arbela: “Est usque hodie vi- 
cus Arbel trans Jordanem in fini- 
bus Pellae.” There seems little 
ground to doubt, that this is the 

resent Irbid (Burckhardt writes 

rbad) the chief town of a district 
east of Um Keis, the ancient Ga- 
dara; Burckhardt’s Travels, pp. 
268, 269. See Second Append. XI. 
3. p. 163.—There is no question 
but that d@ and / are kindred 
sounds ; though the change from 


quent than the reverse; e. g. 
Heb. "9 and 594;  whs and wad ; 
Heb. Six, Chald. dy and 3x; 
Greek and Lat. ’Odvacerg Ulysses ; 
daxgvor lacryma, See Gesenius 
Lex. Heb. lett. 5. 

_ 2) Hos. x. 143 where it is im- 
plied that Beth-Arbel was regard- 
ed as an impregnable fortress. 

3) Will. Tyr. XXII. .15, 21. 
4) Joseph. B. J. Ill. 10.8. 
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there was every reason to suppose, that it \lay in or 
near the plain of Gennesareth; or at least must have 
been situated not very far beyond. 

We took a path along the inner side of the plain, 
at the foot of the western hills, in order to examine 
some ruins which were said to exist in that direction. 
Our course was about N. by W. At 92 o’clock we 
were opposite to Wady el-Hamam, as it breaks down 
through between two lofty ledges of rock. In the 
Wady, we were told, below the castle, are the ruins 
of a village called Khiirbet Wady el-Hamim, with 
some patches of ground tilled by the peasants of Mej- 
del." We soon struck an artificial water-course com- 
ing down from before us, in which was a considerable 
brook, irrigating this part of the plain. This we fol- 
lowed up, and found it scattering its rills and diffusing 
verdure in all directions. At 10" 10’ we reached a 
large and beautiful fountain, rising immediately at the 
foot of the western line of hills. At first we had taken 
it for the source of the brook which we had followed 
up; but we now found, that the latter is brought from 
the stream of Wady er-Riibtidiyeh further north ; and is 
carried along the hill-side above this fountain, to water 
the more southern parts of the plain. 

The fountain bears the name of ’Ain el-Mudauwa- 
rah, “ Round Fountain ;” it interested us exceedingly ; 
for we then held it, (though as I now think incorrectly, ) 
to be the same which Josephus describes as watering 
and fertilizing the plain of Gennesareth, and which 
he says was called by the inhabitants Capharnaum? 
It is enclosed by a low circular wall of mason-work, 


forming a reservoir nearly a hundred feet in diameter ; 


the water is perhaps two feet deep, beautifully limpid 
and sweet, bubbling up and flowing out rapidly in a 


1) Comp. Burckhardt p. 331. 2) Joseph. B. J. II. 10. 8. 
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large stream, to water the plain below. Numerous 
small fish were sporting in the basin; which is so 
thickly surrounded by trees and brushwood, that a 
stranger would be apt to pass by without noticing it.’ 
The oleander (Difleh) was growing here in great 
abundance, now in full bloom; and Nutbk-trees were 
also very frequent. The waters of this fountain irri- 
gate the ground between it and the lake; but those 
from Wady er-Ribiidiyeh, being higher up and still 
more copious, are carried over the more northern and 
southern ‘portions of the plain. 

Admitting that this fountain was the Capharnaum 
of Josephus, there was every reason to suppose, that 
the city of Capernaum must have lain somewhere in 
the vicinity. ‘The western hill above the fountain, as 
we could perceive here, and had also noticed from 
Hattin, is strewed with large stones, having at. a dis- 
tance much the appearance of ruins. I ascended it 
therefore, excited with the eager hope of finding some 
trace of a former site, which then I should hardly 
have hesitated to consider as the remains of Caper- 
naum. But my hope ended in disappointment; a few 
stones had indeed been thrown together; but there 
was nothing which could indicate, that any town or 
village had ever occupied the spot. The stones which 
cover the hill, are of the same dark colour and volca- 
nie character, as those around Tiberias. From this 
point, looking up through Wady el-Hamam, I could 
perceive the site of Irbid. | 

After a stop of twenty minutes at ’Ain el-Mudau- 


1) Several travellers must have 
passed on this route between Hat- 
tin and Safed; but I find the foun- 
tain certainly mentioned only by 
Poeocke, who also held it to be the 
Capharnaum of Josephus; Descr. 
of the East IL. p.71 fol. Probably 
Firer of Haimendorf means the 


same; p. 275. Nurnb. 1646. Qua- 
resmius indeed speaks of a fountain 
Capharnaum; but he expressly 
describes it as under the Mount of 
Beatitudes so called, adjacent to 
the village of Hattin; Il. p. 870. 
See above, p. 250. ' 
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warah, we proceeded on the same course along the 
foot of the hills, and in ten minutes (at 10° 40’) reach- 
ed the opening of Wady er-Riibiidiyeh, coming down 
from the N. W. The hills are here low and gentle. 
The Wady brings down a very copious stream of 
pure water; which is scattered over the plain in all 
directions, by means of small canals and water-cours- 
es. Here is a deserted mill, which might easily be 
repaired ; and also the remains of two or three oth- 
ers. Upon a slight eminence on the north side, are 
the remains of a village called Abu Shisheh; which 
we visited, in order to see if there was any thing, 
that could be referred to Capernaum. But here 
too are no traces of antiquity; no hewn stones nor 
any mason-work; nothing indeed but the remains of 
a few dwellings, built of rough volcanic stones; some 
of them still used as magazines by the Arabs of the 

plain. A Wely with a white dome marks the spot.’ 
From this point, as well as from the hill over the 
Round Fountain, there was a fine prospect of the beau- 
tiful plain as it lies along the sea. It is exceedingly 
fertile and well watered ; the soil, on the southern part 
at least, is a rich black mould, which in the vicinity 
of Mejdel is almost a marsh. Its fertility indeed can 
hardly be exceeded ; all kinds of grain and vegeta- 
bles are produced in abundance, including rice in the 
moister parts; while the natural productions, as at 
Tiberias and Jericho, are those of a more southern 
latitude. Indeed, in beauty, fertility, and climate, the 
whole tract answers well enough to the glowing 
though exaggerated description of Josephus. Among 
other productions, he speaks here also of walnut- 

trees; but we did not note whether any now exist.” 
1) From Abu Shisheh, Mejdel 2) According to Josephus this 


bore S. 8° E. and Khan Minyeh tract would be almost a paradise ; 
NN. 62° E. BT. 1Kt. 10..8. 


> 
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_ Excepting the portion around Mejdel, this plain is 
not tilled by the Fellahs, but is given up entirely to 
the Arabs dwelling in tents, the Ghawarineh; who 
seem here and further north to be an intermediate 
race, between the Bedawin of the mountains and des- 
erts and the more southern Ghawarineh. <A small 
tribe of them encamp in this quarter, called es-Seme- 
kiyeh ; who keep a few buildings in repair in Abu 
Shiisheh, which they use as magazines. A Sheikh 
was riding about upon a fine horse, entirely naked 
except his loins; and two or three others were lazily 
opening a water-course, to carry the water to a dif- 
ferent point in the plain. 

Thus far we had followed one of the roads from 
Tiberiasto Safed; which hence proceeds up Wady er- 
Riibiidiyeh. Wenow turned N. E. still along the foot 
of the hills, on a direct course to Khan Minyeh. Set- 
ting off at 11" 10’ we passed, after a quarter of an 
hour, a limestone column lying alone in the plain, 
some twenty feet long; and at least two feet in diam- 
eter; we could discern no trace of any site or ruins 
in the vicinity. ‘The northern part of the plain is less 
abundantly watered than the southern ; in some parts 
the ground was dry and parched, and thorny shrubs 
were growing thickly. At 114 o’clock the dry bed of 
a Wady crossed our ‘path, coming down from the 
western hills, and called Wady el-- Amid; probably 
from the column we had passed. Higher up in the 
mountains, it was said to receive a tributary called 
Wady el-Leim6én; or not improbably the main Wady 
may there bear that name. 


1) Burckhardt, in passing along 
the shore, gives the name el-Lei- 
mon to both the Wadys el-’Amad 
and er-Ribidiyeh, regarding them 
as branches of one and the same. 
Jacotin’s map has the latter as el- 
Leimo6n, and the former as er-Ri- 


bidiyeh. We were aware of all 
this at the time, and made very 
minute inquiries of people on the 
spot; but obtained only the re- 
sults given above in the text. Po. 
cocke still more incorrectly makes 
the brook el-Leimén pass down 


¢ 
$ 
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We reached Khan Minyeh, not far from the shore, 
at the northern extremity of the plain, at 11" 50’; 
having thus occupied an hour and a half in passing 
from Mejdel around the-inner side of the plain, while 
the distance along the shore is reckoned at one hour. 
The Khan is now in ruins; it was once a large and 
well-built structure, corresponding to the Khans at 
Lejjin, et-Tujjar, Jubb Yasuf, and others along the 
great Damascus road. The place is mentioned under 
its present name by Bohaeddin in 11892 The Khan 
is spoken of by Fiirer of Haimendorf, in A. D. 1566 ; 
and then at long intervals by Quaresmius,; by Nau, by 
Van Egmond and Heyman, by Schulz, and in the pres- 
ent century by Burckhardt and others.? Between the 
Khan and the shore, a large fountain gushes out from 
beneath the rocks, and forms a brook flowing into the 
lake a few rods distant. Over this source stands a 
very large fig-tree; from which the fountain takes its 
name, Ain et-Tin. Near by are several other springs. 
Our guides said these springs were brackish; but 
Burckhardt, who rested for some time under the great 
fig-tree, describes the water of the main source as 
sweet. Along the lake is a tract of luxuriant herb- 
age, occasioned by the springs; and on the shore are 
high reeds. Large flocks and herds were at pasture 
in this part of the plain—A few rods south of the 
Khan and fountain, is a low mound with ruins, occu- 


through Wady el-Hamam; Vol. 
II. p.71.—Burckhardt says further, 
that from about this spot he saw a 
village on the hills called. Senjul, 
half an hour east of Hattin. This 
I am unable to explain; we made 
all possible inquiry, but could hear 
of no such name or village. The 
only place so situated in relation to 
Hattin, is the site of Irbid above de- 
scribed.” See Burckhardt p. 319. 

- 1) Burckhardt p. 320. It is 
probably a large hour. 


2) Bohaed. Vit. Salad. p. 98. 
He too writes the name el-Minyeh. 
3) Firer writes the name Mini, 
Reisebeschr. Nirnb. 1646. pp. 276, 


277. Quaresmius has it Menich, 


Tom. Il. p. 868. Nau, Elmenie, p. 
570. Van Egmond and Heyman, el 
Moinié, Reizen Il. p. 38. Steph. 
Schulz, Almuny, Th. V. p. 205. 
See Burckhardt p. 319. 

4) Ali Bey speaks of several 
patches of rice in the vicinity ; 
Travels II. p. 260. 
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pying a considerable’ circumference. The few re- 
mains seemed to be mostly dwellings of no very re- 
mote date; but there was not enough to make out 
any thing with certainty. We could not learn that 
the spot bore any other name than that of Khan Min- 
yeh. Close on the North of the Khan and fountain, 
rocky hills of considerable elevation come down 
again quite to the lake. | 


_ Khan Minyeh, or rather the mound with ruins, is 
one of the various places which, in the absence of all 
certainty, have been regarded as the site of the an- 
cient Capernaum. ‘The descriptions of most travel- 
lers, who profess to have seen the remains of that | 
city, are in general so very indefinite, that it is almost 
as difficult to determine what. point they mean, as it 
is to look for the city itself; but in the present in- 
stance the testimony of Quaresmius is express, that 
the Capernaum of his day was at a place with a Khan 
called by the Arabs Minyeh.’ After long inquiry and 
investigation, my own mind inclines also to the opin- 
ion, that we are here to seek for the probable posi- 
tion of the ancient Capernaum; at least, as it seems 
to me, there are various probabilities in favour of 
this spot, which do not exist in connection with any 
other. 

Often as Capernaum is mentioned in the New 
Testament, as the residence of our Lord and the scene 
of his teaching and miracles, there yet occurs no spe- 
cification of its local situation; except the somewhat 
indefinite notice, that it lay “upon the sea-coast, in 


1) Elucid. 11. p. 868, “etmisera- nuneupatur.” See too Surius p. 
bile diversorium, in quod se via- 324. Comp. Firer von Haimen- 
tores recipiunt, Arabice Menich orf p.277. Korte p. 309. 
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the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim.”” “This last 

expression must not be urged too far, nor taken too 
literally. It does not necessarily imply, that Caper- 

naum was on, or even near, the line of division between 

the two tribes; but only, that it lay on the sea within . 
the territory of those adjacent tribes; which we know 
extended along the western coast of the Lake-of Ti- 
berias.” Some other incidental notices in the Gospels, 
serve to point out more nearly the part of this western 
coast, where Capernaum was situated. After the mi- 
raculous feeding of the five thousand on the eastern 
side of the lake, three of the Evangelists relate, that 
the disciples took ship to return to the other side; and 
it was on this passage that Jesus came to them during 
the storm, walking on the water According to Mat- 
thew and Mark, “when they were thus gone over, they 
came into the land of Gennesareth.”* But John relates 
more definitely, that the disciples in setting off from 
the eastern shore, “ went over the sea toward Caper- 
naum ;” and after Jesus had stilled the tempest, “‘im- 
mediately the ship was at the land whither they 
-went;” he further relates, that the multitude also 
“took shipping and came to Capernaum seeking for 
Jesus,” and found him there, or at least not far dis- 
tant... From all these notices it follows conclusively, 
that Capernaum lay on that part of the western shore, 
known as the region of Gennesareth—The evangelist 
Reland and others, against the 


identity of the hot baths ‘of Tibe- 
rias with the ancient Hammath, 


1) Matt. iv. 13. * 
2) A parallel case is twice pre- 
sented in Mark vii. 31, “ And again, 


departing from the coasts (ta dv) 
of Tyre and Sidon, he came unto 
the sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the coasts of Decapolis.” 
Here the word translated “ coasts,” 
is the same which in Matt. iv. 13, 
is rendered “borders ;” for which 
in Mark vii. 24 we have also weo- 
gva.—The view taken in the text 
does away the objection, urged by 


Vou. Il. 


viz. that the latter was in Naphtali, 
while Capernaum, which lay north 
of Tiberias, was supposed to be on 
the line of division between Naph- 
tali:and Zebulon; Reland Pal. pp. 
161, 1036, seq. See above, p. 260. 

3) Matt. xiv.. 13-32. Mark vi. 
32-51.. John vi. 1-21. ; 

4) Matt. xiv. 34. Mark vi. 52. 

5) John vi. 17, 24, 25. 
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Mark likewise says, that the disciples set off to go over 
the lake to Bethsaida;' from which, in connection 
with the preceding notices, it further follows, that the 
Bethsaida of Galilee lay near to Capernaum, and 
probably in the same tract of Gennesareth.’ 

But this land of Gennesareth on the western side 
of the lake, as we learn from Josephus, was no other 
than the fertile plain which we had just traversed, 
extending along the shore from el-Mejdel on the South 
to Khan Minyeh on the North’ The same writer 
gives its length at thirty stadia and the breadth at 
twenty ; which, although a mere estimate, is never- 
theless not greatly remote from the truth. He de- 
scribes in glowing terms its fertility and the excel- 
lence of its climate, which enabled it to produce the 
fruits of different climes all the year round* It was 
well-watered, and particularly by a fertilizing foun- 
tain, which was held by some to be a vein of the Nile; 
‘because it produced fish resembling the Coracinus 
found in the lakes around Alexandria. This fountain 
was called by the inhabitants Capharnaum. Jose- 
phus here mentions no town of this name; but the 
conclusion is irresistible, that the name as applied to 
the fountain, could have come only from the town; 
which of course must have been situated at no great 
distance.® Where then in the plain are we to seek 
for this fountain and the adjacent town 2? 


1) Mark vi. 45 ; comp. vs. 53.— 
See generally Lightfoot Opp. II. p. 
227. 


2). So too Epiphanius speaking 
of Bethsaida and Capernaum, says: 
OU (Lox0dY OYTOY TAY TOMMY TOUTwY 
to dvootywatr. Adv. Haer. lib. II. 
p. 437. Paris 1622, 

3) Joseph. B.J.II.10.8. Accord- 
ing to Josephus the tract Gennesar 
extends along the shore (ragatetver 
natch tov aiyaior); he does not say 
on which side of the lake; but the 


notices in the N. T. and the Tal- 
mud, as well as the nature of the 
country, fix it upon the western 
shore. 

4) See above, p. 285, seq. See 
also the notices from the Talmud, 
Lightfoot Opera II. p. 227; where 
it is described as “locus vicinus 
Tiberiadi, in quo sunt horti et Pa- 
radisix” 

5) Capernaum is in Greek Ke- 
zeoveovu, in later Heb. nim “Bs 


(cogloy rapaxdrjaceng Origen. III. p. 
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The Round Fountain above described, ’Ain el- 
Mudauwarah, forms so striking a feature in the plain, 
that we were at once disposed, like Pococke, to regard 
it as the Capharnaum of Josephus; and our fruitless 
search after traces of some ancient site in the vicinity 
has already been detailed.| This circumstance of 
itself detracts from the probability, that this was the 
fountain intended by Josephus; and we may add, fur- 
ther, the fact of its lying far back from the sea; where 
a person passing on the great road along the shore, 
would hardly be aware of its existence. Besides, in 
describing the plain as “watered by a fertilizing foun- 
tain,” the writer could not well refer exclusively to 
the Round Spring, or to any other; for the main irri- 
gation comes from the more abundant stream of Wady 
er-Ribiidiyeh; which is now, and doubtless was of 
old, carried to various parts of the plain on both sides 
of that fountain. 'The expression indeed can amount 
to nothing more, than that there was in the plain a 
fountain called Capharnaum, which aided in watering 
and fertilizing it. Thus understood, the language 
applies as well to ’Ain et-Tin near the Khan, as to 
-the Round Fountain; inasmuch as the former creates 
a most luxuriant herbage and rich pastures in this 
quarter of the plain. ‘The supposition too, that the 
fountain in question was a vein of the Nile, may be 
far more aptly referred to ’Ain et-Tin near the shore, 
than to the Round Fountain further inland. In the 
latter there could be no fish fit for use, nor could fish 
of any size pass between it and the lake; while the 


686), i. e. Villa consolationis, or Chald. Rab. Talm. p. 1081. A 

perhaps Nahum’s village. This of Heb. form p1y2 “p>, which has 

course could never eriginally bethe sometimes been assumed, nowhere 

name of a fountain. For the Rab- occurs. So already Jerome, “ villa 

Bate hee ei ye oe poe eee pulcherrima ;” Comm. in Matt. xi. 
rasch Cohel. f. 85. 2. : 

Lex. Rabb. p. 118. Buxtorf Lex. 1) See above, pp. 283, 284. 
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former, being so near, might easily come to be regarded 
as the avenue, by which the fish of the Nile (and the 
like species. certainly exist here) were supposed to 
have found their way into these waters.’ 

- Taking into account all these circumstances, Iam 
disposed to rest in the conclusion, that the source ’’Ain 
et-Tin is the fountain mentioned by Josephus as Ca- 
pharnaum; and that the ancient site near by, is the 
Capernaum of the New Testament. 'This conclusion 
is further strengthened by one or two other notices. 
Josephus relates in his Life, that in a skirmish near 
the Jordan, where it enters the Lake of Tiberias, his 
horse sunk and fell in the marshy ground; by which 
accident his wrist being dislocated, he was carried to 
the village of Kepharnome, and thence the next night 
to Tarichaea at the south end of thelake? This vil- 
lage without much doubt was Capernaum; and Jose- 
phus was naturally carried on the great road along the 
shore, first to this place and then to Tarichaea; the 
distance of the former from the entrance of the Jordan 
being about two hours. 

Most of the later notices are indefinite and of little 
value. Eusebius and Jerome merely speak of Caper- 
naum as existing in their day, on the borders of the 
lake; Epiphanius says it was inhabited only by Jews, 
and that under Constantine, the Jewish convert Jose- 
phus obtained permission to erect there a church? 
Antoninus Martyr, in the sixth century, mentions only 
the house of Peter as converted into a church. But 
Arculfus, at the close of the seventh century, is more 
definite. He appears to have proceeded from Tiberias 
northwards along the lake, and then ascended the 

1) See above, p. 261. 3) Euseb. et. Hieron. Onomast. 
' 2) Joseph. de Vita sua §72. In art. Capharnaum. Epiphan. adv. 
this later work, the writer gives to Haer. pp. 128, 136. Par. 1622. 


the Hebrew name a more regular See above, p. 270. 
Greek form, Kepoovawy. 
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mountain to the reputed place of feeding the five thou- 
sand,’ whence he saw Capernaum without visiting it. 
He describes the town as without walls, stretching 
along the shore from West to East in a narrow tract 
between the mountain and lake, having the mountain 
on the North and the lake on the South? This de- 
scription applies well enough to Khan Minyeh, and to 
no other place along the lake; for no other spot is 
thus shut in by a mountain on the North? 

During the nine subsequent centuries, Capernaum 
is indeed several times mentioned, but so indefinitely, 
that it is impossible to discover, whether the writers 
had any correct knowledge respecting the place; or 
even to tell, where they supposed it to be situated * 
Quaresmius, as we have seen, is the first to connect 
definitely the site of Capernaum with the present Khan 
Minyeh. hat all traces of larger edifices have now 
disappeared, may be accounted for by the vicinity of 
Tiberias ; since the stones may easily have been car- 
ried off by water, and swallowed up in the walls and 
other structures of the latter city. 

On a fair consideration of all these particulars, 
they seem to me to give great strength to the foregoing 


1) See above, pp. 240, 241. 

2) Adamnanus II. 25, “ Quae 
(Capharnaum), ut Arculfus refert, 
qui eam de monte vicino prospexit, 
murum non habens, angusto inter 
montem et Stagnum coartata spa- 
tio per illam maritimam oram longo 
tramite protenditur, montem ab 
aquilonali plaga, lacum vero ab 
australi, habens, ab.occasu in ortum 
extensa dirigitur.” The whole ac- 
count is copied in full by Reland, 
Pal. pp. 683, 684. 8 

3) So especially the ruins at 
Tell Ham, as we shall hereafter 


ee. 

, 4) Thus St. Willibald merely 
speaks of a house and wall, Ho- 
doepor. § 16. Brocardus describes 


Capernaum as “ vicus humilis, vix 
septem habens casas piscatorum ;” 
but no one can tell exactly where 
he would place it, though most 
robably at Khan Minyeh, or a 
eague (as he says) from the foot 
of the Mount of Beatitudes ; mean- 
ing probably a point on the shore 
not far from Mejdel; c. IV. p. 173. 
With this position Marinus Sanutus 
likewise Bppssionty coincides ; 
since he seems to make Capernaum 
two leagues distant from the north- 
ern extremity of the lake; p. 247. 
See further under Tell Ham. 
More indefinite still are: Anselmus 
in Basnage Thesaur. IV. p. 784. 
Firer von Haimendorf p. 275. 
Nurnb. 1646. Cotovic. Itin. p. 359. 
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conclusion, that the ancient Capernaum was certainly 
situated in the land of Gennesareth, the present el- 
Ghuweir; and that the fountain so called by Josephus, 
was probably the present ’Ain et-Tin. This latter 
point is perhaps the only one, as to which a question 
can fairly be raised. At any rate, the facts here 
brought together, if they do not absolutely determine 
the position of Capernaum to have been at Khan Min- 
yeh, do yet conclusively show, that it could not have 
been at another place often pointed out as its site; 
namely Tell Him, which lies on the shore further N. 
FE. an hour distant from any part of the tract of Gen- 
nesareth. | 

The Bethsaida of Galilee, the city ef Andrew and 
Peter and Philip, we have seen above, must have lain 
very near to Capernaum, and probably in the same 
tract Gennesareth.' The same is true of Chorazin, 
which is mentioned only in immediate connection with 
Bethsaida and Capernaum; and which according to 
Jerome lay on the shore of the lake, two Roman miles 
distant from the latter place.—In all probability 
Bethsaida and Chorazin were smaller villages, on the 
shore of the plain Gennesareth, between Capernaum 
and Magdala I am not aware, however, that there 
is any historical notice of them since the days of Je- 
rome; and it is therefore in vain to assign at hap-haz- 
ard the position of towns, every trace of whose name 
~ and site has long since been obliterated. By this re- 
mark, I would be understood as expressing the deli- 
berate conviction, that the various points fixed on by 
travellers and others as the definite sites of Bethsaida 


1) John xii. 21. i. 44—The same article the text of Eusebius 


Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, later Ju- 
lias, we shall have occasion to 
speak of further on.—See above, p. 


290. 
2) Matt. xi. 21. Luke x. 13. 
Onomast. art. Chorozain. In the 


has been corrupted to 12 Roman 
miles. : 

3) Hieron. Comm. in Esa. ix. 
1, “Lacum Genesareth, in cujus 
litore Capernaum et Tiberias et 
Bethsaida et Chorozaim sitae sint.” 
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and Chorazin, can have no better foundation than the 
conjecture of the moment.’ 

I have said that the very names of Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, and Chorazin, have perished; and such 
was the result of our minute and persevering inquiry 
among the Arab population, both Fellahin and Be- 
dawin or Ghawiarineh, along all the western shore of 
the lake, and around its northern extremity. No 
Muslim knew of any such names, nor of any thing 
which could be so moulded as to resemble them. Yet 
the Christians of Nazareth are of course acquainted 
with these names from the New Testament; and es- 
pecially, both the Latin and Greek Catholics in Naza- 
‘reth and also Tiberias, are still more likely to be 
familiar with them, through their intercourse with the 
Latin monks. They have thus learned to apply them 
to different places, according to the opinions of their 
monastic teachers; or as may best suit their own 
convenience in answering the inquiries of travellers. 
In this way I would account for the fact, that travel- 
lers have sometimes heard these names along the lake. 
Whenever this has not been in consequence of direct 
leading questions, which an Arab would always an- 
swer affirmatively,’ the names have doubtless been 
heard either from the monks of Nazareth, or from 
Arabs in a greater or less degree dependent on them? 


1) Thus, as we have seen, Po- 
cocke finds Bethsaida at Irbid, and 
Seetzen at Khan Minyeh. Nau 
places it at Mejdel, Voyage p. 578. 
Quaresmius apparently between 
Khan Minyeh and Mejdel, Il. p. 
866; others at Tabighah, etc. etc. 
2) See the remarks on p. 165 of 
Vol. I. 

3) Turner relates that Burck- 
hardt told him in Cairo, there was 


a village in this vicinity called 
“ Kafer Naym ;” but Burckhardt in 
his Travels makes not the slightest 
allusion to any such name; nor 
could Turner himself hear of any 
such name or place along the lake ; 
Tour etc. II. p. 143.—Parthey also 
gives the name Capernaum in Ara~ 
bic letters, as being still extant; 
but it appears on inquiry, that he 
obtained it at Nazareth ; Berghaus’ 


drinkable. 
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From Khan Minyeh and the plain el-Ghuweir, the 
coast along the lake runs in a general direction N. E. 
quite to the entrance of the Jordan. The high rocky 
ground on the North of the plain, extends out asa 
promontory quite into the lake ; so that only a narrow 
and difficult path, hewn in the rock, leads around its 
point above the water.’ The great Damascus road 
passes up the hill directly from the Khan, and keeps 
along on a more northerly course over the high ground, 
by the Khan Jubb Yusuf, and so to the Jisr Benat 
Ya’kob, the bridge over the Jordan south of the lake 
el-Hiileh 

We set off at 11°55’; our muleteers choosing to 
ascend the hill on the Damascus road, as the easiest ; 
whence we again descended without a path to the 
shore on the other side of the promontory, about fif- 
teen minutes distant from the Khan. After a few 
minutes more, we came at 12°20 to ’Ain et-Tabighah. 
Here is a small village in a little plain or Wady, with 
a very copious stream bursting forth from immense 
fountains, slightly warm, but so brackish as not to be 
The stream drives one or two mills; and 


Memoir zu s. Karte von Syrien p. 
45.—Richardson professes to have 
heard from Arabs, in reply to a di- 
rect question, that Capernaum and 
Chorazin were quite near, but in 
ruins. There may be here some 
doubt as to the correctness of the 
report; or, if such a reply was ac- 
tually made (as he says) by per- 
sons asking for charity, they of 
course gave such an answer as 
would be likely to propitiate the 
travellers and open their purses. 
Travels, etc. Il. p. 443.—Pococke, 
as we have seen, heard the name 
Bethsaida at Irbid; see above, p. 
251. Seetzen heard it at Khan 
Minyeh; for which I am unable to 
account, except on the supposition, 
that he was so much off his guard 
as to ask leading questions. Zach’s 


Monatl. Corr. XVIII. p. 348. The 
spot however had long before been 
held to be Bethsaida; so Radzivil 
in Reissb. IL. p. 154.—Pococke 
says he inquired for Chorazin, but 
could only hear of a name Gerasi; 
Vol. Il. p. 72. fol. Iam not aware 
that even this has been found by 
others. 

1) Nau p. 571. Berggren II. 
p- 250. Monro IL. p. 5. 

2) This great road between 
Egypt and Syria, thus leading 
along the lake, might, if necessary, 
not Rig ae be taken as the 
“way of the sea,” Isa. ix. 1. [viii. 
23.) Matt. iv. 15. But this ex- 
pression in the sacred text proba- 
bly implies nothing more than the 
region along the sea, the territo- 
ries of Zebulun and Naphtali. 


le 
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double the same quantity of water runs to waste. 
Several other mills are in ruins. These mills were 
erected by the celebrated Dhaher el-’Amr already 
mentioned ; and now belong to the government. They 
are farmed by people in Safed; and are served by 
Ghawarineh, for whom a few tents were pitched near 
by. ‘The rent paid to the government is from twenty- 
five to thirty purses. Just east of the mills, on the 
right of the path, is a brackish fountain enclosed by a 
circular wall of stone, or a reservoir, like those at 
"Ain el-Barideh; it is called ’Ain Eyaib or Tanntir 
Eytb, “ Fountain or Oven of Job.”—I find et-Tabig- 


hah mentioned by Cotovicus in A. D. 1598; but the — 


name seems not to appear again until the time of 
Burckhardt; though Seetzen notices the brackish 
stream.’ 

As we proceeded, the path led along the gentle 
slope of the hills, which here come quite down to the 
shore; but they rise from it far less abruptly and to 
a much less elevation, than on the South of the plain 
el-Ghuweir. The ground is strewed very thickly with 
the black volcanic stones already described; among 
which was an abundance of grass, now dry and 
scorched by the sun. At 1 o’clock we came to the 
ruins of Tell Him, situated on a small projecting 
point or rather curve of the shore, slightly elevated 
above the water. Behind this spot the land slopes 
upward very gently and gradually for a considerable 
distance; but does not merit the name of mountain, 
unless in the most general sense; it certainly cannot 


1) Taboga, Cotov. p. 359. els pp. 468, 469. 4to.—This spot, 
Seetzen in Zach’s Monatl. Corr. et-Tabighah, has sometimes been 
XVIII. p. 348. The name stands reported as Bethsaida; so Furer 
uponhismap. Burckhardt’sTrav- von Haimendorf in 1566; p. 277. 
els, p.318.. Buckingham’s account Niurnb. 1646.  Elliott’s Travels, 
of et-TAbighah is drawn chiefly Lond, 1839. Vol. II. p. 348. 
from his own imagination; Trav- 


Vou. Il. 38 


de 


. 
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be said to enclose the tract of ruins between it and 
the sea. The path passes at some distance from the 
ruins, along the gentle acclivity above; and as we 
turned aside to visit them, we had to pick our way 
among the profusion of volcanic stones. 


. The ruins at Tell Ham are certainly very remark- 


able; and it is no wonder, that in the absence of all 
historical or traditional account respecting them, they 
should have been regarded as marking the site of 
the ancient Capernaum. Here are the remains of a 
place of considerable extent; covering a tract of at 
least half a mile in length along the shore, and about 
half that breadth inland. They consist chiefly of the 
foundations and fallen walls of dwellings and other 
buildings, all of unhewn stones, except. two ruins. 
One of these is a small structure near the shore, the 
only one now standing; on a nearer approach, it is 
seen to have been laid up in later times, with the 
hewn stones, columns, and pilasters of former build- 
ings.’ Not far off are the prostrate ruins of an edifice, 
which, for expense of labour and ornament, surpasses 
any thing we had yet seen in Palestine. 

The extent of the foundations of this structure, is 
no longer definitely to be made out. We measured 
one hundred and five feet along the northern wall, 
and eighty feet along the western; perhaps this was 
their whole length. Within the space thus enclosed 
and just around, are strewed, in utter confusion, numer- 
ous columns of compact limestone, with beautiful 
Corinthian capitals, sculptured entablatures, orna- 
mented friezes, and the like. The pedestals of the 
columns are often still in their place, though some- 
times overturned and removed. The columns are 


1) This is probably the “small for small boats” we did not remark. 
church of white marble” of which Vol. II. p. 72. fol. A 
Pococke speaks. His “round port 
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large, but of no great length. Here we found, for the 
first time, the singularity of double columns; that is, two 
attached shafts, with capitals and base, cut from the 
same solid block. The shafts are parallel, showing that 
they were not intended to form the corner of a colon- 
nade. ‘The same singularity is seen on a much larger 
scale, in some of the immense Syenite columns of the 
ancient church in Tyre. Another peculiarity here, 
consists in several blocks of stone, nine feet long by 
half that width, and of considerable thickness, on one 
side of which are sculptured pannels with ornamental 
work, now defaced.. They have much the appearance 
of a stone door; but have no mark of having been 
suspended, and were more probably employed as pilas- 
ters, or perhaps as pannels, in the ornamented wall. 

The stones of this edifice were Mrge; and the 
whole must once have been an elegant structure. 
The material is everywhere compact limestone ; 
unless some of the blocks may be regarded as_pass- 
ing over into a coarse marble. 'The character of the 
building it.is difficult to determine. We could discern 
no connection of the foundations with the shore; and 
could only regard the structure as having been either 
a church or a heathen temple. But the only distinc- 
tive mark (if such it be) in favour of the former suppo- 
sition, was the circumstance, that the longest direction 
of the building appears to have been from West to 
East. The confusion is too great and hopeless, to 
admit of any certainty. Some slight excavations 
had recently been made among these ruins; we could 
not learn by whom or for what purpose. ‘The founda- 
tions were thus laid open in spots; but not enough to 
make out the plan. 

The whole place is desolate and mournful. The 
bright waters of the lake still break upon its shore, 
and lave the ruins; as once they reflected the edifices 
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and bore the little fleets of what of old was ‘no mean 
city.’ But the busy hum of men is gone. A few 
Arabs only of the Semekiyeh were here encamped in 
tents; and had built up a few hovels among the ruins, 
which they used as magazines.’ 

_ That these nameless ruins should have been taken 
for Capernaum, was not unnatural; they are obviously 
the remains of a place of some importance, of which 
it is perhaps no longer possible to ascertain the name. 
The considerations already adduced, which show with 
certainty that Capernaum was connected with the 
plain of Gennesareth, prove conclusively that these 
ruins, an hour distant from that plain, cannot mark its 
site. Yet the opinion which regards them as Caper- 
naum goes back for some centuries, and perhaps nearly 
to the time of the crusades; it existed apparently along 
with that, which fixed the site at Khan Minyeh. I find 
the name of Tell Him for the first time in Nau, and 
then in Pococke; both of whom visited the spot, and 
speak of it as the place then commonly shown as 
Capernaum.’ The same position, however, is perhaps 
assigned to Capernaum by Marinus Sanutus in the 
fourteenth century; while Brocardus, on the other 
hand, apparently refers the latter to Khan Minyeh? 


1) From Tell Him the bearings 
were: Tiberias S. 20° W. Me;- 
del S. 45° W. ‘Tell Hattin 8. 52° 
W. ' 

2) Nau writes the name Telh- 
houm; Voyage p. 572. Pococke 
has Telhoue, and strangely enough 
supposes it to be the site of Ta- 
richaea ; Vol. II. p. 72. fol—Korte 
in the same year (1738) seems to 


have been pointed to Khan Minyeh 


as Capernaum ; p. 309. 

3) Marin. Sanut. p. 247, “Ca- 
farnaum prope latus aquilonare 
maris Galileae ad duas_ leucas.” 
If these “two leagues” are to be 


estimated from a point on the. 


shore near Mejdel, apparently as- 
sumed as the foot of the Mount of 
Beatitudes, of which the writer had 
just been speaking; they serve to 
fix the site of his Capernaum at 
Tell Ham. Brocardus as we have 
seen, places it at one league from 
the same place at the foot of the 
same mountain; his account then 
answers to Khan Minyeh; c. IV. p. 
173. See above, p. 293, Note 4. If 
however the two leagues of M. Sa- 
nutus are to be reckoned from the 
north end of the lake, as is most 
probable, they reach to Khan Min- 
yeh; and he then coincides with 
Brocardus. 
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The next notice of Tell Him is by Burckhardt, who 
speaks only from hearsay; and since his day the spot 
has not unfrequently been visited! We inquired par- 
ticularly, both of the Arabs encamped here and of 
others along the coast, whether there was now or 
formerly any different name for these ruins; but they 
had never heard of any other than Tell Him, 

We left this interesting place at 1" 25’, and soon 
crossed a dry Wady, of which we could here learn no. 
name; but found next day, that higher up towards 
the North, it is called ’Aytin et’ Abbasy. The ground 
continues all the way to rise gently from the lake 
towards the North; but there is no high hill, no steep 
acclivity, as along the southern parts of the lake. 
The surface is everywhere strewed with the same 
biack stones; and the path lies at some distance from 
the shore. At 1°50’ we crossed a shailow Wady near 
its head, with a little water rising from small springs 
just by; it is called Wady el-Eshsheh. At 23 o’clock, 
after an hour and five minutes from Tell Him, we 
reached the banks of the Jordan, just at its entrance 
into the lake. The river here runs near the foot of 
the western hills, which next its valley are steep, but 
not high; while on the other side of the stream, a fine 
fertile plain stretches off along the end of the lake, 


which have been made upon this : 


1) Burckhardt inreturning from 


Jerash, speaks of Tell Him as on 
the east side of the lake; but after- 
wards, in passing from Safed to 
Tiberias, he places it correctly ; pp. 
279, 319. Subsequent visitors are: 
Buckingham p. 472.4to. Berggren 
Reise II. p. 250. Monro II. p. 8. 
Elliott II. p. 349, etc.. Seetzen 
passed along this road, but does 
not speak of Tell Him; though the 
name is found on his map; Zach’s 
Monatl. Corr. XVIII. p. 348. 

2) The etymological attempts 


name, verge upon the ludicrous. 
One thinks it has affinity with Dal- 
manutha ; another, that it is deri- 
ved from the Greek Tedwvoy, ‘ cus- 
tom-house;’ and a third, that Ca- 
phar being exchanged for Tell, the 
present form is by contraction for 
Tell Nahum, instead of Caphar 
Nahum. See Buckingham p. 474. 
Berggren Reise II. p. 250. Elliott 
II. p. 349.--The word Ham in the 
Arabic language signifies ‘a herd 
of camels.’ 
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for an hour or more, quite to the mountains which 
skirt the eastern shore. 

The estuary of the Jordan here presents an unusual 
appearance. The strong southerly winds have driven 


up a bank of sand before the mouth, which now rises 


above the water, and being connected with the east- 


ern shore, extends out for fifteen or twenty rods S. W. 
forming a channel for the river for some distance along 


the shore on that side. We had thought of crossing 
the Jordan and encamping on the other bank; but as 
we found the stream not easily fordable with the lug- 
gage, and the ground also at this point was not favour- 
able for encamping, we concluded to go to some tents 
which we saw on the western bank, eight or ten 
minutes higher up. An intervening marsh, occupied 
in part as a rice-field, compelled us to make a circuit 
quite to the foot of the hills; and after a quarter of an 
hour we reached the tents and pitched for the night in 
their neighbourhood. Among the tents were several 
huts slightly built of reeds; these are common in this 
quarter, as well as around the south end of the Dead 
Sea. The Ghawarineh who dwell here, have a few 
magazines rudely built of stone. Other similar en- 
campments of the same people, are scattered upon 
the plain east of the river. | 

This plain, skirted, as I have said, on the East by. 
the mountains which enclose the lake, is shut in also 
on the North by similar mountains of considerable 
altitude, which approach close to the Jordan higher 
up, and confine it to a valley of no great width. The 
plain has much the appearance of an alluvial deposit 
brought down by the Jordan ;! or more probably driven 
up by the prevailing southerly winds from the bottom 
of the lake. At the N. W. corner of the plain, a lower 


1) Bo Seetzen, Zach’s Monatl. Corr. XVIII. p. 346. 
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spur or promontory from the northern mountains, runs 
out for some distance southwards along the river, and 
forms for a time the eastern wall of its valley. . On its 
southern extremity we could distinguish ruins; the 
people on the spot call it simply et-Tell, and knew 
for it no other name! The plain itself bears the 


name of Batihah, signifying a low tract liable to be 


overflowed by streams. : 


As we approached the north end of the lake, I had 
for some time felt myself unwell. The thermometer 
for some hours had risen to 95° and 96° F. with a 
strong S. W. wind of the same temperature, sweeping 
over the lake. I had perhaps unwisely exerted my- 
self too much, in ascending the hill by the Round 
Fountain under such circumstances, and then in over- 
taking the party on foot at Wady er-Rubtidiyeh. 
Whatever might be the cause, I now felt myself 
seized by a burning fever, and the wind came over 
me with a scorching glow; although to my compan- 
ions it was cooling and refreshing. I sought fora 
shade; but not a tree was in sight which afforded 
one; the many thorn-bushes, although large, yielded 
no shadow; and all I could do, while the tent was 


pitching, was to cast my Arab cloak over one of these 


latter, in order to procure shade at least for my head, 
while I lay down for a few moments in the vain hope 
of sleep. But the heat was too scorching, and I was 
glad to retreat as soon as possible to the tent, heated 


1) This appears naturally tobe distance east of the Tell in ques- 
the “Tallanihje” of Seetzen; tion. We heard of nosuch name 
Zach’s Monatl. Corr. XVIII. p. nor village. 

346, seq. But on looking further, 2) Burckhardt heard of this 


it would seem, that Seetzen travel- 
led from the bridge Benat Ya’k6b, 
not along the Jordan valley, but 
over the higher land further east ; 
and therefore may possibly have 
reached the plain and the village 
“ Tallanihje” on its border, at some 


“ 
<* 


name as he crossed the Jordan at 
the bridge higher up; and' by a 
not unnatural mistake applies it to 
a village at this point; p. 316. 
His orthography is also incorrect ; 
see Freytag Lex. Arab. Tom. I. 
p- 130. - ; 


4, « 


x fe 
“> 


ne. 
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and confined as the air there was. We had proposed 
to cross the river in order to explore the beautiful 
plain, and examine several sites of ruins which 


the Ghawarineh spoke of; and the Sheikh, a very 
civil and intelligent man, had offered to accompany 


us. But in my present state, it would. have been 
madness for me to attempt such an excursion; and I 
was therefore compelled, with sadness, to see my com- 
panions depart without me. My only remedy lay in 
abstinence and sleep. ‘They were absent nearly two 
and a half hours, and returned highly gratified. The 
following notices of the plain are drawn chiefly from 
Mr. Smith’s' notes. 

Taking the best mules, and accompanied.by the 
Sheikh on his fine mare, they forded the river below 
our tent near the lake on a sand-bar, where the water 
came half way up the sides of the mules. Leaving 
the ford at 5 o’clock, their course lay at first about 
S. 40° E. along the shore. In five minutes they came 
to the ruins. of a village of moderate size called el- 
A’raj, consisting entirely of unhewn volcanic stones, 
like those along the western coast. The only relic of 
antiquity noticed here, was a small sarcophagus of 
the same material. 

Proceeding still in the same direction along the 


coast, they reached at 5® 20’ the similar village of el- 


Mes’adiyeh. ‘The houses, built of the same species of 
stone, are mostly in ruins; but several of them are kept 
in a sort of repair by the Ghawarineh, as’ magazines 
for their grain and other products! 

The Sheikh spoke of Dikah as another like ruin, 
further down upon the coast; they went on and 
reached it at 5°47. It occupies a slight eminence 
projecting a little into the lake, and is considerably 


1) The following bearings were A’raj N. 40° W. et-Tell N. 5° E. 
taken here: Tiberias S. 89° W.: Dtkah about 8. 25° E. 


. 
. 


: ae fa 
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larger than either of the villages already described. - 
Like them, it is composed entirely of volcanic stones, 
and several of the houses are repaired as magazines. 
It lies within a short distance of the eastern moun- 
tains, where they come down to the sea and give to 
the coast a southern direction.! 

The party had. now rode, in forty-seven minutes, 
over nearly the full length of the plain along the lake, 
but at a much more rapid pace than usual; so that 
the whole distance may be taken at somewhat more 
than an hour, according to the ordinary rate of travel 
with mules. ‘The average breadth they estimated at 
perhaps half the length. The general direction of the 
coast from the mouth of the Jordan to Dikah is about 
S. 25° KE. From Dikah to the Tell the course lay 
diagonally across the plain, and afforded an opportu- 
nity of examining it more closely. It is perfectly 
level, and a more fertile tract can scarcely be imag- 
ined. There is a striking resemblance between it 
and the Ghuweir north of Mejdel, in form, elimate, 
soil, and productions; yet the Batihah appears, if any 
thing, to be superior. Like the other, it is given up 
to the Ghawarineh, who cultivate upon it wheat, bar- 
ley, millet, maize, and rice. Burckhardt says the in- 
habitants raise large quantities of cucumbers and 
gourds, which they carry to the market of Damascus, 
three weeks before the same fruits ripen there. 'The 
excellent honey, which according to that traveller is 
produced here, we did not hear of’ The Ghawarineh 
have also large herds of horned cattle, among which 
are many buffaloes; all these were now returning 
from pasture across the plain, to pass the night near 
the tents of their owners; and presented a greater ap- 


1) From Dikah, Tiberias bore 2) Burckhardt’s Travels in Sy 
8. 54° W. Kiran Hattin 8: 70° ria, ete. p. 316. 
W. et-Tell N. 5° W: 
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pearance of ease, not to say of wealth, than we had 
yet seen among the Arabs. 

These buffaloes are of course a different species 
from the vast herds bearing that name, which roam 
over the western wilds of North America. They are 
very common in Egypt, being kept both for milk and 
for labour; and are found also in Italy, especially in 
the Pontine marshes. In Egypt, as likewise here and 
around the lake el-Htleh, they are mingled with the 
neat cattle, and are applied in general to the same 
uses. But they are a shy, ill-looking, ill-tempered 
animal. 'They doubtless existed anciently in Pales- 
tine; though probably in a wild state, or unsubdued to’ 
labour, as at the present day in Abyssinia.' The re- 
mark was made to mein Egypt, that the Abyssinians, 
when they come to that country, are astonished at the 
comparative tameness of the buffalo, and stand in 
much greater fear of them than the Egyptians do. 
The actual existence of this animal in Palestine, 
leaves little doubt that it is the Reem of the Hebrew 
Scriptures; for which both ancient and modern ver- 
sions have substituted the apparently fabulous uni- 
corn.’ The present name of the buffalo in Arabic is 
Jamis, ie 
The plain is owned by the government, which 
receives a share of the produce from the Ghawarineh, 
its only cultivators. The extreme fertility is owing 
not only to the fine soil of black loam, but also to the 
abundance of water. Not less than three perennial 
streams, besides the Jordan, contribute to its irriga- 
tion. ‘These were crossed by my companions in pass- 
ing from Dikah to the Tell. The easternmost and 


1) See Bruce’s Travels, ete. [22.] xxix. 6. xcii. 10. [11.] The 
Vol. V. p. 82, - .. Reem is several times coupled 

2) Num. xxiii, 22. Deut. xxxiii. with, or compared to, the ox; see 
1%. Job xxxix. 9, 10. Ps. xxii: 21. especially Job L. e. 
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largest, Wady es-Siinim, they reached at ten minutes 
past 6 o’clock; it comes down from the mountains 
through a large ravine at the N. E. corner of the 
plain: 'The next, Wady ed-DAlieh, was crossed at 64 
o'clock; and the third, Wady es-Siifa, five minutes 
later; these two descend near each other from the 
mountains north of the plain. All were thickly bor- 
dered with oleanders now in full blossom. My com- 
panions failed to notice where these waters enter the 
lake; for though in passing along the coast, they 
crossed two or three small creeks, yet none of them 
attracted attention at the moment as the mouths of 
Wadys. : 

The Ghawairineh were encamped all along the 
shore, mostly in small huts made of reeds and rushes ; 
though a few had tents of black cloth. They never 
live in houses. There may have been in all not far 
from a hundred and fifty of these temporary dwellings. 
The people, for the most part, were sitting listless in 
and around their open tents and huts; exposing them- 
selves fully to the strong lake-breeze under the tem- 
perature of 90° F. and apparently enjoying themselves 
in their indolent mode of life. They had been all 
disarmed, and soldiers had been taken from them by 
the government ; as was also the case with the Arabs 
we saw on the West of the lake. On the East of the 
river, in the district of Jaulén and elsewhere, the 
Arabs had not been disarmed. 

The party reached et-Tell at 6 40’. It is the 
largest of all the ruins around the plain, and is con- 
sidered as a sort of capital by the Ghawarineh; al- - 
though they have lost the ancient name, and now oc- 
cupy in it only a few houses as magazines. The Tell, 
as we have seen, extends from the foot of the north- 
ern mountains southwards, near the point where the 
Jordan issues from them. The ruins cover a large 
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portion of. it, and are quite extensive; but so far as 
could be observed, consist entirely of unhewn volcanic 
stones, without any distinct trace of ancient architec- 
ture.’ 

In returning, they forded the Jordan not far from 
the Tell, where the water reached no higher than the 
bellies of the mules. The land along the banks was 
here so abundantly irrigated, as to become in several 
places almost a marsh. They reached our tent at 
twenty minutes past 7 o’clock.? 

This Tell and the ruins upon it above described, 
are probably no other than the site of the ancient 
Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, afterwards called Julias ; 
‘which Pliny places on the East of the lake and the 
Jordan, and Josephus describes as situated in lower 
Gaulonitis, just above the entrance of the Jordan into 
the lake? It was originally but a village, called Beth- 
saida; but was built up and enlarged by Philip the 
‘Tetrarch, not long after the birth of Christ, and re- 
ceived the name of Julias in honour of Julia the 


daughter of Augustus. Philip would seem to have 
made it in part his residence; here he died and was 


1) From the Tell, Tiberias bore 
§$.34° W. Entrance of the Jordan 
S. 45° W. Kurtin Hattin S. 54° W. 

2) The following are the bear- 
ings taken from the tent: Tiberias 
S. 37° W. Tabor 8. 50° W. Mej- 
del 8. 54° W. Kurtin Hattin §, 
60° W.. et-Tell N. 60° E. 

3) Plin. H. N. V. 15: “Jordanes 
in lacumse fundit,—amoenis ¢ir- 
cumseptum oppidis, ab oriente 
Juliade et Hippo.” Jos. B. J. II. 
9.1, “O wiv (Dtdimzoc) moos tats 
*Toodavoug anyats év Iovends mod 
xthler Kowodoevov, nov TH xT HO 
LovievetinG Lovlucda. Th. III. 10. 
7, Aveowebpas 0? (0 “Togdcv7¢) xgooug 
§x0 OV eizooe otadtous, mete dl 
*Loviudda dvextéures toy Tevyyoag 


wéony. See also ib. II, 3.5. The 


mention of Gaulonitis fixes this 
place on the Kast of the Jordan, 
as decidedly as that of Galilee 
does the other Bethsaida on the 
West; John xii. 21. See above p, 
294. To this day the adjacent 
district on the East of the Jordan 
bears the name of Jaulan.—So 
too Jerome, Comm. in Matt. xvi. 
13: “ Philippus—ex nomine filiae 
ejus (Augusti) Juliadem trans Jor- 
danem ‘extruxit.” 

4) Lukeiii. 1. Joseph. Antigq. 
XVI. 2. 1, Dthimmoc... nopeny 
0? By doaiden moog Ibunn dF tH 
Levvnoagitids, mohews magacyor 
aE bon pece, Ayer TE otxytoowy Oe TH 
ciidy Suvewer, Tovlle Guyacot cH 
Keatoongog omorvupov exclecey—S ee 
also the preceding note. 
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buried in a costly tomb.' This is doubtless the Beth- 
saida near to which Jesus fed the five thousand on the 
East of the lake; and probably also the same, where 
the blind man was healed? There seems to be no 
later historical notice of the place whatever? 

The Jordan, as we saw it here, is less broad, less 
deep, and less rapid, than where we had come upon it 
near the Dead Sea. Iestimated the breadth at about 
two thirds of what it was at Jericho; that. is, from 
sixty to seventy-five feet. It is a sluggish stream, 
turbid, but not clayey ; winding between low alluvial 
banks, from which it washes off portions in one place 
to deposit them in another; so that the channel would 
seem to be continually changing. There are many 
bars and shallows, where the river may occasionally 
be forded; in other parts the water has considerable 
depth, but no strength of current. We saw many 
neat cattle and buffaloes swimming the river. The 
latter require somewhat deep water in order to swim; 
as only a small part of the head appears above the 
surface. ; 

The portion of the Jordan between the lake of 
Tiberias and that of el-Htleh, was to us a matter of 
no little interest ;> and becomes perhaps the more im- 


1) Joseph. Ant. XVIII. 4. 6. 

2) Luke ix. 10. Mark. viii. 22. 
See above, p. 278, Note2. However 
definitely the two Bethsaidas of 
Galilee and Gaulonitis are thus 
distinguished, yet Reland appears 
to have been the first to assume 
two different places, Palaest. p. 
653, ‘seq. Cellarius felt the diffi- 
culty as one of the greatest in sa- 
cred geography, but could not 
solve it; Notit. Orb. II. p. 536. 

3) Pococke calls the Tell in 
question “Telouy,” and also makes 
it the site of Julias ; of which name 
he strangely enough holds his 
“ Telouy ” to bea corruption ; Vol. 
Il. p. 72. fol. Seetzen places Ju- 


lias at his “'Tallanihje;” Zach’s 
Monatl. Corr. X VII. p. 346. See 
above, p. 303, Note 1. 

4) The story told by Dr. Clarke 
and others, that the Jordan main- 
tains its course through the middle 
of the lake without mingling its 
waters, is nothing more than a 
fable. It seems to have sprung 
out of the language of Josephus, 
who says the Jordan divides the 


‘lake; B. J. III. 10.7. See Clarke’s 


Travels in the Holy Land 4to. p. 
474. 

5) Burckhardt says the river 
in this part is called Urdun by the 
inhabitants; Travels p. 43. We 
did not hear this name. 
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portant, in connection with the varying and inconsis- 
tent accounts of the difference of elevation between 
the two lakes. Yet Iam not aware that any travel- 
ler except Pococke, has passed along this part of the 
river; Seetzen travelled from the bridge above, to the 
lake of Tiberias, over the high land on the Hast of the 
valley... From our encampment, and especially from 
the Tell further north, we could see up the valley of 
the river for at least an hour from the lower lake; 
above which the river appeared to issue from a still 
narrower, and, as we afterwards saw from higher 
ground, a somewhat winding valley with steep banks, 
which breaks down through the tract of table-land 
between the two lakes. } 

The Arabs living on the spot informed us, that the 
valley continues narrow quite up to the bridge, with 
no intervening smaller lake or spreading of the river. 
The distance from the mouth of the Jordan to the 
bridge, is reckoned at two hours. 'This accords with 
the information obtained by Burckhardt; who further 
gives the distance from the bridge to the lake el-Hileh, 
at three quarters of anhour.? At the bridge, the river 
is described by the same traveller, as flowing in a nar- 
row bed with a rapid stream; Schubert speaks also 
of the rapid current, and gives the breadth at about 
eighty feet, the depth being about four feet? The 


1) Pococke Descr. of the East, 

IL. pp. 72, 73, fol. Seetzen in Zach’s 
Monatl. Corr. XVIII. p. 346. 

2) Burckhardt pp. 315, 316. 

The distance from the bridge to the 


oh plain. Batihah is given by Burck- 


hardt correctly at 14 hour ; ib.—Po- 
cocke says the Jordan runs about 
ten English miles between the two 
lakes. He everywhere reckons 
three miles to an hour; but as the 
path is here bad, his estimate is 
doubtless too great. Descr. of the 
East |. c.—From the bridge to el- 
Haleh, Pococke makes a mile and 
a half; while Monro gives it at 


only half a mile. 
ble Il. p. 44. The estimate of 
Burckhardt is probably nearest 
the truth.—Between the bridge 
and the Htleh, Pococke describes 
a mineral fountain walled in, like 
those south of Mejdel; p. 73. 

3) Burckhardt 1. c. Schubert 
Reise III. p. 259. Seetzen (1. ¢.) 
gives the breadth of the river at 
35 paces; Cotovicus the length 
of the bridge at 60 paces; p. 361. 
According to Schubert’s estimate, 
the breadth of the stream is not 
much more than half the length of 
the bridge. 


Summer Ram- 
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character of the stream does not appear to change, so 
far down as it can be seen from the bridge, nearly an 
English mile; where a sort of tumulus and ruins are 
visible.’ Thus far from the lake of Haleh, although 
the current is rapid, we nowhere hear of any cata- 
racts; and there are certainly none for an hour above 
the lake of Tiberias, as we ourselves could see. In 
the intervening distance, which of course cannot well 
be more than three quarters of an hour, the river, ac- 
cording to Pococke, “passes between the hills over 
the rocks with a great noise ; and the stream is almost 
hid by shady trees, chiefly of the platanus kind.’? Yet 
here nothing is said of any cataract ; which assuredly, 
if one existed, would not fail to be regarded and spo- 
ken of in this country as a remarkable object. 

We naturally felt a strong desire to pass up through 
this valley ; but our muleteers were averse to it, and 
the Arabs described the path as neglected and. diffi- 
cult, on account of the many thorny shrubs. At that 
time, we expected still to cross the bridge on our way 
to Damascus, and were therefore less disposed to in- 
sist upon taking this route ; but we afterwards greatly 
regretted, that we did not proceed first to the bridge 
and thence to Safed. 


have a descent of not less than 


1) Monro Il. p. 44, Pococke 
13 500 feet; which could not well 


hep 


2) Pococke l. c. p. 72. 

3) The barometrical measure- 
ments of Schubert give the differ- 
ence of elevation, between the lake 
of Tiberias and the Jordan at the 
bridge, as equal to 880 Paris feet ; 
Reise III. p. 259. Bertou in like 
manner gives the difference be- 
tween the two lakes at 224.2 Fr. 
metres, or nearly 700 Paris feet. 
Bull. de la Soc. de Géogr. Sept. 
1839. pp. 145, 146. Hence, in the 
distance of little more than three 
quarters of an hour, as mentioned 
in the text, according to the least 
of these estimates, the stream must 


fail to present a continued cata- 
ract. Besides, although the dis- 
tance from the lake of Tiberias 
to the Dead Sea is so much great- 
er, (at least 25 hours,) and the 
Jordan runs there also with a ra- 
pid current, yet Bertou gives 
the difference of the level of these 
two lakes at not more than about 
600 feet, and Schubert at only 65 
feet! See above Vol. II. p. 595, 
Note 4.-I mention these particu- 
lars, in order to show how little 
confidence can be placed in the 
barometrical measurements hith- 
erto made. 
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We here quitted the shores of the lake of Tibe- 
rias; and in respect to the general impression made — 
upon us by the scenery of its coasts, I have nothing 
to add to what I have already said, upon our first 
approach.’ The form of its basin is not unlike an 
oval; but the regular and almost unbroken heights 
which enclose it, bear no comparison, as to vivid and 
powerful effeet, with the wild and stern magnificence 
of the mountains around the caldron of the Dead Sea. 
On the southern part of the lake, and along its whole 
eastern coast, the mountain-wall may be estimated as 
elevated eight hundred ora thousand feet above the wa: 
ter, steep, but not precipitous. On the East the moun- 
tains spread off into the high uneven table-land of Jau- 
lan (Gaulonitis), and on the West into the large plain 
north of ''abor ; rising indeed very slightly, if at all, 
above these high plains. Along the N. W. part of the 
lake, beyond Mejdel, the hills are lower, and the 
country back of them more broken; they rise with a 
gradual ascent from the shore, and cannot at first well 
be more than from three to five hundred feet in height. 
Such is the tract of broken table-land, occupying the 
space between the two lakes of Tiberias and Hileh; 


_ though more in the N. W. it has perhaps an elevation 


of eight hundred feet. Still further in the N. W. the 
higher mountains of Safed rise abruptly from this 


_ table-land, and reach at length an elevation not much 
- less than two thousand five hundred feet above the 
‘soeugake. | 


The position of this lake; embosomed deep in the 
midst of higher tracts of country; exposes it, as a 
matter of course, to gusts of wind, and in winter to 
tempests. One such storm is recorded during the 
course of our Lord’s ministry But in order to ac- 


1) See above, pp. 252, 253. iv: 35, seq. Luke viii. 22, seq. 
2) Matt. vill. 23, seq. Mark —In ‘the other instance, hee 
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count for this, it is surely not necessary to assume, 
(as is sometimes done,) any peculiarly tempestuous 
character in the lake itself; nor does it appear, either 
from the testimony of the ancients or of the present 
inhabitants, that storms are more frequent within the 
basin, than:in the region round about 

The volcanic nature of the basin of this lake, and 
of the surrounding country, is not to be mistaken. 
The hot springs near Tiberias and at Um Keis S. E. 
of the lake, as also the lukewarm fountains along the 
western shore; the frequent and violent earthquakes; 
and the black basaltic stones, which thickly strew 
the ground; all leave no room for doubt on this point. 
Although the main formation-is limestone, yet. the 
basalt continues to appear, more or less, quite through 
the basin of the Hileh as far as to Banias; the bridge 
between the lakes, as also the adjacent Khan, is built 
of basaltic stones; and the wild and dreary region on 
the East, between that bridge and the lower lake, 
consists wholly of basalt? Other traces of vol- 
canic action exist, as we shall see, in the N. W. of 
Safed. ee 

The extent of the lake has sometimes been greatly 
overrated. We had now travelled along its western 
shore for nearly its whole length; and the results 
afford a means of forming an estimate approaching 
more nearly to the truth. The distances are as fol- 
lows: : 


Jesus followed his disciples, 


1) Jac. de Vitr. c. 53. p. 1075. 


walking on the water, itis only 
said that the wind was contrary, 
and as John adds, great; Matt. 
xiv. 24. Mark vi. 48. John vi. 
1g. All this would apply to the 
lake, as we saw it; and to the de- 
tention of the boat on the other 
side, which hindered us from hiring 
it; see above, p. 276. 


Vou. Il. 


Mariti Voyages II. p. 168. Neuw. © 


1791. Clarke’s Travels in the 
Holy Land, 4to. p. 474. Rosenmiil- 
ler Bibl. Geogr. II. ii. p. 180. 

2) Seetzen in Zach’s Monatl. 
Corr. XVIII. pp. 345, 346. Schu- 
bert Reise III. p. 260. Burckhardt 
p- 319. 
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From the southern end of the lake to 
H. Min. 
1, The Warm Baths. ! Se Ney get “igi pei 
2. Tiberias =~ ? “4 * : fe ” 35. 
3. Mejdel_ . A F * s ap Led 
4. Khan Minyeh * ill ime alt ail ele er ae 
5. Tell Him ; : s : A ee dee Us 
6. Entrance of the Jordan SeS205: 
Whole length of the western coast By Pao, 


This distance of six hours is equivalent to about 
fourteen and a half geographical miles along the 
western coast. But as the latter forms a deep curve 
at Mejdel, the distance in a straight line from the 
entrance of the Jordan on the North, to its exit in the 
South, cannot be more than eleven or twelve geo- 
graphical miles; and the same result is also obtained 
from the construction of the map. ‘The greatest 
breadth, opposite to Mejdel, is about half the length, 
or not far from six geographical miles; while the 
breadth opposite Tiberias is about five miles” 


\ 


Thursday, June 21st. We rose early, and I re- 
joiced to find myself better and able to proceed. 
Abstinence and quiet rest had done a good work. 
Our neighbours, the Ghawarineh, were already busied 
with their herds, milking and sending them off to 


pasture. At the side of the reed-huts, the females 


plied their cares with the dairy; one was churning in 


1) The distance No. 1, is from 
Pococke and Fisk; see above p. 
263. That along the shore from 
Mejdel to Khan Minyeh is from 
Burckhardt, p. 320. The rest are 
from our own observations. 

2) Josephus gives the breadth 
of the lake at 40 stadia or 5Roman 
miles; the length at 140 stadia or 


171 Roman miles; which if reckon- 
ed along the shore, accords very 
nearly with our result of about 6 
hours, Joseph. B. J. Ill. 10. 7. 
Probably such was the intention of 
Josephus; but his account has 
usually been understood of the 
absolute length of the lake. 
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the manner we had often seen, having the milk in a 
large goat-skin suspended in a slight frame of sticks ; 
the skin being then moved to and fro with a jerk. The 
morning was bright and balmy; the scene was en- 
livened by the moving herds; and I watched them 
with some interest, especially the buffaloes, as they 
descended into the Jordan, swam through its tide with 
only their noses above water, and again emerged 
slowly and awkwardly upon the other side. 

We set off at 5°50’ for Safed. The usual path 
leads directly up the somewhat steep hill on the West 
of the Jordan-valley, and is considerably travelled by 
persons coming to trade with the Ghawérineh of this 
tract. But our younger muleteer, who was a native 
of Safed and well acquainted with the ground, chose 
to avoid the steep ascent, by taking us back for some 
distance along the shore on our path of yesterday, and 
then striking up the more gradual rise without a path, 
in order to regain the direct road. A large pelican 
was swimming on the smooth waters of the lake. At 

# o’clock we reached the proper Safed road, nearly 
upon the high table-land;, having lost by the detour 
about fifteen minutes. 

Our course was now not far from W. N. W. 
verging perhaps more towards the N. W. and afford- 
ing noble views of the lake in all its extent. ‘This 
region of table-land is less elevated than the plain 
south of Tell Hattin, and far more undulating and 
uneven. It is also exceedingly stony, being thickly 
strewed. with the black volcanic stones already de- 
scribed, which are here larger, and so numerous, that 
the path is often obstructed. At 8" 10’ we passed 
the broad and shallow beginning of a Wady which 
runs down to the lake east of Tell Him; in it at 


1) See Vol. II. p. 180. 


Ye wr 
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this point are several scanty wells called ’Ayan el- 
’Abbasy. ) 

At 8" 40’ we crossed the great Damascus road, 
which comes up from Khan Minyeh, and here passes 
along the eastern base of the higher Safed hills, now just 
before us. Further on, this road bends more towards 
the N. E. to the bridge over the Jordan; while a less 
frequented branch keeps along the western side of the 
Hileh, and proceeds up Wady et-Teim by Hasbeiya 
and Rasheiya, and so to Damascus. On this road, 
about fifteen minutes south of the point where we 
crossed, lies Khan Jubb Yisuf, the Khan of Joseph’s 
Pit, so called because of a well connected with it, 
which has long passed with Christians and Muslims, 
for the pit or cistern into which Joseph was thrown 
by his brethren. ‘This is another of the large Khans 
which mark the Damascus road; it is falling to ruin, 
although still partially kept in repair as a resting 
place for caravans. There is a well within the walls, 
and near by is a large tank for water. We learned 
at Safed, that a caravan was soon to leave ’Akka for 
Damascus; and the governor of Safed had received 
orders, to furnish a supply of provisions and necessa- 
ries for it at this Khan. 

The reputed pit of Joseph is in a court by the side 
the Khan, and is described by Burckhardt as three 
feet in diameter and at least thirty feet deep; the bot- 
tom is said to be hewn in the rock, and the water 
never to fail; the sides are built up with masonry.! 
The Christian tradition, which makes this the place 
of Joseph’s abduction, fixes here also as a matter of 
course Dothaim; and the whole legend was probably 
at first connected with the hypothesis, that the adja- 
cent fortress of Safed was the Bethulia of Judith. 


1) Burckhardt Pp. 318. 
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Bethulia and Dothaim were indeed not far distant 
from each other; but the book of Judith obviously 
speaks of them as on the South of the plain of Esdra- 
elon; while Eusebius and Jerome definitely place Do- 
thaim at twelve Roman miles north of Sebaste.! Yet 
this legend, clumsy as it is, goes back to the time of 
the crusades. This place is distinctly pointed out by 
Brocardus as Dothaim, at the foot of the mountains 
of Bethulia, on the great road leading from Syria to ° 
Egypt.” Not long after, Abulfeda mentions here also 
the Jubb Yiasuf? The Khan and cistern are spo- 
ken of by Fuirer and Radzivil in the sixteenth centu- 
ry; and Quaresmius in the seventeenth appears to 
yield full faith to the tradition. 

After crossing the Damascus road, the volcanic 
stones ceased; and we began almost immediately to 
ascend the limestone mountain before us by a steep 
acclivity. We came out upon the high ground above 
at 94 o’clock; but still continued to ascend more 
gradually over higher table-land, on the same general 
course as before. At 9° 55’ we came in sight of Sa- 
fed, lying still higher up. We had already fallen in 
with many of the inhabitants of that place, gathering 
the scanty harvest, which they cultivate upon the 
naked and rather barren hills and table-land, for 
quite a distance around. They were mostly females ; 
and seemed well acquainted with our younger mule- 
teer, their townsman. Descending into a deep ra- 
vine running West, we reached at 10° 10’ its junction 


1) Judith iv. 5. vii. 1, 3. Ono- 
mast. art. Dothaim. 

2) Cap. V. p.174. Brocardus 
says the very cistern of Joseph was 
still shown; but adds the saving 
clause: “si incolis fides sit haben- 
da.”—Eugesippus relates the same 
story perhaps earlier; but fixes 
the place at four miles south of Ti- 


berias; for which possibly we 
ought to read north; Eugesipp. 
in L. Allatii Symmikt. p. 109, Col. 
Agr. 1653. 

3) Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 82. 

4) Fuirer von’ Haimend. p. 
278. Nurnb. 1646. Radzivil in 
Reissb. II. p. 154. Quaresmius II. 
p. 870. 
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with another coming down from the North, and hav- 
‘ing its head just below the castle of Safed, towards 
the N. E. At the point of junction is a fountain 
much frequented by the flocks; and aiso a thick and 
verdant garden of pomegranate-trees below. We 
now ascended this steep ravine towards the North, 
and at 102 o’clock pitched our tent near the head of 
the same valley, below the castle, on the East. 

Safed lies on a high isolated hill or peak, rising 
upon the northern end of a steep ridge, which runs 
down towards the S. S. W., between the eastern val- 
ley through which we had ascended, and another still 
deeper one on the West. The latter has its begin- 
ning, as a deep narrow basin, on the North of the hill 
of Safed; the water-shed between it and the eastern 
Wady being on the N. E. of the castle, just north of 
where we were encamped. 'The two vallies, after 
running for some time parallel, come together and 
thus terminate the ridge; the united Wady then 
passes on down to the lake of Tiberias across the 
plain el-Ghuweir; but whether it there forms Wady 
er-Rubiidiyeh or Wady el-’Amtid I am unable to say; 
though not improbably the former. The most ele- 
vated conical point of Safed is towards the North, and 
is crowned by the castle, high above the deep valley 
in the North and West, aid considerably higher also 
_ than the head of the eastern valley and the water- 
shed on the N. E. This castellated summit rises 
likewise high and rocky above the more southern 
part of the ridge; just at its southern base is a slight 
depression or gap in the ridge itself; south of which 
is another lower rocky point or summit——The town 
of Safed was properly divided into three distinct 
quarters, separated by the nature of the ground. One 
was upon this lower southern summit, overagainst 
the castle; another below the castle in the head of 
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the eastern valley near our tent; and the third, the 
seat of the Jews, was on the steep western and north- 
western side of the main summit, immediately below 
the castle. Between this and the southern guarter, is 
the market. 

Safed was formerly a busy, thriving place, with a 
population of eight or nine thousand inhabitants ; 
among whom were some Christians and a large pro- 
portion of Jews, chiefly from Poland; though there 
were also some from Germany, Austria, and Spain! 
Muhammedans occupied the southern and eastern 
quarters; their houses were built chiefly of stone, and 
seem to have had more solidity than those of the 
Jews. The people, or at least the individuals whom 
we met, appeared to be a more active and enterpris- 
ing race than those further south. The young men 
especially made much more display, than we had 
been accustomed to find. Here, for the first time, we 
saw the short close jacket, with embroidered sleeves 
hanging loose from the shoulders; the back being at 
the same time ornamented with strips of cloth of an- 
other colour. This, with a certain peculiar twist of 
their white turbans, gave them quite a jaunty air. 
_ Our younger muleteer, who was here at home, was of 


1) We unfortunately obtained 
no statistical data at Safed! and 
the estimates which exist, vary ex- 
ceedingly. In connection with the 
earthquake, the whole population 
was spoken of as amounting to 
10,000 souls, of whom more than 
5000. were Jews and Christians; 
see Mr. Thomson’s Report, Mis- 
sionary Herald for Nov. 1837, pp. 
433, 438. This is perhaps too large. 
In 1836, Elliott, travelling with Mr. 
Nicolayson, gives the whole num- 
ber at 6000; of whom 1500 were 
Jews, and about 50 Christians; 
Travels II. p. 353. This again 
would seem to be too small. In 
1833, Hardy, travelling also with 


Messrs. Nicolayson and Thomson, 
fixes the whole number at 8000; 
Notices etc. p. 243. Mr. Jowett, 
who was here with Mr. Fisk in 1824, 
estimates the whole population at 
7000, among whom were 400 fam- 
ilies of Jews; Chr. Res. in Syr. p. 
180. Lond. Berggren in 1822 gives 
3000 Muhammedans with 800 Jew- 
ish and 80 Christian families; Rei- 
sen II. pp. 253-255. Burckhardt 
estimated the houses at 600 in all; 
of which 150 belonged to the Jews, 
and 80 to100 to Christians; p. 317. 
All this seems to indicate at least, 
that the population had been grad- 
ually increasing. 
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this class; but he had taken care not to appear in 
this costume until we approached Safed.—Around the 
town are large plantations of olives; and, to my sur- 
prise, we found here vineyards. The chief occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants was formerly dyeing with in- 
digo, and the manufacture of.cotton cloth.’ 

The Jewish quarter was far more slightly, as well 
as crowdedly built. Clinging to the steep western de- 
clivity below the castle, their houses were often of 
mud, and stood in rows one above another, almost like 
the seats of an amphitheatre; so that, in some instan- 
ces, the flat roofs of one row actually served as the 
street for those next above? Safed is one of the holy 
places of the Jews in Galilee, and for several centuries 
has been more visited by them than Tiberias ; though 
the chief Rabbi of the latter city, is said to take rank 
of the one in Safed? Of their former flourishing state 
and their celebrated schools, I shall speak further on; 
but even since the period of their decay, they have had 
six or seven synagogues, and a school for the study 
of the Talmud, as in Tiberias. More than all this, too, 
they have had a printing-oflice dating from the six- 
teenth century ; in connection with which, in 1833, 
more than thirty persons found regular employment.‘ 


1) Burckhardt p. 317. Hardy 
Notices, ete. p. 243. 

2) Elliott 1. c. p. 353, “As the 
hill on which the town is built is 
precipitous, and the roofs are flat, 
public convenience has sanctioned 
the conversion of these into tho- 
roughfares ; so that, both on mules 
and on foot, we repeatedly passed 
over the tops of dwellings.” 

3) Jowett Chr. Res. in Syria, 
etc. p. 180. Lond. 

4 Nau in 1674 speaks of seven 
synagogues; p. 561. So too Von 
Egmond and Heyman, and after- 
wards Pococke;: the former also 
mention the high school and print- 
ing-office; Reizen lI. p. 41. Po- 


cocke II. p.76. fol. Schulz in 1755 
gives the number of Jews at two 
hundred; the number of students 
in the school at twenty ; and says 
the printing-office had been in the 
village Ain ez-Zeittn in the valley 
north, but was then given up. 
Leitungen, etc. Th. V. pp- 211, 
212. In 1833 Mr. Hardy mentions 
two presses at work, and two oth- 
ers in the course of erection. The 
type and furniture were said to be 
made here under the direction ‘of 
the master. The execution of the 
works printed was quite respecta- 
ble; and near thirty persons were 
employed in the different depart- 
ments of composing, press-work, 
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Crowning the rocky summit, above the whole 
town, was the extensive Gothic castle, a remnant of 
the times of the crusades, forming a most conspicuous 
object at a great distance in every direction, except 
towards the North. Though already partially in ruins 
before the earthquake, it was nevertheless sufficiently 
in repair to be the official residence of the Mutesellim ; 
and on a former visit to Safed, my companion had paid 
his respects to that officer within its walls. The for- 
tress is described as having been strong and imposing, 
with two fine large round towers; it was surrounded 
by a wall lower down, with a broad trench: 

Such was Safed down to the close of the year 1836. 
But on the ‘first of January, 1837, the new-year was 
ushered in by the tremendous shocks of an earthquake, — 
which rent the earth in many places, and in a few mo- 
ments prostrated most of the houses, and buried thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of Safed beneath the ruins. 
The castle was utterly thrown down; the Muham- 
medan quarters, standing on more level ground and 
being more solidly built, were somewhat less injured ;_ 
while here, as in Tiberias, the calamity, in its full 
weight, fell with relentless fury upon the ill-fated Jews. 
The very manner in which their houses were erected 
along the steep hill-side, exposed them to a more fear- 
ful destruction ; for when the terrific shock dashed 
their dwellings to the ground, those above fell upon 
those lower down; so that, at length, the latter were 
covered with accumulated masses of ruins. Slightshocks 
continued at intervals for several weeks; serving to 
aggravate the scene of unspeakable dismay and dis- 
tress, which now prevailed here. Many were killed 
outright by the falling ruins; very many were in- 


and fading: See Hardy’s Notices, 1) Van Egmond and Heyman 
etc. p.244. Comp. Monro II. p.13. II. p. 43, seq. Pococke IJ. p. 76. 
See more further on. Burckhardt p. 317. 
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gulfed and died a erable death before they could 
be dug out; some were extricated even after five or 
six days, covered with wounds and bruises, only to 
prolong for a few hours a painful existence; while 
others, with broken limbs, but more tenacity of life, 
lived to recover. The spectacle which was presented 
for several weeks after the catastrophe,—in every 
quarter the wounded, the dying, and the dead, without 
shelter, without attendance, without a place to lay 
their heads; on every side “ wounds, and bruises, and 
putrifying sores, that had not been closed, neither bound 
up, neither mollified with ointment,’’'—these scenes 
were described to us by eye-witnesses as inexpressibly 
painful, and sometimes revolting even to loathsome- 
ness. According to the best accounts, there perished, 
in all, not far from five thousand persons; of whom 
about one thousand were Muhammedans, and the rest 
chiefly Jews.’ 

So soon as certain intelligence of these sufferings 
arrived at Beiriit, contributions were immediately 
made to relieve the survivors; and persons were ap- 
pointed to proceed to the scene of distress, in order to 
superintend the distribution of the various articles con- 
tributed, and provide for the taking care of the wound- 
ed. The Rev. Mr. Thomson, American Missionary, 
accompanied by Mr. Calman, departed on this errand 
of mercy, and reached Safed on the 18th of January. 
T’o his friendly communications I have been much in- 
debted. He wrote also an account of his journey and 
of the horrors of the scene at Safed, which was soon 


after published. I subjoin it in a note, as a graphic 


and authentic record of this awful catastrophe? 


1) Isa. i. 6. _ See Mr. Thomson’s Report, refer- 
2) It would not be at all surpri- red to in the next note. 
sing, if this estimate of the destruc- 3) See Note XLII, end of the 


tion of life were found to be con- volume. Mr. Thomson’s Report 
siderably exaggerated. Compare was first published in the Mission- 


the varying estimates of the popu- ary Herald for Nov. 1837. p. 33 
lation of Safed above, p. 319, Note. at Boston, west » Pp. 438, 
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Nearly eighteen: months had now elapsed since the 
calamity, when we visited Safed. The frightful spec- 
tacle of human misery, had of course passed away ; but 
the place was still little more than one great mass of 
ruins. In the eastern quarter, where we had pitched 
our tent, many of the houses had been again built up ; 
though more still lay around us level with the ground. 
The southern quarter was perhaps the least injured of 
all; here the rubbish had been cleared away, and this 
was now the chief seat of the Muhammedan popula- 
tion. Here too the Mutesellim had taken up his abode. 
The castle remained in the same state in which it had 
been left by the earthquake, a shapeless heap of ruins; 
so shapeless indeed, that it was difficult to make out 
its original form. In the Jews’ quarter, many houses 
had likewise been temporarily rebuilt ; but the rub- 
bish had not been removed from the streets. We pass- 
ed throughout the whole quarter, and found the poor 
. Jews still wandering amid the ruins, among which we 
could scarcely wend our way. Many of them were 
employed in digging among the rubbish, each appa- 
rently before what had once been his dwelling. In 
general, the town was beginning to revive; and the 
appearance of the place was more busy and far less 
desolate, than I had expected to find it. The usual 
Friday market was again regularly held, and attended 
by the peasants of thesurrounding villages, even from 
a considerable distance.' 

In a few more years, the traces of the earth- 
quake will probably be no longer visible in Safed. 
Such. is the tenor of oriental life. Earthquakes and 
the desolations of war have time and again swept 
over the land, and laid waste its cities and villages; 
but the inhabitants cling to the soil, rebuild their 


1) This market is also mentioned by Burckhardt, p. 317. 
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towns, and live on as if nothing had happened; until, 
after an interval, another and perhaps more terrible 
destruction overtakes them. Thus Safed itself, like 
Tiberias, was laid in ruins, and a great portion of its 
inhabitants destroyed, in the great earthquake of Oct. 
30th, 1759. 
_ Safed appears obviously to have formed the central 
point of this mighty concussion, and to have suffered 
more, in proportion, than any other place; except per- 
haps the adjacent villages of ’Ain ez-Zeittin and el- 
Jish. Yet the destruction, as we have seen, extended 
more or less to Tiberias and the region around Naza- 
reth; many of the villages in the region east of the 
lake were likewise laid in ruins; many houses were 
thrown down in Tyre and Sidon, and several were 
cracked and injured even in Beirfit. In Na§bulus, 
also, the shock was severely felt, and a number of 
persons were killed. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that some villages remained entirely unaffected by the. . 
earthquake, although situated directly between other 
places, which were destroyed. Thus a small village 
(Sa’sa’?) near to el-Jish and Safed was uninjured. 


On the way from Tiberias to Nazareth, esh-Shajerah 


was overthrown; Kefr Kenna received no harm; er- 
Reineh was levelled to the ground; Nazareth sus- 
tained little damage; and Seftrich escaped entirely. 
All these places lie upon the same range of hills, with 
no visible obstruction to break the shocks between 
them; and the exceptions are therefore the more 
wonderful. 

A very high antiquity has usually been ascribed 
to Safed ; which, however, so far as it depends on any 


1) Mariti Voyages II. p. 164, 2) Mr. Thomson visited all these 
Neuw. 1791, Bachiene Th. IE. Bd. places in the course of his journey ; 
IV. p..134. Volney Voyage I. p. see his Report, Miss. Herald Nov. 
rh ad p. 218. See above, p. 255, 1837. pp. 442, 443. 

ote 3. 
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historical accounts, appears not to be well founded. 
The only trace of the name Safed before the time of 
the crusades, is found in the Latin Vulgate;' where, 
in describing the native place of Tobit, as situated in 
the tribe of Naphtali in Upper Galilee, that version 
marks it as “having on the left the city of Sephet.”” 
This is a pure addition to the Greek original, and no 
one knows whence it came. Modern ecclesiastical 
tradition has often regarded Safed as the Bethulia of 
the book of Judith; which however, as we have seen, 
must have lain near the plain of Esdraelon not far 
from Dothaim, and guarded one of the passes towards 
Jerusalem Brocardus indeed, and others, seem to 
distinguish Bethulia from Safed, and place the for- 
mer on a mountain further south; but the description 
they give of it, as seen conspicuously throughout all 
the region, and as having a castle and other ruins, 
applies particularly to Safed; while the indefiniteness 
and confusion of their accounts, render it not very im- 
probable, that they are only speaking of one and the 
same place under different names.* It is only within 
the last two centuries, that the identity with Bethulia 
has been distinctly assumed by some, and denied by 
others.? 


1) Unless perhaps it be in the 
name Seph (2g), one of the places 
fortified by Josephus in Galilee Su- 
perior ; B. J. II. 20. 6. 

2) Vulg. Tobit 1: 1, “in sinistro 
habens civitatem Sephet.” The 
Greek original has nothing of the 
kind.—On the strength of this no- 
tice, apparently, Brocardus makes 
Safed (Sephet) to have been one 
of the cities of the Decapolis; c. 
VI. p. 175. So too Adrichomius p. 
114. 

3) See p. 317 above. Judith vii. 
1, 3. iv. 5. Reland Palaest. p. 
658. Eusebius and Jerome place 
Dothaim twelve Roman miles north 
of Sebaste ; Onom. art. Dothaim. 


4) Brocardus pp. 173,175. Eu- 
gesippus in L. Allat. Symmikc. 
1653. p. 109. _ Adrichomius pp. 114, 
137. Doubdan p. 578. The first 
notice I find, which points distinctly 
to Safed as Bethulia, is in the jour- 
nal*of Melchior von Seydlitz mm A. 
D. 1556; he has Bethulia upon a 
high mountain on the left (not 
right) hand after passing Jubb 
Yitsuf, and before coming to the 
bridge of the Jordan; see Reissb. 
ins h, Land p. 487. 

5) See the preceding _ note. 
Quaresmius describes Safed, but 
says not a word of Bethulia; II. p. 
904. D’Arvieux says, some held 
it in his day to be Bethulia, but 
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_ As therefore there is no evidence that any ancient 
place existed on the present site of Safed, the suppo- 
sition that this was the “city set on a hill,” alluded 
to by our Lord in his Sermon on the Mount, falls of 
itself to the ground, or can at most be considered only 
as a fanciful conjecture! Of the same nature is the 
hypothesis, which regards this as the mountain on 
which our Lord was transfigured.? 

Even in the times of the crusades, it is not until 
the Christians had been in possession of the Holy 
Land for more than half a century, that we find any 
notice of Safed. It seems to be first distinctly men- 
tioned by William of Tyre, who in describing the sur- 
prise and defeat of the Christians under Baldwin III, 
at the ford below the lake el-Hileh in A: D. 1157, 
relates, that the king escaped with difficulty to the 
castle of Safed situated on the adjacent mountain ; 
an Arabian writer narrating the same events, speaks 
of it as a small castle; and it is twice again cursorily 
mentioned by the archbishop of Tyre? The some- 
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the latter lay a league distant 
from Safed; II. p 322. Par. 1735. 
Von Troilo p. 425. Nau relates, 
that some of the Jews of Safed re- 
garded that place as Bethulia, and 
he seems inclined to adopt their 
view; p. 563. Maundrell Apr. 19th. 
Van Egmond and Heyman II. p. 
39. Pococke II. p. 77. fol—In the 
present century, several travellers 
appear to adopt Safed without 
question as Bethulia; e. g. Scholz 
F 157. Monro II. p. 11. Elhott 
I. p. 352. Berggren doubtfully, 
Reisen IL p.- 252.—Burckhardt 
says Safed was the ancient Japhet ; 
he probably had in mind the Japha 
CIapeé) of Josephus, the present 
Yafa near Nazareth; since there 
is no notice of any ancient place 
called Japhet; Travels p. 317. In 
the Itineraries of William of Balden- 
sel and R. de Suchem, the name 
is also printed Japhet, obviously by 


mistake for Saphet. Basnage The- 
saur. Tom. IV. p. 355, Reissb. p. 
852.—Some travellers curiously 
enough make Safed the birth-place 
of queen Esther; so Stochove 
Voyage du Levant p. 342. The- 
venot Voyages II. p. 685. Amst. 
1727. 

1) Matt. v. 14. Maundrell, Apr. 
19th. Raumer Pal. p. 135. 

2) Bisching Erdbeschr. Th. XI. 
i. p. 488. Pococke'l. c.p. 77. Ha- 
melsveld II. p. 366. Did the sacred 
writers say that the mount of the 
Transfiguration was the highest in 
all these parts, then the descrip- 
tion would certainly apply to the 
two peaks just north of Safed. But 
their language is simply “a high 
mountain ;” Matt. xvii. 1. Mark ix. 
2. Luke only says “a mountain,” 
ix. 28. 

3) Will. Tyr. XVIII. 14. XX, 
28. XXII. 16. Abu Shameh quo- 
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what later writer Jacob de Vitry relates, that the 
Christians had erected strong fortresses upon the 
extremities of their territory, in order to protect their 
borders from the inroads of the Saracens, viz. Mont- 
royal (Shébek) and Kerak in the S. E. and Safed and 
Belvoir (Kaukab) in the N. E. against Syria.' The 
date of the erection of these latter fortresses is not 
specified; but they would seem not improbably to 
have been built, perhaps nearly in the same period 
with those of Kerak, Beit Jibrin, and Tell es-Safieh, 
in the latter years of king Fulco, not long before A. D. 
1140.’ In respect to neither Safed nor Kaukab is any 
hint given, that a fortress had formerly existed on the 
spot. ‘The charge of the castle at Safed appears to 
have been committed to the knights Templars, who 
afterwards laid claim to all the country around? 
In.A. D. 1188, a year after the battle of Hattin, all 
the country and cities of Palestine, except Tyre, were 
in the possession of Saladin; he had even threatened 
Antioch, but at length returned to Damascus. By 
his orders, his brother now laid siege to Shébek and 
Kerak and subdued them; while the Sultan himself 
marched against the two remaining fortresses of Sa- 
fed and Kaukab. In the mean time, Safed would ap- 
pear to have been strengthened and perhaps enlarged; 
for both Christian and Arabian writers speak of it as 
exceedingly strong, and impregnable by its position ; 
it had also become very troublesome to the Muham- 
medans.* Saladin with his army sat down before the 
place late in October, and pressed the siege with great 
vigour ; the Sultan himself conducting all the opera- 
tions night and day. After about five weeks, Safed 
ted in Wilken Gesch. der Kr. III. 3) Will. Tyr. XXI. 30. 
ii. pp. 44, 45. 4) Jac. de Vitr. c. 49, 95. Bo- 
1) Jac. de Vitr. c. AQ. p. 1074. haed. Vit. Salad. p. 87. Reinaud 


2) Marin. Sanutus expressly as- Extraits, etc. p. 232. 
eribes Safed to king Fulco; p. 166. 
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capitulated ; and the inhabitants were permitted to 
withdraw to Tyre.’ Saladin immediately proceeded 
to lay seige to Kaukab, as already related.’ 

Safed now continued for half a century in the 
power of the Muhammedans. In A. D. 1220, Melek 
el-Mu’adh-dhem, Sultan of Damascus, dreading lest 
the Christians should again get possession of the 
strong-holds of the country, caused the fortress of Sa- 
fed to be demolished; just as the year before he had 
adopted the same course with the walls of Jerusalem, 
and the castles of Banias and 'Tibnin? 

In A. D. 1240, in consequence of a treaty with the 
Sultan Isma’il of Damascus, Safed, together with the 
castle esh-Shiikif and Tiberias, reverted into the hands 
of the Christians.“ The Templars were desirous im- 
mediately to rebuild the castle, and were promised 
protection and aid in the work, by the king of Na- 
varre and other princes then at ’Akka; but as neither 
men nor money were furnished, the work was not be- 
gun. In the mean time, Benedict, bishop of Marseilles, 
who was then in the Holy Land, having travelled 
from Damascus by way of Safed to ’Akka, was so im- 
pressed with the importance of a fortress at that 
point, as a shield to the*cities on the coast and a 


1) Bohaed. p. 87. Abulf. An- 


by the editor of Van Egmond and 
nal. A. H, 584. Reinaud Extr. p. 


Heyman with the remarkable sub- 


232. Wilken Gesch. der Kr. IV. 
pp. 244, 245, and Beyl. p. 83. 

2) See above, p. 226. 

3) Jac. de Vitr. Hist. Hieros. 
lib. IIL. p. 1144. Marin. Sanut. p. 
209. Oliverii Schol. Hist. c. 26, in 
Eccardi Corp. Histor. med. Aevi 
Tom. Il. p. 1421. Wilken I. c. VI. 
p. 303.—The text of Jac. de Vitry 
(which Marin. Sanut. copies) in- 

- stead of Mu’adh-dhem has “ Cora- 
dinus,”’ and reads as follows: “ An- 
no Dom. 1220, Coradinus Princeps 
Damasci destruxit Safed castrum 
firmissimum,” etc. This is copied 


stitution of extruxit for destruxit, 
just inverting the meaning of the 
writer; Reizen IL p. 42. This er- 
ror, which makes Mw’adh-dhem the 
builder up instead of the destroyer 
of Safed, has been several times 
copied; e. g. Bachiene Th. II. § 
685. Hamelsveld II. p. 367. Mod. 
Traveller in Syria, etc. I. p. 335. 

4) Hugo Plagon in Mart. et Du- 
rand Tom. V. p. 723. Marin. Sa- 
nut. p. 215. Reinaud Extr. pp. 
440, 443. Wilken Gesch. der Kr. 
VI. p. 600. 
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means of overawing and harassing Damascus and 
the interjacent region, that after persevering exertion, 
he prevailed on the Templars to undertake the re- 
building of the castle, upon the strength of their own 
resources. ‘The work was immediately commenced ; 
the bishop himself laid the corner-stone in December 
of the same year; and deposited upon it a cask of 
gold and silver coins as his own contribution. He re- 
mained near at hand, until the walls were so far ad- 
vanced as to be defensible; and then returned to his 
home, leaving behind his blessing and all his property 
in Palestine to the fortress, as to a beloved son. Ona 
second visit to the Holy Land in Oct. 1260, he found 
the castle of Safed completed with admirable strength 
and magnificence, nearly inaccessible from its posi- 
tion, and impregnable through the solidity and skill 
of its construction! ‘ 

The Templars were not permitted long to possess 
their new fortress in peace. In June, A. D. 1266, the for- 
midable Bibars, Sultan of Egypt, having already made 
himself master of most of the Holy Land, laid siege 
to Safed, and pressed it with such reckless. velhe- 
mence, that in July the garrison were compelled to 
make terms of capitulation. These were granted; 
the garrison marched out; and having placed them- 
selves in the power of the conqueror, were put to 


circumstances thus far related, 
serve to contradict the common 
impression, that the present castle 
of Safed was of Roman origin; a 


1) See the extracts from a MS. 
’ inthe Biblioth. Colbert. in Steph. 
Baluzii Miscellaneor. lib. VI. Tom. 
VI. pp. 357-369. Paris 1713. 8. 


From various: expressions in this 
tract, which gives a particular ac- 
count of Benedict’s efforts, it ap- 
pears to-have been written between 
A. D. 1260 and 1266; i.e. before 
the final capture of Safed by Bi- 
bars. Many Muhammedan cap- 
tives were employed in the building 
up of Safed; see Reinaud Extr. p. 
444, Wilken 1. c. VI. p. 629.—The 


Vou. TIL. 


view which seems to’ rest chiefly 
on the weak authority of Stephen 
Schulz; Leitungen etc. Th. V. p. 
209. Biisching Erdbeschr. Th. XI. 
p. 487. etc. The best account of 
the castle, as it existed a century 
ago, is in Van Egmond and Hey- 
man Reizen II. p. 43, seq. Mod. 
Traveller in Syria, etc. I. p. 337, 
seq. 
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death in cold blood to the number of two thousand 
men, he prior of the Templars and two Franciscan 
monks, who had exhorted the Christians to constancy 
in their faith, are said to have been flayed alive. 'The 
circumstances of this brutal perfidy, as related. by 
Arabian historians, are even more atrocious than they 
are described by Christian writers..—Bibars immedi- 
ately restored the fortifications of Safed, and posted 
there a strong garrison; gave orders for the erection 
of two mosks; and established in the town a colony 
brought from Damascus? The next year he again 
strengthened and completed the or akeo tre SO as to 
render Safed the bulwark of all Syria.’ 

We hear little more of the political state of Safed. 
Abulfeda speaks of it as a fortress, and of the town as 
divided into three parts; and the same is repeated by 
edh-Dhahiry about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; the latter describes the castle as of surpassing 
strength, and adds that the town contained mosks, 
tombs of saints, schools, baths, and markets.* All this 
indicates a high dedice of prosperity ; and Safed at 
this time was the head ofa province. —During the eigh- 
teenth century, as we have seen, it was the beginning 
of Sheikh Dhaher’s power ; and its desolation by the 
earthquake of A. D. 1759 has already 1 been related 
During the invasion of Syria by the French in 1799, 
they occupied Safed with a garrison of about four 
hundred men, whose outposts were advanced as far as 
to the fodee of the Jordan; after their retreat the 


‘ ¥ ews’ quarter was sacked by the Turks? 


. 


“VS See Makrizi and othes Ara- Dhahiry in Rosenmueller Analect. 


: ie dian” writers in Reinaud Extraits Arab. Pars. IIL. p. 19, Arab. p. 40, 


p- 494-498, Marin. Sanut. p- 222. Lat—W. de Baldensel speaks 
Vilken 1. c. VIII. pp. 486-492. also of Safed in A. D. 1336 asa 
_ 2) Reinaud |. ¢. p. 498. Wilken strong fortress, surpassed only by 
1. @. p. 493. Kerak ; p. 355. ed. Basnage. 
3) Reinaud |. c. p. 502. Wilken 5) See above, pp. 273, 324. 


ses p; 515. 6) Burckhardt p. 317. 
4) Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 83. Edh- 
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The origin of the Jewish settlement at Safed, and 
of the celebrated Rabbinic school, although of com- 
paratively modern date, is nevertheless involved in 
obscurity. Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled in 
Palestine about A. D. 1165, and is careful to speak of 
every place where even two or three Jews were to be 
found, visited and describes the adjacent cemetery of 
Meirén, but says not one word of Safed. The latter 
was then a fortress in the hands of the Christians; 
and it follows conclusively from Benjamin’s diate, 
that no Jews at that time dwelt in the place. Nor 
were the circumstances of Safed, during that and the 
fol owing century, such as were likely to allure them 
to take up their abode there. The rules and sway of 
the Templars were not favourable to tolerance, and 
least of all to the Jews. During the fifty years of 
Muhammedan dominion, after the capture of Safed by 
Saladin, it is indeed possible, that some of this people 
may have repaired thither; but when in A. D. 1240 
the Templars regained possession for six and twenty 
years, it is. hardly to be supposed, that Jews could 
have formed a portion of the inhabitants. Bibars, as 
we have seen , repeopled the place anew with a colony 
from Damascus. Most writers also of the two follow- 
ing centuries, make no mention of Jews at Safed” 

But in whatever period the first establishment of 
that people here may fall, or whenever their school of 
learning may*have been founded, it is certain, that the 
latter was in its most flourishing state about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century; and various circum- 
stances render the supposition probable, that its origin 


nd Lin de Tud. par Baratier from Westphalia peg living at 
p- 108 Safed; Reissb. p. 852. See Bro- 

2) “The only exception I have eardus Cabelas: Marin. Sanut. 
found is Rudolph de Suchem (A. pp. 222, 248. W. de Baldensel p. 
D. 1336-50), who merely relates 355. Sir J. Maundeville p- 117. 
that in his time a Jew and his wife London 1839. 
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is not to be placed much if any further back, than the 
early part of the same century.' All the celebrated 
Rabbins, who are known to have lived and taught in 
Safed, fall within this period. One of the first men- 
tioned is Jacob Be-Rab, a Spanish exile, who was first 
chief Rabbi in Fez in Africa and then at Safed, where 
he became celebrated as a writer and teacher, and 
died in A. D. 1541. Among his more distinguished 
pupils, who became also his cclleagues and successors 


~at Safed, were: Moses de Trani of Apulia, who taught 


as Rabbi for fifty-four years from 1525 to 1580, the 
year of his death; Joseph Karo, of Spanish descent, 
one of the chief ornaments of the academy from 1545 
until his death in 1575; and Solomon Alkabez, who 
began to distinguish himself as a writer in 1529, and 
was still living in 1561? A pupil and colleague of 
Karo and Alkabez was Moses of Cordova, the most 
famous cabbalist since the days of Simeon Ben 
Jochai; he died as chief Rabbi of Safed in A. D. 
1570. Moses Galanté, a native of Rome, was some- 
what later, and died in 1618. But the academy was 
not indebted for its fame to strangers alone; Samuel 
Oseida and Moses Alsheikh, both natives of Safed, 
contributed to its celebrity during the sixteenth cen- 
tury; the latter died between 1592 and 16012 

The writings of all these learned men, are numer- 
ous and of high renown in Jewish literature; and 
under their teaching, the school of Safed became 
famous, and was frequented by pupils from every 


_ 1) Basnage adduces the silence 
of Benjamin, as showing that there 
could then have been no Jewish 
school at Safed ; but remarks con- 
jecturally, or at least without re- 
ferring to any authority, that it 
was founded not long after. Hist. 


~ des Juifs Tom. V. p. 1942. Rot- 
 terd. 1707. 


2) See De Rossi Dizionario 


storico degli Autori Ebrei, ete. 
Parma 1802, arts. Be-Rab, Trani, 
Karo, Alkabez. See’also for these 
and the other Rabbins mentioned, 
Bartolocci Biblioth. Rabbin. under 
the several names. Basnage Hist, 
des Juifs Tom. V. p. 1943, seq. 
Rotterd. 1707. 

3) De Rossi l. c. arts. Cordovero, 
Galante, Oseida, Alscheich. 


~ 
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quarter. It appears also, that a printing-office was 
already established; and a work of Galanté, a com- 
mentary on the book of Ecclesiastes, is extant, bear- 
ing the imprint of Safed 1578! To this period is 
doubtless to be referred the description of the former 
prosperity of the Jews in Safed, as given by Nau 
nearly a century later. Safed was to them like an- 
other Jerusalem. They dwelt there in great numbers; 
and had a vast Khan like a square fortress, covered 
with lead, in which many lived, and where there was 
a fine synagogue. Besides the schools in which the 
sciences were taught, they counted eighteen syna- 
g ogues distinguished by the names of the several 
nations which possessed them; as the Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, and others. : 

The cessation of this prosperity is ascribed to the 
oppressions of the Mahammedans; and probably took 
place by degrees. Some of the renowned Rabbins, 
aS appears above, continued their labours into the 
seventeenth century; and Quaresmius, writing about 
A. D. 1625, speaks of Safed as inhabited chiefly by 


Hebrews, who had their synagogues and schools; and: 


for whose sustenance, contributions were made by the 
Jews in other parts of the world The further ac- 
counts of this people in Safed, from the middle of the 
seventeenth century onward, have already been ad- 
verted to.* 

Closely connected with the history of the Jews in 
Safed, and perhaps originally the occasion of their set- 
tling here, is the village of Meirén,’ lying about two 
hours distant W. N.W. Here are the reputed tombs 


1) The title of the book is “Ke- 2)Nau Voyage, etc. pp. 560, 
61. 


hilat Jakob ;” De Rossi l.c. art. 5 


Galante. Bartolocci Biblioth. Rabb. 3) Quaresmius II. p. 904. 

Tom. IV. p. 67. The later ac- 4) See above, p. 320. 

counts of this press have already 5) This name we heard also 
been given; see above, p. 320. pronounced Meirtim. 
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of several ancient holy Rabbins; andas a place of pil- 
grimage for the Jews, this is now the most famous and 
venerated in Palestine. It seems to be mentioned in 
the Talmud as Beth Meron Benjamin of Tudela 
speaks of it about A.D. 1165; and relates that in a 
cavern near by, were the sepulchres of the celebrated 
Jewish doctors Hillel and Shammai, as also of several 
of their disciples and other Rabbins.* A Jewish Iti- 
nerary of the sixteenth century, mentions here like- 
wise the tombs of these two masters; and describes 
in addition the sepulchre of R. Simeon Ben Jochai, the 
reputed author of the cabbalistic book Zohar. The 
same writer speaks also of Safed; says nothing how- 
ever of the living, but mentions only several sepul- 
chres of Rabbins, and among them that of the prophet 
Hosea.* At the present day, there is at Meirén a very 
extensive Jewish cemetery; and modern tradition seems 


to have transferred thither the same prophet’s tomb. 


‘The sepulchres are described as hewn out of the rock, 
each large enough to contain several bodies, and cov- 
ered with immense stonés, some of them a foot in 
thickness.” The most sacred of the tombs at present, 
is that reputed to belong to R. Simeon Ben Jochai; 


but which, to judge from 


1) See the passages in Light- 
foot Opp. II. p. 593. Reland Pal. 
807 


2) Benj. de Tud. par Barat. pp. 
108, 109.—Hillel and Shammai are 


reputed to have been the heads of - 


different schools before the Chris- 
tian era. Lightfoot Opp. IL. p. 6. 
fol. 

3) See in Hottinger’s Cippi 
Hebr. Ed. 2. p.68; compare above, 
Vol. 1. p. 491, Note 3.. Niebuhr 
Reisebeschr. III. p. 69.— R. Ben 
Jochai is said to have been a pupil 
of R. Akiba, and to have flourished 
about A. D. 120. The Zohar is a 
cabbalistic commentary upon the 
Pentateuch ; De Rossi regards it 


the silence of Benjamin, 


as having been compiled by the 
pupils of Ben Jochai, half a century 
later. See De Rossi Dizionario 
Storico, ete. art. Jochai. Comp. 
Wolf Biblioth. Rabb. I. p. 1134. 
Lightfoot Opp. II. p..144. : 

4) Hottinger Cippi Heb. p. 58. 
—The Muhammedans in the last 
century showed at Safed a cave, 
where they pretended that Jacob 
lived, and where he buried some of 
his family and especially Leah; 
see Von Egmond and Heyman, 
Reizen II. p. 43. Steph. Schulz 
Leitungen, etc. Th. V. p. 208. 

5) See the similar description, 
Hottinger 1. c. p. 68. 5 


& 
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must be of far later date. 'To this tomb the Jews make 
an annual procession in May, in memory of the saint; 
and over it they.are said to burn the most costly arti- 
cles they possess, including sometimes valuable Cash- 
mere shawls.’ The occasion was described to us, I 
hope slanderously, as a festival, during which the Jews 
give themselves up to revelry and intoxication.” 

The situation of Safed, as we have seen, is very 
high. The whole region of Galilee is in general less 
elevated, than the mountainous tract of Judea; yet 
Safed itself, and especially the two eminences half an 
hour further north, cannot well be much lower than 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. These eminen- 
ces, although as here seen only rounded hills, form the 
highest point of Galilee; around which in winter the 
clouds gather, and cause an abundance of rain. In 
summer the air is pure, and the climate not unlike 
that of the Holy City. Our thermometer stood here 
in the afternoon with a west wind at 82° F., and the 
next morning at 61°; but at 10 o’clock it had risen to 
87° F. with a serene atmosphere and the heat not op- 
pressive. ‘The olive, the pomegranate, the fig, and the 
vine, were here frequent, and seemed to thrive. 

From the isolated hill of Safed, and particularly 
from the castle, there is a wide and diversified pros- 
pect on every side except the North; where the view 
is cut off by the two higher peaks above mentioned. 
In the S. E. the lake of Tiberias lies spread out be- 


_ 1)Elhott’s Travels, etc. II. pp. | 
355, 356.. 

2) 1 have mentioned above the 
story current in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, that a rich 
Jewess had built up a part of Ti- 
berias, in order that the Jews might 
dwell there; but that they had 
been driven out by the Turks ; see 
above, p. 273. This report, or at 
least the building up, is mentioned 
by Fuarer in A. D. 1566. Taking 


this story in connection with the 
apparent rise of the school in Sa- 
fed, about the beginning of the 
same century, it seems not improba- 
ble, that the main impulse for the 


settlement of Jews at the latter 


place, may have been given by a 


colony thus driven out from Tibe- 


rias; who fixed themselves at Sa- 
fed, perhaps, on account of its vi- 
cinity to Meirén. 


* hy af 
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fore the spectator in its deep basin; while beyond, 
and towards the East, the eye takes in the whole ex- 
tent of the high table- lanid-of J aulan, the ancient Gau- 
lonitis, pr senting the appearance of a vast uneven ; 
plain, intersected by deep vallies and chasms running 
towards the lake. The view stretches even beyond - 
this district; and embraces a great part of Hauran, 
quite to the borders of el-Lejah. The sightly moun- 


pyr 


tain Kuleib Hauran, “the dog,” which is everywherea _ 


conspicuous object in,travelling through that country, 
was here very distinctly visible.’ Far in the South, 
the fine mountains of ’Ajlin, around el-Husn, were 
seen across the Ghér beyond the lake; and then more 
towards the right came Tabor, the little Hermon, and 
a small portion of the great plain northwest of J enin, 
with the mountains of Samaria. In the S. Wir aiid 
West, two dark mountain ridges, partially ‘coveted | 
with ae and trees, shut in the view at the distance 
of two or three hours. ‘Towards the East and -North, 
the mountains around Safed are naked. ‘ 
A visit to Safed had not been included in our ori- 
ginal plan; and our main object in coming hither, was 
to obtain intelligence respecting the safety of the roads 
to Damascus. 'This therefore had been our earliest 
inquiry ; but we could gather at first very little infor- 
mation ; every one being silent for fear of the govern- 
ment. Every one advised us, however, not to go at all 
by the way of Hasbeiya; nor by the way of the bridge 
without a caravan. By degrees, the intelligence we 
had received at Tiberias was here sonfiemead and 
it was further supposed, that by this time, the troops 


of 


1) See Burckhardt’s Travels in 2) Bearings at Safed from the 
Syria, etc. pp. 90,92. Col. Leake castle: Jebel Kuleib HaurAn S. 69° 
regards this mountain as the Alsa- E. Semt’y S. 80° W. Meiron two 


damus of Ptolemy, lib. V. 15. hours distant N. 67° W.. Sa’sa’ 
Pref. to Burckhardt p. xii. N. 45° W. 
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which had been sent against the rebéls must have been 
successful, and that the roads were now open and safe, 
or ati agon become so. Indeed, in this expectation, 
as small company of muleteers and merchants was al- 
- ready forming at Safed, to set off for Damascus on 
Saturday. The regular Friday’ s fair was to be held 
s¢ \"e Safed to-morrow, which is usually attended by per- 
“sons from Hasbeiya and Rasheiya ; and the merchants 
in question were now Waiting to receive further infor- 
mation from this source. We concluded to join the 
company, should it depart as proposed; and at any 
rate to wait here until Friday noon; for the 5 of 
the expected intelligence. 

All these items we could pick up only by degrees 
and with difficulty; chiefly by the aid of our muleteers, 
and from their associates. The agent of the American 
consul at Beiriit, who resides heve. was now absent; 

as were also two or three other a whom we 
“had hoped to find. My companion ealied upon the 
Mutesellim, where he was for the first time on our 
journey received with impoliteness; that dignitary 
would say nothing; but that the road to Damascus was 
- open; whether it was safe or not, he would not aver. 
I lighted upon a Jewish Rabbi who spoke tolerable 
German; but the same fear of the government kept 
him back from giving any explicit information: Some 
other Jews whom I addressed, seemed almost too stu- 
pid to reply: 

The next morning, Friday, the expected fair was 
held at Safed; but not an individual appeared from 
Hasbeiya or its immediate vicinity. People from the 

northern part of the basin of the Hileh were there ; 
and reported, that Hasbeiya was in a state of siege 
from the troops of the Pasha; that predatory bands of 
the Druzes had made inroads even into the Hiileh and 
the villages round about it, and especially upon the 

Vou. UT. 43 
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eastern roads to Damascus. There was too a rumour, 
that the troops had been worsted in an encounter with 
_ the rebels; but this seemed to need confirmation. ‘The 
general news, however, was of such a tenor, that the 
company at Safed gave up their purpose of proceeding 
next day to Damascus; and we were thus again left 
to ourselves. We did not deem it prudent to set off 
alone. We might indeed wait for the larger caravan 
whieh was soon to leave ’Akka for Damascus, and 
pass the night at the Khan Jubb Ytsuf; but we could 
not learn when it was to start, and no orders had ‘yet 
been received, when to furnish supplies at the Khan. 
Add to all this, ourtime was limited ; for the steamer was 
to leave Beirtit at the very latest on the 10th of July. 
Under these circumstances, we felt reluctantly com- 
pelled to abandon our further journey towards Damas- 
cus, and proceed directly to Beirit by way of Tyre 
and Sidon; flattering ourselves, that from Beiriit we 
should still be able to make an excursion to Ba’albek, 
and return by way of the cedars of Lebanon.—It was 
well that we now came to this determination ; for we 
afterwards learned at Beirit, that just at this period the 
whole region of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon had been 
unsafe and impassable ; and all the roads, even between 
Damascus and Beirit, had been for a time shut up. 
Towards the close of the fair, I strolled to the 
market-place where it was held, on the S. W. side of 
the castle-hill. Many people were still there, though 
the business was mostly over. The main articles ex- 
posed for sale, were new wheat and barley; the rest 
were chiefly garden-vegetables and fruits. There 
seemed not to have been many purchasers——The first 
time we passed over the market-place, not long after 
our arrival, we were hailed by a quarantine guard 
with the question: Whence we came? On our reply~ 
ing, From Hebron, they inquired further : Whether we 
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had been in Jerusalem? Our answer in the negative 
put an end to the examination, | 


r aa, ‘f 





LAKE EL-HULEH AND THE SOURCES OF THE JORDAN, 


While we were thus waiting in uncertainty at Sa- 
fed, being very desirous to obtain a view of the basin 
of the Hileh and the country around the sources of the 
Jordan, our younger muleteer, who was here at home, 
proposed to take us to a spot about an hour N. E. of 
the town, where he said we might have an extensive 
prospect. We accordingly set off about 4 o’clock of 
Thursday afternoon, and proceeding northeasterly 
around the head of the deep valley on the N. and N. 
W. of Safed, came in half an hour to the ridge consti- 
tuting the gap between the two higher peaks already 
mentioned, Here Safed bore S. 40° W. and Benit, 
the place to which we were going, N. 45° E. The path 
now descended a little, crossing the heads of one or 
two Wadys which run off eastwards, but keeping in 
general upon high table-land, until in about twenty- 
five minutes more, we reached Benit. Here are the 
slight remains of a former village, situated directly on 
the brow of the mountains enclosing the Hileh, and 
commanding a splendid view over the whole basin and 
the surrounding region. 

Almost directly at our feet lay the lake el-Hileh, 
separated from the mountain on which we stood only 
by a lower tract of uneven table-land, the continua- 
tion of that between the mountains of Safed and the 
Jordan. ‘This lower intervening tract hid from our 
view the southwestern and western shores of the lake 
itself, and caused it to appear to us as of a triangular 
form, running out almost to a point at its S. HE. ex- 
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tremity, where the Jordan issues from it nearly an 
hour above the bridge. The length of the lake we 
estimated at about two hours, or from four to five geo- 
graphical miles; its breadth at the northern end is 
probably not less than four miles.' On the North, the 
waters of the lake are skirted by a marshy tract of 
equal or greater extent, covered with tall reeds and 
flags; into which our guide assured us neither man 
nor beast could penetrate. 

At the season when the lake is full, if not indeed 
at all times, this tract is doubtless covered with water; 
so that the whole may properly be regarded as per- 
taining to the area of the lake. Viewed in this light, 
the lake and its marshes may be said to occupy the 
whole southern half of the basin of the Hileh, and 
may be reckoned at eight or ten geographical miles in 
length by four or five in breadth. Of this space, 
again, the southern half is covered with the clean 
waters of the lake as above described. The other 
half consists of the said marsh, bounding the tolerably 
straight line of the waters on the North, and itself 
having apparently a similar regular border on its 
northern side. Through this great marsh; two or 
three small streams are seen pursuing their way 
towards the lake, chiefly from the North, and one or 
more from the West; they wind exceedingly, and 
occasionally swell out into small ponds. These glit- 
ter in the midst of the marsh and among the reeds; 
but neither deserve, nor admit, the name of separate 
lakes. 

On the East, the lake and marsh extend quite to 


1) Pococke describes the lake 2) Something of this kind doubt- 
as 4 miles broad at its northern less gave occasion for the story of 
end, and 2 miles at the southern; a small lake north of the Haleh; 
the waters, he says, are muddy Buckingham’s Travels among the 
and reckoned unwholesome. Vol. Arab Tribes p. 406. 4to. 

II. p. 73. fol. 
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the foot of the high ground, which shuts in the basin 
on that side. On the southwestern and western side, 
there is a tract of arable land all the way between 
the lake and the mountains, along which the road 
passes. This would seem to be somewhat uneven; 
for my companion, in travelling through it twice, in 
A. D, 1834 and the following year, had been able to 
get from the road only one or two glimpses of the 
lake. At the N. W. corner of the clear part of the 
lake, adjacent to the marsh, a small mill-stream 
enters, which rises from a single large fountain called 
’Ain el-Mellahah, at the foot of the western mountain.! 
The tract on the southern end of the lake and on its 
western side, as far north as to el-Mellahah, is called 
Ard el-Khait or Belad el-Khait; and the lake itself 
sometimes takes the same name, el-Khait. ‘This dis- 
trict, which is arable and apparently nowhere marshy, 
is under the government of Safed. Near ’Ain el-Mel- 
lahah, there is usually a large encampment of the 
Ghawarineh in tents and reed huts. 

North of el-Mellahah, the arable tract still con- 
tinues of variable width, between the marsh and the 
western mountain. At the distance of an hour is 
another similar fountain, called Belat or Belateh, with 
a copious stream running into the marsh, and usually 
a like encampment of Ghawarineh. 'The water of 
both these copious fountains is not cold; and is de- 
scribed by my companion as much resembling that of 
’Ain es-Sultén near Jericho. At these points, and . 
along these streams, the marsh extends up westwards 
almost to the fountains—The marsh itself, towards 


1) Burckhardt extendsthename of long standing; for William of 
of the fountain, el-Mellahah, by ‘Tyre applies it to the whole lake: 
mistake, to the whole 8S. W. coast “circa lacum Meleha;” Will. Tyr. 
of the lake; which he wrongly XVIII. 13.—For an error of See- 
says is covered by a saline crust; tzen, see above, p. 264, Note. 
Travels p.316. This name is here 
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the North, gradually passes over into a still more 
extensive and broader tract of fine meadow-land, 
occupied by nomadic Arabs, who are mostly if not 
entirely Ghaw4rineh, and whose main employment is 
the raising of cattle, chiefly buffaloes. The road 
passes up on the western side; and along it, for a 
great distance, runs an artificial ditch or canal, which 
can be crossed only with difficulty; east of it the 
ground is more firm, though still so low, that the 
Arabs cultivate rice. ‘This canal appears to have 
been cut for the purposes of irrigation, or perhaps of 
draining ; it branches off from the stream which comes 
from Hasbeiya, not far below the bridge Jisr el- 
Ghiijar;? and forms with the main stream a,sort of 
Delta, in which, near the northern end, is the misera- 
ble village ez-Zik belonging to the Ghawarineh? 
Still further north, the ground rises into a fertile plain 
extending towards Baniads, on which grain is culti- 
vated. But the whole region is given up to Bedawin 
_and Ghawarineh, A few villages are scattered upon 
the eastern hills; two or three of which are inhabited 
by Nusairiyeh* 'The whole length of the basin may 
thus be about fifteen geographical miles. 

The name el-Hileh, therefore, as used at present 
by the inhabitants, belongs strictly to that part of the 
basin north of el-Mellahah and the lake; though it is 
commonly so extended as to comprise the whole® The 
more eastern portion, including some villages around 
Banids, is called Hilet Banias, and belongs to the 


1) St. Willibald in the eighth. 
century speaks here also of bufla- 
loes: “Armenta mirabilia longo 
dorso, brevibus cruribus, magnis 
cornibus creati; omnes sunt unius 
coloris.” He describes them in 
summer as immersing themselves 
wholly in the marshes, except the 
head, ete. Hodoepor. § 17. p. 375, 

2) So called according to Ber- 


tou, apparently from the village el- 
Ghijar not far distant; Bull. de la 
Soc. de Géogr. Sept. 1839. p, 143. 
Buckingham 1. ¢. p. 400. 

3) Comp. Bertou ibid. p. 143. 

4) Vulg. Ansairiyeh. 

5) So already Bohaeddin, Vit. 
Salad. p. 98. “Abulfeda speaks 
only of the lake of Banids; Tab. 
Syr, pp. 147, 155. 
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government of Hasbeiya. Just around Banids itself, 
the plain is called Ard Banias.'| The northwest part 
of the basin falls within the district of Merj ’Ayin, 
which extends down so as to embrace it. In 1834, 
my companion Mr. Smith, on his way to Damascus, 
travelled from Tiberias to Hasbeiya, two good days’ 
journey, encamping for the night at ’Ain el-Mellahah. 
The next year he passed from Safed along the lake, 
encamped at Belat, and pursued his journey through 
Merj Aydin and by Jezzin and Deir el-Kamr to Beirit. 
In neither instance, did he hear of any inhabited vil- 
lage in the Hileh near the road. 

Such was the amount of our observations and 
information, in respect to the lake and basin of the 
Hileh itself? The town of Banids in its N: E. quar- 
ter we could not here see; it being hidden behind 
some projections of the eastern hills in its vicinity. 
But the ruined Saracenic castle, Kil’at Banias, for- 
merly Kil’at es-Subeibeh, standing upon a point of 
the eastern mountain, a spur which runs off from 
. Jebel esh-Sheikh southwards, was distinctly visible. 
According to Burckhardt, the only traveller who has 
visited the spot, it is an hour and a quarter distant 
from Banias in a direction E. by S. up the mountain; 
“it seems to have been erected during the period of 
the crusades, and must certainly have been a very 
strong hold to those who possessed it.”* From the 
point where we now stood, this castle bore N. 40° E, 
and we judged the distance to be not far from fifteen 
or sixteen geographical miles. Beyond it, nearly in 
the same direction, and perhaps twice as remote, 


1) Burckhardt p. 38. 
- 2) See also at the end of this 
volume, Second Appendix, p. 134, 


seq. 

43) Burckhardt p. 37. He saw 
here no inscriptions; but was af- 
terwards told there were several 


both in Arabic and the Frank lan- 
guage. Nor could he discover 
any traces of a road or paved way; 
leading up the mountain to the 
castle. See the historical notices 
of Banids, further on. 
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towered the lofty summit of Jebel esh-Sheikh, here seen 
in all its majesty, with its long narrow glaciers, like 
stripes of snow, extending down below its icy crown, 
and glittering in the sun. Our position enabled us to 
obtain a good general idea of the country on the North, 
around the sources of the Jordan; and the same was 
confirmed by further observation, on our subsequent 
journey. 

The mighty parallel ridges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, the Jebel Libnan and Jebel esh-Shtirky 
(East Mountain) of the Arabs,’ enclose the noble val- 
ley now called el-Btika’a, once Coele-Syria proper, 
watered throughout the greater portion of its length 
by the river Litany, the ancient Leontes. ‘The gene- 
ral direction of the mountains, the valley, and the 
stream, is from N. E.to S. W. Nearly opposite Da- 
mascus, and not far above Rasheiya, Jebel esh-Shtirky 
separates into two ridges, which diverge somewhat, 
and enclose the fertile Wady et-Teim, in which Ra- 
sheiya and Hasbeiya are situated. The easternmost of 
the two ridges, Jebel esh-Sheikh, continues its S. W. 
course, and is the proper prolongation of Anti-Leba- 
non. Itrises to its highest elevation nearly S. of Ra- 
sheiya and over Hasbeiya ; and is supposed to be some- 
what higher than Jebel Siinnin near Beirit. The 
usual estimate of its height is ten thousand feet above 
the Mediterranean. . 'The top ispartially crowned with 
snow, or rather ice, during the whole year; which 
however lies only in the ravines, and thus presents at 
a distance the appearance of radiant stripes, around 
and below the summit. The mountain afterwards 
slopes off gradually and irregularly towards the W. S. 
_ 1) These are general names;  ete.—The name Jebel Libnan oc- 
but the Arabs more commonly curs in Edrisi, par Jaubert pp. 336, 
employ particular names for differ- 355, 361. Abulfeda Tab. Syr. 


ent parts of these mountains; e.g. . 163, 164. 
Jebel. éuh-Sheikh, Jebel Stinnin, **. 


# 


+ 
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W. quite down to the opening of Wady et-Teim upon 
the plain, northwest of Banias. In this part it is cultiva- 
ted, has several villages, and probably bears other local 
names. From the base of the highest part of Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, a low broad spur or mountainous tract runs off 
towards the South, forming the high land which shuts 
in the basin and lake of the Hiileh on the East. Accor- 
ding to Burckhardt, this tract is called Jebel Heish ; the 
higher portion of it terminates at Tell el-Faras, nearly 
three hours north of Fik; but the same high plain of 
Jaulain continues towards the South, until the moun- 
tains of ’Ajltin rise again above it, in the district el- 
Wastiyeh and around el-Husn.' 

The other ridge of Anti-Lebanon, which branches 
off from Jebel esh-Sheikh above Rasheiya, takes a 
more westerly direction; is long, low, and (as here 
seen) level ; and continues to border the lower Buki’a, 
until in the S. W. of Hasbeiya it seems to unite with 
higher bluffs and spurs of Lebanon, and thus entirely 
close that valley. In fact, only a narrow gorge is left 
between precipices, in some places of great height, 
through which the Litany finds its way down to the sea 
north of Tyre. In this gorge, a bridge is thrown across 
the Litany; and on a precipice overhanging the river on 
the North, stands the Saracenic fortress esh-Skukif, 
renowned in the history of the crusades. 

The chain of Lebanon, or at least its higher ridges, 
may be said to terminate at the point, where it is thus 
broken through by the Litany. But a broad and lower 
mountainous tract continues towards the South, bor- 
dering the basin of the Hiileh on the West; it rises to 
its greatest elevation around Safed (Jebel Safed) ; and 
ends at length abruptly in the mountains of Nazareth, 
as the northern wall of the plain of Esdraelon. ‘This 


1) Burckhardt pp. 281, 286, seq. 
Vou. III. 44 
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high tract may properly be regarded as the prolonga- 
tion of Mount Lebanon. | ; 

Wady et-Teim, which thus lies between the two 
ridges of Anti-Lebanon, begins above Rasheiya, and 
enters the basin of the Hileh two hours or more north- 
westerly from Banias. It isa fertile valley with a 
considerable stream ; skirted on each side by declivi- 
ties of various height, usually cultivated; with no 
plain along the middle, except at the beginning. On 
the hills are many villages. It is divided into two 
districts, called the Upper and Lower Wady et-Teim ; 
the capital of the former being Rasheiya; and that of 
the latter Hasbeiya. The lower district includes also 
Banias and the vicinity. ‘These and some other dis- 
tricts, form the province of Jebel esh-Sheikh.' 

West of Wady et-Teim, between it and the Lita- 
ny, lies the fine region of Merj ’Ayin, separated from 
the Teim by a range of hills. It is an oval or almost 
circular basin, about an hour in diameter—a beauti- 
ful, fertile, well-watered plain, surrounded by hills, 
which in some parts are high, but mostly arable. On 
the North, they retain this character quite to the 
brow of the descent towards the Litany. Towards the 
South, Merj Ayan communicates with the plain of the 
Hileh by a narrow entrance, through which flows a 
stream. Merj ’Ayiin® forms a district within the gov- 
ernment of Belad Besh4rah, a large province occupy- 
ing the mountains between the Hiileh and the plain 
of ‘Tyre, and having for its capital the castle of Tib- 
nin” The route of my companion from Safed to Deir 


1) Tthe Arabian writer edh- 


Dhahiry in the 15th century, speaks 
of Wady et-Teim aga district in 
the province of Damascus, so call- 
ed from the Wady, and containing 
360 villages; see Rosénmiiller’s 
Analect. Arab. III. p. 22. Lat. p. 
46. See also at the end of this 
volume, Second Appendix, p. 137. 


2) Not improbably the word 
*Aytn in this name may have 
some relation to the city Ijon, 
(Heb. yey) of the Old Testament, 
which lay somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dan and Naphtali. 
1 Kings xv. 20. 2 Chron. xvi. 4. 

_ 8) The district of Merj ’Aytn 
1s mentioned under the same name 
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el-Kamr in 1835, led him directly through Merj’Ayin, 
and so over the bridge of the Litany near the castle © 
esh-Shtikif to Jezzin. 

After this general survey of the country around 
the Hileh, let us look for the sources of the Jordan. 
The united voice of all antiquity places them at Pa- 
neas, the present Banias, or in the vicinity; and I 
therefore begin with the fountains and streams in that 
quarter. 

The present village of Banias, containing only 
about one hundred and fifty houses, is situated in the 
plain at the foot of the eastern mountain, the Heish. 
Just on the N. E. side of the village, is the source of 
Nahr Banias, issuing from a spacious cavern under a 
wall of rock, at the base of the same mountain. In 
the face of the perpendicular rock, directly over the 
cavern and in other parts, several niches have been 
cut, apparently to receive statues. Each of these 
niches had once an inscription; but they are now so 
far obliterated, that Burckhardt could copy only the 
fragments of one, which appears to have emanated 
from a priest of Pan? Around this source are a num- 


by Arabian historians of the times 
of the crusades; see Bohaed. Vit. 
Salad. pp. 89,93; and in the same 
work, Excerpta Abulfed. A. H. 
5835, p. 47. Scbultens Index Geogr. 
art. Marsj-Ojown.—Abulfeda writes 
the name with the article, Merj 
el’Aytn, 


1) See above, p. 2975. The 
places on the route in Merj ’Aytin 
after leaving *Ain Belat, are: Ibel 
or Abil, Mutiillah, el-Khaimeh, el- 
Judeideh; the latter is 11 hour 8. 
of the bridge over the Litany. 
From the bridge to the top of the 
mountain north, the time was 14 
hour; thence to Kefr Haneh, the 
highest point on the route, 3 hours ; 
thence to Jezzin 2 hours; thence 
to Deir el-Kamr 7 hours.—I do 
not know of any other traveller 


who has passed through Merj 
’Ayin, except Buckingham in 1816, 
on his way from Banids to Sidon. 
His accountis exceedingly meager. 
Travels among the Arab Tribes 
etc. pp. 406, 407.—Bertou gives to 
the bridge over the Litany the 
name of Jisr Birghtiz, probably 
from a village of that name, inhab- 
ited by Druzes, which our lists 
place in the western part of the 
district of HAsbeiya. It lies indeed 
near the bridge on the left bank of 
the river. Bertou’s map transports 
it to the right bank. . 
2) It contains distinctly the title 
fegevs Geod IJoavos ‘priest of Pan;’ 
and is conjectured by Col. Leake to 
have been annexed to a dedication 
(perhaps of a statue) by a priest of 
Pan, who had prefixed the usual 
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ber of hewn stones. The stream flows off on the 
North and West of the village, and joins another at 
the distance of an hour anda half in the plain below. 
On the North of the village is a well-built bridge ; 
and north of. the stream, are the ruins of the ancient 
town, consisting of heaps of stones and architectural 
fragments, extending for a quarter of an hour from 
the bridge. Other remains are seen also on the 
South of the stream. 

All these circumstances serve to identify this 
source and this cavern, with the Panium of Josephus, 
a place and cavern so called at the foot of a moun- 
tain, which he describes as the main source of the 
Jordan; where, as being a celebrated spot, Herod the 
Great erected a temple in honour of Augustus, of 
which the hewn stones now seen may well be the re- 
mains.’ But although Josephus and others always 
speak of this as the spot where the Jordan takes its 
rise, yet the former relates in another place, that its 
first beginning is in the lake Phiala. This he de- 
scribes as situated a hundred and twenty stadia from 
Panium, on the right of the road leading up into the 
Trachonitis, and not far from it,—a deep round lake, 
like a bowl or cup, whence its name Phiala. The 
tetrarch Philip having caused a quantity of chaff to 


pro salute for the reigning emper- 


ors. For the inscription, and also 
for the best account of Banids and 
its cavern, see Burckhardt p. 38, 
seq. A conjectural restoration of 
the inscription, see in Gesenius’ 
Notes to Burckhardt p. 407. 

1) IHevvov, evevov, Joseph. Ant. 
XV. 10.-3.°,B:'J. I. 21. 3. This 
name, implying a grot or sanctuary 
of Pan, appears to have come from 
the worship of that god at this 
place, as testified by the inscription 
and also by Philostorgius, Hist. 
VII. 3. Reland Pal. p. 918, seq.— 
The name Panium is also given to 


the mountain over the cavern, usual- 
ly on the authority of Josephus; but 
Josephus merely says that the place 
(6 roz0g) was called Panium, and 
that the mountain rose high above 
it. More than two centuries later, 
Eusebius first speaks expressly of 
the mountain by this name; tot 
xohouwévou Ilovetou doous, Hist. 
Kec. VII. 17. In thé same pas- 
sage, Kusebius speaks of this foun- 
tain as the source of the Jordan. 
So too Pliny, H. N. V. 15, “ Jorda- 
nis amnis oritur e fonte Paneade, 
qui cognomen dedit Caesarea.” 
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be thrown into its waters, this was found to appear 
again at Panium; whence it was inferred, that this 
lake was the true source of the Jordan! 

Irby and Mangles, in travelling by a direct route 
from Damascus to Banias in Feb. 1818, as they as- 
cended Jebel Heish, the mountainous tract south of 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, found in some places traces of the 
ancient paved way between Damascus and Caesarea 
Philippi (Baniais); the road was in some parts ob- 
structed by snow. Further on, they entered a rich 
little plain immediately at the foot of Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, having a rivulet which rises near the moun- 
tain; after flowing southwards along the plain, it 
turns more westward, and rushing picturesquely 
through a deep chasm, joins the Jordan after some 
hours at Banias” From this little plain, the travel- 
lers ascended on its southern side; and after passing a 
small village about one o’clock, saw close by on their 
left ““a very picturesque lake, apparently perfectly 
circular, of little more than a mile in circumference, 
surrounded on all sides by sloping hills richly wood- 
ed. The singularity of this lake is, that it has no ap- 
parent supply nor discharge; and its waters appeared 
perfectly still, though clear and limpid; a great many 
wild fowl were swimming on it.” ‘The travellers con- 
tinued their course about S. W. and entered Banias 
about 5 o’clock, crossing a causeway constructed 
over the same rivulet, coming from the foot of Jebel, 
esh-Sheikh.? | 

The stream here described, if permanent, would of 
course be a still more distant source of the Jordan; 


1) Joseph. B. J. III. 10.7. 

2) Burckhardt, travelling from 
BAanias to Damascus, came in two 
and a half hours to the village of 
 JubbAta, and in three quarters of 
an hour more to el-Mejdel, ona 
small plain high up in the moun- 


tain ; beyond which at half an hour 
is a spring, and one hour anda 
quarter further a spacious plain; 
pp. 44, 45. 

3) Irby and Mangles Travels 
pp. 286-289. 
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but as the travellers saw it in winter, and describe it 
then as only a rivulet, it is probably nothing more than 
a mountain brook, which dries up in summer. Burck- 
hardt likewise speaks of a strong bridge (causeway ?) 
on the South of the village, crossing a winter torrent 
which he here calls Wady el-Kid, and leading to an- 
other ruined castle close by, similar to that upon the 
mountain.| This is doubtless the same Wady. But 
the lake described by Irby and Mangles, answers re- 
markably tq the Phiala of Josephus, in all its circum- 
stances,—the round and cup-like form, the distance of 
four hours from Banias, as also its position close on the 
right of an ancient road leading up N. E. towards the 
region of T'rachonitis. But the situation serves to 
show the futility of Philip’s experiment; for, as the 
same travellers remark, the supposed subterranean dis- 
charge of the lake, in order to arrive at Paneas, must 
pass under the rivulet which they had before described, 
and which apparently lies lower than the lake itself? 

The easternmost source of the Jordan, therefore, as 
described by the ancients, is still to be sought at 
Banias. , 

A second source of the Jordan, also described by 
ancient writers, is at the place called Tell el-Kady, 
lying in the plain about an hour W. N. W.4W. of 
Banias’. It is described as a small elevation in the 


1) Burckhardt p. 40. 

2) Irby and Mangles, p. 288. 
*Seetzen heard that Phiala lay two 
hours east of Banias, and is now 
called Birket er-Ram; Zach Mon. 
Corr. XVIII. p. 343. Burckhardt 
passed by a Birket er-R4m on his 
way from Damascus and Kuneiti- 
rah to the bridge Benat Ya’k6b, 
five hours distant from the latter ; 
and at three and a half hours dis- 
tance, saw another large pond, 
which he regards as Phiala. But 
the direction of both these ponds 
from Banids is of course S. E. in- 


stead of N. E.a fact in itself in- 
consistent with the hypothesis in 
question. Burckhardt p. 314, seq. 
3) Burckhardt says an hour and 
a quarter, p. 42. Buckingham 
has “a little more than a mile,” 
Travels among the Arab Tribes, 
p- 405. 4to. Bertou gives the dis- 
tance at 4160 metres, and the 
bearing from Banids N.75° W.— 
By an unfortunate error of the pen 
or press, Burckhardt is made to 
say, that Tell el-Kady lies north- 
east from Banias; a mistake which 
had led to confusion in most of the 
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plain, with a flat space upon the top; there are two 
springs, one very large; the united waters immediately 
form a stream twelve or fifteen yards across, which 
rushes rapidly over a stony bed into a lower plain. 
The springs are thickly surrounded by bushes and 
trees; but there are no ruins near them. About a 
quarter of an hour north, Burckhardt speaks of ruins 
of ancient habitations; and the hill over the fountains 
appears to have been built upon, though nothing is 
now visible! This river, which the inhabitants’ re- 
gard as the true Jordan, forms a junction with the 
Nahr Banias after about an hour from the Tell, or an 
hour anda half below Banias; and the united stream 
is said then to keep along near the eastern hills, quite 
down to the lake or marsh? 

The fountains at Tell el-Kady directly correspond 
to the source, which Josephus speaks of as “ the other 
source” of the Jordan, called also Dan; where stood 
the city Dan, anciently Laish, belonging originally to 
the territory of Sidon, but captured by the Danites, 
and named after the founder of their tribe? The same 
city Dan is placed by Eusebius and Jerome, at four 
Roman miles from Paneas, towards Tyre, correspond- 
ing well to the present distance of the sources. The 


mapsoftheregion. Seetzen gives 
the stream correctly on his map. 
A similar error occurs in Burck- 
hardt, when he says of Kil’at 
esh-Shiukif as seen from the moun- 
tain N. of Banids, that it bears E. 
by N. instead of W. by N. p. 36. 
The bearing is at any rate wrong, 
for the castle lies at a much greater 
angle towards the north. 

1) Burckhardt p. 42. Bucking- 
ham |. c.—Tell el-Kady is doubt- 
less the same place so pompously 
described by Richardson, as sur- 
rounded with venerable oaks. He 
prints the name “Fil el Kathre ;” 
which appears in the Mod. Trav- 


eller as “ Til-el-Kathre ;” -an or- 
thography not more remote from 
Tell el-Kady, than his “Gal el-Ba- 
nias” is from Kuilat Banids. Rich- 
ardson’s Travels II. p. 450. Mod. 
Tray. in Pal. p. 348. Lond. 

2) Seetzen |. c. p. 344. Burck- 
hardt pp. 38, 42. Buckingham I. 
c. p. 405. 

- 3) Joseph. Ant. I. 10.1, zegt Ac- 
vor" ovtas yao 7% Ecéoa Tod Ioodcvov 
Moooayoueverae MyyH—Judg. xviii. 
7, 26-29. Josh. xix. 47. Joseph. 
Ant. V. 3. 1. VIII. 8.4. See the 
next note but one. 

4) Onomast. art. Dan; comp. 
arts. Laisa, Bersabee (By Foapore). 


oy 
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m 
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river issuing from this source, Josephus says, was 
called “ the lesser Jordan,” obviously in distinction 
from the somewhat longer stream from. Paneas, into 
which it flows.’ 

- Thus we now find, at Banias and Tell el-Kady, the 
two sources of the greater and lesser Jordan, precisely 
as described by the ancients at Paneas and the site of 
Dan.—The existence of the two streams, gave occa- 
sion afterwards for the groundless etymology of the 
name Jordan, as if compounded of Jor and Dan, the 
supposed names of the two sources.” 

But we find also at the present day, in the more 
western part of the basin el-Hiileh, two other like 
streams, of which the ancients make no mention what- 
ever. The largest of these is the stream coming from 


‘ the name Dan. 


1) Jos. Ant, V. 3. 1, ot 20dgo 
cov AuBavou ogous xett @cacovos log- 
davor'tar ayyor. VILL 8. 4, ev Aavn, 
OE 20Te MOOG THig MIHYaIg TOU puLxQoU 
*Togddvov. The distinction is most 
marked in Jos. B. J. IV. 1.1, weer 
Aapyys [Acwys] xootov, .. . nob 70q- 
KG ZX OVTOG; a TO<PoVocL TOV [bbne 
Q oy xahovmevoy’ Logdavny io tor 
Tis LOVoHS Boos VEY, AoQoowEMTOVOL 
<@ weyody. In this passage the 
name Ady (Daphne) should 
doubtless be Ady (Dan), as pro- 

osed by Reland and Havercamp. 

he writer is speaking of the 
marshes of the lake as extending 
up towards this place, which is 
marked by the fountains of the 
lesser Jordan, and by the image 
of the golden calf; and could 
therefore be no other than the city 
Dan. See Reland Pal. p. 263. 
Joseph. Opp. ed. Havercamp, Tom. 
II. p. 263. n. 

2) The absurdity of this etymo- 
logy is obvious; for the name Jor- 
dan is merely the Greek form. ( Iog- 
dons) for the Hebrew Jarden 
(7277), which has no relation to 
Further, the name 
Jordan was applied to the river 
from the earliest times; and we 


have it constantly in the Scriptures 
in the time of Abraham, at least 
five centuries before the name Dan 
was given to the city at its source. 
Yet this etymology goes back at 
least to the time of Jerome ; Comm. 
in Matt. xvi. 13, “Jordanes oritur 
ad radices Libani; et habet duos 
fontes, unum nomine Jor, et alte- 
rum Dan ; qui simul mixti Jordanis 
nomen effierunt.” Hence it was 
copied by Adamnanus de Loc. 
Sanct. If. 19; by William of Tyre: 
XI. 18; by Brocardus c¢. III. p. 
172; by Marinus Sanutus on his 
map; by Adrichomius p. 109, ete. 
ete. The same traditional etymo- 
logy seems also to becurrent among 
the Christians of the country ; for 
Burckhardt was told, that the an- 
cient name of the fountain of Ba- 
nias was Jair; and the source at 
Tell el-Kady, he says, was still 
called Dan ;-making together the 
name Jordan. All this was doubt- 
less derived by him from the Greek 
priests ; and is quite similar to our 
experience at Taiyibeh. See Vol. 
Il. pp. 126, 128. Burckhardt pp. 
42,43. Comp. Gesenius Notes on 
Burckhardt, p. 496. 
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Wady et-Teim, called Nahr Hasbeiya, or the water of 
Hasbeiya. Its main permanent source appears to be 
in the valley, three quarters of an hour W. by N. from 
Hasbeiya; the water is confined by a dam, and forms 
at once a large basin ; just below is a bridge! But in 
the rainy season, at least, a stream flows along the val- 
ley much higher up; and my companion in travelling 
this road in 1834, remarked that the brook had its or- 
igin to the West or Northwest of Rasheiya. Fifteen 
minutes west of the permanent fountain above men- 
tioned, are the remarkable pits or mines of solid as- 
phaltum, called Biyar el-Hummar? Below the mouth 
of the valley, the river is described as flowing through 
the upper part of the plain of the Hileh, along a deep 
Wady with steep rocky sides, over which is the bridge 
el-Ghiijar already mentioned, with three arches’ The 
quantity of water is said to be much greater than in 
the more eastern streams.* The canal drawn from it 
along the lower plain, has already been described ; 
and the river itself is said to continue quite to the 
lake, or at least to the marshes, without uniting with 
the more eastern Jordan? 

Another stream, coming from Merj’Ayin, likewise 
enters the plain of the Hileh, but appears to unite with 
ihe river of Hasbeiya above the canal and bridge.— 
The brooks already described as falling into the lake 
on its western side, and also some other torrents from 
the western mountains, do not require to be here taken 
into the account. 


Bertou 


1) Burckhardt p.32. Bucking- 
ham’s Travels among the Arab 
Tribes, etc. 4to. p. 397. 

2) Described by Seetzen in 
Zach’s Mon. Corr. XVIII. p. 341, 
seq. Burckhardt p. 34. 

3) See above, p. 342. Back- 
ingham l.c. pp. 400, 406. Bertou 
in Bull. de la Soc. de Géogr. Sept. 
1839, p. 143. 


Vou. IIL. 


45 


4) Buckingham I. ce. 
gives the breadth of the stream at 
the bridge at 10 metres ; ibid. 

5) Buckingham’s Trav. among 
the Arab Tribes, p. 406. 

6)So according to the map of 
Seetzen; which also gives to this 
stream from Mer] ’Aytén the name 
of Nahr el-Khirab. 
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According to this representation, two separate 
streams of. considerable magnitude enter the lake el- 
Hileh from the North, each of which is formed by the 
junction of two others.! The easternmost of these 
main streams, and this alone, with its two sources, has 
now for more than thirty centuries borne the name of 
Jordan. The longer and larger river, coming from 
Hasbeiya, although unquestionably its waters consti- 
tute the remotest sources of the Jordan, appears never 
to have been included in the name, but was regarded 
merely as a tributary of the lake el-Hileh.? How or 
wherefore.the name came at first to be so applied, we 
have no means of ascertaining ; and it behooves us to 


rest satisfied with the usage of so many ages. 


The at- 


tempt to introduce a change at this late hour, would 


be alike presumptuous and futile. 


1) Thestatement here ventured, 
that the two main streams enter 
‘the lake or its marshes separately, 
must nevertheless be regarded as 
not fully ascertained; I regret that 
there is in favour of it no better 
pete authority than that of 

uckingham, |. c. p.406. Yet va- 
rious circumstances above detailed, 
as also the silence of the ancients 
as to this western stream, when 
speaking of the Jordan and its 
sources, go strongly to confirm this 
view. Seetzen indeed, on his map, 
makes the two run together near 
the lake; but he only travelled 
along the western side, and his 
map is here a mere copy by an- 
other hand from his rough sketch. 
Irby and Mangles attempted to go 
down from Banids to the lake on 
the Kast of the Jordan; but found 
the region so full of marshes and 
numerous streams, that they were 
compelled to pass over to the wes- 
tern side of the basin. Among all 
these “numerous streams,” they 
speak only of crossing “the Jor- 
dan itself’ and say nothing of 
the size or nature of the rest. 


As well might we 


Travels p. 290. Bertou on his map 
like Seetzen, makes. the two main 
streams unite near the lake; but 
he too only travelled along the 
west side; and his map, notwith- 
standing ‘the pretension of minute 
detail, has not the stream from 
Mer] ’Aytn, nor does it even dis- 
tinguish the two streams of Baniads 
and Tell el-Kady. The maps, and 
likewise the Arabicnames,furnished 
by this traveller, can be received 
only with the greatest caution. 

2) The stream and fountain of 
Hasbeiya appear to have been 
first recognised, or at least distinct- 
ly noticed, as a source of the Jor- 
dan, by Fiirer von Haimendorf in A. 
D. 1566, in travelling from the Ha- 
leh northwards through a part of 
Wady et-Teim, and thence to the 
Biké’a and Ba’albek; p. 280. 
Niirnb. 1646. Seetzen was the 
next Frank traveller to visit and 
describe that region, and note the 
stream as a part of the Jordan; l. 
c. pp. 340-344. Then followed 
Burckhardt pp. 32-43. Bucking- 
ham |. c. Richardson Vol. IL. p. 
449, seq. etc. etc. 
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require the majestic floods of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri to exchange these names above their junction; 
inasmuch as the latter is, of the two, by far the longer 
and the mightier stream. 

The high tract of country bordering the Haleh on 
the West, is thickly populated. It bore everywhere 
the marks of tillage , and many villages were in sight, 
the names of which our guide did not know. One was 
mentioned on the hills opposite the marshes, still bear- 
ing the name of Kedes; it is without doubt the an- 
cient Kedesh of Naphtali, a city of refuge and of the 
Levites, the birth-place of Barak, situated twenty 
Roman miles from Tyre and not far from Paneas.! 

The view from Benit, the spot where we stood, 
was very extensive and magnificent. Before us rose 
Jebel esh-Sheikh in all his glory; while more on the 
left, the ridges of Lebanon were visible to a great dis- 
tance, terminated far in the N. N. E. by the snowy 
peak of Jebel Stinnin near Beiriit.' On the East of 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, the eye scanned the lower moun-. 
tains and high table-land which extend off far south- ° 
wards; including the districts of Kuneitirah and Jau- 
lan ; and beyond these Hauran with its mountain?’— 
The bridge Benat Ya’k6b was not itself visible; but 
we could see the Khan upon its eastern side, and could 
distinctly trace the outline of the narrow valley of the | 
Jordan, from the Hileh to the Lake of Tiberias. A 
portion of that lake, the northeastern part, could also 
be perceived, like a separate lake, deep among the 
mountains ;? and beyond it the “high hills” of Bashan 


1) Josh. xix. 37 xx. 7. xxi. 32. 
Judg. iv.6. Afterwards conquered 
by 'Tiglath-pileser, 1 Kings xv. 29. 
Onomast. art. Cedes. The place 
is mentioned by Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, p. 109; and by Brocardus, c. 
IV. p. 173. It is said to have been 
visited a few years since by Lady 


Hester Stanhope, and again soon 
after we left Syria by Bertou; Bull. 
de la Soc. de Géogr. Sept. 1839, p. 
144. 

2) See above, under Safed, pp. 
835, 336. 

3) Some such partial view of 
the lake of Tiberias, aided by its 
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presented their beautiful outline. Towards the S. and 
W. the view was shut out by the adjacent higher 
ground. But the place of the ancient Dan was before 
us; and we thus had been permitted to behold the 
Promised Land in all its length, even from Dan to 
Beersheba.’ 

We returned to Safed highly delighted with our 
excursion; which we felt assured had given us a bet- 
ter idea of the Hileh and the adjacent country, than 
we could have obtained by simply passing through 
the plain. Such, at least, was the experience of my 
companion, who had already twice travelled along 
the Hileh; where the road is so low as to afford no 
prospect of the land, and only occasional glimpses of 
the lake. | 

A few historical notices of the Hileh and.two or 
three places in and around it, may close this section. 

The lake el-Hileh is mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament as the waters of Merom; in the vicinity of 
which Joshua smote Jabin king-of Hazor and the 
Canaanites, with a great slaughter.?, Josephus, speak- 
ing of another Jabin king of Hazor, places that city 
on the North of the lake Samochonitis, the appellation 
by which alone he knows these waters The name 
el-Hileh goes back, as we have seen, at least to the 


apparent nearness as seen through 
the? transparent atmosphere, has 
doubtless given occasion for the 
story of another small lake between 
that of Tiberias and the Hileh. 
Richardson’s Travels IL. p. 446. 
An English traveller, whom we af- 
terwards met at Beirit, had fallen 
into the same error on the testi- 
mony of his own eyes, as he sup- 
posed. 

1) The bearings taken from Be- 
nit were as follows: KiVat Ba- 
nids N. 40° E. Jebel esh-Sheikh 
N. 40° E. Mouth of Wady et- 


Teim about ‘N. 20° E. Sno 
Peak of Jebel Siinnin N. 24° E. 
Lake el-Hileh north end N. 41° 
K. (7) Lake el- Htleh south end 
N. 65° E. Khan at Jisr Benat 
Ya’kéb N. 81° EK, Dakah on the 
Lake of Tiberias S..35° E. Dela- 
ta, village, N. 23° E.—Delata is 
mentioned in the Jewish Itinerary 
of the 16th century as a place of 
Jewish tombs; Hottinger Cippi 
Hebr. Ed. 2. p. 66. sod 

2) Josh. xi. 5, 7, 

3) Joseph: Ant. V. 5. 1. 


B. J. 
IIT..10..7; TV, 1.3: 
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period of the crusades; while Abulfeda describes it 
only as the lake of Banias.' 
In Jebel esh-Shekh we have the majestic Hermon 
of the Old Testament, which is put as the northern 
limit of the territory of Israel beyond Jordan, “ from 
the river of Arnon unto mount Hermon.’”” The Psalm- 
ist couples it with Tabor, as the representatives of all 
the mountains of the Promised Land? Eusebius de- 
scribes Mount Hermon as overagainst Paneas and 
Lebanon; Jerome learned from his Hebrew teacher, 
that Hermon impended over Paneas; and in that day 
its snows were carried in summer to Tyre as a 
juxury.“~—Mount Hermon bore also the name of Sion; 
was called by the Sidonians, Shirion; and by the 
Ammonites, Senir; which latter name in the Arabic 
form Siinir was still applied, in Abulfeda’s day, to the 
portion of Anti-Lebanon north of Jebel esh-Sheikh? 
Very early too Hermon began to receive the appella- 
tion of the “Snowy Mountain,” in Chaldee Tur Telga, 
in Arabic Jebel eth-Thelj ; which latter was its com- 
mon name in the time of Abulfeda, and probably is 
heard occasionally at the present day.° The monkish 
transposition of Hermon to the plain of Esdraelon, 
where the name of Little Hermon is still sometimes 
employed, has been already sufliciently considered.’ 


1) Bohaed. Vit. Salad. p. 98. 
Edh-Dhahiry in Rosenm. Analect. 


nere ;—de quo nunc aestivae nives 
Tyrum ob delicias feruntur.” 
i] 


Arab. Ill. p.22. Lat. p.45. Abulf. 
Tab. Syr. pp. 147,155. See above, 
p. 342. For the name Meleha, 
robably a mere extension of ’Ain 
el-Mellahah, see p. 341. 
. 2) Deut. iii, 8. iv. 48. Comp. 
Josh. xt 3; 17. xiii. 11. 

3) Ps. Ixxxix. 12. [13.] See 
above pp. 172, 219. Comp. Ps. xlii. 
6. CXXXill. 3. 

4) Onomast. art. rmom, Air- 
mon, “Hebraeus vero quo prae- 
legente Scripturas didici, affirmat 
montem AZrmon Paneadi immi- 


5) Deut. iii. 9. iv. 48. Abulf. 
Tab. Syr. p. 164.—The Sion (Heb. 
yxy) here spoken of, is a wholly 
different name from the Zion (Heb. 
jinx) in the Holy City; and can 
therefore have nothing to do with 
the explanation of the difficult pas- 
sage in Ps. cxxxiii. 3. 

6) Chald. xabmoww, Targ. Hie- 
rosol. Deut.iv. 48. So too Vers. 
Samarit. ibid. See Reland Pal. pp. 
323, 324.—Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 163. 

7) See above, pp. 171, 172. 
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The position of the city Dan, the ancient northern 
limit of the Holy Land, as we have already had occa- 
sion to see, was near the westernmost fountain of the 
Jordan, the present Tell el-Kady.’ Originally belong- 
ing to Sidon, under the name of Laish or Lesem, it 
was conquered and named Dan by. a warlike colony 
of Danites; became afterwards a chief seat of Jero- 
boam’s idolatry, where one of the golden calves was 
set up; was conquered, with other towns, by the 
Syrians; and in the days of Eusebius was still a 
small village. The name however is perhaps best 
known, in the almost proverbial expression, “ from 
Dan to Beersheba,” as denoting the whole extent of 
the Promised Land? In. later times, and even by 
Jerome himself, the site of Dan has been confounded 
with Paneas.#* 

The name Bénids is merely the Arabic pronun- 
ciation of the ancient Paneas of the Greeks and 
Romans, situated at the easternmost source of the 
Jordan. We have seen above, that the grotto from 
which the Jordan issues was called Panium, as being 
dedicated, like so many other grottoes, to the heathen 
god Pan; and that Herod the Great erected here a 
temple in honour of Augustus.° - From this grotto, the 
adjacent town unquestionably acquired the name of 
Paneas; but whether it already existed before the 
building of Herod’s temple, or sprung up afterwards, 
we are not informed. At a later period, the place 


1) Seeabove pp. 351,352; where miliario euntibus Tyrum.” Jac. 


the authoritities are given in full. 

2) Josh. xix. 47. Judg. xviii. 26- 
29. 1 Kings xii. 28, 29. xv. 20. 
Onomast. art. Dan. 

3) Judg. xx. 1. 
2 Sam. xvii. 11. 

4) Thelanguage of Jerome is 
indefinite; Comm. in Ezech. xlviii. 
18, “Dan...ubi hodie Paneas.” 
In the Onomast. art. Dan, he cor- 
rectly translates from Eusebius: 
“Dan viculus est quarto a Paneade 


1 Sam. ili. 20. 


de Vitriaco c. 35. Brocardusc. III. 
p- 173. Adrichomius p. 105. See 
Gesenius. Notes on Burckhardt, p. 
494. Reland Pal. p. 921. ; 

5) The Arabic language has 
not the sound of p; hence Banias 
for Paneas; as also Basha for the 
Turkish Pasha. 

6) See above pp. 347, 348. The 
mountain was also later called 
Panium. 
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made part of the territory of Philip, tetrarch of Tra- 
chonitis; was enlarged and embellished by him; and 
named Caesarea Philippi, in distinction from the Cae- 
sarea of the sea-coast.' Under this name it appears 
in the New Testament, and was visited by our Lord? 
Agrippa afterwards gave it the name of Neronias for 
a time; Vespasian visited it; and Titus, after the 
-capture of Jerusalem, exhibited here public specta- 
cles, in which the captive Jews were compelled to 
fight with one another or with wild beasts, and many 
perished. Coins of Caesarea-Paneas, as it was also 
called, are still extant. In the fourth century, it was 
already a bishopric of Phenicia under the patriarchate 
of Antioch; its bishop Philocalus was present at the 
council of Nicea in A. D. 325; and another, Olympius, 
at the council of Chalcedon in A..D. 451.2. In the 
days of Eusebius and Jerome, the earlier name Paneas 
was again predominant; and has continued current 
under the Muhammedan dominion to the present: day® 
During the crusades, Banias was the scene of vari- 
ous changes and conflicts. It first came into the pos- 
session of the Christians in A. D. 1129 or 1130, along 
with the fortress es-Subeibeh on the mountain; being 
delivered over to them by its Ismaelite governor, after 
their unsuccessful attempt upon Damascus in behalf of 
that sect. The city and castle were given as a fief to 
the knight Rayner Brus.’ The castle, therefore, is an 
earlier structure, erected by the Saracens. In A. D. 


1) Joseph. Antiq. XVIII. 2. 1. 6) Euseb. Hist. Ecc. VII. 17. 
B. J. i. 9. 1. Hieron. Comm. in Ezech. xxvii. 

2) Matt. xvi. 13. Mark viii. 27. 18, “Dan... ubi hodie Paneas, 

3) Joseph. Antiq. XX.9.4. B. quae quondam Caesarea Philippt 
Ji it Sie Mole oe vocabatur.” 

4) Eckhel Doctr. Numm. III. p. 7) Abulfed. Annal. A. H. 523. 
339.. Mionnet Méedailles Ant. V. Tom, III. p. 432. Will. Tyr. XIII. 
p. 311, seq. The coins extendfrom 26. XIV. 19. Wilken Gesch. der 
Augustus to Heliogabulus. Kr. Il. p..569. Id. Comm. de Bell. 

5) Labb. Concil. Tom. II. col.51. crue. p. 68. 

Le Quien Oriens Chr. II. p. 831. 


* 
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1132, during the absence of Rayner, Baniais was taken 
after a short assault by the Sultan Isma’il of Damas- 
cus. It was recaptured by the Franks, aided by the 
Damascenes themselves, in A. D. 1139; the temporal 
control restored to Rayner Brus; and the city made 
a Latin bishopric under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop of Tyre.? Banias fell afterwards by inherit- 
ance into the possession of the constable Honfroy, 
who called in the aid of the Hospitalers for its protec- 
tion; in A. D. 1157 it was besieged by the formidable 
Nureddin, who succeeded in taking and burning the 
town, but was not able to master a fortress situated 
in a part of the city itself? The place was relieved, 
and the fortifications immediately rebuilt by king 
Baldwin III. But in A. D. 1165, Nureddin again at- 
tacked Banias during’ the absence of Honfroy, and with 
better success; after a short siege the place surren- 
dered, and never came again into the power of the 
Franks. 

The castle mentioned by Burckhardt as situated 
south of the city across the torrent, has an Arabic in- 
scription with a date later than A. H. 600, correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1204;° but whether it was then first 
erected, or may perhaps have been the fortress above 
mentioned in a part of the city, we are nowhere in- 
formed. In A. D. 1172, king Amalric besieged Banias 
for fifteen days in vain’ The place, with others, was 


1) Will. “Tyr: XIV. 17, 19. 
Wilken ibid. p. 612, seq. 

2) Will. Tyr. XV. 9-11. Rei- 
naud Extraits p. 70, seq. Wilken 
ib. pp. 684, 687, seq. Le Quien 
Oriens Christ. III. p. 1335. 

3) Will. Tyr. XVIII. 12. Wil- 
ken ib. III. ii. pp. 43, 44. Reinaud 
Extr. p. 107. 

A) Will. Tyr. XTX. 10. Reinaud 
Extr. p. 121. Wilken ib. p. 92.— 
In another place Wilken mentions 


a Banias as having been captured 
by Saladin in A. D.1188. But the 
place here meant, is the city Be- 
linas and the fortress Merkab, on 
the sea-coast north of Tortosa. 
See Wilken ib. VII. p. 327. n. 
Reinaud Extr. p. 225. Schultens 
Index in Vit. Salad. art. Marka- 
bum. Brocardus ec. II. p. 171. 
5) Burckhardt p. 40. 

_ 6) Will. Tyr. XX. 23. Wilken 
ib. III. it, p. 153: 
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me 


eta. 


» 
dismantled by Sultan Mu’adh-dhem in A.D. 12192 


The Christians once more in A. D. 1253 made an ex- 
pedition from 'T'yre against Banias, under the command 
of the Seneschal Joinville, and got possession of the 
town for the moment; but not being able to subdue 
Kiilat es-Subeibeh on the mountain, they immediately 
abandoned their conquest, and retired to Sidon? 

Benjamin of Tudela mentions Banidés and the 
grotto of the Jordan; but in such terms as to leave it 
doubtful, whether he ever visited the spot.? He speaks 
of it under the name of Belinas, a name which was 
current also among the crusaders Brocardus has a 
notice of the place; and Abulfeda describes it and the 
castle es-Subeibeh.2 But since the time of the cru- 
sades, I find no account of its having been visited by 
any Frank traveller, until Seetzen took it in his way 
from Damascus to Tiberias in A. D. 1806.° 

The Jisr Bendt Yakob, “Bridge of the daugh- 
ters of Jacob,” appears to be later than the time of 
the crusades, and was probably erected in connection 
with the great caravan road from Egypt to Damas- 
cus, with its numerous Khans. The writers of that 
period speak only of a Ford of Jacob; according to a 
legendary tradition or supposition, that the patriarch 


1) Wilken ibid. oe p- 236. 

2) Wilken ibid. VII. p. 327, seq. 
and Joinville as there cited. 
fee Benj. de Tud. par Barat. p. 


4) Will. Tyr. XTX. 10. Jac. de 
Vitriac. c. 35. p. 1070. Brocardus 
c. IIL. p. 172.—This name seems to 
have arisen from confounding the 
two Arabic names Banias and Be- 
linds. See p. 360, Note 4. Reland 
Pal. p. 920. Schultens Index in 
Vit. Salad. art. Markabum. Wil- 
ken ib. VII. p. 327. n. 

5) Brocardus |. c. Abulfedae 
Tab. Syr. p. 96. Schultens Index 
in Vit. Salad. art. Paneas. 

_ 6)Sir J. Maundeville and W. 


Vou. II. 


de Balderisel, about A. D. 13867. 
both speak of Belinas (Banias) ; 


but they both in travelling to Da- 


mascus crossed the Jordan by the — 


bridge below the lake of Tiberias. 
Maundev. Travels p. 115, Lond. 
1839. W. de Baldensel in Basnage 
Thesaur. IV. p. 355. So too, proba- 
bly, Rudolf de Suchem ; Reissb. p. 
852. Fitrer von Haimendorf passed 
along the Htleh and up Wady et- 
Teim in 1566; but did not visit 
Banids; p.280. Sandys speaks of 
the castle of Banids as occupied in 
his day by Fakhr ed-Din; p. 165. 
7) Instead of Bendt Ya’kob, 
Burckhardt has incorrectly Bent 
Ya’k6b, ‘Sons of Jacob ;? p. 315. 
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; ; el : re 
here crossed the Jordan on his return from Mesopota- 


mia. Abulfeda, about A. D. 1300, calls the spot Beit 


Ya’k6b (Jacob’s House), and the ford, el-Ajran." 

Travellers of the fourteenth century, on their way 
from Palestine to Damascus, journeying apparently 
with the regular caravans, crossed the Jordan below 
the lake of Tiberias” In Jan. A. D. 1450, the party 
of Gumpenberg is described as travelling to Damas- 
cus along the lake of Tiberias northwards, then over 
hills, and afterwards crossing a bridge where was a 
toll; this answers to the bridge in question, though 
the Jordan is not named? In the remainder of the 
fifteenth, and the greater portion of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the tide of travel among the pilgrims turned 
from Jerusalem southwards towards Sinai and Egypt; 
but about the middle of the sixteenth, we find 
Belon passing to Damascus by the present great road 
and bridge; and he was followed by several others in 
the same century.’ . 

It would appear, therefore, that this great caravan- 
route had been established, the bridge built, and the 
Khans erected, probably before the middle of the fif- 
teenth gemiury. The Khan near the bridge, at its 


ae ¥- 
_1)“ Vadum Jacob,” Will. Tyr. p. 355, “Jordanem transivi ponte 
XVII 113. KE 26 Ser, 22, ineo loco, ubi ipse fluvius se npc 


“ per locum, cui nomen Vadum Ja-  Galilaeae separat.” Sir J. Maun- 


cob, fluvium pertransiens.” Qua- deville p. 115. Lond. 1839.—So late 


resmius II. p. 871. Abulfed. An- 
nal, A. H. 575; in Bohaed. Vit. 
Salad. Excerpt. p. 26. Bonifacius 


has here also a “ domus Jacob; . 








Quaresmius |. c. p. 872; and Po- 





coche speal a small hill north 
of the bridge with some_ ruins, 
called th f Jacob ; II. p.'73. 
fol.—But Jacob, in returning from 
Mesopotamia, came first to the ford 


of the Jabbok, the present Zirka, 
north of Jericho; here Esau met 
him, having come from Mount Seir. 
Gen. xxxii. 22; comp. vs. 3. 

2) W. de Baldensel ed. Basnage 


as A. D. 1508, Baumgarten cross- _ 
ed the Jordan near Jericho, and — 


proceeded thence to Damascus, on. 


the east side of the river 3p. elliee a 


seq. 


» A 


3) Reissb. inh. Land p. 451. 


The stream is merely spoken of as 
“a water Daie.” 

4) Belon Obse vy. Paris 1588, p. 
331. Tl ollowed M. Seidlitz as 
a prisoner in 1556, Reissb. p. 489; 












Radzivilin 1583, Reissb. II. p. 153; 
Coto 4ine* 98 p. 361, ‘ 
Comp nius Klucidat. Tom 
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eastern end, is similar to the rest, as we could see; 
and is the fifth upon this great public road, after it 


enters the plain of Esdrdelon at Lejjin. 


The bridge 


itself is built of the black volcanic stones of the re- 
oi has four pointed arches; and is sixty paces os 
by about sixteen feet in breadth? 

This passage of the Jordan was however a point 
of great importance, even in the era of the crusades. 
It was here that king Baldwin III, in A.D. 1157, while 
proceeding from Banias to Tiberias, after having re- 
lieved the former place, was surprised by Nureddin; 
his attendants were mostly captured, and he himself 
escaped with difficulty to the castle of Safed? In Octo- 
ber, A. D. 1178, Baldwin IV. laid here, by the ford, the 
foundations of a new fortress, upon an eminence of 


moderate height, on the west side of the river. 


The 


castle was quadrangular; the walls of great thick- 


ness and solidity, and of appropriate height. 


The 


whole work was completed in about six months; and 
gave the Christians the entire control of this import- 


ant pass. 
to the Templars ; 


Safed.t 


The charge of the castle was committed 
and it thus formed a sort of outpost 
to their adjacent and more formidable fortress of -. 
The Christians had carried. on the works 


without interruption from the Saracens, except one or 


two attacks from robber-hordes. 


But in June A. D. 


1179, not three months after the fortress was comple- 
ted, it was assaulted by Saladin, at first without suc- 


cess. 


Having, however, dafanted the Christians in a 


' subsequent engagement near Banids, in which the 
Constable Honfroy was mortally wounded, and the 
Grand Master of the Templars, and others, made pris- 


1) These are the Khane el-Lej- 
jan, et-Tujjar, el- atioy ees Jabb Yt- 
suf, el-Jisr. ail “ans. 

’2) Burckhar t. coy 
18 P. 361. ‘Comp. above, p 310. 








ln al 
*% al 4 i “> 
Ps TE le. 
ad 4 - 
“s * 


3) Will. Tyr. XVIII. 13, 14. 
Wilken Gesch. der a Hi li. Ps 
44, Comp. above, p. 

4) Will. Tyr. ea " 26, 30. 
Wilken ibid. p. 189. 
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oners, the Sultan again invested the castle, became 


master of it by storm, put the garrison mostly to the 
sword, and razed the fortress to the foundations.’ 
The remains of this castle are doubtless the ruins, 
which travellers describe as situated on a tumulus- 
like hill on the west side of the river, about a mile 


below the bridge.’ 


1) Will. Tyr.) Xe 27-30. 
Reinaud Extraits p. 182. Abulfed. 
Annal. A. H. 575. Bar Hebr. 
Chron. Syr. pp. 380, 381. Wilken 
ib. pp. 191-194. Id. Comment. de 
Bell. Cruc. p. 126. i 

2) Pococke Vol. Il. p. 73, “A 
small mile below the bridge, there 
is. an oblong square hill, which 
seems to have been made by art; 
round the summit of it are the 
foundations of a strong wall; and 
on the south end and on the east 


¥ 


side, I saw the remains of two very 
handsome gates of hewn stone, 
rith round turrets at the corners. 
\t the north end there is a great 


heap of ruins, probably of a castle ; 


the whole is about half a mile in 
circumference.” Monro Vol. II. p. 
44.—The clumsy supposition of 
Quaresmius, that the Khan is a 
remnant of Baldwin’s castle, re- 
quires no further notice; Tom. II, 
p. 872. 
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SECTION XVI. 
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FROM SAFED BY TYRE AND SIDON TO BEIRUT. 


Friday, June 22d, 1838. Having been thus com- 
pelled to turn away. from exploring personally the 
sources of the Jordan, and from visiting Damascus, we 
felt that the other parts of our general plan had been 
accomplished, and that the main objects of our jour- 
ney were at an end. In proceeding from Safed to 
Tyre, and thence by Sidon to Beirdit, we supposed that 
we were about to travel a beaten track, which had 
been repeatedly described, and could therefore present 
nothing of novelty ; whatever there might be of inter- 
est connected with the renowned emporiums of ancient 
Phenicia. Under the influence of this impression, and 
feeling that our work was done, I am 1 sorry to say, we 
paid a less exact attention to our course and to the 
various objects along the way, than had been hitherto 
our custom. I regret this the more; because it turns 
out, that the country between Safed and 'l'yre was 
altogether unknown; and even the route along the 
coast between Tyre and Beirit, although often trav- 
elled, has never been accurately described. “Indeed, 
all this porti n of the coast of Syria has never yet 
been fully surveyed, nor the positions of its chief towns 
correctly determined ; and although it is now con- 
stantly visited aay steamers and vessels of war, yet 
there exists, up to the present time (1840), neither a 
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good chart of the coast, nor the materials from which — 


one might be constructed. ; 

Our missionary friends from Beirait, a few weeks 
before, had travelled from Safed to Tyre by a some- 
what different road; and had also been for several 
years in the habit of passing between these two 
places. Indeed, the route was regarded as a com- 
mon one; and I first learned after returning to Europe, 
and not without some surprise, that it had hitherto 
been almost or quite unknown in books. On exami- 
nation, I find that Nau, in A. D. 1674, travelled from 
the mouth of the Kasimiyeh, north of Tyre, to Sa- 
fed; but he gives merely the names of a few villages 
along his route. In A. D. 1833, Monro too went from 
Safed to Tyre, and returned to Safed ; but his account 
is meager, though overcharged ; and his road appears 
to have been a different one from ours, at least for a 
great part of the way.” Mr. Thomson likewise took 
this route to Safed, after the earthquake of 1837; and 
mentions the names of a few places? These appear 
to be the only printed notices of the whole region 
between Safed and Tyre. 

We set off from our place of encampment in Safed 


at 12% o’clock; and passing around the north side of: 


the hill, below the castle, began at once to descend 
into the northwestern valley, here not less than three 
or four hundred feet deep. We reached the bottom 


about 12" 35’; and had on our right, in the valley, the - 


large village ’Ain ez-Zeitin with its fine vineyards, 
north of Safed. The village at this distance had a 
thrifty appearance, although it was laid in ruins by 
the earthquake. This great valley, as we have seen, 


a 1) eke Nees Nouv. de la 3) See his Report in the Mis- 
ferre Sainte p. seq. sionary Herald . 1837, p. 
2) Summer Ramble, Vol.-IT, 435; Hi ase 
p. 16, seq. 33. 
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passes down at first about S.S. W., and after receiy- 
~ ing the eastern Wady, runs to the lake of Tiberias. 
We now crossed two low ridges, or swells, between 
smaller Wadys; and had Meirén in view on our left, 
near the foot of the mountain in that direction. Fur- 
ther on, we began to pass up a narrow lateral Wady, 
coming down from the N. W. Upon the height on 
our left, was the village of Kadita, which at 1° 40’ 
was directly over us. Another village on our right, 
perhaps half an hour distant, was called 'Teitebeh. 
Kadita has many vineyards and fig-trees in its neigh- 
bourhood, and was greatly injured by the earthquake. 
We were now again in a region of dark volcanic 
stones, like those around the lake of Tiberias. We 
soon came out upon a high open plain, about on the 
level of Kadita, or perhaps higher; and the volcanic 
stones increased as we advanced, until they took the 
place of every other; and, besides covering the sur- 
face of the ground, seemed also to compose the solid 
formation of the tract. In the midst of this plain, at 
five minutes past 2 o’clock, we came upon heaps of 
black stones and lava, surrounding what had evidently 
once been the crater of a volcano. It isan oval basin, 
sunk in the plain in the direction from S. W. by S. to 
N. W. by N., between three and four hundred feet in 
length, and about one hundred and twenty feet in 
breadth. The depthis perhaps forty feet. ‘The sides 
are shelving, but steep and ragged, obviously composed 
of lava; of which our friend Mr. Hebard had been 
able to distinguish three different kinds or ages.— 
Near the northwestern extremity, a space of a few 
feet in width slopes up more gradually from the bot- 
tom, leaving a sort of entrance through the wall of 
the crater. The basin is usually filled with water, 
forming a pond; but was now nearly or quite dry, 
and contained nothing but mud. All around it are 
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the traces of its former action, exhibited in the strata 
of lava and the vast masses of volcanic stones. It may 
not improbably have been the central point or Abledter 
of the earthquake of 1837. Mr. Thomson, who passed 
here a short time afterwards, mentions the spot in his 
report; but appears not to have examined it ix 
ence to its possible connection with the earthquake.’ 
Our friends also, a few weeks before, had seen it; and 
in their letters had directed our attention to it. The 
pond bears the name of Birket el-Jish, from the next 
village? 7. 

Further on, and still in ‘the plain, one road to 
Tyre goes off more to the left; our friends who pre- 
ceded us, had taken this route, and visited upon it 
a place, where a species of chalcedony is found in 
great abundance: Our path continued straight on- 
ward; at 2" 25' we reached the extremity of the high 
plain, and had before us a fine lower basin-like plain, 
tilled and surrounded by bushy hills. Its waters flow 
off N. W. through a narrow valley ; showing that we 
had now left the waters of the lake of Tiberias. Be- 
fore us was el-Jish, on a conical hill; and further to 
the left, Sa’sa’, on a similar hill, on the N. of the line 
of mountains already mentioned, running off N. W. 
from the vicinity of Safed, and limiting the prospect 







on that side? 


We came to the foot of the hill on which el-Jish 
is situated at 2°35’, on the north of the beautiful plain 
just described, and having in the N. E.a deep narrow 
Wady, a ravine, running N. N. W.. Jish was totally 
destroyed by the earthquake ; not a house of any kind 
was left standing. The Christians were at prayers 
in their church ; which fell upon them, and destroyed 
more than one hundred and thirty persons. ‘T'wo 

1) See his Report, Miss. Herald . 27° FE. and Benit 8. 65° E. See 


ic: ‘ 436. p. 339 above. 
2) From the crater, Safed bore 3) See above, p. 336, 


~ 
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hundred and thirty-five names, in all, of those who 
perished in the village, were returned to the govern- 
ment. A large rent in the ground just on the East of 
the village, when seen nearly three weeks afterwards, 
was about a foot wide and fifty feet long; it was de- 
scribed as having been at first much larger! As we 
now saw the village, it had been partly rebuilt, and 
began to assume again its former aspect. 

The name el-Jish enables us to recognise here the 
Giscala of Josephus, a place several times mentioned 
by this writer, and fortified by his orders. It was the 
last fortress in Galilee to hold out against the Romans; 
but finally made terms with Titus, and surrendered it- 
self, contrary to the will of John, a native leader, who 
retired to Jerusalem and became one of the defenders 
of that city against Titus? Jerome relates, asa fable, 
the story, that the parents of the apostle Paul were 
from Giscala? It is probably the same place spoken 
ofin the ‘Talmud under the name of Gush Halab, situ- 
ated not far from Meirén, and celebrated for its oil*— 
Benjamin of Tudela mentions it as containing a score 
of Jews in his time, and lying a day’s journey from 
Tibnin; in the sixteenth century the tombs of several 
Jewish Rabbins are enumerated here, and there is said 
also to have been a synagogue. 

From the foot of the hill of Jish, Sa’sa’ bore N. 
77° W. distant about an hour. ‘This place is also 


1) Mr. Thomson’s Report, 4) See the Talmudic passages, 


Miss. Herald |. c. p. 435.—Beyond 
el-Jish Mr. T. seems to have fol- 
lowed another road. 

2) Joseph. B. J. II. 20. 6. IV. 1. 
1. ib. 2. 1-5.. ib. c. 3 Vita § 38. 
Comp. §§ 10, 13. Reland Pal. p. 812. 

3) Hieron. Comm. in Philem. 
23, “Talem fabulam accepimus: 
Aiunt parentes Apostoli Pauli de 
Gyscalis regione Judaeae,” etc. 
Reland p. 813. 


Vou. TIL 


Lightfoot Opera II. p. 593. Reland 
Pal. p. 817; comp. 813. The Rab- 
binic form is adm wis, of which the 
Arabic retains only the first word. 

5) Benj. de Tud. par Barat. p. 
108. Hottinger Cippi Hebraici Ed. 
2. p. 70. The writer of this latter 
Itinerary speaks of the synagogue, 
and refers it back to R. Simeon 
Ben Jochai ! 
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mentioned in the sixteenth century, as containing the 
tombs of several Jewish Rabbins.! It is now a Mu- 
hammedan village. 

Instead of entering the village of J ish, we passed 
below it, around the right side of the hill, along the 
brink of the deep valley above mentioned, into which 
we gradually descended. We came to the bottom at 
2" 55’, where was.a very small streamlet of water.— 
| Barther down were two or three small fountains, where 
shepherds were watering their flocks. This valley is 
called Wady el-Mu’addamiyeh ; the banks are very 
steep and high, so that we could for a time see nothing 
of the country. After half an hour, we reached its 
junction with another larger Wady coming from the 
S. W. with which probably the fine plain south of el- 
Jish has also a connection. We followed down this 
valley towards the North for fifteen minutes; here it 
turns again N. E. and goes to join another Wady 
called Hendaj, which descends into the Ard el-Khait, 
and enters the lake el-Hileh near its southern ex- 
tremity. 

Leaving this valley, we adden ded by a steep lateral 
Wady towards the N. N. W. and came out. at 44 
o'clock upon high undulating table-land, arable and 
everywhere tilled, with swelling hills in view all 
_ around, covered with shrubs and trees. The stones 
had mostly disappeared. Here too we had a view of 
a fine tract of open cultivated country towards the 
Hileb, with several villages upon it. Passing on over: 
a tract of high ground, covered with small oaks, we 
descended a mean along a fine shallow basin on our 
left, in which the reapers were gathering an abundant 
Goorest, Its waters are drained off towards the S. W. 


1) Hicdlntey Cippi Heb. p.68. N.85°R. Ras ig S. 45° 
2) Among others, Farah bore E. el-Jish S. 10° 
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and become tributary, we were told, toa Wady called 
"Ain et-Tineh, which runs to the western sea just 
north of Ras el-Abyad, the Promontorium Album. 
As we rode along the northeastern border of the 
basin, we had on our right the open country around 
Farah, as already mentioned; the waters of which 
descend to the Hileh. : 

We came now upon still higher ground, and had 

soon upon our left a large village, about half an hour 
distant, named Yarén;' while another called Marén 
was on a higher hill at about the same distance on 
our right. Just beyond these, at 4} o’clock, we saw 
on the left, near the road, a very large sarcophagus, 
lying here in utter loneliness. It is of limestone, plainly 
hewn, and measures eight feet in length by four and a 
half feet in breadth and height. The lid is thrown off, 
and measures two feet thick ; the upper side is slanted 
off like a double roof; the ends resemble a pediment. 
Scattered around it are columns and fragments of 
columns of moderate size. It would seem as if the 
sarcophagus had stood originally on or near this spot, 
with a small temple over it; forming a solitary tomb, 
not unlike that of Hiram nearer T'yre. 

The way now led us along an almost level ridge, 
on the water-summit between the Htileh and the Medi- 
terranean. It was a fine and fertile strip of land, and 
patches of it were occupied by a species of vetch, 
called in Arabic Hummiis. At 4" 55’ we crossed a 
small shallow Wady running West, and ascended a 
ridge wooded with small oak-trees, on a course N. W. 


1) In A. D. 1674, Nau and his 
party spent a night at Yarén; he 
describes there the remains of a 
monastery and church on an emi- 
nence near by, with the bases and 
fragments ofmany columns; pp. 551, 
552. These are probably the “ruins of 
a church of white marble” spoken 


of by Monro; who appears also to 
have seen the sarcophagus men- 
tioned in the text, though I am un- 
able to recognise it in his descrip- 
tion; Vol. II. p..17. Beyond this 
point, his route seems to have been 
different from ours. 
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The whole country was now a succession of swelling 
wooded, hills and vallies, a soft and pleasing land- 
scape, especially towards the S.W. ‘The prickly oak 
is very abundant. Half an hour later, we reached 
the top of the ridge, and our course became North. 
This soon brought us to a broad shallow arable val- 
ley, called Wady Riimish, running off towards the S. 
to join Wady ’Ain el-Tineh.’. We passed up along 
its eastern side, and came at 6"10' to Bint. Jebeil, a 
large village, surrounded by many vineyards, where 
we proposed to halt for the night. » 

We were about to pitch our tent outside of the 
village, near the threshing-floors, where the people 
were still at work, when the Sheikh and head men of 
the village came to us, saying they were exposed 
to an attack from the rebel Druzes now in arms in 
and around Hasbeiya. A village in the North not far 
off, had been robbed the night before; and to-night 
their village might be plundered; they therefore ad- 
vised us to go on‘further. We at first regarded all 
this as a mere pretext; and our muleteers also de- 
clined to go on, as it was now late and no other vil- 
lage near. The men then proposed that we should 
lodge within the village in a Medafeh, where we 
should be more secure ; since our tent would naturally 
at once attract the notice, and excite the cupidity 
of plunderers. This advice also we were not dis- 
posed to follow, well knowing the torments to which 
we should thus be subjected. Meanwhile, one of the 
chief men invited us to lodge in his own house; and 
as this very unusual step testified at least their sin- 
cerity, we at length, though unwillingly, accepted his 
proposal. ‘The whole house was given up to us; the 

1) Mr, Thomson, travelling south; it was greatly injured by 
another road, speaks of a smaJl the earthquake, Miss. Herald Nov. 


village called Rimash, situated 1837, p. 435, 
probably on this valley further 
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women and children being removed out of it for the 
night. Our muleteers were lodged at a Medafeh. 
The inhabitants of Bint Jebeil are all, or nearly 
all, Metawileh, (Sing. MutawAly,) a Muhammedan sect 
here regarded as heretical, though their tenets accord 
for the most part with those of the sect of ’Aly, or the 
Shiites (Shi’ah) of Persia.!. Their chief: practical 
characteristic, which forces itself upon the notice of a 
stranger, is the custom neither to eat nor drink with 
those of another religion; to which they rigidly ad- 
here. They use no vessel, for instance, out of which 
a Christian has eaten or drank, until it has been tho- 
roughly cleansed; and if a Christian chance to drink 
out of one of their earthen vessels, they break it in 
pieces. ‘They are said even to regard themselves as 
unclean, should a stranger touch their clothes. All 
these circumstances in their character went to show 
the sincerity of our host, when he gave up his house 
for our use. We were treated in all respects with 
great civility; yet both our host and his friends abso- 
lutely refused to partake of our evening meal; and 
those who came to visit us, would not touch our cof- 
fee—In this manifestation of kindness, they did not 
profess to be wholly disinterested; for if any thing 
happened to us, the government, they said, would hold 
them responsible. It only showed the reality of their 
ealarm; which, however, for this time proved groundless. 
The house to which we were thus introduced, was 
one of the best in the village, and marked a man of 
some wealth. It stood with its north end on one of 
the lanes; on the west side was a very small court 
adjoining the lane; and in the corner of it a small 
shed serving ‘as a kitchen. The door entered from this 
court; and one trod within first upon the ground, and 


1) See Sale’s Koran, Prelim. schr. II. p. 426,seq. Volney Voy- 
Disc. c. VII. Niebuhr Reisebe- age II. p. 77, seq. 
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then upon the floor, raised like a low platform on two 
sides of the interior, leaving an unfloored space of 
about one third of the whole interior to serve as a sta- 
ble. Here a donkey was already enjoying his night- 
quarters; while we spread our beds upon the adja- 
cent floor. The room and floor might be termed neat 
for a Syrian village; and the walls were even not 
destitute of ornament. In one corner was a small fire- 
place, having little cupboards over it decorated with 
carved work; rudely done indeed, but yet ornamental. 
Our host and several people of the village sat with us 
till late at night. 

We were now in the province called Belad Be- 
sharah; this includes also the two villages Yaron and 
Maron which we had passed, and extends to the plain 
of Str. On the North, it is bordered by the Litany, 
and embraces the district of Merj ’Aytin. It is a large 
province, having a governor of its own, who was now 
residing in Str (Tyre); though the proper capital of 
the province is Tibnin. It contains many thrifty vil- 
vages, inhabited mostly by Metawileh; with only 
a few Christians, chiefly of the Maronite sect. One 
characteristic of the region is, that it cultivates few 
olive-trees and makes little oil. -On the other hand, 
butter is abundant; and our lamp to-night was filled 
with butter instead of oil. The part of the district 
which we traversed, is a beautiful country ; and wase« 
to us not the less interesting, for being well wooded. 
Here, for the first time in Palestine, we saw the hills 
thickly clothed with trees. 

- South of Belad Besharah, yebbea Safed and 
’Akka, is the smaller district Galled el-Jebel, in which, 
ava inhabited chiefly by Mikaimatiends the 
Druzes are very frequent. Between this district and 
Nazareth, is another called esh-Shaghir, which has 
likewise a few Druzes.! 

1) See above, p. 239. 
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Saturday, June 23d. We prepared for a very 
early start; but a new hindrance arose, which de- 
layed us for a time. Our younger muleteer had been 
ill more or less all the way from Jerusalem, so that 
he was often unable to help load the animals. Yet 
he had gradually been gaining in health; and as we 
approached Safed, his native place, his minute ac- 
quaintance with the country, and his obliging dispo- 
sition, had rendered his services quite valuable. In-’ 
deed, he had never appeared in better spirits, nor had we 
ever estimated his intelligence and good-nature more 
highly, than on our little excursion from Safed to Be- 
nit. But during the night in Safed, he had probably 
been guilty of excesses, which had yesterday made . 
him again quite ill, and now rendered him unable to 
proceed. He was therefore left at Bint Jebeil; and 
his partner hired a young man to go on with us, as his 
servant. The latter was a Mutawaly ; but made no 
scruple to eat and drink with our Muhammedan ser- 
vants. 

We set off at length without breakfast at 44 
o’clock, on a course at first N. N. W. crossing Wady 
Riimash; on the east side of which Bint Jebeil is situ- 
ated. The country continued as before, undulating, 
cultivated, wooded, and beautiful; a succession of hill 
and dale, with more distant hills still higher and more. 
thickly wooded. Indeed, from this whole region, con- 
siderable quantities of wood for fuel are carried to the 
coast, for transportation by sea. The chief supply for 
Beirit comes from this quarter. ‘The little village of 
Tireh we saw a few minutes distant on our left, at 
5 20’; the ground declining in that direction. At 6 
o'clock we came out upon an elevated ridge, where 
there was a distant glimpse of the western sea. Here 
we had our last. view of the country behind us; Sa’sa’ 
bore S. 5° W. showing the general direction of our 
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course; and Tershihah S. 45° W. Both are Muham- 
medan villages in the district el-Jebel. 

The way now led us for some time down a densely 
wooded hill-side. After ten minutes, the view opened 
before us over an open tract, with the village Haddata 
in front; while more on the right was an extensive, 
undulating, cultivated region, of great beauty, with the 
strong castle of Tibnin on an isolated hill in the midst. 


‘Around the base of the castle-hill is the town of the 


same name, regarded as the chief place of the district 
Belad Besharah. The waters of all this tract run 
northwards to the Litany. At 6} o’clock we passed 
Haddata, a large village close on our left. Here Tib- 
nin bore N. 30° E. about half an hour distant. The 
castle appeared large, strong, and not greatly impaired, 
though now unoccupied. It is obviously of the time 


of the crusades. A small village called Hilieh was 
also on our right, at the distance of about fifteen min- 


utes. The valley on our right passed off N. N. W. to- 


wards the Litany. | 


Five minutes further on, at 6" 35’, the great castle 
Kiil’at esh-Shtikif opened on our view, bearing N. 40° 
E. at the distance of several hours. I have already 
had occasion to speak of this fortress, as standing on a 
precipice which overhangs the northern bank of the 
Litany, near the bridge on the North of Merj ’Ayan:! 
It is in high renown among the natives, as a place of 
wonderful structure and vast strength. It gives name 


_ to the adjacent district, called Belad esh-Shiikif; lying 


between the Litany on the South and the territory of 
the Emir Beshir of Mount Lebanon on the North, and 
extending West to the plain along the coast. In it re- 
sides a family of Sheikhs, which is regarded as the 
head of all the Metawileh of this region; called the 


1) See above, p. 345. 
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house of Aly es-Stighir. They boast of high antiquity ; 
and are exclusive in their marriages, like the Sheikhs 
of the Druzes. 

These two great fortresses of Tibnin and te Shii- 
kif figure not unfrequently in the history of the cru- 
sades ; but lying in the mountains at a distance from 
the common routes, they have subsequently escaped 
the observation of almost all travellers. A few fur- 
ther notices of them, may therefonaiaaae not out of 
place. is 

. The fortress of Tibnin, as we. are informed by 
William of Tyre, was erected j in A. D. 1107 by Hugh 
of St. Omer, then lord of Tiberias. This chieftain was 


in the habit of making incursions upon the city and- 


territory of Tyre, which had not yet been subdued by 
the Franks; and built this castle as a strong-hold, in 
furtherance of his plans, on the way between the two — 
cities; selecting for its site a precipitous height, in the 
midst er a rich and cultivated tract upon the mountains, 
£7 

abounding in vineyards, fruits, and forests. To this 
new fortress, the founder gave the name of 'Toron, by. 
which it is usually mentioned among the Franks; 
Arabian writers know it only as Tibnin.’ It became an 
important fortress, and gave name to the family of its 
possessors. In A. D. 1551, Honfroy of Toron was ap- 
pointed as the Constable Me king Baldwin II; he is 
described as having large possessions in Phenicia, and 
in the mountains around Tyre; and after having acted 
a conspicuous part in the transactions of the succeed- 
ing years, was at last mortally wounded in the battle 


1) Will Tyr. XI. 5, “Inmon- date; c. 43, p. 1072. Wilken 


tibus—ab eadem urbe Tyrensi 
quasi per decem distantibus mili- 
aria, in locum cui nomen priscum 
Tibenin, castrum aedificare, cui. 

nomen indidit Toronum.” Jacob 
de Vitry copies the language of 
William of Tyre, omitting the 


Vou. III. 


quotes the latter author, and ap- 
pears to have overlooked the orig- 
inal account of the former; hence 
he remarks only, that Toron was 
built before the capture of Tyre in 
A.D. 1124; Gesch der Kr..V. p. 
42. n. 
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near Banias in A. D. 1179.! His grandson of the same 
name, married the younger sister of Baldwin IV ; and 
was ificreatds offered the crown of Jerusalem, hy the 
barons assembled at Nabulus, in opposition to Guy of 
Lusignan. This he was wise enough to decline; and 
having joined the banner of Guy, was taken pris- 
oner at the battle of Hattin.® Immediately after this 
battle, in the same year, A. D. 1187, the fortress 
was invested by Saladin himself, and captured after 
an assault of six days.’ 

The original relations of Tibnin and Tyre were 
now reversed ; and the Saracens in possession of the 
former, henceforth harassed from it the Christians as 
masters of the latter. 'To do away this evil, the new 
host of pilgrims and crusaders, chiefly from Germany, 
which arrived in the Holy Land in A. D. 1197, under- 
took among other enterprises the reduction of the cas- 
tle of Tibnin. The Christian host sat down before 
the fortress on the 11th of December, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Brabant; not indeed with unani- 
mity and confidence ; for distrust already existed be- 
tween the Syrian Franks and the new comers, who 
longed to press forward against Jerusalem. Yet the 
siege was urged with vigour ; and as the steepness of 
the hill on which the castle stood, prevented the ap- 
proach of the usual machines, mines were driven under 
the hill beneath the walls. In this labour, the many 
pilgrims from Goslar in Germany, who were practi- 
cally acquainted with mining for metals, rendered 
great service. At length after four weeks the mines 


were sprung, and breaches formed in the walls in 
many places. 


1) Will. Tyr. XVII. 14. XXI. 201, 255, 
27. ‘Wilken I. c. II. ii. pp. 13, 191. p 247. 2 a a ssa © 
See above, p. 363. 3) ‘Bohaed. Vit. Salad. 71, 

2) Will tyr. XXII. 5.Jac.de 72. Reinaud Extr. p. 202. Frits 
Vitr. ¢. 93. p. 1117. Wilken lc. ken. c. IIL. ii. p. 298. 


ae 
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The Muslim garrison now desired to capitulate, 
and sent seven of their leaders to the Christian camp 
to propose terms. ‘Their proposals were favourably 
received by the princes; but the voice of discontent 
broke out in the host, and especially among the Syrian 
Franks, that the now defenceless fortress should not 
be carried by storm, and an example be made which 
should strike terror into the hearts of their enemies. 
Yet after long wavering, the terms proposed were ac- 
cepted; and a portion of the delegates remained as 
hostages in the camp, while the rest returned to the 
fortress. But such was their report, of the disunion 


prevailing among the Christian warriors, that the gar-_ 


rison resolved to maintain their post; and continued 
the defence with obstinacy, leaving the hostages to 
their fate. 

The besiegers now renewed their assaults; with 
the more energy perhaps, because they had reason to 
dread the approach of Melek el-Adil with a Saracen 
army. On the last day of January a council of war 
was held, and a general storm of the fortress deter- 


mined upon for the next day. The announcement of . 


this measure was received with joy; and all parties 
united in mutual resolves and exhortations, either to 
conquer or die. Meantime it was reported through the 
host, that the servants of the princes, with their bag- 
gage, had left the camp on their way to Tyre. The 
pilgrims instantly followed the example; loaded up 
their baggage, and hurried off in the same direction, 
on horseback and on foot; abandoning the camp A 
such haste and confusion, that many lost all their ef- 
fects, and the sick and wounded were left behind. ‘To 
heighten the confusion and dismay, a violent storm of 
rain and hail burst upon the heads of the Christians 
during their disgraceful flight. Thus shamefully ended 
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this memorable siege ; after having twice been on the 
point of being brought to a successful conclusion.’ 
We hear little more of Tibnin. In A. D. 1219 it 
was dismantled, like other fortresses, by the Sultan 
Mu’adh-dhem, in order that it might not again become 
a strong-hold of the Christians? Yet it appears once 
more to have come into their hands; for in A. D. 
1266 we find Sultan Bibars taking possession of it, 
after the siege and capture of Safed® ‘The place is 
spoken of by Benjamin of Tudela, and also by Bro- 
cardus; but appears ever since to have remained 
unvisited and unknown, except the slight mention of 
the name by Nau, who passed here in A. D. 16742 
The castle esh-Shikif bears among the Frank his- 
torians of the crusades the name of Belfort or Beau- 
fort... The date of its erection is not given, nor are we 
informed whether it was built by Christians or Sara- 
cens; though not improbably it was of Christian ori- 
gin, like the neighbouring fortresses of Tibnin, Safed, 
Kaukab or Belvoir, and others. It is first mentioned 
by William of Tyre, in A. D. 1179, as a castle of the 
Franks; he relates that after the partial defeat of the 
Christians in that year by Saladin near Banias, many 
of the knights and troops took refuge in the neighbour- 
ing fortress of Belfort” In A. D. 1189, nearly two 


1) The particulars of this siege 


are given by Arnold of Lubeck 
lib. V. c. 4, seq. in Leibnitz Scrip- 
tor. Rerum Brunsvic. Tom. II. p. 
706, seq. Oliver. Scholast. in Ec- 
cardi Corp. Hist. Med. Aevi, Tom. 
Il. p. 1391, seq. Comp. Ibn el- 
Athir in Renaud Extr. pp. 380, 381. 
See Wilken Gesch. der Kr. V. p. 
42-53. 

2) Wilken ib. VI. p. 236, and 
Abu Shameh as there cited. 

3) Reinaud |. c. p. 498. Wil- 
ken ib. VII. p. 493. 


4) Benj. de Tud. par Barat. p. 
108; comp. Hottinger Cippi Hebr. 
Ed. 2. p. 66.—Brocardus c. III. p. 
172. Nau Voyage etc. p. 552. 

5) See the third following note. 
Among Arabian writers its com- 
mon appellation is Shikif Arndn, 
to distinguish it from several other 
fortresses of less note also called 
esh-Shikif. Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 
98. Schultens Index in Vita 
Salad. art. Sjakyfum. 

6) Will. Tyr. XXI. 29. Wilken 


_ ib. IIL. ii. p. 198. 


a 
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years after the battle of Hattin, Saladin with his army 
sat down on the last day of April before esh-Shikif. 
The siege was prolonged by the artifices of Raynald of 
Sidon, the commander of the castle; who came into 
Saladin’s camp and ‘offered to deliver up the fortress, 
provided the Sultan would grant him three months’ time, 
in order to remove his family and effects from Tyre toa 


place of security. 'The conditions were accepted ; but 


when the time expired, Raynald still sought by various 
pretexts to obtain further delay. Meantime the itivest- 
ment of ’Akka by a new host of crusaders, called off 
the attention of Saladin; and tired of the subterfuges 
of Raynald, he sent him in chains to Damascus, and 
broke off for a time the siege of esh-Shikif, in order 
to watch the army of the Franks. Yet the fortress was 
again invested, and was surrendered to him in April of 
the next year; on condition of the liberation of Ray- 
nald, and the unmolested retirement of the garrison.’ 
The castle esh-Shikif was restored to the Franks 
in A. D. 1240, along with Safed, in consequence of a 
treaty with Isma’il, Sultan of Damascus.’ The garri- 
son, however, refused to deliver it up to the Christians, 
and surrendered it at last only to Isma’il, himself, 
leaving him to do with it what he pleased’® ‘Twenty 
years later, in A. D. 1260, the Templars acquired 
Sidon and the fortress of Belfort by purchase ;* and 
they still held possession of it, when Bibars, in April 
A. D. 1268, suddenly appeared before it, and began a 


1) Bohaeddin Vit. Salad. p. 89, 
seq. 95, seq. 113. Reinaud Extr. 
pp. 237, 239, 240. Wilken ib. IV. 
pp. 247, 255, 259, 274. 

2) See above, p. 328. In re- 
cording this transaction, the Ara- 
bian historians speak of esh-Shi- 
kif and Safed, while the Christian 
writers have Belfort and Safed. 
Reinaud p. 440. Abulf. Annal. A. 
H. 638. Tom. IV. p. 462. Hugo 


Plagon p. 723. Marin. Sanut. p. 
215. Comp. Wilken ib. VI. p. 600. 
—Marin. Sanutus further describes 
the river el-Kasimiyeh (Litany) 
as flowing close under Belfort ; p. 
245. 


3) Reinaud p. 441. Wilken I. c. 
603 


4) Hugo Plagon p. 736. Marin. 
Sanut. p. 221. Wilken ib. VII. p. 
400, 


“1 
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vehement assault. A portion of the garrison had been 
withdrawn the preceding day; and there remained not 
enough to hold out against the vigorous attacks of the 
enemy. After a few days of vain resistance, the 
Christians surrendered at discretion; the men were 
distributed as slaves among the attendants of the 
conqueror, while the women and children were sent 
to Tyre. The fortress was again built up, and fur- 
nished with a garrison, a Kady, and Imans for the 
mosk.! It is mentioned not long after by Abulfeda, 
and again by edh-Dhahiry ;* but from that time until 
the present century, esh-Shtikif appears to have been 
lost sight of by all travellers.’ 

Our course as we descended towards Haddata had 
become about N. W. and continued in this gen- 
eral direction, or rather N.W.3W. quite to Tyre. 
Twenty minutes from Haddata, at 6° 50’, we passed a 
village on the left, called el-Hadith; and five minutes 
beyond, came out upon the brow of a steep and 
long descent, leading down from the high broad 
region of mountainous country, over which we had 
hitherto been travelling, to a lower tract of hills and 
vallies lying intermediate between this upper region 
and the plain of Tyre; not unlike that which skirts 
the mountains of Jerusalem on the West. These hills 
extend for some distance north of the Litany, here 
ealled el-Kasimiyeh, ‘L'he point where we stood, may 
have been from twelve to fifteen hundred feet above 
the sea. . 


1) Makrizi in Reinaud p. 504. ing from Hasbeiya to Banias; p. 


Marin. Sanut. p. 223., Wilken ib. 

_ 518, 519. 

2) Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 98. Rosen- 
mueller Analect. Arab. III. p. 20, 
Arab. p. 41, Lat. 

3) Unless perhaps it be the 
“ Eilkiffe” of Sandys, which he says 
was strongly fortified by Fakhr 
ed-Din ; p. 165. Burckhardt heard 
ofesh-Shtkifin A. D. 1810, in pass- 


36. Buckingham passed near it 
in 1816 on his ‘way from Banids to 
Sidon; but merely mentions the 
name. Travels among the Arab 
Tribes 4to. p. 407. In 1835 the 
route of Mr. Smith through the 
Hileh and Merj ’Aytn to Jezzin, 
led him very near it; see above 
pp. 343, 347. . 
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Here was a most extensive and magnificent view 
of the hills and plains, the coast and sparkling waters 
of the Mediterranean; on which last we could distin- 
guish several vessels under sail, like white specks in the 
distance. Directly before us, and the only object to 
break the monotony of the flat coast itself, was Str and 
its peninsula; while its plain, and the lower region of 
hills, teeming with villages, and variegated with cul- 
tivated fields and wooded heights, were spread out 
before us in great distinctness and beauty. It ranked 
high among the many beautiful prospects we had 
seen.— Sir bore from us N.523°.W.' My companion 
took here the bearings of ten villages; but afterwards 
found reason to doubt whether our Mutawaly guide 
had given him the name of a single one correctly ; 
and therefore did not record them. We greatly re- 
gretted the loss of our more trusty muleteer. 

The path now led us down, after a great descent, 
into the head of a deep and narrow Wady, which we 
followed for a long distance directly on our course. 
It is called Wady ’Ashtr, and was now without 
water; but the steep sides are thickly wooded with 
prickly oak, maple, arbutus, sumac, and other trees 
and bushes, reaching quite down to the bottom; so 
that we often travelled among the trees. It reminded 
me strongly, of some of the more romantic vallies 
among the Green Mountains in Vermont. Beneath 
the fine shades of this sequestered dell, we stopped at 
8+ o'clock for breakfast. ‘The morning was serene 
and beautiful; and as the journey of the day was to 
be short, we gave ourselves up for a Aime to the 
luxury of repose. 

At five minutes past 10 o’clock we proceeded 


1) This bearing is from my  rectness. The notes of Mr. Smith 
own observation, made witheare; have N. 60° W. a very unusual 
and I have confidence in its cor- discrepancy. 


ed 
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down the valley, stillina N. W. direction. The bed 
of the Wady began now to be studded with oleanders 
in blossom. After half an hour, the hills became 
lower, the valley wider and cultivated. At 104 
o’clock, there was a village on the hill at our left, 
called el-Beyad; and another high up on the right, 
named el-Mezra’ah. Further on, the valley turns 
north, and runs to the Litany.. We ascended the cul- 
tivated ridge which here skirts it on the West; and 
reaching the top at 11 o’clock, began to descend im- 
mediately into another broad fertile valley, also run- 
ning towards the North. We crossed its water-bed 
at 11> 20’; and ascending again gradually to an un- 
dulating region of cultivated country, passed at 11°40’ 
the large village of Kana, on the brow of the valley ; 
and close by it another called Mikhshikeh. 

In this Kana we may doubtless recognise the Ka- 
nah of the book of Joshua, described as one of the 
towns'in the northern part of the tribe of Asher, 
whose border extended unto Sidon.’ -The name is 
recorded by Eusebius and Jerome; but Iam not aware 
that the place has been noticed by any pilgrim or 
traveller, from that time until the present day.” 

The ,hill country, as we here approached Sar, is 
fully tilled; and a peculiar characteristic of it, is the 
production of great quantities of tobacco. Through- 
out all Palestine, this plant is cultivated more or less 
for home consumption, in small patches around most 
of the villages where the soil permits; but here it is 
largely raised for exportation, and actually forms one 


1) Josh. xix. 28. By way of 
distinction, probably, the Cana of 
the New Testament is called Cana 
of Galilee; now Kana el-Jelil. 

2) Onomast. art. Cana. The 
text of Jerome is here exceedingly 
confused, and probably corrupted. 


Eusebius seems not to distinguish 
this Cana from that of Galilee.— 
Mr. Thomson lodged at Kana on 
his way from Tyre to Safed in 
1837 ; Miss. Herald for Nov. 1837, 
p- 434. Pococke heard of the name, 
as he passed along the coast. 
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of the main exports of Sir, if not the chief; being 
carried mostly to Damietta. ; 
Proceeding over the hilly tract with a gradual de- 
scent, we had a village above us on our left at 12 25’, 
the name of which escaped us! Ten minutes further 
on, we came to one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of antiquity, yet remaining in the Holy Land. 
It is an immense sarcophagus of limestone, resting 
upon a lofty pedestal of large hewn stones; a con- 
spicuous ancient tomb, bearing among the common 
people the name of Kabr Hairan, “Sepulchre of Hi- 
ram.” ‘The sarcophagus measures twelve feet long 
by six feet in height and breadth ; the lid is three feet 
thick, and remains in its original position ; but a hole 
has been broken through the sarcophagus at one end? 
The pedestal consists of three layers of the like spe- 
cies of stone, each three feet thick, the upper layer 
projecting over the others; the stones are large, and 
one of them measures nine feet in length. This gray 
weather-beaten monument stands here alone and 'soli- 
tary, bearing the marks of high antiquity ; but the 
name and the record of him by whom or for whom it 
was erected, have perished, like his ashes, for ever. It 
is indeed possible, that the present name may have 
come down by tradition; and that this sepulchre once 
held the dust of the friend and ally of Solomon ; more 
probably, however, it is merely of Mubammedan ap- 
plication, like so many other names of Hebrew re- 
nown, attached to their Welys and monuments in 
every part of Palestine. I know of no historical trace 
having reference to this tomb; and it had first been 


1) Monro gives thenameof this single soros or sarcophagus, of 
village as “Annowy;” Il. p. 25. immense size, are not uncommon in 
Mr. Thomson writes it Hannany Asia Minor; see Fellow’s Journal 
(Himnaneh ?) |. c. p. 435. in Asia Minor, Lond. 1839, pp. 48; 

2) Such tombs, composed of a 219, 248. 


Vor. III. 49 
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mentioned by a Frank traveller only five years be- 
fore.’ steed 

Still descending gradually along a “Waa; we 
turned off at a quarter before one from the main road 
to Sar; taking a path more to the left in order to 
visit Ras el--Ain. We kept along down the same 
Wady ; and having passed the villages of Beit Ulia 
and Dar Kanon at a little distance on our left, enter- 
ed the plain and reached Ras el-’Ain at 1% o'clock. 
Here we made our mid-day halt of nearly two and a 
half hours, for rest, and in order to examine those re- 
markable works of ancient days. 

Ras el-’Ain has its name as being the ‘ fountain- 
head’ of the aqueducts, by which Tyre was anciently 
supplied with water. ‘The place lies in the plain, 
hardly a quarter of an hour from the sea-shore, and 
one hour from Tyre on the direct road. It is a col- 
lection of large fountains; where the water gushes 
up in several places with great force, and in very 
large quantities. These sources in themselves are not 
unlike those at Tabighah and elsewhere along the 
lakes of Tiberias and the Hileh, as to quantity and 
force of ebullition; but the water is here clear and 
fine. In order to raise them to a head sufficient to 
carry off the water by aqueducts, the ancients built 
around them elevated reservoirs, with walls of large 
stones; immensely thick and fifteen or twenty feet 
high. There-are four of these reservoirs in all, at: this 
place. ‘I'wo on the Kast are adjacent and connected 
together; these are of an irregular form, and have 
steps.to ascend to the top, where is a bras space or 
walk forming the border around the basins2 We 


1) By Monro in 1833, whose 2) Maundrell describes these 
road had again fallen into ours; basins, one as twelve, the other as 
Vol. Il. p. 25. The tomb is also twenty yards square; Journal, 
deseribed by Mr. Thomson in 1837; March 21. 


lo. p. 4 
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measured the depth of water in one of these, and found 


it fourteen feet. 


Directly from these two reservoirs, an ancient 
aqueduct goes off N. N. E. through the plain, exhibit- 
ing strong and excellent masonry, with round arches 
and a continuous: cornice above them, evidently of 
Roman architecture. The channel is about four feet 
in breadth, and two or three in depth, and remains for 
some distance ten or fifteen feet above the ground; 
afterwards, the surface of the land rises nearly to its 
level. The water must contain large quantities of 
lime in solution ; for, wherever it has flowed over the 
aqueduct, or percolated through, large stalactites have 
been formed, which in some places fill up the arches.— 
On the other side too of the fountains, towards the 
South, an aqueduct with pointed arches runs off, car- 
rying water to some gardens. 'This is obviously a 
more modern Saracenic work. . . 

The third and principal source and reservoir, is 
some rods west of those now described. It is octago- 
nal, and somewhat higher above the ground; with a 
very wide border, and a broad way leading to the 
top, so that one might rideup. The water rises in it, 
and rushes from it, with more violence and in greater 
quantity, than from all the others together. This ba- 
sin was anciently connected by an aqueduct with the 
two former ; or rather, the main aqueduct began here, 
and was first carried eastwards to the other two; 
but this part has been broken away, aud only some 
very large masses of stalactites still remain to show 
its place.’ The water in this reservoir is in constant 
ebullition, and must be difficult to sound; the people 


1). This aqueduct appears to expressly; and the latter even 
have been standing in Volney’s - says there were two; Vol. II. p, 81. 
day; Voyage Il. p. 199. Maun- fol. Pococke’s plan is utterly un- 
drell and Pococke also mention it _ like the spot. 
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said it was sixty feet deep; but Maundrell found it 


only thirty feet, and this is probably too great. 


The 


water of this fountain is now used only to turn a sin- 
gle mill, which stands immediately under the north 
side of the basin, having tub-wheels, like most mills 





in Syria. Several other mills formerly stood here, to 
which the water was distributed; but it now runs in a 
gle rapid brook to the adjacent sea.’ 


In the same 


direction is an isolated hill of considerable elevation. 
There is still a fourth fountain and reservoir, but 
- much smaller, with an aqueduct of modern construc- 


tion. . 


Around these fountains there is much verdure and 


many trees. 


We made our noon-day halt in an or- 


chard of fig-trees ; and the whole scene was rural and 
refreshing.’ There is also something ofa village. A few 
years ago, the Pasha of Egypt began to erect here sev- 
eral factories for cloth; and for this purpose removed 


two or three mills. 


But after a while, the expenses 


were found to be so great, that the project was aban- 
doned. The foundations of two buildings yet re- 
mained, as they were then left; and the materials col- 
lected, still lay upon the ground. 


1) Maundrell,ander March 21st, 
gives a full and perhaps accurate 
description of this reservoir, as 
being “of an octagonal figure, 22 
yards in diameter. It is elevated 
above the ground nine yards on 
the south side, and six on the 
north; and within is said to be of 
unfathomable deepness, but ten 
yards of line confuted that opinion. 
its wall is of no better a material 
than graveland small pebbles; but 
consolidated’ with so strong and 
tenacious a cement, that it seems 
to be all one entire vessel of rock. 
Upon the brink of it you have a 
walk round, eight feet broad; from 
- which, descending by one step on 
the south side and by two on the 


north, you have another walk, 
twenty-one feet broad. ... The 
aqueduct, now dry, is carried east- 
ward about 120 paces, and then 
approaches the two other basins.” 
As to the materials, our notes 
speak also of large stones, many 
of which are decayed ; and Niebuhr 
Says expressly, that this basin is 
built up with large squared stones ; 
Reisebeschr. III. p.78.—In the days 
of Brocardus there were here six 
mills; ¢. II. p. 170. 

_ 2) Hasselquist notes as grow- 
ing here: Salix (Sufsaf), Vitex 
agnus castus (Rishrash), Palma 
Christi in abundance, Solanum, 
ete. Reise pp. 187, 556. 
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The opinion has long prevailed, that these foun- 
tains must be brought, by an artificial subterranean 
channel, from some part of the adjacent mountains! 
But there is nothing to limit such a supposition to 
these sources alone ; and if it be adopted here, it may 
with the same reason be applied to all the other foun- 


tains along the coast, and also to those north of 'Tibe- _ 





rias and in the Hileh,. They are merely very copious 
natural springs, gathering their waters doubtless be- 
neath inclined strata at the foot of the hills; and thus 
issuing with such force, as to admit of being raised to 
so great an elevation. ! 
The piety of the middle ages referred these re- 
markable fountains and works to Solomon ; or at least 
regarded them as the spot alluded to in the Canticles: 
“ A fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and 
streams from Lebanon.’ ‘This, however, is merely 
fanciful. Yet in all probability, ancient Tyre was 
supplied by aqueducts from these sources, long before 
the present Roman works were erected ; and to them 
apparently the language of Menander is to be ap- 
plied, who relates from the T'yrian archives, that 
when Shalmaneser retired from the siege of insular 
Tyre, he left guards behind to cut off the Tyrians 
from the stream and the aqueducts; so that for five 
years, they drank water only from the wells they dug.’ 
The first distinct notice we have of these fountains 
in their present state, is in the historical work of the 
venerable archbishop of Tyre, near the close of the 
twelfth century. He describes them as they still ex- 
ist ; and speaks particularly of the easy and solid steps 


‘ 1) Even Maundrell adopts this So Will. Tyr. XIII. 3. Jac. de Vitr. 
.view ; ibid. c. 43. p. 1071. Brocardus ec. II. p. 
2) Cant. iv. 15. The Vulgate 170. Quaresmius Elucidat. Tom. 
corresponds still better: “Fons II. p. 904, ete. etc. 
hortorum, puteus aquarum viven- 3) Menander in Joseph. Antigq. 
tium, que fluit impetu de Libano.” IX. 14. 2. 


ee 


se 
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leading to the top of the reservoirs, by which horse- 
men could ascend without difficulty. In that age, the 
abundant waters were applied to the irrigation of the 
adjacent plain; which was full of gardens and orch- 
ards of fruit-trees; and where particularly the sugar- 
cane was cultivated to a great extent; since sugar, 
although new to the first crusaders, now began to be 
regarded as a necessary of life.’ It was not improba- 
bly in connection with the previous culture of this 
plant by the Muhammedans, that the Saracenic aque- 
ducts were built, which carry the waters over the 
plain south of the fountains; being coeval perhaps 
with those around Jericho, erected apparently for a 
like object.’ 

We set off from Ras el-’Ain at 4° 25’ for Sar, tak- 
ing a road on the right of the usual one, and more in- 
land, in order to follow for a time the ancient aque- 
duct. Twenty minutes brought us to two other foun- 
tains and reservoirs, similar to those of Ras el-’Ain, 
but not so large nor abundant. Their waters are now 
used merely to irrigate adjacent gardens and meadows 
towards the sea. As we advanced, the great aque- 
duct could be seen running off through the plain in a 
N.N. E. direction towards el-Ma’shak, a round rocky 
isolated hill in the plain on the East of Str, nearly 
half an hour distant from the city, and crowned by a 
white Wely or tomb of a Muhammedan saint. Fora 
considerable portion of the way, the channel is nearly 
or quite on a level with the ground; in other parts it 
rests on low round arches. We were told in Tyre, 
that this aqueduct had been cleared out, and in some 


1) Will. Tyr. XIII. 3, “et ca- Ras el-’Ain. Comp. also VII. 22. 
namellas,unde preciosissimausibus Jac. de Vitr. c. 43. p. 1071. Bro- _ 
et saluti mortalium necessaria  cardus, ¢. II. p. 170. Marin. Sanut. 
maxime, conficitur Zachara: unde pp. 160, 245. 
per institores ad ultimas orbis 2) See above, Vol. II. pp. 293 
partes deportatur.” Such is the 294, : ; f 
close of this writer’s description of 
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parts repaired, not many years ago, by a governor of 
the place; so that the water is now carried through 
it nearly or quite to el-Ma’shtk, and used for irrigating 
the meadows, gardens, and cotton-fields, in the plain 
east of the city. . 
From el-Ma’shtk again, a range of arches in ruins, 
belonging to an ancient aqueduct, runs directly to- 


wards Tyre; but the greater part are broken away. 
Those remaining have the appearance of being much 
higher than the aqueduct from the South; and our — 
first thought was, that the water of the latter might 


in some way have been raised to a higher level at 
Ma’shik, in order to be carried to the city. But the 
height of the arches was probably occasioned by the 
declivity of the ground; the aqueduct having doubt- 
less been carried along on the same high level as be- 
fore, and thus brought into the city, in part at least, 
at a considerable elevation. We were assured, that 
there are no traces of reservoirs or of masonry of any 
kind, on or around the hill of Ma’shik.’’ But why the 
aqueduct for conveying water from Ras el-’Ain to 
Tyre, should thus have been carried first to el-Ma’shik, 
so far out of the direct line, it is difficult to perceive. 
It may have been on account of the low and perhaps 
marshy nature of the ground, on a straight course; 
which would have required a long range of lofty arches 
on an uncertain foundation; while, as at present con- 
structed, it rises little above the ground, and high 
arches were required only along the short distance be- 
tween Ma’shiik and the city. Another, and perhaps 
prominent object of this circuitous course, may have 


1) The Arabian writer edh- Rosenmueller’s Analect. Arab. Pars 
Dhahiry, about the middle of the II. p. 19. p. 41, Lat. Sandys 
15th century, mentions el-Ma’shik also mentions a village here in 
along with Tyre, as a city sodeso- A.D. 1611; Travels p. 166. 
lated as to be then a mere village. 
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been, the irrigation of the higher parts of the plain, as 
at the present day. 

We now passed down obliquely through the plain, 
crossing in several places moist and marshy ground, 
and reached the beach of soft sand just at the south 
side of the isthmus. Following for a few minutes the 
beach as washed by the waves, we then struck diago- 
nally across the sandy isthmus, near a large solitary 
tower of no great antiquity, and reached at 5° 35’ the 
only gate of the city, situated close by the water on 
the northern side. A quarantine guard stopped us, 
as coming from Jerusalem, where the plague was 
known to exist; but the proper officer being called, a 
shabby-looking Italian, and our bill of health being 
pronounced regular, we were admitted without fur- 
ther delay: With indescribable emotion, I found my- 
self within the circuit of the ancient mistress of the 
commerce of the East; alas, how fallen! 

We had hesitated, whether to go at once to the 
house of the American consular agent; or to seek for 
a place where we might pitch our tent within the 
walls. We. greatly preferred the latter course in 
itself; as we expected to remain the next day in Sir, 
and should be in our tent far more masters of our 
time and of our own movements and convenience, 
than in the house of another. We therefore passed 
through the city to the western shore of the ancient 
island, now the peninsula, hoping to find there a fitting 
spot for the tent, in the open space between the houses 
and the sea. But, to our disappointment, this was now 
wholly occupied as a tobacco plantation; and after 
searching for some time, we reluctantly turned our 
steps backward into the streets of the city. Yet, had 
we looked a few rods further, we should have found a 
very tolerable spot by a threshing-floor, where we 
might have pitched close upon the bank, and enjoyed, 
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in all its luxury, the cool sea-breeze and the dashing 
of the surge upon the rocky shore. 

The American consular-agents in the Syrian cities 
are appointed by, and dependent on, the American 
consul in Beirtit. They are usually native Christians 
of wealth and influence, for whom it is a privilege to 
obtain the appointment; inasmuch as it secures to 
them protection and exemption from many of the ordi- . 
nary exactions of their own government. In return, 
they regard the few Americans who may happen to 
visit their places of residence, as peculiarly entitled to 
enjoy their hospitality; and consider it a duty and 
privilege to entertain them at their own houses. The 
agent at Str, Ya’kéb ’Akkad, was a Greek-Catholic 
with whom my companion was already acquainted ; 
a man of wealth, between thirty and forty years of 
age, occupying a large house in the middle of the city, 
along with his mother and one or two brothers; all 
living with their wives and children together in one 
family. We were received by him with great hos- 
pitality and kindness; and were at once quartered in 
the largest and best parlour, which we were to occupy 
by day and by night. But it is a part of oriental hos- 
pitality, by day never to leave a guest alone; so that 
we were really incommoded, by what was meant as 
kindness and respect. We were hungry, and would 
have eaten; weary, and would have rested; I felt 
myself unwell, and would gladly have lain down for 
repose; but every thing of this kind was out of the 
question. Our host could not think of leaving us; 
his neighbours and friends came in to sit with him 
and pay their respects to his visitors from a remote 
world; his mother also made us a regular visit, and 
sat with us for some time,—an elderly lady of intelli- 
gence and dignified appearance. She came once more 
to us in like manner the next day; but we saw none 
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of the other females of the family, except at a dis- 
tance. Our servants, as being Muhammedans, were 
not admitted to the house; but were lodged in another 
house belonging to our host not far distant, which was 
undergoing repairs, and was therefore unoccupied. 

Thus passed away the remainder of the afternoon, 
greatly to our dissatisfaction, without repose, and 
without our being able to take any step for ourselves 
or see any part of Tyre. Notwithstanding too all the 
well-meant kindness, we missed here the prompt 
attention and arrangement, which we had found under 
similar circumstances at Ramleh. We were tired and 
hungry; and as dinner had been early announced, we 
waited with some impatience for its appearance. But 
we waited long in vain; and not until 9 o’clock at 
evening were we summoned to partake of it.. Here 
too a shabby imitation of the Frank style was any 
thing but welcome. As having often to do with 
Franks, our host. had procured a long clumsy table, 
and several coarse chairs to be used with it. This 
was set in an adjacent room, with plates and rusty 
knives and forks. 'The dishes and cookery were 
Syrian, with a miserable red wine, the poorest we 
tasted in the country. The agent and his brother 
partook with us; but waiting and weariness pre- 
vented enjoyment; and we were glad to break up as 
speedily as possible. We spread our own beds upon 
the carpet of our parlour; and I wished myself most 
heartily back again upon the ground beneath our 
tent. 

Sunday, June 24th. The progress of our journey 
had now brought us to the sea-coast of Phenicia, and 
into the midst of one of its mighty emporiums. Hith- 
erto along our route, I have everywhere entered into 
the historical questions connected with the different 
places; and have thus endeavoured to make the reader 
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acquainted with the outlines both of theif past and 
present state. In respect. to Tyre and Sidon also, 
there are several such questions of great difficulty and 
grave import; the due éonsidération of which, com- 
bined with historic sketches, might easily fill out an 
interesting volume. But they have been often dis- 
cussed; and they present besides a field too extensive 
for a work of this nature. These considerations are 
sufficient, I trust, to excuse me henceforth from enter-» 
ing into aiteb investigations; and also from giving any 
farther historical notices, ensany such as may arise 
incidentally, in close connection with the subject in 
hand. 

We spent this day, the Christian Sabbath, at 
Tyre; but with less enjoyment and profit to ourselves, 
than we had often done in the midst of the desert. 
The continual presence of our host was a burden; in 
the house we could neither read nor write, nor indeed 
do any thing by or for ourselves. After breakfast, I 
wandered out alone towards the south end of the 
peninsula, beyond the city, where all is now for- 
saken and lonely like the desert; and there bathed 
in the limpid waters of the sea, as they rolled into 
a small and beautiful sandy cove among the rocks. 
I continued my walk along the whole western and 
northern shore of the peninsula, musing upon the 
pomp and glory, the pride and fall, of ancient Tyre. 
Here was the little isle, once covered by her palaces 
and surrounded by her fleets; where the builders per- 
fected her beauty in the midst of the seas; where her 
merchants were princes, and her traffickers the honour- 
able of the earth; but alas! “ thy riches, and thy fairs, 
thy merchandise, thy mariners, and thy pilots, thy 
calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and 
all thy men of war, that were in thee and in all thy 
company,”—where are they?. Tyre has indeed be- 
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ecunmaal ae the top of a rock, ‘a place to : Eft nets 

aining tokens of Heat more ancient 

splendour, lie strewed henes fii the waves in the midst — 


of the sea; and the hovels which | now nestle upon “a 





‘i portion a her site, present no contradiction of the, © 
“dread decree: “ Thou shalt ‘pe built no more !”! ge 


We afterwards went 1 together to the same and 
other points of interest in | the city; and among them 
to the ancient cathedral. The amount of our hasty 
survey of the site of Tyre, is contained in the follow- 
ing sketch. In the afternoon I found myself again un- 


well; and retiring to the house where our servants’ ‘ 
were lodged, and spreading my carpet in an empty — 


room, I rejoiced in being alone, and slept long in fae | 
ness. 

The peninsula on pH Tyre, now Sar, is built, 
was originally a a long narrow island, parallel to tlie 
shore, and distant from it less than half a mile. It 
was porate at first a mere ledge of rocks; and inside — 
of this, the island was formed by the sand washed up 
from the sea. The isthmus was first created by the 
famous causeway of Alexander; which was enlarged 
and rendered permanent by She action of the waters, 
in throwing the sand over it broadly and deeply. At 
present, the isthmus cannot be much less than half a 
mile in width; and although consisting of loose sand, 
yet it is eocorad with traces of the foundations of 
buildings, probably out of the middle ages. It lies be- 
tween the shore and the more northern part of the 
island; so that the latter, as seen from the shore, 
seems to project further towards the South of the isth- 
mus than towards the North, and forms here a larger 


bay; although the harbour, or rather road, in which 


vessels lie, is that on the North. The land: as such, 
is not far for a mile in length. 'The part which pro- 


1) Isa. xxiii, 8. Ezek. xxvi. 4, 5,12, 14: xxvii. 4, 27. 
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island, nearly on a line w . the south side of the isth- saa 
mus. The present city stands vu i 
the island and isthmus; a d the eastern wall semulendles 








towards the sea, are no nt or at least they are 40 
far broken away and neglected, as to be like none. 
The inner port or basin on the North, was former- — 
ly enclosed by a wall, running from the forth end of 
the island in a curve towards the mainland. Various 
pieces and fragments of this wall yet remain, sufficient 
to mark its course; but the port itself Js continually 
filling up more ands more with sand, now-a-days 
Dm only boats can enterit. Indeed, our nae informed us, 
that even within his own recollection, the water cov- 
ered the open place before his house, whieh at present 
= is ten or twelve rods from the sea and surrounded with 
= buildings; while older men remember, that vessels for-_ 
ie merly anchored where the shore now is. “a 
The western coast of the island is wholly ¢ ledge 
of ragged picturesque rocks, in some parts fifteen fe 
y feet high; upon which the waves of the Med 
ean dash in ceaseless surges. The city lies ie 
upon ‘the eastern part of the island; between the 
houses and the western shore is a Bead strip of open 
land, now given up to tillage. This shore is strewed 
from one end to the other, along the edge of the water 
and in the water, with columns of red and gray gran- : 
ite of various sizes, the only remaining monuments of 
the splendour of ancient Tyre! At the N. W. point 
of the island, forty or fifty such columns are thrown ‘ 
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1) I mean here, of course, Tyre _ before it fell under the Muhamme- 
before the Christian era; or at least | dan dominion. 
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together in one heap beneath the waves. Along this 
coast, too, it is apparent, that the continual washing of 
the waves has in many places had the effect to form 
layers of new rock ; in which stones, bones, and frag- 
ments of pottery are cemented as constituent parts. 
There are also occasional columns along the north- 
ern shore. J examined here very particularly the old 
wall of the port, at its western extremity; where its 
abutments are at first built up along the shore, before 
it strikes off into the water. It is here constructed of 
large hewn stones; and at first I took it to be of very 
ancient date. But on looking further, I perceived 
that the foundations rest on marble columns laid be- 
neath; a proof that these portions of the walls at 
least, if not the whole port in its present form, can- 
not probably be much older than the middle ages. 
The remains of the ancient cathedral church of 
Tyre, are quite in the southeastern corner of the pre- 
sent city. It was in the Greek style; and must have 
been originally a large and splendid edifice; but is 
now inutter ruin. ‘The eastern end is partially stand- 
ing; the middle part is wholly broken away; but por- 
tions are again seen around its western extremity. — 
After a very careful estimate, we judged its length to 


have been not less than two hundred and fifty feet, and _ 


its breadth one hundred and fifty. The area is now 
wholly filled up by the mean hovels of the city; many 
of which are attached, like swallows’ nests, to its 
walls and buttresses. In the yard of one of these huts, 
lies an immense double column of red Syenite granite, 
consisting of two parallel connected shafts of great 
size and beauty, once doubtless a main support and 
ornament of the cathedral.’ Volney relates, that Jez- 
zar Pasha, in the beginning of his career, attempted to 


2) Such double columns we where, however, tl much 
had before seen only at Tell Ham; smaller. See above, 200) st 
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remove this column to ‘Akka, to ornament a mosk; 
but his engineers were unable to stir it from the spot.! 
Other columns of gray granite are strewed in the vi- 
cinity, and are seen along the streets. The earth- 
quake of 1837 did great injury to these noble ruins; 
throwing down a lofty arch and several other portions, 
which had been spared till then. 

There is nothing which can serve to connect these 
ruins directly with any known ancient church. Yet 
the supposition of Maundrell is not improbable, that 
this may have been the same edifice erected by Pau- 
linus, bishop of Tyre in the beginning of the fourth 
century, for which Eusebius wrote a consecration ser- 
mon. ‘The circumstances related by Eusebius, show 
that it was a cathedral church; he describes it as the 
most splendid of all the temples of Phenicia.2 The 
writers of the times of the crusades make no mention 
of the cathedral; although Tyre was then erected into 
a Latin archbishopric under the patriarch of Jerusa- 
_lem. William of Tyre, the venerable historian of the 
crusades, became archbishop in A. D. 1174; and wrote 
here his history, extending to the commencement of 
A. D. 11843 It’was probably in this cathedral, that 
the bones of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa were 
entombed. 


1) Volney Voyage, Tom. II. 4) The emperor Frederic I. 
p- 196. (Barbarossa) was drowned in the 

2) The account of Eusebius, Calycadnus (some say theCydnus) 
and his sermon as preserved by in Cilicia, on his march to the 
himself, are found in his Hist. Ecc. © Holy Land, June 10th, 1190. His 
X. 4. Comp. Maundrell, March 20. body was first carried to Antioch, 

3) Will. Tyr. X XI. 9. William and deposited in the cathedral be- 
of Tyre is sometimes spoken of fore the altar of St. Peter. Wilken 
as an Englishman; others have Gesch. der Kr. IV. pp. 139, 143. 
claimed him as of French or Ger- Raumer Gesch. der Hohenstaufen 
man birth; see Bongars’ Praef. in II. pp. 436, 437. English chroni- 
Gesta Dei per Francos No. XI. ~ clers relate, that only his flesh and 
His French continuator says ex- bowels were ultimately left at An- 
pressly, that he was born in Jeru- « tioch: “Viscera et cerebrum et 
salem; ibid. Le Quien Oriens Chr. carnem suam aqua coctam et ab 
Ill. col. 1314. Comp. Bibliographie ossibus separatam in civitate An- 
Universelle art. Guillawme, etc, tiochiae ;’ Roger Hoved. in Savile — 
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The present Stir is nothing more than a market- 
town, a small sea-port, hardly deserving the name of 
city. Its chief export is the tobacco raised upon the 
neighbouring hills; with some cotton, and also char- 
coal and wood from the more distant mountains.! The 
houses are for the most part mere hovels; very few. 
being more than one story high, with flat roofs. The 
streets are narrow lanes, crooked, and filthy. Yet the 
many scattered palm-trees throw over the place an 
oriental charm; and the numerous Pride of India trees 
interspersed among the houses and gardens, with their 
beautiful foliage, give it a pleasing aspect——The tax- 
able men at this time were reckoned at four hundred 
Muhammedans and three hundred Christians; imply- 
ing a population of less than three thousand souls. 
Of the Christians, very few are of the Greek rite; the 
great body being Greek-Catholics. The latter have a 
resident bishop; while the bishop of the former, who 
is under the patriarch of Antioch, resides at Hasbeiya.’. 
We heard here of no Jews; though in Jerusalem we 
were informed, that two years before, a considerable 
number had taken up their residence in Tyre. 

The earthquake of 1837 was felt here to a very 
considerable extent. A large part of the eastern wall 
was thrown down, and had just been rebuilt; the 
southern wall also had been greatly shattered, and still 
remained with many breaches, over which one could 


Seriptor. Rerum Anglicar.) p. 651. 


just north of Tyre} see Sandys’ 
Brompton in Selden Script. Hist. 


Travels, p. 166. Monconys I. 


Anglic. p. 1165.. His. bones only 
are said to have been entombed at 
Tyre; Sicard. Chron. in Muratori 
Tom. VII. p. 612. Dandolo in 
Muratori Tom. XII. p. 314.—By 
some sirange perversion, there pre- 
vails a legend, apparently of the 
sixteenth century, but related by 
many travellers, that Barbarossa 
was drowned in the Kasimiyeh, 


p. 331. Pococke IL. p. 84. Hogg’s 
Visit to Damascus, ete. II. p. 148. 
Mod. Trav. in Syria I. p. 52. Lond. 

1) See above, pp. 384, 385. 

2) Seetzen, in 1806, lodged at 
Hasbeiya with “the learned bishop 
of Str or Saida ;” Zach’s Monatl. 
Corr. XVII. p. 341. Burekhardt 
also had letters to him in 1810; 
Travels p. 33. 
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pass in and out at pleasure. Several houses were de- 
stroyed, and many injured; so that the inhabitants, at 
the time, forsook their dwellings and. lodged in tents, 
lato place as ruined. 'T'welve persons were 
killed outright, and thirty wounded. 


‘. & Sir at the present day is supplied with water, al- 


most wholly, from two deep fountains with buildings 
over them, a few paces outside of the gate on the north 
side of the peninsula; the one nearest the gate being 
the largest and chiefly used. Thisis a singular place 
for fresh-water to spring up; and the conjecture is not 


» unnatural, that they stand in some unknown connec- 


tion with thé ancient fountains of Ras el-’Ain. Such 
was the belief of our host and of others in Tyre. He 


_related, that some two or three years ago, the governor 


of Sir, having been ordered to furnish a certain num- 
ber of recruits as soldiers, collected all the peasantry 
of the district under the pretence of clearing out the 


ancient aqueduct, which was supposed to have come 


to the city. ‘They actually dug for a day or two along 
the isthmus, not far from the gate, and found traces of 
an aqueduct at some depth under ground, consisting of 
very large and thick tubes of pottery. ‘The governor 
now seized his recruits; and his object being thus ac- 
complished, the matter was dropped. 

Tyre is said to have been founded by a colony 
from Sidon, two hundred and forty years before the 
building of Solomon’s temple. ‘The original city is 
usually held to have stood upon the main land; and 
Tyre is already mentioned, in the division of the land 
by Joshua, as a strong city, and afterwards under 
_ David, as a strong-hold. 2 In the letter of Hiram to Solo- 
“Ton, as given by Joseplius, the Tyrians are described as 


ue Ps 


Bb) ie Mr. Thomson’s Report, 2) Josh. xix. 29. 2 Sam. xxiv. 
so often referred to, Miss. Herald 7. Jos. Ant. VIII.3.1. Justin. Hist; 
Noy. 1837, pp. 434, 441. XVIIL. 3. 
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+ 
already occupying the island! In the days of Shal- 
maneser, king of Assyria, about 720 B.C. the chief 
city was upon the island, and the city on the land 
already bore the name of Palaetyrus, “Old T'yre ee 
the latter submitted to that monarch, while the 
former was blockaded by him for five years in vain.’ 
Nebuchadnezzar, also, at a later period, laid siege to 
Tyre for thirteen years; whether it was at last cap- 
tured by him, we are not expressly informed* ‘Then 
came the celebrated siege by Alexander the Great, 
about 332 B. C. who succeeded after seven months in 
taking the island-city, after having with great 
labour and difficulty built up a causeway or mole, 


from the main land to the walls. For this purpose, 


Palaetyrus was razed, and the stones employed for 
the mole and other works of the besiegers.’ ‘Tyre 
continued to be a strong fortress; after Alexander’s— 
death it fell under the dominion of the Seleucidae, 
having been besieged for fourteen months by Antigo- 
nus. At a later period, it came under that of the 
Romans. The mole of Alexander having remained, 
had now divided the strait into two harbours; and 
thus Tyre is described by Strabo, as a flourishing 
trading city, with two ports. Such it was in the 
times of the New ‘Testament, when it was visited by 
our Lord and his apostles, and afterwards by Paul.’ It 
early became a Christian bishopric ; and in the fourth 
century, Jerome speaks of 'T'yre as the most noble 
and beautiful city of Phenicia, and as still trading with 

1) Jos. Ant. VIII. 2. 7. ib. 5. 3. oharay heyoucryy Tigo, vad modhav 


2) So 1 mecehow Tioog or Tlahat- pwvovtdov xouelovody tove Ab9ouc, 
tugos Diod. Sic. XVII. 40. Jos. youn xareoxevale dialePoov tO 


“Ant. IX. 14. 2. Vetus Tyrus, Q.  miore.—Quint. Curt. IV. 2, seq. 18, 


Curt. IV. 2,18. Justin. X1.10,11. “Magna vis saxorum ad manum 

3) Menander in Joseph. Ant. erat, Tyro vetere praebente.” Ar- 
IX. 14. 2. rian. Alex. II. 16, seq. 

4) Joseph. ¢. Apion. I. (21. 6) Plin. H. N. V. 17. Strabo 
Antiq. X. 11.1. XVI, 2. 23. p. 519, seq. 

5) Jos. Ant. XI. 8.:3. Diod. 7) Matth. xy. 21. Mark vii. 24. 
Sic. XVII. 40 seq. Kadoupay civ Acts xxi. 3, 7. 
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% 
all the world’ Thus it continued apparently, under 
the Muslim rule, and until the time of the crusades? 

Not until after they had been for twenty-five 
years in possession of the Holy City, were the crusa- 
ders 2° to lay siege successfully to Tyre, at that 
time a flourishing city and strong-hold of the Muslim 
power.’ William of Tyre, writing upon the. spot, 
describes the city at the time as very strongly forti- 
fied; being enclosed towards the sea, in most parts, 
by a double wall with towers; on the North, within 
the city, was the walled port, with an entrance be- 
tween double towers; and on the East, where it was 
accessible by land, it was protected by a triple wall 
with lofty towers close together, and a broad ditch, 
which might be filled from the sea on both sides. 
On the 11th of February, A. D. 1124, the Christian 
host sat down before Tyre; and on the 27th of the 
following June, the city was delivered into their 
hands. On entering the wealthy emporium, the pil- 
grims were surprised at the strength of its fortifica- 
tions, the size and splendour of the houses, the lofti- 
ness of the towers, the solidity of the walls, and the 
beauty of the port, with its difficult entrance.’ 

For more than a century and a half, Tyre appears 
to have remained in the possession of the Christians, 


1) Cassius, bishop of Tyre, was 
present at the council of Cesarea 
about A. D. 196 or 198; for him 
and other bishops, see Reland Pal. 
p- 1054.. Le Quien Oriens Chr. II. 
col. 801,—Hieron. Comm. in Ezek. 
xxvi. 7, “ quam hodie cernimus 
Phoenicis nobilissimam et pulcheri- 
mam civitatem.” Ib.xxvii. 2, “usque 
hodie perseverat : ut omnium pro- 
pemodum gentium in illa exerce- 
antur commercia.” 

2) See generally Reland Pal. 
p- 1046, seq. Cellarius Notit. Orb. 
II. p. 381, seq. Winer Bibl. Real- 
warterb. art. 7yrus. Rosenmueller 


Bibl. Geogr. Band II. p. i. 29, seq. 
Hengstenberg de Rebus Tyriorum 
Berl. 1832. 8. 

3) King Baldwin I. had be- 
sieged it for four months in vain, in 
A.D: 1111. Albert Aq. XII. 1-7. 
Fulch. Carn. c. 37. Will. Tyr. XI. 
17. Wilken Gesch. der Kr. II.. 
p- 227. 

4) Will. Tyr. XIII. 5. Wilken 
Gesch. der Kr. II. p. 505. 

5) Will. Tyr. XIII. 14. Wilken 
ib. p. 511. ‘See generally Will. 
Tyr. XIII. 5-14. Wilken ib. pp.. 
505-512. 


~ 
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-and maintained its prosperity. The entrance of the 
: a was closed every night by a chain between ioe 


owers ; and the city was celebrated for ee mat 


, pfictane of glass, and the production of sugar.’ After 
b 


the le of Hattin, in A. D, 1187, kon Jerusalem 
and nearly all Poilestine were wrested from the 
Christians by Saladin, this city was almost the only 
place of importance, which held out against his arms. 
The Sultan, indeed, invested Tyre in November of 
the same year; but after three months of fruitless 
effort, was compelled to give up the siege? 'The city 
afterwards became an apple of contention among the 
Christians themselves; and about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, appears to have been chiefly, if 


not wholly, under the control of the Venetians; of 


whose property and administration in and around 


Tyre at this period, there exists a very minute and 


faithful account.’ 

The strength and almost impregnable position of 
Tyre, appear to have restrained the rapid and formi- 
dable Bibars from any direct attempts against the 
city at first; although in A. D. 1267 he plundered the 
territory round about, under pretext of vengeance for 
the murder of one of his Mamluks; and did not retire, 
until the inhabitants had paid a fine of blood of fifteen 
thousand gold-pieces, and set at liberty all the Sara- 
cen prisoners in their possession. He then granted 
them peace for ten years. Meantime, he subdued the 
castles in the interior, and got possession of YAfa, 
Arsiaf, and Caesarea in the South, and of Antioch and 
other cities in the North ;> so that the Christians were 
de Tad par Barat p72. the Gitstang eee ees 


2) oa Extr. p. 219. Wil- Tyre, see in Wilken ib. VI. p. 62 
ken ib. IV. 225-233, and the mes are ee 


authorities there cited, ~ %y Reinaud ee p. 503. Wil- 
3) In the Report of Marsilius ken ib, VII. p- 516. 
Georgius, a Venetian Bailo or gov- 5) Wilken ib. pp. 474-478, 521, 


ernor in mya: see Wilken ib. seq. 
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henceforth confined chiefly to the coast north of Car- 


mel. But such was now the feeble tenor of their tee 


maining possessions, and such the predominancy of 


the Muslim might on every side, that only a single 


blow was wanting, to drive out whol the name and 
power of the Baanks from the Holy Land. 

Hence, when in March, A. D. 1291, Melek el-Ash- 
raf, then Sultan of Egypt and Damascus, invested 
’Akka, and took it by storm with horrible atrocities 
after a siege of two months;' on the evening of the 
very day of its capture, the Frank inhabitants of Tyre 
embarked with their effects on board their ships, and 
abandoned this important city to the Saracens, who 
took possession of it the next day.? Sidon, after some 
delay, was forsaken in like manner; Beiriit was 


seized by treachery; and the fosbiieatioen of both | 


places destroyed. 'The subsequent abandonment of 
"Athlit (Castrum Peregrinorum) and Tortosa in the 
same year, completed the entire expulsion of the 
Frank power from the soil of Syria and Palestine? 
Not long before this time, Tyre is described by 
Brocardus as fortified on the land side by strong 
quadruple walls, with which there was connected on 
the island a citadel with seven towers, regarded as 
impregnable ‘These fortifications appear to have 
been razed by the Saracens, as at Sidon and Beirit; 
and the place itself was abandoned more or less by 
the inhabitants. Abulfeda, not many years after- 
wards, describes Tyre as being desolate and in ruins; 
and edh-Dhahiry speaks of it in the same manner, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century It therefore 


» 1) Wilken Gesch. der Kr. VII. p 3) Marin. Sanut. p. 232. Rei- 
735-770. Reinaud Extraits p. 510, naud p. 573 
seq. 4) Brocardus e. Il. pl 

2) Marin. Sanut. p. 231, ¢. 22. 5) Abulf. Tab, Syr. p. 55, Edh- 
Abulf. Annal. Tom. V. p. 98. Dhahiry in Rosenmueller Analect. 
Wilken ib. VII. p. 771. Arab. III. p. 19. p. 41, Lat. 


im 
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never recovered from the blow, but continued appar- 
ently to sink deeper and deeper in abandonment and. 
desolation. ‘Travellers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries describe it as only a heap of ruins,— ° 
broke arches and vaults, tottering walls and fallen 
towers, with a few miserable inhabitants housing in 
the vaults amid the rubbish.! Yet Fakhr ed-Din, the 
celebrated chief of the Druzes in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, made some attempts to restore 
its importance, and erected here a spacious palace 
and other buildings; but they were soon suffered to 
fall to decay; and, in the time of D’Arvieux, the little 
that remained of the palace, served as a Khan for 
travellers.2 Maundrell, at the close of the same cen- 
tury, found “not so much as one entire house left,” 
and only a few poor fishermen harbouring themselves 
in the vaults.2 In Pococke’s day, (1738,) the French 
factory at Sidon exported large quantities of grain 
from 'T'yre; but the same traveller speaks here only of 
two or three Christian families and a few other inhabit- 
ants.* Hasselquist in 1751 describes Tyre as a misera- 
ble village, having scarcely more than ten inhabitants, 
Muhammedan and Christian, who lived from fishing® 
In A. D. 1766 the Metawileh from the*neighbouring 
mountains, having taken possession of 'l'yre and built 
up the present walls, laid thus the foundation for its 
partial revival. ‘I'wenty years later, according to 
Volney, the village, although consisting of wretched 
huts, covered a third part of the peninsula; but its 
only exports were still a few sacks of grain and cot- 
ton, and its only merchant a Greek factor in the ser- 


1) Cotovicus p. 120. Sandys 2)ix D? i émoi 
p. 168, “ But this aes famous ae 1735 Tom | eee ne ae 
is now no other than a heap of 3) Maundrell’s Journal, March 
ruins; yet they have areverent 20th. 
pecngne do instruct the pensive 4) Pococke Descr. of the Hast, 
beholder with their exemplary II. p. 82. fol. : 
frailty.” Quaresmius II. p, 906, D) Reise p. 187, 
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vice of the French establishment at Sidon! ‘The ex- 

-port of tobacco to Egypt has given it an impulse 
during the present century; in 1815 this formed al- 
ready its chief staple, along with cotton, charcoal, 
and wood; and the population was continually in- 
creasing.” Yet the greater prosperity and impo ‘tance 
of the trade of Beirtit, will probably prevent any fur- 
ther extensive enlargement. 

In connection with the preceding account of an- 
cient Tyre, a question arises in regard to the site 
of the earliest land-city, Palaetyrus; of which no 
known vestige now remains.» The only distinct no- 
tice we have of its position, is from Strabo, three cen- 
turies after its destruction by Alexander. He says it 
stood thirty stadia south of the insular city. Both 
the direction and the distance carry it, therefore, to 
the vicinity of Ras el’Ain. It probably lay on the 
South of those fountains along the coast; and the hill 
in that guarter may perhaps have been its citadel. 
That no remains are now visible, is amply accounted 
for by the fact, that Alexander, more than twenty 
centuries ago, carried off its materials to erect his 
-mole;® and what he left behind, would naturally be 
swallowed up in the erections and restorations of the 
island-city, during the subsequent centuries. Even in 
the more modern T'yre of the middle ages, what has 
become of her double and triple walls, her lofty 
towers, her large and massive mansions? Not only 
have these structures been overthrown, but their very 


. Tune 24/7]: 


1) Volney Voyage II. pp. 194, 
196, 208. Comp. Niebuhr Reise- 
beschr. ITI. p. 78. 

2) Turner’s Tour, II. p. 101. 

3) Strabo XVI. 2. p. 521, Meta 
tov Tvgor 4 Laialcugos ev tovaxovte 
otadtorg. Strabo is here following 

the direction from North to South, 
and goes next to Ptolemais. 


4) There are ruins in the plain 
an hour and a half south of Ras 
el-’Ain, as noted by my companion ; 
but these are too distant. Irby 
and Mangles mention them as “the 
rubbish of an ancient city;” Travels 
0 aa oom 
5) See above, p. 402. - 
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materials have in a great measure disappeared; hav- 
ing been probably carried off by water, and absorbed 
in the repeated fortifications of ’Akka and other 
constructions.' 


Monday, June 25th. Our journey for this day 
was along the coast from 'T'yre to Sidon, a distance 
usually reckoned at eight hours. We left the gate 
of Tyre at 6 o’clock; and following the beach of sand 
along the northern shore of the isthmus, left the high 
and broken arches of the ancient aqueduct upon our 
right. Beyond the isthmus, the path gradually leaves 
the beach. In thirty-five minutes we came to a large 
spring of fine water, once enclosed by a wall; it is 
highly prized by the Tyrians, who suppose it to pos- 
sess medicinal virtues.” The road now strikes ob- 
liquely across the plain, towards the point of the hills 
where the valley of the Litany, here called Nahr el- 
KAasimiyeh, issues from them. Here, on the high 
southern bank of the Wady, at the foot of the hills, 
stands the Khan el-Kasimiyeh, which we reached at 
72 o'clock ; an old dilapidated building, on which 


ee 


1) The Hebrew name of Tyre 
is “ix (Tsdr, rock), which is admi- 
rably adapted to the island, but not 
specially so to the site here assign- 
ed to the land-city. Etymologi- 


cally therefore, and perhaps on — 
other grounds, the city upon the . 
island might well be regarded as 
the original one; though against 


this view we have the name Pa- 
laetyrus, and this alone, applied to 
the land-city. (Comp. Hengstenb. 
de Reb. Tyr.c. 1.) To avoid this 
difficulty, it is sometimes suggest- 
ed, in accordance with Volney, 
Rosenmueller, and others, that 


Palaetyrus may have been situa- 
ted upon the rocky hill el-Ma’shak; 
to which the name =x(Ts6r) would 
certainly be very applicable. But 
this hill is east, or rather northeast- 
erly, from Tyre, at less than half 
an hour’s distance; and can there- 
fore have no connection with Stra- 
bo’s Palaetyrus. Winer | Bibl. 
Realworterb. art. Tyrus, p. 739, 
note. Rosenmueller Bibl. Geogr. 
IL. i. :p. 31. Volney Voyage II. 
pp. 200, 201. or, 

2) This spring appears to be 
the same which Pococke calls 
“Bakwok ;” IL. p. 84. fol. 
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Sandys already bestows the epithet of ancient. At 
this place we stopped an hour for breakfast. The 
Khan is inhabited; but the people were all absent, 
and had left their poultry and other effects to the 
honesty of all comers. Our servants looked around 
for something to eat, and found at last some eggs in 
the nest; these they took, leaving money in the nest 
to pay for them. — Bans 

Mounting again at 8? o’clock, we descended the 
steep bank to the river, which here flows immediately 
beneath it, and is crossed by a fine modern bridge of 
one arch.’ The stream in this part is of considerable 
depth, being perhaps one-third as large as the Jordan 
above the lake of Tiberias; and flows to the sea with 
many windings, through a broad low tract of meadow- 
land. Its name, el-Kasimiyeh, is sometimes said to 
signify ‘division ;’ and is supposed to h ve arisen from 
its being the boundary between adjacent districts; 
though it is more probably derived from a proper 
name.’ It is the same stream, which under the name 
of el-Litany drains the great valley of el-Bika’a be- 
tween Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and then breaks 
down through to the sea, by a mountain gorge at the 


south end of Lebanon, as already described gag This 














1) “An ancient Cane, whose was so called as dividing the gov- 
port doth bear the portraiture of ernments of Saida and Safed; 
a chile 3” Sandys’ Travels p. 166. Mem. II. p. 5. Paris 1735. Nau in 
Monconysalsomentions the chalice 1674, makes it separate the terri- 

a stone tablet; I. p. 331. Comp. tories of Saida and Str; p. 548. 

541. 





: It now forms the line between the 
2) Inthe seventeenth century, districts Belad Beshérah and Belad 
D’Arvieux and Maundrell describe _ esh- hikif—The form Kusm sig- 
abridge of four arches over the 
KAsimiyeh, broken down and dan- but is used also as a proper name. 
gerous to be passed; D’Arvieux “Kasimiyeh seems to be the femi- 
Mem. II. p. 5. .Maundr. March nine of the relative adjective Kasi- 
20th.: Pococke in 1738 found a my, derived from this proper name. 
bridge of two arches; Il.p.84. Tur- % 4) See above, pp. 344, 345. The 
ner in 1815 speaks here of “ahand- fable respecting the drowning of 
some n ee idee: twenty feet the emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
wide ;” | ete. II. p. 98. in this river, has already been no- 
3) D’Arvieux in 1659 says it  ticed; pp. 399, 400, Note 4. — 


Vou. TIT. 52 





nifies ‘division ; Kasim is‘ divider,’. 
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river is now commonly held to be the Leontes of the 
ancient geographers; and not without good reason, 
though the proofs are certainly not decisive.’ By an 
error destitute of the slightest foundation, yet going 


back to the times of the crusades, the Kasimiyeh was 


formerly regarded as the ancient Eleutherus ; a stream 
which all the ancient geographers agree in placing on 
the North of Tripolis, and which Maundrell was the 
first to find again in the Nahr el-Kebir, at the northern 
end of Lebanon. 

Our road lay for the remainder of the day along 
the celebrated Phenician plain, sometimes at the foot 
of the mountains, and sometimes near the shore. This 
byad, the Pro- 





1) Edrisi, in the twelfth century, 
describes a river called Nahr Lan- 
teh, as descending from the moun- 
tains to the sea between Str and 
Strafend; Edr. par Jaubert p. 349. 
Reland Pal. p. 290. This name is 
obviously an Arabic form for the 
Leontes; and the stream could not 
well have been any other than the 
KaAasimiyeh ; especially as the name 
el-Litany, still applied to the same 
in the mountains, is probably only 
a further corruption of Leontes and 
Lanteh.—Yet Ptolemy sets the 
river Leontes between Berytus 
and Sidon ; and Strabo also places 
a city Leontonpolis between the 
Tamyras and Sidon. Ptolem. V. 4. 
Strabo XVI. 2. p. 520. Reland 
Pal. p. 457. Cellarius Notit. Orb. 
ll. pp. 377, 379. In that case the 
present river el-Auly (the Bostre- 
nus) north of Sidon would corres- 
pond to the Leontes; and so Man- 
nert assumes it; Phoenic. p. 294. 
—Strabo expressly speaks of a 
river on the North of Tyre, un- 
questionably the present el-KAsi- 
miyeh; but unfortunately does not 
record its name: era moQ0¢ Tio 
motamos 2éénou XVI. 2. p. 521. 






rly three hours 
an hour north of 


wd 

2) William of Tyre twice men- 
tions this stream by Tyre, but 
gives it no name; VII. 22. XIII. 
9. Brocardus has it as the Eleu- 
therus, c. II. p. 171; and so too 
Marinus Sanutus p. 245. Adricho- 
mius p. 3, etc. etc. Yet the an- 
cients with one voice place the 
Eleutherus north of Tripolis, on or 
near the northern border of Phe- 
nicia; so Ptolem. XV. 4. Strabo 
XVI. 2. p./518: . Pline HN: V- 20: 
See Cellarius Not. Orb. II. p. 374. 
Mannert Geog. von Arabien, Pa- 
lastina, etc. p. 308. Leipz. 1831. Jo- 
sephus also makes it a border river 
north of Tyre and Sidon; and this 
view is also consistent with the first 
Book of Maccabees ; 1 Mace. xi. 7. . 
xii. 30. Joseph. Ant. XV. 4.1. B. 
J. I. 18. 5.—Maundrell was the first 
to draw attention to the streams 
north of Tripolis; the largest of 
which is the Nahr el-Kebir, an- 
swering in all respects to the Eleu- 
therus; Maundrell under March 
9th. So too Pococke IL. p. 204, seq. 
Burckhardt p. 161. Reland Pa- 
laest.p.291. There exists no ground 
whatever, for assuming a second 
stream of this name in Pecia. 


Junn 25.]) PHENICIAN PLAIN. 


All 


Saida; a distance of ten or eleven hours. Its breadth 
is unequal; but is nowhere more than half an hour, 
except around the cities of Tyre and Sidon; where 
the mountains retreatsomewhat further. Insomeplaces 
they approach quite near to the shore. The surface is 
not a dead level, but undulating; the soil is fine and 
fertile, and everywhere capable of tillage; though 
now suffered for the most part to run to waste. The 
adjacent heights are hardly to be called mountains; 
they constitute indeed the high tract running off south 
from Lebanon, which has some higher bluffs and 
ridges further east, towards the Biika’a;! but as here 
seen, they are low; and though sometimes rocky and 
covered with shrubs, are yet oftener arable and culti- 
vated to the top. The hills too are enlivened with 
villages ; of which there is not a single one in all the 
plain, until near Sidon. 

We crossed the dry bed of a mountain torrent at 
9% o’clock, called Abu el-Aswad; on which are the 
ruins of a bridge with a round arch, now broken down. 
This may be an ancient work; here too is a ruined 
Khan. At 103 o’clock the hills approached nearer to 
the coast; and we had, on the shore at our left, the 
traces of a former site called ’Adlan, consisting of 
confused heaps of stones, with several old wells? On 
the mountains above are two or three villages; one 
of which is called el-Ansariyeh; and in the plain 
were fields of millet in bloom. 'The side of the pro- 
jecting mountain is here rocky and precipitous near 











tween Tyre and Sidon; but we 
have nothing to mark its position. 
It may or may not have been at 
Adlan; the adjacent sepulchres 
show at least that here must have 


1) See above, p. 345. 

2) Edrisi speaks of this place in 
the twelfth century; par Jaub. p. 
349. It is doubtless the Adnoun of 
Naa and the Adnou of Pococke. 


Nau /p. 548. Pococke II. p. 84.— 
Strab> places the small city (zoAly- 
mo ) Ornithon, Ornithénpolis, be- 


been an ancient town. Comp. Po- 
coeke l. c. 
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the base; and in it are many sepulchral- grottoes, 
hewn out of the hard limestone rock. 

These tombs are very numerous; and were de- 
scribed to us by friends who had visited them, as 
being all of the same form; having a door leading into 
a chamber about six feet square, with a sort of bed 
left in the rock on three sides for the dead bodies. 
The doors are gone, and not a bone is left. This 
accords with the account of Nau in A. D. 1674, who 
describes them very minutely, and was led from their 
regularity and uniformity to regard them as an ancient 
Laura of monastic cells.’ Is this perhaps the spot 
spoken of by William of Tyre, as the Tyrian Cave in 
the territory of Sidon, occupied by the crusaders as a 
strong-hold?? If so, we might compare it with the 
‘““Mearah (cavern) that was beside the Sidonians,” 
-mentioned in the book of Joshua* The whole sug- 
gestion, however, is of very questionable value. 

Passing on, we crossed at 11" 20’ a small dry Wady 
studded with oleanders;* and came at 112 o’clock toa 
Wely near the shore, with a small Khan close by, 
called el-Khiidr, the Arab name of St. George. Five 
minutes beyond is a site of ruins on the left, broken 
foundations and irregular heaps of stones, indicating 
however in themselves little more than a mere village. 
Opposite to this spot, high up on the southern slope of 
a partially isolated hill, and hardly half an hour dis- 


1) Nau Voyage pp. 545-548. 


These tombs are mentioned like- 
wise by Sandys p. 166.. D’Arvieux 
Mém. II. p. 5.. Pococke II. p. 84. 
Also in Mr. Thomson’s Report, 
Miss. Herald Nov. 1837, p. 442. 

2) Will. Tyr. XTX. 11, “Mu- 
nicipium quoddam nostrum, in ter- 
ritorio Sydoniensi situm, spelun- 
cam videlicet inexpugnabilem, 
quae vulgo dicitur Cavea de Tyro.” 
This was surrendered to the Sara- 


cens by treachery. Wilken Gesch. 
der Kr. IIL ii. p. 94. Comp. Ro- 
oe ge Bibl. Geogr. II. i. pp. 39, 


3) Josh xiii. 4. Comp. Rosen- 
mueller 1. ce. 

4) Hasselquist remarks, that he 
first found the oleander (Nerium) 
between Tyre and Sidon; Reise 
p- 188. We had before seen it in 
great abundance around Wady 
Masa and the Lake of Tiberias. 
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tant, is a large village with two or three Welys, bear- 
ing the name of Stirafend. In this name we here have 
the Zarephath of the Old Testament, and the Sarepta 
of the New; a placesituated, according to Josephus and 
Pliny, between Tyre and Sidon, and belonging to the 
territory of the latter.’ Here Elijah dwelt long in the 
house of the widow, and restored her son to life” Eu- 
sebius and Jerome have the name; and the latter 
speaks of Paula as having visited the spot. 

In Latin poems of the subsequent centuries, the 
wine of Sarepta is highly celebrated; though at the 
close of the sixth century, Antoninus Martyr describes 
the place as only a small Christian city. It is how- 
ever nowhere mentioned as an ancient bishopric; the 
crusaders first made it the seat of a Latin bishop under 
the archbishop of Sidon; and erected near the port a 
small chapel over the reputed spot, where Elijah dwelt 
and raised the widow’s son from the dead. Phocas, 
about A. D. 1185, speaks here of a fortress on the shore 
of the sea. Brocardus a century later says, the place 
had scarcely eight houses, though many ruins indicated 
its ancient splendour.’ The Christian chapel was doubt- 
less succeeded by the mosk, of which former travellers 
speak as erected here over the widow’s house; and 
at the present day, the same is probably found in the 
Wely el-Khiidr.’ 


1) 1 Kings xvii. 9,10. Obad. vs. 
Joseph. Ant. 


20. Luke iv. 26. 
Villalon 20 ehlimg HE. NosVie 19: 
Cellarius Not. Orb. II. p. 380. 

2) 1 Kings xvii. 9-24. 

3) Onomast. Art. Sarepta. 
Hieron. Epist. 86, Epitaph. Paulae 

673. ed. Mart.—In the. Itiner. 
Pete, the name and the distance 
from Sidon is lost; but the descrip- 
tion remains: “ Thi Elias ad viduam 
ascendit et petiit sibi cibum;” p. 
583, ed. Wess. 

4) Sidonius Apoll. XVII. 16. 
Fulgent. Mythol. II. 15. See the 


citations in full, Cellarius Not. Orb. 
II. p. 380, seq. Rel. Pal. p. 986. 

5) William of Tyre speaks of 
Sarepta as a bishopric, XIX. 14. 
Other bishops are recorded after- 
wards. See Le Quien Oriens 
Chr. III. p. 1338, seq—The cha- 
pel is mentioned by Jac. de Vitr. c. 
44, Marin. San. p. 165. 

6) Phocas de Loc. Sanct. § 7. 
Brocardus c. Il. p. 171. 

7) Sandys’ Travels p.166. Qua- 
resmius II. pp. 907, Nee Nau p. 
544. Piiotle II. p. 85.—The 
Christian. tradition was formerly 
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It would thus seem, that the former city of Sarepta 
or Stirafend, stood near the sea-shore; and that the 
_ present village bearing the same name upon the adja- 
cent hills, has sprung up since the time of the crusades; 
the people having probably chosen to remove thither 
for the same reason, whatever it may have been, 
which has caused the abandonment of all the rest of 
the plain. The mention of the former port and of the 
chapel near by, now marked by the Wely, and also 
the adjacent ruins, all go to fix the former site near 
the sea. William of Tyre likewise gives decisive tes- 
timony to the same effect, when he relates, that the 
host of the crusaders, as they first marched through 
the Phenician plain on their way to Jerusalem, left 
the city of Sarepta on their right.'—In the rocks along 
the foot of the hills are many excavated tombs, once 
doubtless belonging to the ancient city. 

Proceeding on our way,.we came at 12 o’clock in 
sight of Saida, still at a distance, but looking verdant 
and beautiful in the midst of a forest of trees. Ten 
minutes later brought us to a fine fountain near the 
shore, called ’Ain el-Kanterah; shaded with many 
trees, and watering a small tract of gardens. At 12} 
o'clock we crossed a water-course from the mountains, 
nearly dry; and after a quarter of an hour another, 
with stagnant water in spots. Here again were many 
oleanders in blossom; and on our left the abutments 
of a ruined bridge. We came to ’Ain el-Burak at 
12 55’, another fine fountain with a pretty stream 
running to the sea. In this pleasant spot, M. Katafago 
of Saida had recently built a house and Khan, and 
laid out large gardens, and planted extensive cotton- 


somewhat at fault about thismosk; D’Arvieux Mémoires, II. p. 4. Paris 
some making it cover the spot 1735. 

where our Lord met the Syrophe- 1) Will. Tyr. VII. 22. 

nician woman; Matt. xv. 22.. Mark 2) Comp. D’Arvieux Mém. II. 
vii. 25, 26. See Quaresmius ibid. p. 4.’ Pococke II. p. 85. 
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fields. The whole establishment was yet in its com- 
mencement ; but seemed to promise well. 

At a quarter past one o’clock we reached the Nahr 
ez-Zaherany, a moderate stream from the mountains ; 
on our right, as we crossed, were the ruins of a modern 
bridge, and near by lay a Roman mile-stone. Half 
an hour beyond was. another Wady, with a little 
stagnant water; and at 2 o’clock we had on our right, 
at the foot of the mountains, the village el-Ghazieh. 
Here the mountains retire, leaving a broader plain 
around Saida; and the meadows and gardens belong- 
ing to the city commence, and extend north to the 
Auly. At 2% o’clock we crossed the wide and dry 
bed of a winter torrent in the plain, called Nahr Sanik. 
On its northern side was a small Khan, or rather 
guard-house, where was stationed a quarantine guard 
as an outpost before the city of Saida. The ignorant 
soldiers could not read our bill of health, and refused 
utterly to let us proceed, until they could send the 
paper to the city and obtain permission. ‘They would 
not even allow us to accompany the messenger to the 
gate. There was no remedy but patience; yet the 
affair cost us a delay and loss of nearly three hours. 
The permission, as we afterwards learned, was grant- 
ed the moment the paper was presented; so that at 
least one half of the delay, was to be ascribed to the 
unfaithfulness of the messenger. | 

We set forward at length at 53 o’clock; and very 
soon passed another Roman mile-stone, a large col- 
umn with a Latin inscription, containing the names 
of Septimius Severus and Pertinax, lying by the way- 
side. ‘The inscription has been several times copied; 
among others by Monconys and Maundrell.' The 

ath led for a time along an avenue of large acacias 
and still larger tamarisks (Tirfa), which are com- 


1) Monconys’ Voyages Tom. II. p. 832. Maundrell under March 20. 
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mon‘in this region; and we rode for the whole way 
among gardens and country-seats, until at 5° 50’ we 
reached the southern part of the city. Wishing to 
encamp outside, we kept along the eastern wall, pass- 
ing by one gate, and seeking for a convenient spot to 
pitch our tent in the open ground adjacent. This has 
many trees, and at a distance seemed inviting ; but 
on approaching nearer, it turned out to be occupied in 
great part as a cemetery; while in the open places 
were many soldiers, and the whole was so public, 
that we concluded to enter the town and find a lodg- 
ing there. 

We came therefore to the gate near the N. E. cor- 
ner; but were again stopped by a quarantine guard, 
who would listen to nothing until the head of the 
quarantine was called. Meantime, leaving Mr. Smith | 
to adjust this matter, we looked further, and found at 
last a place for the tent, near the shore, at the dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty rods N. E. from the city. The 
chief health-officer having been sent for, came him- 
self to the gate, and proved to be a personal friend of 
Mr. Smith, a Christian of some education, who had 
formerly been employed in the schools at Beirait. He 
was greatly rejoiced at thus meeting his friend; and 
gave at once the necessary orders to the guard, to let 
us pass in and out at our pleasure. 

‘The delay to which we had been subjected, was 
the more to be regretted ; because the day was now 
far spent, and it was already too late to see much of 
this ancient place. I can give therefore only the im- 
pression received from a hasty view.. We called upon 
our friend in his office ; and found him busily engaged 
in making out bills of health for several small vessels, 
which were about to leave the port for Beirdt and 
Egypt. He sent with us his father-in-law, to show us 
the port and the chief buildings of the city. We after- 
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wards called upon the American consular-agent, Ibra- 
him Nukhly, a wealthy Greek-Catholic, to whom we 
desired to pay our respects. His house was a large 
one, built upon the eastern wall of the city; the rooms 
were spacious, and furnished with more appearance of 
wealth, than any I saw in the country. An upper 
parlour with many windows, on the roof of the proper 
house, resembled a Riiier-paluee: and commanded 
a deliebttal view over the country towards the East, 
full of trees and gardens and country-houses, quite to 
the foot of the mountains. Ibrahim was an elderly 
man, of dignified appearance and‘manners; and gave 
us the usual pressing invitation to lodge at his house; 
but we were already provided for. Several of his 
‘neighbours were present or Came in; and quite a di- 
van assembled around us. 

In one of the rooms, open to all comers, the child of 
his old age, a daughter five or six years old, lay danger- 
ously ill. The little creature was evidently wasting 
away under a slow fever, and was indulged in eating 
every thing it chose to call for; indeed all sorts of de- 
licacies were proposed, in order to excite its appetite. 
The father was in great alarm, and evidently much af- 
fected; there was no physician in all the place in 
whom he could put confidence; and he besought us 
pressingly to examine and prescribe for his child. 
Never did I more long for the possession of some de- 
gree of medical knowledge ; for the poor child was 
evidently going down to the grave, in the absence of 
all judicious treatment. 

It was late when we left the house to return to our 
tent. The gate of the city was already closed, and 
could not be opened without an order from the military 
commandant; but he was near, and in five minutes we 
were enabled to pass out. 

Saida, the ancient Sidon, lies on the N. W. slope 

Vou. IID. 53 


__ ner’s Tour Il, p. 87. . Yet D’Ar- 
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of a small promontory, which here juts out for a short 
distance obliquely into the sea, towards the S. W. 
The highest ground is on the South, where the citadel, 
a large square tower, is situated; an old structure, 
said by some to have been built by Louis IX, in A. D. 
1253.. A wall encloses the city on the land-side, 
running across the promontory from sea to sea; it is 
kept in tolerable repair. ‘The ancient harbour was 
formed by a.long low ridge of rocks, parallel to the 
shore in front of the city. Before the time of Fakhr 
ed-Din, there was here a port capable of receiving 
fifty gallies; but that chieftain, in order to protect 
himself against the Turks, caused it to be partly filled 
up with stones and earth; so that ever since his day 
only boats can enter it? Larger vessels lie without 
the entrance, on the north of the ledge of rocks, where 
they are protected from the S. W. winds, but exposed 
to those from the northern quarter. Here, on a rock in 
the sea, is another castle of the time of the crusades, 
the form of which is in part adapted to that of the 
rock; it is connected with the shore at the northern 
end of the city, by a stone causeway with nine arches, 
lying between the inner and outer port? 

The streets of Saida are narrow, crooked, and 
dirty, like those of most oriental cities. The houses 
are many of them large and well built of stone; and 
the town, in this respect, presents a strong contrast to 
modern Tyre. Those especially along the eastern 
wall, are distinguished for their size and height; they 
are built directly on the wall, so as to constitute a 
part of it; and enjoy a pure air anda pleasing pros- 
pect of the fields and country. Within the city are 


1) This seems to be the story vieux in 1658 makes no mention of 
of the French residents, and may the report; Mém. I. p. 296. 


perhaps be well founded; Nau p. 2) D’Arvieux Mem. I. p. 298. 
535. Pococke IL. p. 87. fol. Tur- - 3) Niebuhr Heenan. III. p. 
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six Khans, called by the Arabs Wekalehs, for the use 
of merchants and travellers.' The largest of these is 
the Wekaleh formerly belonging to the French fac- 
tory and consulate, and still called the French Khan; 
a large quadrangle of about one hundred and fifty 
feet on a side, with a fountain.and basin in the middle, 
and covered galleries all around. It was erected by 
Fakhr ed-Din early in the seventeenth century; and 
is minutely described by D’Arvieux, who resided here 
for several years as a merchant, soon after the middle 
of the same century. . 

The taxable males of Saida, as we were told, 
amount as registered to seventeen hundred; which, 
according to the usual proportion, would indicate a 
population of nearly seven thousand souls. Yet Ibra- 
him, who certainly had the best opportunities of in- 
formation, estimated the whole number of inhabitants 
at not over five thousand. About two-thirds of the 
whole are Muslims; one-eighth part Jews; and the 
remainder Greek-Catholics and Maronites in about 
equal proportions, with a very few Arab-Greeks. 

The commerce of Saida, which five and twenty 
years ago was still considerable, has of late years 
fallen off, in consequence of the prosperity of Beirit ; 
the latter having become exclusively the port of 
Damascus. The chief exports from Saida are silk, cot- 
ton, and nutgalls” Indeed, we had now begun to 
enter upon the region, in which silk is extensively 
cultivated ; as is indicated by the orchards of mulberry- 
trees around the villages. The earthquake of 1837 
threw down several houses in Saida and injured many 
others ; but only a few persons were killed.’ 


1) Turner ib. p. 87. For the 2) Turner ib. p. 88. 4 
Wekaleh, see Lane’s Mod. Egyp- 3) Mr.. Thomson’s Report in 
tians, II. p. 8, seq. This name is the Missionary Herald for Nov. 
sometimes falsely written Okella. _ 1837, p. 434. 
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The beauty of Saida consists in its gardens and 
orchards of fruit-trees, which fill the plain and extend 
to the foot of the mountains. The city and the tract 
around, are abundantly supplied with water, by aque- 
ducts;and channels which conduct it from the Auly 
and other smaller streams, as they issue from the 
mountains. The environs exhibit everywhere a lux- 
uriant verdure; and the fruits of Saida are reckoned 
among the finest of the country. Hasselquist enu- 
merates pomegranates, apricots, figs, almonds, oranges, 
lemons, and plums, as growing here in such abundance 
as to furnish annually several ship-loads for export; 


‘to which D’Arvieux adds also pears, peaches, cherries, 


and bananas, as at the present day.’ At the foot of 
the mountains, are many ancient excavated sepul- 
chres.* 

Saida was at this time the point, from which trav- 
ellers were accustomed to make an excursion to the 
residence of Lady Hester Stanhope, about three hours 
distant in the mountains. We had letters to her; 
but pressed as we were for time, in the hope of still 
being able to visit Ba’albek, we felt no disposition to 
avail ourselves of the introduction. Her career was 
at least an extraordinary one; and whether she acted 
from the promptings of a noble or a wayward spirit, 
death has now closed the scene, and cast his pall over 
her virtues and her follies. 


1) Berggren Reisen II. p. 217. . berries bird-lime was made and ex: 


Hasselquist describes the ancient 
aqueduct which still supplies the 
cily, as bringing the water from 
the mountains, a distance of two 
German or Swedish miles, i.e. some 
four or five hours; Reise p. 192. 
2) D’Arvieux Mém. I. p. 332. 
Hasselquist Reise p. 188. Besides 
these fruits, Hasselquist mentions 
also the numerous mulberry-trees, 
the Cordia Sebestena, from’ whose 


ported, and. sumac (Rhus). He 
says the vine was not cultivated 
around Saida; yet D’Arvieux, who 
resided here a century earlier, de- 
scribes the vine as very abundant, 
yielding grapes of great perfection, 
and a strong though delicate white 
wine; Mem. I. p. 328. 

3) Described by Maundrell, 
April 22d. Hasselquist Reise p. 
189. Pococke II. p. 87. 
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Sidon was the most ancient of all the Phenician 
cities; and is mentioned both in the Pentateuch and 
in the poems of Homer ;, which Tyre is not.) In the 
division of. the Promised Land by Joshua, Sidon is 
spoken of as a great city, and was assigned to Asher ; 
but the Israelites never subdued it.2 In later ages, 
the younger. Tyre outstripped Sidon in the career of 
prosperity and power; but both were equally re- 
nowned for their commerce, their manufactures, and 
the cultivation of the fine arts, as well as for the 
luxury and vices usually attendant upon commercial 
prosperity.? When the Assyrian Shalmeneser entered 
Phenicia, about 720 B. C. Sidon and the rest of 
Phenicia, except insular Tyre, submitted to the con- 
queror, and remained long under the dominion of the 
Assyrians and Persians.*. Under Artaxerxes Ochus, 
about 350 B. C. Phenicia revolted from the Persian 
yoke; and Sidon was captured and destroyed by that 
monarch.’ Yet it was soon built up again; and in 
332 B. C. opened its gates to Alexander the Great, 
on his approach. 

After Alexander’s death, Sidon continued alter- 
nately in the possession of the Syrian and Egyptian 
monarchs, until it came at last under the Roman 
power; at this time it was still an opulent city.” This 


1) Gen. x. 19. xlix. 13. Hom. The Sidonian architects were also 


Ilias VI.289. XXIII. 743. Odyss. 
XV. 415. XVII. 424--The Heb. 
name 443" signifies “a fishing, fish- 
ery ;” and such is the ancient ety- 
mology preserved by Justin; XVIII. 
3. But Josephus derives it from 
Sidon the eldest son of Canaan, 
Gen. x. 15. Joseph. Ant. I. 6, 2. 
2) Josh. xix. 28. Judg. i. 31. x. 
12. Jos. Ant. XV. 4.1, 2 zooyo- 


vow thevd-&Qn. 


3) Isa. xxiii. 2. Ezek. xxvii. 8.. 


See too the Homeric passages ci- 
tedinnote 1. Virg. in. 1V.75. Diod. 
Sic. XVI. 41, 45. Strabo XVI. 2. 
p. 520. Plin. H. N. XXXVI. 66. 


big 


Ps ae ¥ 


in request; 1 Kings v. 6. 1 Chron. 
xxii. 4. Ezra iii. 7. Strabo (1. c.) 
attributes to the Sidonians great 
skill in philosophy, astronomy, ge- 
ometry, arithmetic, navigation, and 
all the liberal arts. 

4)Menander in Joseph. Ant. 
IX. 14. 2. 

5) Diod. Sic. XVI. 42, seq. 45. 

6) Jos. Ant. XI. 8. 3. Arrian. 
Alex. 11.15. Q. Curt. IV. 1, 15. 

7) Pompon. Mela I. 12, “adhuc 
opulenta Sidon, antequam a Per- 
sis capta, maritimarum urbium 
maxima.” ; 
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was during the times of the New Testament, when 
our Lord visited the territories of Tyre and Sidon; 
and Paul afterwards found here Christian friends on 
his passage to Rome! There doubtless was early a 
Christian church and bishop at Sidon; though the 
first bishop, whose name is preserved, was Theodorus, 
who was present at the council of Nicea, in A. D. 
325. In the same century, Eusebius and Jerome 
still speak of Sidon as an important city;? but we 
know little more of it until the time of the cru- 
sades.* 

The original host of the crusaders, in their pro- 
gress from Antioch towards Jerusalem, in A. D. 1099, 
marched along the whole Phenician coast, leaving 
the strong cities of Beiriit, Sidon, Tyre, ’Akka, and 
others, unmolested, so far as the latter suffered them 
to pass by without hindrance. Their first and grand 
object was the Holy City. ‘The Muslim commander 
of Sidon, however, then subject to the Khalif of 
Egypt, at first opposed himself to their progress; but 
his troops were driven back into the city by the 
pilgrims ; and the latter then rested for several days 
in the rich environs, where their light troops brought 
in much booty free the vicinity. Not until A. D. 
1107, were the crusaders able to undertake in earnest 
the reduction of Sidon; and even then, at first, the 
inhabitants succeeded in purchasing from king Bald- 
win I. a reprieve, with gold. Yet they themselves 
proved faithless; and in the next year (1108) Bald- 


1) Matt. xv. 21. Mark vii. 24. Realworterb. art. Sidon. Rosen- 


Acts xxvii. 3. bas Bibl. G 
2) See the list of bishops, Re- = ag 


se 
land Pal.p. 104. . Le Quien Oriens 4) Will. Tyr. VII. 22. Wilken 


Chr. Il. p. 811, seq. Gesch. der Kr. I. p. 267.—In some 
3) Onomast. art. Sidon, “urbs * of the writers of that age, Sidon 
Phoenices insignis.” appears as ‘Sagitta ;’ Alb. Aquens. 


4) See generally Reland Pa- 3, 8, “urbs Sagitta quae est 
laest. p.1010,seq. Cellarius Notit. Sidon.”’ Marin, Sanut. pp. 155, 
Orb. IL. p. 879, seq. Winer Bibl. 245, mers 
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win formally laid siege to Sidon ; but, after great ef- 
forts, was obliged to abandon the enterprise. In 
A. D. 1111, the siege was again renewed, with better 
success; and after six weeks, king Baldwin had the 
satisfaction of seeing the city surrendered into his 
hands, on the tenth day of December. It was be- 
stowed as a fief on the knight Eustache Grenier. 

Sidon remained in the possession of the Christians 
until A. D. 1187, when it fell into the hands of Sala- 
din, without resistance, immediately after the battle 
of Hattin.” The Sultan appears to have dismantled 
the fortifications, and partially destroyed the city ; 
for when in A. D. 1197, after the hard-fought general 
battle with Melek el-’Adil in the vicinity, the Chris- 
tians entered Sidon, they found it desolated. The 
pilgrims stabled their horses in mansions ornamented 
with the cedar of Lebanon; and cooked their food at 
fires fragrant with the odours of the same precious 
wood, collected from the ruins.2 The crusaders pro- 
ceeded to Beiriit, of which they took possession ; 
while Melek el-’Adil again appeared in their rear, and 
completed the destruction of Sidon. 

The Christians, however, rebuilt and occupied the 
city; which, after half a century, was once more 
taken and dismantled by the Saracen forces in A. D. 
1249, during the siege of Damietta by Louis IX. of 
France. Four years later, in A. D. 1253, when an 
officer of the French king with a small party of troops 
had begun to restore the city, a Muslim host again 
approached, and took possession of the place. The 


1) Albert. Aquens. X. 3, 4,8, ° 3) Wilken ib. V. pp. 33-35, and 
45-50. XI. 31-34. Will. Tyr. XI. the authorities there cited. Reinaud 
14. Wilken ib. II. pp. 213, 216, seq. Extr. p. 380. 

221, seq. 4) Wilken ib. V. p. 41. 
2) Bohaed. Vit. Sal. p.72. Abulf. 5) Reinaud Extr. p. 453. Wil- 
Annal. A.H. 583. Reinaud Extr. ken ib, VII. p. 323, 

p- 202. Wilken ib. III. ii. p. 295. 
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ma, withdrew to 
the castle upon t e rock; v ch being entirely sur- 
rounded by water, afforded t em security; but of the 
remaining inhabitants, two thousand were slain, and. 
four hundred carried off as prisoners to Damascus, 
after the city had been laid waste.’ In July of the 
same year, only a few weeks afterwards, king Louis 
himself repaired to Sidon, and caused the city to.be 
rebuilt with high walls and massive towers” 'The 
Templars in A. D. 1260 purchased Sidon from Julian — 
its temporal lord; and, with the exception of its being 
plundered by the Mogols in the same year, they re- 
tained possession of it for thirty years.? In A. D. 1291, 
after the atrocious and terrible overthrow of ’Akka 
by the Sultan el-Ashraf, and the abandonment of Tyre, 
the Templars also left Sidon to its fate, and withdrew 
first to 'Tortosa and afterwards to Cyprus.. Sidon was 


taken possession of by the Muhammedans, and once 


more dismantled.* 

Eight or ten years before this event, Brocardus 
describes Sidon as a large place; a though a great 
part of it already lay in ruins. On the Ne orth was a 
fortress in the sea, built originally by crusaders from 
Germany; and on the hill upon the South another 
then occupied by the Templars.. After its abandon- 
ment by the Franks, Sidon appears not to have been, 
like T'yre, entirely forsaken by its inhabitants. Abul- 
feda speaks of it not long after as a small town, hav- 
ing a citadel; and according to edh-Dhiahiry in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, it was a place of some 
importance, anenituting x one of the ports of Dan 


1) Wilken ib. VII. p. 323, etc. § 
etc. Marin. Sanut.,p. pene 8 ae p22: " Wilken tb. prop, 


was of course the present castle in wr Wilken ib. 771, 
V2. 
the sea. Reinaud p. 570. Scraps above p- 
2) Wilken ibid. p. 333. 405. 
3) Hugo Plagon p. 736. Marin. 5) Brocardus c. Il. p. 171. 
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and visited by ships! At the beginning of the seven-. 
teenth century, Frank travellers describe it as still for 





the most part in ruins, with few inhabitants and a 
single Khan? ; ; 

But about this time, Sidon received a new im- 
pulse from the genius and activity of the celebrated 
Fakhr ed-Din. This Emir of the Druzes, having got 
possession of all the towns along the coast, gave way 
to his propensity for building, not only at Beirdt and 
Tyre, but also at Sidon. Here he erected a vast 
seraglio or palace for himself; and also the large 
Khan afterwards occupied by the French, besides other 
structures.2 His policy was to encourage commerce; 
and although he filled up the port of Sidon, yet in 
consequence of his measures and protection, the trade 
of that city revived to some extent, and a greater : 
activity was awakened along the whole coast. Pro- 
fessing to be himself descended from French ancestors, |. 
he treated the Christians in his dominions with great | 
equity, especially the Franks; granting privileges and 
immunities to the Latin convents, and encouraging 8 
the commerce of the French, which had now extended 
itself to these shores. The consul and merchants of 
this nation at Sidon, managed also to keep on good 
terms with the Emirs and Pashas who were his suc- 
cessors ; although in consequence of a temporary quar- 
rel, the consulate was for two or three years removed 


1) Abulf. Tab. Syr. p.93. Edh- 
Dh&hiry in Rosenm. Analeét; Arab. 
III. p. 22. Lat. p. 47. 

2) Cotovic. p. 116. Sandys’ 
Travels p. 164, “But this once 
ample city, still suffering with the 
often changes of those countries, is 
at this day contracted into narrow 
limits, and only shows the founda- 
tions of her greatness,” ete. etc. 

3) D’Arvieux Mém. I. pp. 303, 
812. 

4) D’Arvieux Mém. I; pp. 362, 


Vou. IL 


363.—For notices of the life and 
character of Fakhr ed-Din, see 
Sandys’ Travels pp. 164-166. 
D’Arvieux Mem. Tom. I. p. 357; 
seq. Volney Voyage II. pp. 38- 
45. Mod. Traveller in Syria I. p. 
79, seq. Lond. The Emir was 
strangled at Constantinople in A. 
D. 1633,°at the age of 70 years, 
The account which honest San 
dys (his cotemporary) gives of him, 
is not very favourable; at least not 
in respect to his moral character: 4 
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to’Akka; from which place it returned to Sidon in 
the spring of A. D. 1658." 

At this time, on the establishment of a new holige 
at Marseilles for trading to Saida, one of its partners 
was appointed consul at the latter place; and D’Ar- 


vieux, a relative, who had already been five years in 


Smyrna, also repaired thither, where he continued 
chiefly to reside until A. D. 1655. 'To him we are 
indebted for a minute account of the city as it then 
was, and of the state of the French trade.” 

_ At that period the French were the only nation, 
who took part in the commerce of Sidon and the 
vicinity? Their trade had become so extensive and 
firmly established, as to bring annually two hundred 
thousand crowns into the coffers of the Grand Seignor; 
and was so beneficial to the inhabitants, according to 
D’Arvieux, that had the Franks removed to another 
place, the city would have been immediately aban- 
doned and left desert. Saida was the central point, 
and traded directly with the Druzes; but the mer- 
chants established there had likewise factors in Ram- 
leh, ’Akka, Beirtt, Tripolis, and sometimes Tyre, who 
purchased up the products of the country and trans- 
mitted them to Saida, whence they were shipped to 
Marseilles.” A direct and secure road led from Saida 
to Damascus in two and a half days) over Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon ; crossing the Bika’a obliquely, ae 
passing by the Slaves Meshghiirah and Jubb Jenin’ 
Saida was at this time regarded as the port of Da- 


1) D’Arvieux Mém. I. pp. 380, 
397, seq. 404.—The occasion and 
progress of the quarrel are detail- 
ed ib. pp. 261, 262, seq. 

2) Mem. Tom. I. pp. 294, seq. 
331, seq. 463, seq. Tom. Ill. pp- 
341-374.—At that time there were 
many Jews in Sidon, dwelling in a 
quarter by themselves; the keys of 
which were carried every night to 


the Kady or the governor; ibid. I. 
p- 301. Nau Voyage p- 537. 

3) D’Arvieux ib. p. 464. 

4) Ibid. p. 311. 

5) Ibid. p. 334. Comp. p. 247, 


q- 

6) Ibid. I. p. 464, seq 

465, seq. Maundrell also relic 
this road; Apr. 25th, etc. 
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mascus; but the trade of the latter city as yet went 
more to Aleppo, and turned westwards only at a later 
period. 

The articles purchased and exported by the French 
from Saida, were cotton both raw and spun, silk, rice, 
nutgalls, ashes from the desert, bird-lime, senna, and 
a few other drugs. Hitherto these had been paid for 
in money; but about this time the French began to 
import various articles in return; among which the 
chief were cloth, spices, dye-stuffs, and some jewelry.’ 

The French consul at Saida enjoyed great con- 
sideration throughout the country. His jurisdiction 


and title included also Jerusalem; and it was a part 


of his duty to visit the Holy City every year at Eas- 
ter, in order to afford protection to the sacred places 
and to the Latin monks? 

Such, with occasional alternations, though with a 
gradual extension, continued to be the state of the 
French trade at Saida down to near the close of the 
last century. In Pococke’s day, the merchants all 
resided in the great Khan, and exported chiefly raw 
silk, cotton, and grain. Hasselquist in A. D. 1751 
gives a more particular notice of their trade. More 
than twenty ships were every year freighted for 
France, laden chiefly with spun cotton and raw silk ; 
but carrying also the beautiful silken and half-silken 
stuffs of Damascus to Italy, and likewise nutgalls, oil, 
and ashes to France. ‘The imports were cloth, spices, 
Spanish iron, and dye-stuffs; all of which were mostly 


1) D’Arvieux Mem. I. p. 834, 
seq. 465, seq.—The French consul 
and merchants had originally re- 
sided at Damascus, and removed 
thence to Saida; ib. II. p. 464. 

2) Maundrell accompanied him 
on this journey in A. D. 1697; see 
his Journal March 19th. 

3) In A. D. 1665 and for some 


years afterwards, the Frank trade 
was greatly depressed by the ex- 
actions of the Turks; and for this, 
among other reasons, D’Arvieux 
returned to France; Mém. Tom, 
Ill. pp. 341-374. Comp. Nau Voy- 
age p. 542, seq. 

4) Pococke Deseript. of the 
East, II. p. 87. fol. 
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sent to Damascus, which now furnished great part of 
the trade both of Saida and Beirit.’ 

In Volney’s time the French continued to be the 
sole European traders at Saida; and had there a con- 
sul and six commercial houses. Cotton, both raw 
and spun, and silk, were still the chief commodities. 
The same traveller gives a general account and esti- 
mate of the French commerce in Syria at that period? 
But in A. D.1791, Jezzar Pasha drove the French out 
of all his territories, including Saida;? and since then its 
little trade has been carried on chiefly by the natives. 
At the present day, the tide of European commerce 
has turned to Beirit; and Sidon is rarely visited by 
foreign vessels, 

Tuesday, June 26th. The sun rose upon what 
proved to be our last day of travelling in Syria. Our 
journey lay along the coast from Saida to Beirit, usu- 
ally reckoned a distance of nine hours. But the road 
is dificult; leading most of the way over heavy sands 
or across rocky promontories; and presents compar- 
atively little of interest. 

_ We set off at 5°10’, keeping along the sandy 
beach ; and after a few minutes, passed the Lazaretto 
of Saida in a pleasant shady spot on our right4. An 
attendant of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, a mu- 
latto, had been left here by his master ill of the 
plague; he now lay at the point of death; and in Bei- 
rit we heard of his decease> j , j 

_ We came to the Nahr el-Auly at 82 o’clock, and 


1) Hasselquist Reise p. 190, Olivi Vi 
Niebubr’s account is similar in A. 231. fa a — Ht? 
D. 1766; at that time there were 4) This 
here fourteen French merchants, Pe ia So ee pos 
all living in the Khan. Reisebeschr. _ site of a Khan. built by Fakhr ed- 
Ill. p. 79. ; Din, on the shore north of the city, 
2) Volney Voyage en Syrie II. just beyond a rivulet; Mém. Lp, 
pp. 192, 391, seq. 326, beg ui 
3) Brown’s Travels 4to. p. 369. 5). See Vol. I. p. 370 
t . ~ ~ hy 
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in order to cross it, turned for some distance up along 
its southern bank, to a fine old bridge of hewn stone 
of one arch, with mills and a Khan upon the northern 
side. ‘This bridge is the work of Fakhr ed-Din.|. The 
stream rises in Mount Lebanon, northeast of Deir el- 
Kamr and Bteddin,’ from fountains an hour and a half 
beyond the village of el-Barak; it is at first a wild tor- 
rent, and its course nearly southwest? Where it 
issues from the mountains, its waters are taken out to 
supply the city of Saida, and to irrigate the surround- 
ing plain. Yet it here was still a fine broad stream, 
flowing rapidly in a deep channel through a verdant 
region. Maundrell remarks, that before his time 
this river had been mentioned by no geographer; 
since then it has been noticed by all. Yet all ap- 
pear to have overlooked the fact, that. this can be 
no other than the ancient Bostrenus, described by 
Dionysius Periegetes as the “graceful” river, upon 
whose waters Sidon was situated.* 


1) D’Arvieux says it was erect 
ed by an Italian architect brought 
home by the Emir ; Mém. I. p. 327. 

2) Bteddin, vulg. for Beit ed- 


Mount Lebanon; e. g. Bsherreh, 
Bhannis, Bzumméar, etc. Some- 
thing of the same kind is found in 
Beisén for the Heb. Beth-Shean. 


Din. This singular contraction, See Gesenius Notes on Burckhardt 
or rather hurried pronunciation of  p, 491. 
Beit, which thus assumes the form 3) Burckhardt’s Travels p. 
of asimple b,is very frequent in 206. 
4) Dionys. Perieget. Orbis Terr. Descr. 905: 
Kat Tigov Qyuytny, Byoitov ¢ aiav toaryny, 
Biplov ¢ ayzlahov, zat Love cv Fewoecoay 
Noawowéerny zaolertos ey’ voaor Bootoenvoto, zt. i. 
This passage.is translated by both the later Latin poets Avienus and 
Priscianus, as follows. 
Avienus: 
Hic Tyrus est opulens, et Berytus optima, Byblos, 
Sidoniique lares; ubi Jabens agmine amoeno 
Cespitis irrigui Bostrenus jugera findit. 
Priscianus: 
Antiquamque Tyrum, Beryti et moenia gratae, 
Vicinamque mari Byblum, Sidonaque pulcram, 
Quam juxta liquido Bostrenus gurgite currit. 
The passages are cited in full by Reland, Palaest. p. 437, seq.—Mannert 
holds the Auly to be the Leontes of Ptolemy, which however was more 
probably the Kasimiyeh ; see above p. 410, Note 1. 
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The whole region of the Auly is full of fig and 
mulberry orchards, intermingled with Pride of India 
and other ornamental trees. The loftier peaks of 
Lebanon here began to appear; the hills became 
higher and more romantic. Just beyond this spot, 
indeed, the tract of mountains on the West of the 
upper part of the Auly approach the sea, and send 
out their roots quite to the shore. Here the fine plain 
of Sidon, as also the great Phenician plain, termi- 
nates; and for many hours further north, the rocky 
and uncultivated coast along the foot of the moun- 
tains, is interrupted only by a succession of sandy 
coves. The ancients sometimes reckoned this as the 
beginning of Lebanon on the South.!|. The Auly is 
still, in this part, the southern boundary of the terri- 
tories of the Emir Beshir of Mount Lebanon, extend- 
ing from Belad esh-Skikif to some distance north 
of the cedars, and including the whole mountain, 
from the shore of the sea to the Biika’a, as well as 
part of the latter. Only the town of Beirit, and its 
immediate environs, are excepted. 

At 6° 10’, in crassing the first promontory beyond 
the Auly, there was a charming back-view of Saida 
and its groves and gardens. The way. was now 
uneven and rough, for nearly two hours, across the 
rocky tract. At 7} o’clock we came upon the re- 
mains of an ancient Roman road, laid down among 
the rocks and stones, which continued visible for 
some distance. The first cove begins shortly after, 
having a long beach of dry heavy sand curving in- 
land, along which the path leads. Just on the 
middle. we reached at 8" 10’ Khan Neby Yiinas, situ- 
ated near the shore. Close by is the Wely Neby 
Yiinas, with a white dome, marking the plaggavhere, 


fay) Plin; H. NV. 20, “Sidon, Libanus orsus, mille - 
artifex vitri . . a tergo ejus mons — stadiis Siva 
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according to the Muhammedan legend, the prophet 
Jonas was thrown up by the fish. Back of this spot 
the mountains retire a little, and give place to a small 
plain covered with mulberry orchards, around the 
village el-Jiyeh... These trees are kept trimmed 
down very close, in order to make them put forth a 
greater quantity of leaves, for the supply of the silk- 
worms; but they thus come to have almost the 
character of dwarf trees, and contribute little to the 
beauty of the country, except by their verdure. 

We halted at the Khan, for breakfast. All the 
Khans of this region differ from those we had for- 
merly seen, along the great Egyptian and Syrian 
road. The latter are very large, and were con- 
structed merely for the accommodation of caravans, 
carrying with them their own provisions, both for 
man and beast. But the Khins this side of Tyre, 
(except that near the river el-Kasimiyeh,) and those 
still further along the coast, are small; and while 
they afford to the traveller no lodging beyond a mere 
shelter, yet they are inhabited by a keeper who sells 
coffee, provisions, and the like, to the guests, so far as 
they may need; and furnishes them with fire and the 
means of cooking for themselves. ‘They are hence 
called in Arabic shops (Dukkan); and supply in some 
small degree the place of inns. Connected with the 
Wely is a building, containing two or three good 
rooms, in which travellers often lodge for hire. 

At this spot, or in the immediate vicinity, is doubt- 
less to be placed, as suggested by Pococke, the an- 
cient city Porphyreon, mentioned by Scylax, between 
Sidon and Berytus; and marked in the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, at eight Roman miles north of Sidon? We 





Arvieux mentions this vil- 2) Itiner. Hierosol. ed. Wes- 

~Wely Neby Yanas - seling p. 583. Scylax p. 100; quot- 

gthe name ‘Gié;’ ed also in full by Reland, Palaes- 
329. Also Pococke, tina p. 431. 
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had occupied three hours in reaching the Khan. 
Pococke relates, that he saw here “some broken 
pillars, a Corinthian capital, and ruins on each side 
of a mountain-torrent.”! In the side of the mountain, 
back of the Khan, are also extensive excavated tombs, 
which my companion had formerly visited, evidently 
once belonging to an ancient city. Porphyreon is 
mentioned also by Polybius, as a city not far south — 
of the river Tamyras; and was of sufficient impor- 
tance to be a bishopric under the metropolitan 
of Tyre” : 

Setting forward again at 8" 50’, we crossed the 
small promontory on the North of the cove; and, 
after half an hour, passed another Roman mile-stone, 
the third we had now seen. Before us was another 
promontory, with a rocky and difficult pass, along 
which the path is cut for some distance occasionally 
in the rock. ‘This was formerly regarded as a dan- 
gerous spot; and a guard-house or tower stood on 
the promontory, to protect travellers? 

After clearing this promontory, and reaching the 
shere of the cove beyond, we came almost immedi- 
ately to the Nahr ed-Damir, at 101 o’clock. This 
was now a moderate stream; but, coming from the 
mountains, it often swells in winter so suddenly and 
powerfully, as to become impassable; and many 
stories are told of travellers swept away in attempt- 
ing to ford it Near by were the ruins of a bridge, 
which has often been rebuilt, but can never be made 


1) Pococke II. p, 89. fol. 

2) Polyb. V. 68. Reland Palaest. 
pp. 531, 957.—The crusaders re- 
garded Haifa as the ancient Por- 
phyreon ; see above p. 194, Note 1. 
But there seems to be no evidence, 
that a.city called Porphyreon ever 
stood on the bay of ’Akka ; all the 
historical notices apply equally 
well, and indeed better, to the 


"hee = 


Porphyreon north of Sidon, the 
position of which is certain. 

3) D’Arvieux Mém. II. p. 329, 
seq. This was the Burj ed-DAmtr 
of Pococke}; II. p. 89. fol. 

4) Maundrell relates that a Mr. 
Spon, a relative of the traveller 
Dr. Spon, had a few years before 
been. swept away and drowned; 
Mareh 19th, 


ww 
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to stand the fury of the winter torrent. The Damir 
rises on the mountains, far in the N. E. of Deir el- 
Kamr; and passes down on the North of that place, 
where there is a bridge over it called Jisr el-Kady, on 
the road to Beirit.! | 
In this stream, Nahr ed-Damir, we doubtless have 
the Tamyras or Damouras of the ancients, between 
Sidon and Berytus.? This circumstance serves to 
mark the difficult pass over the promontory on the 
South, as the place of battle between Antiochus the 
Great and the forces of Ptolemy, about 218 B. C. and 
also as the site of the ancient Platanum. Nicolaus, 
the Egyptian general, had divided his forces, station- 
ing part at Porphyreon, and with the other occupying 
the narrow rocky passage at Platanum, where Mount 
Lebanon comes down to the sea. Antiochus advanced 
with his army from Berytus, and encamped at the 
river Damouras. After reconnoitering the position 
of the enemy, he despatched a party of troops to climb 
the mountain, and attack the Egyptians from above; 
while other assaults were made in front, and by sea. 
The Egyptians were driven from their strong post; 
two thousand were slain, as many more made pris- 
oners, and the remainder took refuge in Sidon? ‘This 
Platanum is probably the village Platana mentioned 
by Josephus, not far from Berytus; where the tyrant 
Herod left his two sons, during the mock-trial held 
over them in that city. It may, perhaps, have been 
a small fortress guarding the pass. 
On the river Damir and further north, there is a 
fine narrow tract between the mountains and the 


1) In the mountains, the stream 3) Polyb. Histor. V. 68, 69.— 


too bears the name of Nahr el- Antiochus advanced further south- 
Kady ; Burckhardt p. 192. wards, and afterwards subdued 

2) Strabo XVI. 2. p. 520, mete Mount Tabor; see above p. 220. 
Byourov %ote Suv meraky d 6 4) Joseph. Antiq. XVI. 1. 2, 
Tapigas zotauos. Polybius writes seq. @y xdun tut Zdovtov, Tho 
the name Adpwovgas, lib. V. 68. Tavy nohoumery. 
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shore, covered with mulberry orchards. ‘The stream 
itself is skirted with oleanders. Several villages 
and small convents now came in view, hanging 
upon the side of Lebanon. At 10°55’ we came to 
Khan el-Musry, situated upon the sand near the shore; 
where a rude tent close by, was said to mark a sta- 
tion of the Pasha’s post. On the mountain opposite 
were three villages and two convents; the largest 
village bearing the name el-Mu’allakah—Another 
similar Khan, called el-Ghiifr, succeeded at 11° 35’; 
so named because a toll was formerly demanded here. 
Just before reaching it, the straggling village en-Na’i- 
meh, with a convent, is seen on the mountain’s side.' 

Another spot of the like kind is Khan Khulda, to 
which we came at ten minutes past 12 o’clock. It 
is reckoned three hours or more distant from the gates 
of Beiriit; and persons travelling to Sidon, often come 
thus far to lodge, in order to shorten the next day’s 
journey. 

About ten minutes before reaching the Khan, 
many sarcophagi are seen among the rocks on the 
right, a little way up the side of the mountain; and 
again, beyond the Khan, they are quite numerous on 
both sides of the path. These sarcophagi are of ordi- 
nary size, cut from the common limestone rocks as 
they lie upon the ground; the covers of some lie near 
them. ‘They were obviously made upon the spot, and 
have never been. moved. Were they once used as 
sepulchres? and was here the site of an ancient 
town?” No other remains are visible in the neigh- 

1) This seems to be the en- 


Naimeh of Edrisi, between Saida 
and Beirit; he describes it as a 


2) Pococke notices these sarco- 
phagi, and compares them with 
the tombs at IksAl near Mount Ta- 


strong place of moderate size, sur- 
rounded by carob-trees. It may 
then, like Strafend, have stood 
upon the adjacent plain. Edrisi par 
Jaubert p. 355. 


bor; II. p. 89. fol. See above p. 
182, Note 2. They are also mention- 
ed by Olivier, Voyages Tom. II. p. 
223. Buckingham, Travels among 
the Arab Tribes p. 437. 4to. 
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bourhood ; but the name Khulda suggests the Heldua 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary, the first station south of 
Berytus.' . 

Shortly beyond Khan Khulda, the shore trends off 
N. W. to form the large cape of Beiriit. After a stop 
of five minutes, we proceeded on our way, and at 124 
o'clock the path began to leave the coast. At 1 o’clock 
we crossed the dry Wady Shuweifat, coming down from 
the very large village of the same name, on the side 
of the mountain? From this point the mountain also 
runs off more to the right. The promontory of Beirit 
is of a triangular form; and the town itself lies about 
an hour N. E. of the extreme point or cape. The S. 
W. coast of the triangle is wholly composed of sand, 
driven up into hills by the waves and winds; and these 
hills are continually encroaching more and more upon 
the cultivated land beyond. The sands now cover the 
whole western portion of the cape; while towards the 
East, between them and the base of the mountains, a 
broad plain or valley extends from S. to N. across the 
promontory, full of cultivation, and containing the 
largest olive-grove in all Syria. This grove lies di- 
rectly under the village of Shuweifat above mentioned, 
and bearsitsname. A more northern part of the plain, 
west of Nahr Beirtit, is known as Ard el-Birajineh, 
from a tower called Burj el-Biirajineh. The other 
parts of the promontory susceptible of tillage, and es- 
pecially the tract around Beirtit, are covered with 
mulberry groves; the culture of silk being here the 
chief employment of all the inhabitants. The plain 


1) Itin. Hieros. ed. Wesseling 

. 583. The position of Heldua as 
marked in the Itinerary, 12 Roman 
miles from ‘Berytus and 8 from 
Porphyreon, does not correspond 
to Khan Khulda; it would suit 
better if reversed, viz. 8 Roman 
miles from Berytus and12 from Por- 


y 


phyreon.—Pococke makes a sim- 
ilar suggestion as to Heldua and 
its position; although he appears 
not to have heard the name Khul- 
da; II. p. 89. fol. 

2) Called also Wady Shartr, 
and by Burckhardt Wady Ghi- 
diry ; p. 191. 
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and the adjacent mountain-side absolutely swarm with 
villages. 
Our path after leaving the shore, turned more N. 
W. and led us over and along the sand-hills on a di- 
rect course towards Beiriit; we thus left the great 
plain and olive forest at some distance on the right. 
About 3 o’clock, we reached the grove of large aad 
lofty pines planted by Fakhr ed-Din, called Hiirsh 
Beirit, still more than half an hour from the city." 
On the northern border of this grove, we found a cor- 
don of soldiers stationed ; the town being yet nominal- 
ly shut up on account af the plague ; although there 
had been no cases of the disease for two or three 
weeks. Not wishing to deprive ourselves of the power 
of making further excursions, by entering a place from 
which we could not come out again, we pitched our 
tent within the grove; and sent word of our arrival 
to our friends. 'They soon visited us; but although 
we learned from them, that the cordon was little more 
than a sham, and would probably soon be removed, 
yet as there was some uncertainty, we preferred to 
remain where we were for the night, in order to ob- 
tain more certain intelligence. We now paid off and 
dismissed our muleteer, who had brought us all the 
way from Jerusalem. We had been in general well 
satisfied with him and with his animals; but had 
never been able to place that confidence in his attach- 
_ment and fidelity, which we had formerly felt towards 
all our guides of the Bedawin. 


4 





1) Common report ascribes the century, describes Beirat as hav- 
planting of this grove to Fakhr ed- ing on the Southa large forest of 
Din; and so too Monconys I. p. pines, extending quite to Mount 


334. D’Arvieux Meém. II. p. 333. La : 
Maundrell March 19th. ae ebanon; Edr. par Jaubert I. p. 


si, in the middle of the twelfth 
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The next morning, June 27th, having ascertained 
that the cordon would soon be either raised or wholly 
disregarded; or, at any rate would present no hin- 
drance to any excursion we might wish to make; we 
entered the city, or rather the gardens on the South, 
and took up our abode in the houses of our friends. 
My companion went to the house of Mr. Thomson, 
which had formerly been his own; while I found a 
home in the f family of Mr. Hebard:! Here our travels 
by land were at a n end; and we were delighted to 
return once more to the order and neatness and com- 
fort of civilized life, and to the enjoyment of social 
and Christian intercourse ; where we again could per- 
ceive and feel, on every side, the influence of the 
female hand and the female mind,—an influence to 
which, in our intercourse with oriental life, we had so 
long been strangers. In my own case, the unremitted 
attentions and kindness of the missionary families, 
under the painful circumstances which rendered my 
presence a burden, demand this expression of grateful 
acknowledgment. But alas!. for her to whose active 
kindness and sympathy I was most indebted, this tri- 
bute comes too late, and I can only lay it on her 
tomb? bese 

Beiriit is situated on the N. W. coast: of the pro- 
montory ; and, as already said, an hour distant from 
the cape, directly upon the seashore: ‘There was 
once a little port, now filled up; so that vessels ca 
anchor only in the open road. The town is sur- _ 







1) Mr. Bird, the oldest member 2) Mrs. Hebard, a lady of un- 


of the Syrian Mission, was at this 
time absent with his family in the 
United States. To his minute and 
valuable topographical notices and 
sketches of Mount Lebanon and 
the coast, the map of that region 
accompanying this work has been 
greatly indebted. 


common intelligence and energy 
of character, died after a long and 
painful illness, Jan. 1840. She has 
left behind a durable remembrance, 
not only in the hearts of her friends, 
but in her influence upon the many 
Arab children and families, to 
whom she was a benefactress. 
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rounded on the land-side by a wall of no great 
strength, with towers. The houses are high and 
solidly built of stone. The streets are narrow and 
gloomy, badly paved, or rather laid with large stones, 
with a deep channel in the middle for animals, in 
which water often runs.'_ The aspect of the city is 
more substantial than that of any other we had seen 
along the coast. I went twice into the town, and 
saw the only remains of antiquity which are now 
pointed out, viz. the numerous ancient columns lying 
as a foundation beneath the quay, and the ancient 
road cut in the rock outside of the southwestern wall. 
South of the city gate, near the way-side, is a little ceme- 
tery, in which one reads the names of Mr. Abbot for- 
merly British consul at Beirit, and of Pliny Fisk the 
missionary and man of God. 

The city lies on a gradual slope, so that the streets 
have a descent towards the sea; but back of the town, 
the ground rises towards the South with more ra- 
pidity, to a considerable elevation. Here, and indeed 
all around the city, is-a succession of gardens and 
orchards of fruit and of countless mulberry-trees, some- 
times surrounded by hedges of prickly pear, and giv- 
ing to the environs of Beirit an aspect of great verdure 
and beauty; though the soil is perhaps less rich, and 
the fruits less fine, than in the vicinity of Saida. 
These gardens and orchards are all reckoned to the 
city, and were enclosed in the cordon; in them dwell 
at least one third of the population. The dwellings 
of the Franks are scattered upon the hills towards the 
South, each in the midst of its garden; they are built 
of stone in the European style, and exhibit many of 

1) Monconys thus describes chemins de chaque costé relevés 
Beirfit and its streets, I. p. 335: od marchent les hommes.” The 
“La ville est sombre et sale, les same form of narrow street is seen 


rues étroites avec le ruisseau au algo in Jerusalem. 
milieu of vont les chevaux, et deux 
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the comforts of the West, heightened by the luxuries 
and charm of the East. 

The houses of our friends were in this quarter ; and 
commanded a superb prospect. From our windows 
the eye took in the whole great bay north of the pro- 
montory of Beirit, extending to the point near Nahr 
Ibrahim, the ancient Adonis. On the right the mighty 
wall of Lebanon rose in indescribable majesty, with 
one of its loftiest summits, Jebel Siinnin, in full view ; 
while beneath, between us and its foot, lay spread out 
a broad region covered with green trees and full of 
beauty. Along the bay, where it sets up to the very 
foot of Lebanon, we could distinguish the mouth of 
the Nahr el-Kelb, the ancient Lycus, with its cele- 
brated pass marked by Latin inscriptions and Egyp- 
tian monuments;' near the southern corner is the 
Nahr Beirtit, perhaps the Magoras of Pliny;? while 
still more at hand was pointed out the region where, 
according to the legend, the combat took place be- 
tween St. George and the dragon? 

Yet what interested me most of all, perhaps, was 
the view of the towering heights of Lebanon, so rich 
in delightful associations drawn from Scriptural his- 
tory. As its ridges here present themselves to the 
eye, there is no difficulty in accounting for the name 
Lebanon, signifying in Hebrew the “ White Moun- 
tain.” ‘I'he whole mass of the mountain consists of 
whitish limestone; or at least, the rocky surface, as it 
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1) Maundrell March 17th. Po- 
cocke II. p. 92. Burckhardt p. 190. 
The Latin inscriptions are given 
by Maundrell and Burckhardt. 
The Egyptian sculptures are sup- 
posed to be a monument of Reme- 
ses, the reputed Sesostris. 

2) Plin. H. N. V. 20. Comp. 
Pococke II. p. 91.fol—There seems 
to be not the slightest foundation 
for regarding the name Magoras 
as a corruption for Tamyras, as 


supposed by Mannert; Geogr. von 
Palaest. etc. 1831. p. 293. 

3) Maundrell l. c. Pococke ib. 
p- 91. Turner’s Tour. etc. II. p- 
61.—The legend has been attach- 
ed to this spot at least ever since 
the crusades, and is often mention- 
ed by travellers ; see de Suchem 
in Reissb. p. 828. Breydenbach 
in Reissb. p. 124. Quaresmius 
II. p. 909. Monconys I. p. 334, etc. 
etc. 
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reflects the light, exhibits everywhere a whitish as-_ 
pect. The mountain teems with villag es; and is 


o 


cultivated more or less almost to the very top. 
so steep and rocky is the surface, that the tillage is 
carried on chiefly by means of terraces, built up with 
great labour and covered above with soil. When one 
looks upwards from below, the vegetation on these 
terraces is not visible; so that the whole mountain- 
side appears as if composed only of immense rugged 
masses -of naked whitish rock, severed by deep wild 
ravines running down precipitously to the plain. 
No one would suspect, among these rocks, the exist- 
ence of a vast multitude of thrifty villages, and a 
numerous population of mountaineers, hardy, indus- 
trious, and brave. The great number of convents 
scattered over Lebanon, will be noticed in the next 
section. 

The celebrated cedar-grove of Lebanon is at least 
two days’ journey from Beirit, near the northern 
and perhaps highest summit of the mountain, six or 
eight hours north of Jebel Stinnin. It has been often 
and sufficiently described by travellers for the last 
three centuries; but they all differ as to the number 
of the oldest trees; inasmuch as in counting, some 
have included more and some less of the younger 
ones.’ At present the number of trees appears to be 
on the increase, and amounts in all to several hundred. 
This grove was long held to be the only remnant of 
the ancient cedars of Lebanon. But Seetzen in A. D. 
1805 discovered two other groves of greater extent 3 


1) The name is sometimes said 


to have come from the perennial 
snow upon the mountain; but this 
does not exist in sufficient quantity, 
to present any permanently marked 
appearance. ae, 

2) Bisching enumerates by 
name no less than twenty-six tray- 
ellers between A. D. 1550 and 1755, 


from Belon to Stephan Schulz, who 
had described and counted the 
cedars. Since that time, the num- 
ber of like descriptions has proba- 
bly more than doubled. Bisching 
Erdbeschr. XI. i. p. 314. 

3) Zach’s Mon. Corresp. XIII. 
p. 549, 


mn ate 
7 mie, 
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_ and American missionaries, in travelling through 





the mountains, have also found many cedars in other 
[mention the subject here, chiefly in order to 
add the t estimony of Prof. Ehrenberg to the same fact. 
This distinguished naturalist spent a considerable time 
on Lebanon; and informs me, that he found the cedar 
growing abundantly on those parts of the mountain, 
lying north of the road between Ba’albek and 'Tripo- 
lis. ‘The trees are of all sizes, old and young; but none 
so ancient and venerable as those usually visited. 
‘To say nothing of the rich mines of discovery in 
_ physical science, still to be explored in Mount Lebanon, 
the mountain well deserves further examination in a 
matter of historical import. I refer to the various 
ancient temples found in several parts of Lebanon, on 
both sides; some of them high up, in places where it 


must have been difficult to build; and exhibiting a~ 


style of architecture similar to the wonderful struc- 
tures of Ba’albek. The site of one of these temples 
was visible from our windows, near the village Beit 
Miry, half way up the mountain, at the distance of 
three hours from Beirit. It is called Deir el-Kul’ah ; 
and was described as built of immense hewn stones 
without cement, with large columns in front; which, 
as well as the walls, are now mostly overthrown. 
Burckhardt visited not less than four other like tem- 
ples in different parts of the mountain; and a sixth is 
marked by Mr. Bird at Husn es-Sufiry, in the district 
of ed-Diinniyeh N. E. of Tripolis. Not improbably 
more exist in various other places.’ | 
Beirtit is the ancient Berytus of the Greeks and 
Romans, and perhaps also the Berothai or Berothah 
1) For Deir el-Kil’ah compare in the vicinity of the convent Deir 
Paxton’s Letters from Palestine, Dimitry in the district el-Ktrah 
Lett. IX, end.—Of the four tem- §. E. of Tarabulus or Tripolis. 


ples seen by Burckhardt, one is Travels pp. 29, 173, 175. 
not far. from Zahleh, and the rest ; fe 


Vou. III. 56 


ey 
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of the Hebrew Scriptures. The notices, however, 
respecting the latter, are so very indefinite, that the 
name alone suggests an identity! As Berytus, it is 
mentioned by the Greek and Latin geographers.’ 
Under Augustus it became a Roman colony by the 
name of Felix Julia; and was afterwards endowed 
with the rights of an Italian city? It was at Berytus, 
that Herod the Great procured the flagitious mock- 
trial to be held over his two sons.’ The elder Agrippa 
greatly favoured the city, and adorned it with a splen- 
did theatre and amphitheatre, besides baths and por- 
ticoes; inaugurating them with games and spectacles 
of every kind, including shows of gladiators. Here 
too, after the destruction of Jerusalem, Titus cele- 


brated the birth-day of his father Vespasian, by the 


exhibition of similar spectacles, in which many of the 
captive Jews perished.’ 

In the next succeeding centuries, Berytus became 
renowned as a school of Greek learning, particularly 
of law; and was visited by scholars from a distance, 
like Athens and Alexandria. Eusebius relates, that 
the martyr Appian resided here for a time to pursue 
Greek secular learning ; and the celebrated Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, about the middle of the third century, 
after having frequented the schools of Alexandria and 
Athens, repaired to Berytus, to perfect himself in the 


1) 2Sam. vii. 8. Ezek. xlvii. 16. 
In the former passage Berothai is 
spoken of as belonging to the king- 
dom of Zobah, (comp. vs. 5,) 
which appears to have included 
Hamath; comp. vs. 9,10. 2 Chr. 
vil. 3. In the latter passage 
(Hizek. xlvii. 15, 16), the border of 
Israel is drawn in prophetic vis- 
ion, apparently from the Mediter- 
ranean by Hamath and Berothah 
towards Damascus and Hauran. 
The Berothah here meant, would 
therefore more naturally seem to 
have been an inland city. 


2) Strabo XVI. 2. p.520; where 
he relates that Berytus was taken 
by the Romans after having been 
destroyed by Tryphon. Ptolem. 
XV. 4. Plin. H. N. V. 20. 

3) Plin. ib. “Berytus colonia 
quae Felix Julia adpellabatur.” 
Joseph. B. J. VIL 3.1. Leg. VIL 
Dig. de Censibus: “Juris Italici 
sunt Troas, Berytus, Dyrrachium.” 

4) Joseph. Antiq. XVI. 11. 1-6. 

5) Ibid. XIX..7. 5. 

. > Joseph. B. J. VIL 3.1; comp. 
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civil law.’ A later Greek poet describes Berytus in 
this repect as “the nurse of tranquil life” It was 
early likewise made a Christian bishopric, under the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Antioch; and is mention- 
ed by Jerome, as one of the places visited by Paula.* 

Under the reign of Justinian, in the sixth cen- 
tury, Berytus was regarded as the most beautiful 
city of Phenicia; its academy continued to flourish, 
and was visited by many young men of wealth and 
rank, who pursued here the study of the Roman law 
in its Greek form. Under the same reign, Berytus 
was laid in ruins by an earthquake, and the school 
removed for a time to Sidon.* In a later and more 
legend-loving age, in the eighth century, Berytus 
became the reputed seat of the noted miracle, accord- 
ing to which, when an image of Christ was once 
mocked and crucified by the Jews in scorn, and the 
side pierced with a spear, there issued from it blood 
and water in great quantity.’ 

The crusaders, in their first progress along the 
coast from Antioch to Jerusalem, in A. D. 1099, 
passed by Beirtit, as they did other cities, without any 
attempt to get possession of it; indeed its commander 
is related to have furnished to them supplies of pro- 
visions and money, on condition that they would 


1) Euseb. de Martyrib. Pa- 4) Agathiae Hist. lib. II. p. 51. 
laest. c. 4, de Apphiano: t7s‘Ei- ed. Paris. In here speaking of 


Anrvav modelag Evexe xoomxts - -- 
cov mhelove nace tyv Bryoutov dic 
colwasg 4Qovov.—Socrat.- Hist. Ecc. 
IV. 27, de Gregor. Neocaes. oftos 
be tov Adyrvyo. madevtnolar cree- 
yoonsas tv tH et ae vowous 2nct- 
Savev. See too Cave Scriptorum 
Ecce. Hist. p. 82. Genev. 1705. 
~ 2) Nonnus Dionys. XLI, fin. 
Brovtds Brotovo yadnvatovo tePrjvn.- 
3) Reland Palaest. p. 216. Le 
Quien Oriens Chr. II. col. 815, seq. 
—Hieron. Ep. 86, ad HKustoch. 
Epitaph. Paulae, p. 672. 


Berytus, Agathias remarks among 
other things: Ioddoi 02 véou txqiv- 
deg evrcarotdns te nor Madelas &Quate 
yovtes, of 0% magjoay tous Pawatwv 
AUTO’ eevee opevor VOMOUS. 

5) See the tract of the doubtful 
Athanasius Junior, exhibited at the 
second council of Nicea A. D. 787. 
Act. IV. Comp. Cave ‘Scriptor. 
Eccl. Hist. pp. 416, 428, seq: Genev. 
1705. Jac. de Vitriac. c. 26. The 
story is quoted in full by Quares- 
mius, I]. p. 910. 


we 
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spare the harvest, the vineyards, and the trees around 
the city § The place was not captured until A. D. 
1110; when king Baldwin I. took it, after a pro- 
tracted siege of seventy-five days.” It remained long 
in. the hands of the Christians; and is described as 
surrounded by a strong wall, and as lying in the 
raat of orchards, and groves, and vineyards’ Beiriit 
was made a Latin bishopric, under the archbishop 
of Tyre, and the patriarch of Jerusalem* In A. D. 
1182, Saladin besieged the town by sea and ae es 
made violent efforts to take it by storm; but with- — 
drew on the approach. of the Christian forces from _ 
Sepphoris, after laying waste the adjacent orchards _ 
and vineyards.” Five years later, immediately after 
the battle of Hattin, Beirdt surrendered to him on the | 
eighth day after it was invested® ng 
To the new host of crusaders, chiefly from Ger- 
many, who reached the Holy Land in A. D. 1197, 
the possession of Beirit became an object of impor- 
tance. It was now a seat of trade; it occupied a 
favourable position; and the Saracen gallies which 
harboured in and near its port, committed great 
ravages upon the Christian commerce, capturing and 
making slaves of thousands of pilgrims as they ap- 
proached the Syrian coasts.’ The Christian army 
marched from ‘lyre upon this enterprise; and after a 


1) Albert. Ag. V. 40. Will. Tyr. 


[Sec. XVI. 


VII. 22. Wilken Gesch. der Kr, I. 
p. 267.—The crusaders sometimes 
call Beirit also Baurim; Alb. Aq. 
V. 40. X. 8. 

2) Alb. Aq, XJ. 15-17, Fulcher 
Carnot. c. 36. Will. Tyr. XI. 13. 
Wilken ib. IL. p. 212. 

3) Edrisi par Jaubert p. 355. 
Jac. de Vitr. c. 26. 

4) For the bishopric and bishops 
of Beirdt see Will. Tyr. XIV. i3. 
A VeotG. XVIOETAX VIL 1. XX, 
9. Le Quien Oriens Chr. III. col, 
1325, seq. 


5) Will Tyr. XXII. 17, 18. 
Bohaed. Vit. Sal. p.49. Wilken 
ib, ATL il -p.. 212, 

6) Bohaed. p. 72. Jac. de Vitr. 
c. 95. Wilken Gesch. der Kr. III. 
li. p. 295. 

7) Two gallies, which escaped 
to Beirft from the destruction of 
Saladin’s fleet in A. D. 1188, are 
said to have captured in the nine 
following years not less than four- 
teen thousand pilgrims. Wilken 
Geschichte der Kr, V. p.33. Comp. 
IV. p. 232, : 


Ve 
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general battle with the Saracen forces, near Sidon, 
appeared before Beirit. They found the gates open ; 
for, on the preceding day, the Christian slaves within 
the walls, had risen upon the Saracens, and delivered 
the city over to the Christian fleet. It was now given 
up to Amalric, as king of Cyprus and Jerusalem, 
and reannexed to the latter kingdom! 7 

In the later strife between the emperor Frederick 
II. and the regent John of Ibelin, Beirat was seized 
and occupied for a time, in A. D. 1231, by the impe- 
rial forces; but was again abandoned without taking 
the citadel The city remained in possession of the 
Christians, until the final and terrible overthrow 
of the Frank dominion in Syria, in A. D. 1291, in the 
Siege and storm of ’Akka. After the abandonment 
of Tyre and Sidon by the Christians, the troops of the 
Sultan Ashraf approached Beirtit. The Emir in 
command announced to the inhabitants, that the 
former truce, which they had not broken, should be 
continued to them ; and, at the same time, summoned 
them to come out and meet him with confidence, as 
he drew near. They went forth accordingly in pro- 
cession, to receive him on their borders;. but, false 
to his word, he caused them to be seized and put to 
death or thrown into chains, took possession of the 
city and castle, and laid them both in ruins.’ 

In the next following period, Beirit, like Saida, 
appears to have recovered from its desolation, and 
continued to be a trading city. Abulfeda describes 
it as surrounded by a rich soil and gardens, and as 
the port of Damascus. So, too, edh-Dhahiry, in the 
fifteenth century. Frank travellers of the sixteenth 


1) Wilken ib. V. p. 32-39. 4) Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 94. Edh- 
2) Wilken ib. VI. pp. 529, 539. Dhahiry in Rosenmueller Analect. 
3) Mar. Sanut. p. 232. “Reinaud Arab. III. p. 22. Lat. p. 47. 

Extr. p.570. Wilken ib. VII.p.772. 


o> 
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‘os 

and saprgitcenth centuri , speak of the beauty of its 
environs, full of fruits and gardens of all kinds; 
—— which, however, the mulberry already pre- 
; the culture of silk being, even then, the 

Like Saida, this 
hy also revived somewhat in the beginning of the 
seventeenth | century, from the activity of Fakhr ed- 
in, who made it one of his chief places of residence, 
and erected here an extensive palace; although Fy 
filled up the port. _ According to D’Arvieu x, Beirat, 
in his day, was twice as large as Saida, and 
better built ; though the chief centre of Eu opean 
trade, during that and the eighteenth ¢ entury, re- 
ane at Saida” Caravans from Aleppo , Damascus, ; 
and Egypt, regularly arrived at Beirtit; especially at 
the season os -the silk of each year came into 






market? © = Foe 
Within the present century, and indeed within the 
last twenty years, Beiriit has received a new impulse, 


‘from having been made the centre of ‘European trade | 


for this part of the coast, and as the port of Damas- 
cus. Before that time, one or two consular agents 
were the sole represehtatives of th West. At pres- 
ent, there are resident consuls from most of the Eu- 
ropean powers, and also one from the American 
States ;-trade has flourished and been extended by 
the establishment of mercantile houses, some of which 
have branches in Damascus; and the activity, the pop- 


1) Baumgarten in A. D. 1508; 
. 225. Villamont in 1589, p. 225, 
ace 1600. Nengechitz, 1 in 1635, 
speaks expressly of the culture of 
silk; p. 207. Monconys I. p. 335. 
2) D’Arvieux Mém. II. p. 337, 
seq. The palace of the Emir at 
Beirtt is fully described by Maun- 
drell, March 18th.—For the gen- 
eral condition of Beirat and its 
trade, from that time to the com- 


: mencement of the present century, 


>} 


see Niebuhr Reisebeschr. II. p. 
469. Volney Voyage II. p.'169, 
seq. Olivier Voyage, etc. II. p- 
218.. In A. D, 1772, Beirtt was 
bombarded and plundered by a 
small Russian squadron ; Bisching 
Erdbeschr. XI. i. p. 362. — 

3) D’Arvieux ib. IL. p. 343. 
The French had merchants at 
Beirdt; but merely as agents of 
the houses in Saida. ib. 
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ulation, and the imp of the city have been 
greatly increased.' ‘his eiremstance, and the facil- 
ities of communication with the interior and other 
parts of the country, have caused Beirtit to be elected 
as the chief seat of the American Mission in yria ; 
which, in its schools, and by its press, as well as by 
direct effort, has prospered not only in pro ortion to 
its means, at to an extent far beyond wha its limi 
“ed means would have authorized us to expect. — 
4 e Si as Beiriit, and such were Tyre and Sidon, 
ve saw chen and also when the manuscript 










"7 


the dle of the very next month, September 

1840, Beirait was laid in ruins by a ieiahandinant 
from the combined English and Austrian fleet; and 

- Tyre, Sidon, Haifa, and’Akka, in their turn, were sub- 
jected to the like pital 


£ 
aie 


3, CONCLUSION. 


Thus ends th fournal of our Travels in the Holy 
Land. Wehad planned an excursion from Beirit to 
Ba/albek, intending to cross the ridge of Lebanon by 
the usual road to Damascus, or esh-Sham, as the na- 
tives usually call it (by contraction for Dimeshk esh- 
Sham, Damascus of Syria), and then pass more to the 
N.E. by Zahleh into the valley el-Bika’a. Thence we 


.¢ 


1) Nearly sixty years ago, Vol- 
ney gives the population of Bei- 
rat at six thousand. Voyage II. 
p. 170. Twenty years since, it-was 
estimated at ten or twelve thou- 
sand; O. v. Richter’s Wallfahrten 
p. 76. Mod. Traveller in Syria I. 
p. 65. Lond. In 1836 Elliott makes 
the population of the town and 


a 


suburbs to be fifteen thousand, 
which is probably nearly correct ; 
the number having greatly in- 
creased under the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. Travels II. p. 218. A 
year later, Schubert gives it at 
only nine thousand, meaning per- 
haps only those within the walls ; 
Reise III. p. 380. 
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wished to return over Lebanon by way of the cedars 
to Tripolis, and so along the coast to Beirit. But 
during the first days after our arrival at Beirit, the 
road to Damascus was understood to be shut up by 
the insurgent Druzes, and the whole Bitka’a to be inse- 
cure. My own health too, which had been failing ever 
since we reached Tyre, now gave way ; and on Friday 
(June 29th), and for the eight following days, I was 
confined mostly to my room. I was thus cut off from 
visiting even Nahr el-Kelb and Deir el-Kiul’ah. 

It had ever been our hope, that before this time a 
line of steamers would have been established between 
Beirit and Smyrna; such a line had been long an- 
nounced, and has since been put in operation. But 
as yet nothing of the kind had been commenced ; and — 
we therefore decided to take the English steamer to 
Alexandria, and thence proceed by the French boats. 
We had indeea offers enough of Greek vessels direct 

nyrna, at a much less expense ; but in these ves- — 
“sels, s, th ere was not only no accommodation for passen- 
gers, but besides, at this season, we could not hope to 
reach Smyrna by such a conveyance under thirty 
days. Indeed, we afterwards learned, that Mr. Homes, 
who had tiadé the voyage a few weeks previously, 
had been forty days between the two ports. The 
English government-steamer, the Megaera, arrived 
during the night of July 6th; and on Sunday the 8th 
we went on dipard at noon, aiter attending the Eng- 
lish service of the mission, held in the pote of the 
American consul, Mr. Ghassennd The boat got under 
way immediately. We found every thing o board in 
the neatest order; the crew were all in wae Sunday 
clothes. ; and in the afternoon, all were mustered to 
attend the solemn service of the English chur on 
deck, each with his Bible and prayer-book. “Among 
the passengers were the two English travellers, whom 
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we had met at Hebron. We were throughout highly 
gratified with the kind and gentlemanly deportment 
of the commander, Lieut. Goldsmith ; with whom it 
seemed to be the constant aim, to keep his ship in 
perfect order, and promote in the iighemecetee the 
comfort of Bis passengers. 

We entered the harbour of niedagpdll in the at 
ternoon of 'Tuesday, July 10th; and anchored i in the 
midst of the leviathans of the Bgyptiah fleet; which 
now seemed like old acquaintances. Our vessel was 
of course in quarantine; and as she was to wait a 
week in this port for the arrival of the India mails, 
we preferred to remain on board, rather than venture 
the discomforts and risks of an Egyptian lazaretto. 
In due time the French steamer arrived ; and at the 
end of a week, both vessels were to depart at the 
same hour. On the 17th, at the very last moment, 
after the French boat had closed its communication 
with the shore, we were admitted on board at. ” 
o’clock P. M., and the two steamers left the ] ort = 
gether, one steering towards Malta, and the other for 
Syra. wee 

After a long passage, rendered unpleasant iy a 
strong head wind the whole way, we anchored at 
Syra early in the morning of July 21st; and having 
lain there all day, (the vessel being in quarantine, ) 
were transferred again at the last moment to another 
French steamer; in which, after a calm and very 


: . : 2 8 
pleasant trip, as on a river, we arrived at Smyrna at 


11 o’clock A.M. the next day. Here, in the hospitable 
mansion of Mr. Temple in the city, atid afterwards in 
the lodgings of Mr. Calhoun in the charming village 
of Bujah, I passed several days of great enjoyment. 
Se week later, I proceeded to Constantinople, in 
Sone of the fine steamers that now plough the waves 
of the Hellespont; accomplishing their voyage ordi- 
Vou. IIL. 
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narily in from twenty-four to thirty hours. Here too 
in the estimable families of missionary friends, Messrs. 
Goodell and Schauffler, Iwas welcomed to a grateful 
home; and visited all the points of interest at leisure. 
We had arrived on the morning of July 30th, before 
_ dawn; and on coming upon deck, I had found myself 
in the midst of the glories which surround the Golden 
Horn.. Splendid indeed for situation is Constantinople ; 
magnificent in its graceful contour of land and water, 
in its towering domes and slender minarets, and in the 
deep verdure of the trees and gardens which every- 
where rises above the dwellings; surpassingly beauti- 
ful as beheld from without; but within, alas, “ full of 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness!” I rejoiced, 
that the crown of oriental cities had thus been reserved 
for me till the last. i 
On the morning of August 13th, my companion, 
Mr. Smith, arrived from Smyrna, in order to accom- 
pany me to Germany; whither he had been commis- 
sioned to repair, in order to procure the casting of 
new founts of Arabic types, for the press at Beirit. 
_ We embarked the same day on board of one of the 
_ Danube steam-boats; and after a slow but pleasant 
voyage across the Black Sea and up the “dark roll- 
ing” river, skirted with cities renowned in the wars of 
former centuries, we entered the borders of Hungary. 
Our quarantine of ten days was spent at Orsova, in 
the midst of the green Carpathian chain, above the 
far-famed Iron Gate, but still below the more romantic 
passes. We lay afterwards for a whole day at Semlin; 
and saw the first steamer enter and pass up the river 
Save, between that city and Belgrade. Among the 
immense marshes which stretch along the Danube in 
this quarter, I probably inhaled the poison of an inter- 
mittent fever; with which not less than four, out of 
the nine passengers of whom our company consisted, 
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became ultimately affected. We had probably laid a 
foundation for it, in the change from an oriental to an 
occidental mode of life; and from constant and vigor- 
ous exercise, to the indolence and listlessness of a 
steam-boat. We reached Vienna on the 13th of Sep- 
tember.’ , 

Here my disorder, after a few days, assumed a new 
and alarming form, and brought me speedily to the 
borders of the grave. One day the physician left me, 
Saying to my companion that I should probably expire 
in two or three hours. He afterwards returned, ex- 
pecting to find me dead. Meantime, through the 
mercy of God, a crisis had taken place; I had slept, 
and was better. Two days later my family arrived 
by forced stages from Dresden; and from that time 
my recovery was as rapid, as had previously been the 
progress of the disease. For the preservation of my 
life, I regard myself as principally indebted, under 
God, to the judicious care and devoted attentions of 
the tried friend, who had been so long the companion 
of my wanderings in the East. 


1) Our voyage up the Danube 
has already been described by one 
of the party, Dr. E. Zacharia, a 
young jurist of Heidelberg, with 
whom I had left Vienna in the pre- 
ceding autumn. He had travelled 
through Italy, Greece, and a part 


of Turkey, in search of manuscripts 
of the Byzantine law; and we had 
now met again at Constantinople. 
He too was one of the four suffer- 
ers. See Zacharié’s Reise in den 
Orient, Heidelb. 1840. Pref. and 
p- 322, seq. 
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RELIGIOUS SECTS IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


Tue object of the present Section is, to embody in 
one view the information to which we had access, 
respecting the various religious denominations and 
parties, prevailing throughout the Holy Land. This 
account contains the result of extensive inquiry on 
the part of the American mission, continued through 
several years; in which my friend, the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
bore a leading part. He had travelled i in this behalf 
through the greater portion of the Pashalik of Da- 
mascus, from Hamah on the North to Hauran and th 
Belka on the South, as well as throughout Mount 
Lebanon and western Palestine. The inquiries of 
the mission were, of course, directed chiefly to the 
state of the Christian population in general, and par- 






~ ticularly in Mount Lebanon. 


The following view of the various Christian sects, 


_ may therefore be considered as derived from the od 


authority. It is here given as exhibiting their actual | 
state, without any reference to the somewhat difficult 
historical questions connected with the subject. The 
remarks near the close, upon the policy to be hoped 
for. from Protestant Erigland in behalf of the Chris- 
‘ians of Syria, must be regarded as my own. 





I. CHRISTIAN SECTS. 


The Christian population of Syria and Paleiie 
embraces, according to the best and most careful esti- 
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r 
‘mates, between four and five hundred thousand souls. 


It is divided into the following eight sects, viz. Greeks, 
Greek-Catholics; Maronites ; Stiveia des or Jacobites, 
Syrian. Catholics: Aneieiiians: Armenian-Gathobies® 
Latins. 


GREEKS. _* 


The most numerous of all the Christian sects are 
the Greeks. They are so called in Syria, merely 
because of their professing the Greek faith, and 
belonging to the Greek church. There are now no 
traces, either in their spoken language nor in the 
language of their public services, of any national 
affinity with the Greek people. They are Arabs, like 

ie other Arabs of the country. Nor, on the other 
_ hand, are there any indications of a Syriac origin in 
any part; with the single exception of Ma’lila and its 
vicinity, on WEE banon, north of Damascus. In 
region, the dialect now spoken, as well as the 
a caren long since indeed disused, show 
that the inhabitants are originally of the Gynisc race. 
With this exception, the language of the Greek 
_ Christians of Syria, both as spoken and as used in 
their churches, is Arabic. 
_ ‘The spoken Arabic differs so little from the lan- 
guage of books, that all books written in a plain 
style, are intelligible to the common people.’ Hence 
it will be seen, that these Christians enjoy the great 
privilege, of having their religious worship conducted 
in a language which they understand,—a privilege 
denied to those of the same church, walio a 





Greek tongue, and to every other Chris: ian sect 


indeed in Western Asia, except their countrymen and 
relatives, the Greek-Catholies. Perhaps, however, it 


1) This important remark is has had the very best opportunities 
from the pen of Mr. Smith, who of forming a correct judgment. 
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should be added, that their chardhAbooke contain.” 
many ‘intranslated technical terms, from the Greek ; 
and that on particular occasions, or for the sake rot 
variety, certain portions of the service, or even the 
whole service, is sometimes said in Gress 

~ This is most frequently the case, when the high 
clergy officiate. It is an important fact, that nearly 
if not quite all the bishops of this sect, are Greeks by 
birth, and foreigners in the country ;—a circumstance 
which shows how great an influence the see of Con- 
stantinople exerts, in the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Syria. It is a fact to be lamented. These bishops 
rarely learn to speak the Arabic language well; of 
course they cannot preach; and their medium of — 
intercourse with the people in conversation is very 
imperfect. There naturally fails to take place that _ 
unity of national feeling between the jbishopts and his 
flock, which might lead to national improvement, 
éusecially’ in education. A Greek bishop from abroad, 
able only to stammer Arabic, and perhaps not read. 
ing-it at all, and regarding it only as a barbarous 


dialect, (a feelin which is inherent in almost every 
ma Greek by birth,) cannot be expected to take much 
interest in promoting a system of national education 


among his flock. It is a natural result, though not 
arising exclusively from the cause here brought to— | 
view, that nothing of the kind is done. If a bishop . 
thinks of cstublligkdtve a school, as the object of his — 
own particular patronage, it will be a school for 
teaching Greek, ancient or modern; and generally 
the apparent ruling motive, even for. gnch a step, will 
be, that he may have Seu him a sufficient number 
of persons acquainted with the Greek, to assist him, 
“ae he > performs the services of the church in that 
tong gue. 

There exists, in the whole country, no school for 


e 
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the edgcation of the Greek clergy. The parish 


‘priests are taken from the ranks of the common 


people, with no other preparation for their sacred 
office, than the ceremony of ordination. They are 
generally selected, each by the parish which he is to 


_ serve, from among themselves; and the usual ordi- 


nation-fee to the bishop, matala fails to secure the 
administration of that rite, according to their wishes. 
These priests are universally married, and differ not 
in character from the rest of the people; frequently 
occupying themselves with the same handiwork, from 
which they obtained their livelihood before assuming 
the ecclesiastical character. They are often the 


~ schoolmasters of their villages; if that can be called 










a school, which consists of some half a dozen boys 
comin; torcther at irregular hours, and bawling over 
their lessons » Tight or wrong, while their master is 


engaged in working at his trade! 

The e doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek church 
n Syria, are the same as in other countries; and 
therefore need not be described here. 

In its ecclesiastical organization, the Greek church 


in Syria is divided into the two patriarchal dioceses of _ 
Antioch and Jerusalem; an arrangement. which has" 


existed ever since the fifth century.” These are, 
nominally, both independent of the Greek patriareli 


_ of Constantinople; but are really, to a great extent, 


under his control. 

The head of the diocese’ of Antioch, is ordinarily 
styled “ Patriarch of Antioch and of all the East,” 
and on certain occasions, more fully, “ Patriarch of An- 
tioch, Syria, Cilicia, and all the East.” The Syrian 
bishoprics under his jurisdiction are the following : I. 
Beirdi, which is the. largest ; and its occupant is styled 


1) See the description of Rater 2) See Vol. Il. pp. 23, 24. 
Arab schoolmaster, Vol. II. p. 1 
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also “ Bishop of Phenicia on the coast.” 2. Tripolis — 


| (Tarabulus). 3. Akkar. 4. Laodicea (el-Ladikiyeh). 


Mo'lila. 8. Tyre, including Hasbeiya and Rasheiya.’ = 


5. Hamah. 6. Hums (Emessa). 7. Saidandya E. 


Aleppo formerly belonged also to the patriarchate of 
Antioch. But it was severed from it not many years — 
ago, on occasion of a dissension between the Greeks , 
and Greek-Catholics of that city ; and has ever since — 
remained under the immediate ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of Constantinople. The Patriarch of Antioch 
usually resides at Damascus; and from this circum- 
stance is ordinarily spoken of by the people, as the 
Patriarch of Damascus. He also is a Greek by birth. 
The jurisdiction of the patriarchate of Jerusalem be- 
gins at ’Akka, and extends over the whole of Palestine, 
both west and east of the Jordan. The following are 
the bishoprics subject to it: 1. Nazareth. 2.’ Akka. 3. 
Lydda. 4. Gaza. 5. Sebaste. 6. Nabulus. '7. Phila- 
delphia (es-Salt). 8. Petra (Kerak). Of these bishops, 
only the bishop of ’Akka resides within his own see; all — 


_ the rest remain shut up in the convents at Jerusalem. 


The patriarch himself is also a non-resident, living at 
Constantinople; and never, so far as we could learn, 


visiting his diocese. His place is represented, and the 


business of the patriarchate transacted, by a board of 
bishops (Wakils) at Jerusalem? 
«. 
GREEK-CATHOLICS. 


f 


The sect of Greek-Catholics had its origin in a 
secession from the Greek church in Syria; which was 
brought about by Roman Catholic influence, not far 
from a century ago. Until recently, this sect existed 
only in Syria; but has now extended itself into Egypt. 

3 th lee eae Greeks, bishop ay ee sole ah 


a 


‘Sine xvi GREEK-CATHOLICS, ABT 


“The Greeks who have elsewhere submitted themselves 
to the pope, have generally become amalgamated with — 
‘ he Latin church. The Greek-Catholics of Syria, on 
the contrary, are a sect by themselves, constituting 
“an oriental papal church. They take indeed the oc- 
cidental view of the procession of the Holy Spirit, be- 
lieve in purgatory and the pope, eat fish in lent, and 
keep a smaller number of fasting days nats the 
Greeks; but otherwise, they suhiesed themselves to 
few changes: in passing from one jurisdiction to the 
other. They still enjoy the same privilege as their 
countrymen of the Greek church, in having their reli- 
gious services performed in their native Arabic tongue. 
They observe the oriental calendar; receive the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, in both kinds, as formerly ; 
and their priests are still allowed to marry. ‘This, 
_ however, is not done so universally, as among the 
\rab-Greek clergy. . 
They have long had their own patriarch; but 
‘ until the country came under the more tolerant gov-_ 
ernment of Egypt, he uniformly resided in Mount 
Lebanon; where the local authorities have, for many 
years, been under papal influence. He has now re- 
moved to Damascus; was fully acknowledged by the 
Egyptian government; and has extended his diocese 
into Egypt. The high clergy of this sect are mostly 
Arabs by birth, and at the same time educated at 
Rome. They thus unite a natural attachment to 
their countrymen, with some degree of European cul- 
tivation; and the result is a certain elevation of their 
sect. ‘The patriarch has also established a college, 
for teaching different languages and branches of sci- 
ence; which however seems, as yet, to have accom- 
plished very little. so 


1) While in Cairo I once atien- _ olics in company with Messrs. Lie- 
ded the service of the Greek Cath- der and Smith, where the patriarch 


Vou. 58 
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The a) e a a large proportion of the most 
enterprising and wealthy Christians in Syria, and pos- 
sesses great ‘influence. Especially do its members 
occupy more than their due proportion of offices under 
the government. Some of them were now in high fa- _ 
vour ; and this secured for the sect, at the present time, _ 
Brea consideration. — vitae’ Ripe 

A convent belonging to the Greek- Catholiea* at 
esh-Shuweir in Mount Lebanon, has for many years 
possessed an Arabic printing-press ; which supplies 
their own church, and also the Greeks, with most of 
their church pooke? 


MARONITES. 


The sect of the Maronites furnishes decisive evi- 
dence of a Syriac origin. Its ecclesiastical language 
is wholly Syriac; though none now undetstant it, 
except as a learned language. ‘The Maronites also 
not unfrequently write Arabic in the Syriac charac- 
ter” They acknowledge no affinity with any other 
sect in the country, except through a common rela- 
tionship to the pope. They are disposed to be exclu- 
sive, and also conceited in the idea of their unparal- 
leled orthodoxy; and are not much liked by their 
neighbours, even of the papal church; being BaP tae 
accused of narrow-mindedness. 

‘The Maronites are characterized by an almost 


was present, conducted the service, 
and afterwards preached a sermon. 
All wag in Arabic. The room was 
small and crowded; the people 
stood and listened attentively to 
the discourse; but on a motion of 
the hand by the patriarch, all 
squatted down upon their feet, 
He was a man of noble mien; his 
manner dignified, full of gesture, 
and impressive. "His sermon, ac- 
cording to the judgment of my 
~ companions, was well-ordered, lo- 
gical, full of good sense and prac- 


tical force. pide, the origin of this 
sect, see Smith and Dwight’s Res. 
in Armenia, I. pp. 61, 62. 

1) This is the celebrated press 
of* the convent Mar Ydhanna, 
which has been in operation ever 
since A. D.. 1733.. See Volney’s 
account of the press and the books 
printed, Voyage Vol. II. pp. 174- 
184. Schnurrer Bibliotheca Ara- 
bica, p. 379, seq. 

2) See also Burckhardt’s Tray- 
els p. 22. 
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unequalled devotedness to the see of Rome, and the 
most. implicit obedience to their prie sts, it may be 
doubted, whether there is to be found, arywhere, a 
people ‘abe have so sincere and deep a reverence for 





_ the pope, as the Maronites of Syria. Yet they have — 


heir own distinct church establishment; and also 
some usages which are not tolerated in the papal 
church in Europe. ‘They follow indeed the occidental 
calendar ; observe the same rules of fasting as the Eu- 
ropean papists ; and celebrate in the same manner the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper. But they have some 
saints of their own, and especially their patron saint, 
Mar Marén, not elsewhere acknowledged in the papal 
church. And every candidate for fie: priesthood, who 
is not already under the vow of celibacy, is allowed 
to marry before ordination; so that most of their par- 
ish clergy are actually ridged men. They have 
- many bishops; and at their head a pansy who 
styles himself “Patriarch of Antioch.” His usual 
residence is the convent of Kandbin, on Mount Leb- 
anon back of 'Tripolis. 

They are found in cities and large towns, as far 
north as Aleppo, and as far south as Nazareth. But 
they are at home, as cultivators of the soil, only in 
Mount Lebanon; unless with very few exceptions. 
This mountain they inhabit, more or less, throughout 
its whole range, from its northern end above 'Tripolis 
to the region of Safed. But their strong-hold is Kes- 
- rawan, a district separated from that of Metn on the 
South by Nahr el-Kelb, and bounded on the North 
by the district of Febeil Of this tract they are al- 
most the only inhabitants. ‘Throughout the whole of 
-the country governed by the Emir Beshir, they are 
‘more numerous than any other sect. ‘The balance of 
‘power, which was formerly kept up between them 
and the Druzes, is now entirely destroyed; the latter 


a 
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having become far inferior in numbers and strength. 
This is the result of the conversion of the ruling fam- 
ily of Emirs, the house of Shehab, who were formerly 
Muslims, to the Maronite faith. Their example had 
great influence; and has been followed by the two 
largest branches of another family of Emirs of Druze 
origin; so that now almost all the highest nobility of 
the mountain are Maronites.! 4 + rifts 

In the elementary instruction of the common peo- 
ple, the Maronites are quite as deficient as the other 
Christian sects in the country. But for a select num- 
ber, and especially for clerical candidates, the patri- 
arch has established a college at.’Ain Warkah in 
Kesrawan, which takes a higher stand than any other 
Similar establishment in Syria. It deserves great 
praise, for the thorough manner in which it initiates at 
least some of its pupils, into the knowledge of their 
native Arabic tongue. They also study Syriac, Latin, 
and Italian? 


a 


SYRIANS OR JACOBITES. 


The same evidence of a Syriac origin, which ex- 
ists in the case of the Maronites, is found also among 
the Jacobites. Though they now speak in Syria only 
Arabic, yet their church-service is in Syriac.. Indeed, 
the common name, by which they are known in the 
country, is simply Suridn, that is, Syrians. The epi- 


1) For the history and charac- 


ter of the Maronites, see Le Quien 
Oriens Chr. III. pp. 1-100. Nie- 
buhr Reisebeschr. II. pp. 425, seq. 
455, seq. Volney Voyage II. p.8, 
seq. Paris 1787. Schnurrer de Ec- 
clesia Maronitica, 2 Progr. Tubing. 
1809 ; also German in Staudlin and 
Tzschirner’s Archiv fiir Kirchen- 
gesch.I.1. Schnurrer Bibl. Arab. 
. 309, seq. Gesenius Notes on 
urckhardt p. 492. 


2) See more on this school in 
Burckhardt’s Travels p. 185.— 
Seetzen and Burckhardt mention 
also the Maronite printing-press at 
the convent of Kasheiya three 
hours from Kandbin, where their 
church-books in the Syriac lan- 
guage were printed. It was es- 
tablished in A. D. 1802. Seetzen 
in Zach’s Mon. Corr, XIII. p. 553. 
Burckhardt p. 22. 
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thet Jacobite it is not acinar to add; as there are 
in the country no Syrians of the oxthode Greek rite 
from whom it is necessary to distinguish them; (though 
at Ma’ldla and in its vicinity there probably existed 
such a community not many generations ago;) and 
the seceders to the peel church, are suifieseotla desig- 
nated by the term ‘atholics. 

wumber of the Jacobites in Syria is very 
. A few families in Damascus and in Nebk, the 
village of Stidiid,’ and a part of the village of Kur- 
yetein, a small community in Hums, with a few scat- 
tered individuals in two or three neighbouring villages, 
a similar community in Hamah and probably a smaller 
one in Aleppo, constitute nearly or quite the whole 
amount of the sect. 

They are subject to the Jacobite patriarch, who 
resides in Mesopotamia; and from him they receive 
their bishops. One of these latter has his residence 
at the convent of Mar Miisa near Nebk. ‘The Jacob- 
ites are looked upon by all other sects in the! country 
as heretics; and as such, and because they are few 
and poor, they are generally despised. 







SYRIAN-CATHOLICS. 


The Syrian-Catholics bear the same relation to 
the Jacobites, as the Greek-Catholics do to the Greek 
church. They are Romish converts, who still retain 
the oriental rite and the use of Syriac in. their 
churches. tiie | 

1) The large village f Siidiid 


lies in the desert east of the road 
from Damascus to Hums. To 


tremity of the Promised Land; 
Num. xxxiv. 8. Ezek. xlvii. 1b6.— 
The ancient Riblah mentioned in 


reach it, my companion left the 
great Foad at Deir ’Atiyeh north 
of en-Nebk, from which Sidiid is a 
short day’s journey; and then fell 
into the same road again at Hasya. 
In the name Siidiid we may recog- 
nise the Zedad (77x) of the Old 


Testament, on the northern ex- 


the same connection and elsewhere, 
is found again in the present Rib- 
leh, a village ten or twelve hours 
S. 8. W. of Hums on the river el- 


*Asy (Orontes), in the northern 
art of the great valley el-Buka’a. 
um. xxxiv. 11. 2 Kings xxiii. 33. 

xxv..6, etc. See App. pp. 161, 172. 
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The community in Aleppo has long existed in its 
present relation to the pope. But the Syrian-Catho- 
lics of Damascus and of Rasheiya in J: ebel esh- Sheikh, 
are recent converts. Except in these places, there 
are not known to be any other communities of 
sect among the people of Syria. In Mount Lebanon, 
however, there are two or three small convents in- 
habited by Syrian-Catholic monks. 


? 


ARMENIANS. 


The Armenians in Syria are properly to be re- 
garded as foreigners. Yet they have been there so 
long, that the country has become their home; and 
they must not be overlooked in speaking of the native 
Christian sects. 'They are found only as merchants 
and mechanics in cities and large towns; and nowhere 
as cultivators of the soil. ‘Their character, religious, 
intellectual, and national, is the same as elsewhere. 
and need not be described. Their number is Hees 
small. 

Their ecclesiastical establishment is distinct from 
that of Constantinople. At their head is a patriarch, 
who is styled “ Patriarch of Jerusalem,” and whose 
diocese embraces also Egypt.! 


ae 
ARMENIAN-CATHOLICS., 


These are seceders from the Armenians to the 
papal church; as the Greek-Catholics are from the 
Greek church. Like them, too, the Armenian-Catho- 
lics still adhere to the cic rite, and have changed 
few of their original ceremonies or dogmas. They 
are few in number; but have their patriarch, who 
resides in a convent a Bzummiar, on Mount Lebanon? 
It is worthy of remark, that this patriarchate existed 


1) See more respecting this pa- 2) See Burckhardt’ i 
triarch in. Smith and Dwight’s Re- Syria etc. eigen aes 


searches in Armenia, I. pp. 40, 62. 
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here under the protection of the government of this 
mountain, lon before the sect was acknowledged 


Pop rh atriarch: at Constantinople. 
cs eee = wer: 
ee LATINS. 
“Native Roman Catholics, of the occidental rite, are 
very few in Syria. 'They exist only in connection 
with the convents of the Terra Santa at Jerusalem, 
_ Bethlehem, St. John in the Desert, Nazareth, and 
~ perhaps a few other places. ‘They are écelésiagmeally 
dependent on the convents, and form parishes under 
the immediate charge of the monks. Their language 
is Arabic, like that of all the other native inhabitants 
of the country. 

There are also Latins at Aleppo; but whether 


_ of native or foreign descent, was not known. 


CONVENTS. 


Convents of native monks are very rare in Syria, 
except in the district of Mount Lebanon. Besides 
the Jacobite convent at Mar Mtisa near Nebk, and 
the Greek convents of Saidanaya, and of Mar Jirjis 
north of T'ripolis, there is hardly another known to 


_ be inhabited by natives. All the convents in and 


around Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Ramleh, Yafa, and in 
other cities, whether Greek, Armenian, or Latin, 
belong entirely to foreigners, and are occupied by 
them. 

But while such is the case with the other parts 
of Syria, one of the most remarkable features of 
Mount Lebanon, is its multitude of convents. They 
are seen perched upon its rocks and scattered over its 
sides in every direction; even a glance at the map is 
sufficient to excite astonishment. While monasticism 
has declined, and almost gone out of date, in so many 
other countries; it continues here to flourish in its 
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pristine vigour, if not in its pristine spirit. ‘The nu- 
merous convents are many of them small establish- 
ments; but they are well filled with monks, and 
abundantly endowed. ‘There are also convents of 
nuns. The greatest number belong to the Maronites ;* 
but all the other sects above mentioned, excepting 
the Jacobites, have each at least one convent, and 
most of them several. 

, ah be 
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‘ir om "’ PROTESTANTS. 


Protestants do not exist in Syria as a native sect, 
nor in any other part of the Turkish empire ; nor are 
they, as such, tolerated. ‘The government recognises 
and tolerates certain known sects of Christians; and 
the members of these, are allowed to transfer their 
relations from one sect to another, whenever they may 
choose. But Protestants are not among these sects ; 
and therefore no one is legally allowed to profess 
Protestantism. It is by the operation of this principle 
of the Turkish government, and by this alone, that 
the rise of Protestantism in Syria is checked. Very 
many persons, from time to time, show a strong dis- 
position to throw off the domination of their priests, 
and claim their right to the liberty of the Gospel. 
Probably at one time, (A. D. 1839,) nearly the whole 
nation of the Druzes would have declared themselves 


- Protestants, and put themselves under Protestant 


instruction, could they have had secured to them, in 
that profession, the same rights as are enjoyed by the 
other Christian sects. 

That England, while she has so deep a political 
interest in all that concerns the Turkish empire, 
should remain indifferent to this state of things in 


“ 1) The Maronite convent of Ka- ready the seat of the patriarch be- 
nobin is said to have been built by fore A.D. 1445. See Le Quien 
Theodosius the Great, and was al- Oriens Chr. III. p. 63. 
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Syria, is a matter of surprise.'| France has long been 
the acknowledged protector of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in the same empire; and the followers of 
that faith find in her a watehful and efficient patron; 
quite as efficient since the revolution of July, as 
before. 'The consequence is, that wherever there are 
Roman Catholics, France has interested partisans; 
and were she to land troops in Syria to-morrow, 
every Roman Catholic would receive them with open 
arms, including the whole Maronite nation, now armed 
and powerful. In the members of the Gecer church, 
still more numerous, but not now armed, the Russians 
have even warmer partisans. In Syria, the famed 
power of Russia is their boast; and though this feel- 
ing is carefully concealed from the Muslims, and 
would not be expressed to an Englishman, it often 
amounts almost to. enthusiasm. Hence, wherever 
Russia sends her agents, they find confidential friends 
and informants; and were she to invade the country, 
thousands would give her troops a hearty welcome. 

But where are England’s partisans in any part of 
Turkey ? Nota single sect, be it ever so small, looks 
to her as its natural piiiiian, Her wealth and her 
power are indeed admired; her citizens, wherever 
they travel, are respected; aa the native Christians 
of every sect, when groaning under oppression, would 
welcome a government established by her, as a relief. 
Yet in this, they would not be drawn by any positive 
attachment, but forced by a desire to escape from suf- 
fering. England has no party in Syria bound to her 
by any direct tie. 

Far different would be the case, did there exist in 
Syria a sect of Protestant Pristine: There is no 


1) The following remarks were’ lution and reversion of Syria to 
first penned in A. D. 1839; butI the immediate authority of the Sul- 
donot perceive that the recent revo- tan, detract at all from their force. 
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other Protestant power to whom such a sect could 
look for protection, nor would they wish to look else- 
where; for England’s protection, whenever granted, 
is known to be more efficient than any other. ‘To se- 
cure the existence of such a sect, the English govern- 
ment needs to take but a single step, and that unat- 
tended by difficulty or danger. It needs simply to ob- 
tain, for native Protestants, the same acknowledgment 
and rights, that are granted to other acknowledged 
Christian sects. Such a request, earnestly made, the 
Turkish government could not refuse. And were it 
done, but few years would probably elapse, before 
many in Syria would bear the Protestant name ; and, 
it is hoped, would also be sincere and cordial adherents 
of the Protestant faith. : 


II. .MunamMMepANS AND OTHER SEcTs. 


_ Tadd here merely the names of the other religious 
sects in Palestine and Western Syria, not Christians. 

~The Muhammedans, who constitute the lords of 
the country and the mass of the population, are Sun- 
nites of the orthodox faith, and require no description. 

The Metdwileh (Sing. Mutawaly) have their chief 
seat in the district Belad Besharah, and the Vicinity, 
and have been already noticed. They are of the sect 
of Aly, and their faith is kindred to that of the Shiites 
(Shi’ah), the Muhammedans of Persia; but they are 
here regarded as heretics. 

The Druzes (ed-Deriz, Sing. ed-Derazy) are at 
home upon Mount Lebanon; but dwell also as far 
south as the district of el-Jebel west of Safed, in 
some parts of Hauran, and around Damascus. They 


were formerly masters of the country of Mount Leba- 
1) Sale’s Koran, Prelim. Dise. age IL p. 77, seq. Paris 1787. 


c. VIII. Niebuhr Reisebeschr. IT. See al 
‘p. 270, seq. 426, seq. Volney Voy- i ~ she pp. 373, 374, 376. 
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non and the adjacent coast; but are now surpassed in 
numbers and power by the Maronites, as already de- 
scribed. ‘The Druzes appear to have sprung up out 
of one of the many Muhammedan sects (the Karma- 
thians) of the centuries before the crusades; and the 
insane Hakim, Khalif of Egypt, is regarded as their 
deity.’ The Druzes keep their religious tenets and 
practices secret; though they have formerly professed 
themselves to be Muhammedans. Nota few of their 
books, however, containing the dogmas of their reli- 
gion, have found their way by the fortune of war, or 
other chances, to the libraries of Euro e, particularly 
to Rome and Paris; and from these Di Ss r compiled 
his work upon this nepple, the last publis ed produc- 






tion of his long and learned career. In the course of 


? 


the insurrection of 1838, many of thelr t books were 
also seized by the Egyptians; one or two ¢ of wh 
were purchased by the missionai i sat Beirdtt, and 






others are said to have reached Europe. After he . 


return of Vee ae the Druzes came in Bo alaat to put 
though 





the motive att e moment was ipestian politic 
had it bee possible to take proper iy of the 
it might probably have resulted in an ex- 
tensive and Praeficial change in their relations.” 





The Wusairiyeh’ are also regarded as the offspring — 
of one of the early Muhammedan sects, probably the — 


Karmathians. They too keep their religion a secret ; 


and often conform externally to the faith of those by — 


whom they are surrounded, whether Mussulmans or 
Christians. Their chief seat is the range of mountains 


1) See Vol. II. p. 45. 
2) On the Druzes, see espec 
ly: De Sacy Expose de la | 


gion des Druzes, etc. 2 Tor : 
ris 1838. 8vo. Also Niebuhr Reise- 3) Usually called Ansairiyeh, by 
beschr. II. p. 428, seq. Volney 8 ei corruption. 
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Voyage II. p. 37, seq. Par. 1787. 
ial Bur chardt’s Travels pp. 193-205. 
ext Sad Notes on Burckhardt pp. 
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extending on the North of Mount Lebanon towards 
Antioch; which takes from them the name of Jebel 
en-Nusairiyeh; but they are found scattered in vil- 
lages, as far south as the vicinity of Baniaés. The ac- 
counts respecting them are as yet very imperfect.’ 

The /smaelites (Isma’iliyeh) were originally a reli- 
gious-political subdivision of the Shiites (Shi’ah); and 
are now the comparatively feeble remains of the peo- 
ple, who became too well known in the time of the 
crusades, under the name of the Assassins. They like- 
wise possess a secret mystical religion; and still have 
their chief seat, as formerly, in the castle of Masyad 
or Masyaf, on the mountains west of Hamah.’ 


1) See Barhebr. Chron. Syr. p. 
173. Assemani Biblioth. Oriental. 
Tom. II. p. 318, where an account 
of their origin is given. Pococke 
Spec. Hist. Arab. Ed. 1. pp. 25, 
265. Maundrell, under March 4th. 
Niebuhr Reisebeschr. II. p. 439, 
seq. Volney Voyage II. p. 1, seq. 
Burckhardt’s Travels pp. 151, 155, 
seq. Gesenius’ Notes on Burck- 
hardt p.517.—This people was vis- 
ited in 1840 by the Rev. Mr. 
Thomson of Beirfit; whose report, 
however, adds little to our previous 
information respecting them. See 


the Missionary Herald for Feb. and 
March 1841. - 

2) See Von Hammer’s Gesch. 
der Assassinen, Stuttg. 1818. Wil- 
ken Gesch. der Kr. Il. p. 240, seq. 
Quatremére Notice Historique sur 
les Ismaéliens, in Fundgr. des Ori- 
ents IV. p. 339, seq. Also Niebuhr 
Reisebeschr. II. p. 444, seq. Burck- 
hardt’s Travels p. 150, seq. Gese- 
nius’ Notes on Burckhardt p. 514~ 
517,—Abulfed. Tab. Syr. p. 20. 
Schultens Index in Vit. Salad. art. 
Masiata. te 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Nore XL. Page 48. 


Iminzrartes. In April, 1835, the Rev. Mr. Smith made a jour- 
ney from Beirtt along the coast to Yafa, and thence to Jerusalem. 
There were ladies in the party, and they travelled leisurely. The 
following Nos. 1 and 2, are from imperfect notes of that Journey. 
No. 3 is from the Rey. Mr. Lanneau, drawn up from his own 
notes; and gives the usual rate between Jerusalem and Yafa. In. 
comparing Nos. 2 and 3 the leisure travelling of one party must 
be taken into account; as well as the fact, that in one case the 
direction of the journey was up the mountain, and in the other 
down. 





1. From ’Akka to Yafa. te 
Bin, stag Hein, 
From ’Akka River Zirka 1 40 
River Na’man 20 | Kaisariyeh we Dee 35 
“  el-Mukitta’ 2 15 | Ariver , 5D 
i 30 | River Abu Zabtira 1 50 
1 Mikhalid : a 
3 20 | A brook [Nahr Arstf] 1 50 
1 40 | el-Haram 2 40 
45 | Nahrel-’Aujeh[or Betras] 3 05 
River Belka Yafa 05 
2. From Yafa to Jerusalem. 
H. m. H. m 
From Yafa Kubab, on the first hills 2 
Yasir 1 Latrén, foot of Wady’Aly 1. 
A village 1 Saris, top of the mountain 2 30 
Ludd 1 35 Kuryet el-’Enab, in re 40 
er-Ramleh 45 | Jerusalem 3 30 
3. From Jerusalem to Yafa. 
By i: H. m, 
From Jerusalem Kubab 1 
Kiulonieh 1 30 | Ramleh 2 
_ Kuryet el-’Enab 1 30 | Strafend 30 
Saris 1 _| Beit Dejan 1| 
Bab el-Wady 1 Yastr— 30 | 
Latrén 1 Vata. ae 


, 
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Nore XLI. Page 159. 

Caparcotia, Kefr Kid. Carolus & St. Paulo makes Caparcotia 
to have been a bishopric of Palaestina Secunda; Geogr. p. 307. 
Amst. 1711. fol. This isan error. Among the signatures at the 
Synod of Jerusalem A. D. 536, appears the name of Anuyre.os 
énioxonos Xapuxyafeor, which in the Latin reads ‘Demetrius 
episcopus Chartnianus, vel Carpathenus.” For this, the author, 
above named proposes to read Caparcotenus ; and thus makes out 


a new bishopric, instead of the Charac Moab of the Greek. See 


‘Labb. Concil. V. col. 283. Harduin Concil. II. col. 1418. Le Quien 
Oriens Chr. III. p. 718. 

The Reviewer of Raumer’s Palaestina in the Minchner Ge- 
lehrte Anzeigen, Dec. 1836, No. 243, col. 911, 912, suggests, that 
this Caparcotia is probably the same place which afterwards 
‘was called Maximianopolis, an episcopal city of Palaestina Se- 
cunda. See Reland Pal. p. 215, 220, 891. Le Quien Oriens Chr. III. 
p- 703.. The latter city seems to have perished before the Mu- 
hammedan conquest; as the name is not found in the later Latin 
Notitiae. According to Jerome, it occupied the place of the 
ancient Hadad-rimmon, and stood in the plain of Megiddo, not 
far from Jezreel. Hieron. Comm. in Zech. xii. 11, “‘Adadremmon 
urbs est juxta Jezraélem,—et hodie vocatur Maximianopolis in 
campo Mageddon.” Id. Comm. in Hos. i. 5, “Supra diximus 
Jezraélem, quae nunc juxta Maximianopolim est.’’—It follows from 
these passages, that Maximianopolis lay in the plain of Megiddo; 
which was apparently a portion of the great plain around the city 
Megiddo. Now we shall have occasion to see afterwards, that 
the ancient Megiddo was probably the same as the later Legio, 
which too is assumed by the Reviewer; and therefore the site 
of Maximianopolis is to be sought in the vicinity of the present 
Lejjtn. This position is remote from Kefr Kad, and inconsistent 
“with the identity of the two places. 

The Reviewer endeavours to support his suggestion by the 
circumstance, that Caparcotia was an episcopal city, the name — 
of which disappears after that of Maximianopolis was adopted. 
But we have seen above that the former never was the seat of a 
bishop.—He finds also another ground of support in the fact, that 


_. the Bordeaux pilgrim, in passing from Caesarea to Scythopolis, 
‘ does not mention Caparcotia, but has Maximianopolis about 
_ midway. The Peutinger Tables have from Caesarea to Caparco- 
tia 28 m. p. and thence to Scythopolis 24 m. p. or in all 52 Roman 
miles. The Itin. Hieros. gives from Caesarea to Maximianopolis 
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20m. p. thence to Stradela (Jezreel) 10 m. p. and thence to Scy- 


thopolis 12 m. p. in all 42 Roman miles, Here then is a differ- 
ence of 10 miles in the whole distance. The Reviewer, taking it 
for granted that the road in both cases is the same, assumes an 
error of 8 miles in the Tables between Caesarea and Caparcotia ; 
and thus endeavours to make out the identity of the latter with 
the Maximianopolis of the pilgrim. 

A much simpler explanation, as it seems to me, lies in 
the probable fact, that the specifications of the Tables and of 
the Itin. Hieros. refer to different routes. Assuming, as above, — 
the site of Maximianopolis near el-Lejjin, the pilgrim passed into — 
the great plain near the latter place by the usual route ; and then 
had from Maximianopolis to Stradela (Jezreel, Zer’in) ten miles. 
This accords well with the present distance between el-Lejjin 
and Zer’in, which was said to be about 3+ hours; and this would 
be the direct and shortest road between Caesarea and Scythopolis. 
But the route by Kefr Kid, as appears from an inspection of the 
maps, would necessarily include a circuit southwards ; since that 
place lies considerably south of the latitude of Caesarea; and the 
road would then naturally pass near Jenin, and so over Mount 
Gilboa, far on the right of Jezreel. The circuit would probably 
be nearly or quite enough, to account for the specified difference 
of ten Roman miles. 

I must confess, therefore, that I see no ground for supposing 
Caparcotia and Maximianopolis to have been identical. All the 
evidence we have, seems to show the contrary. Add too the 
fact, that J erome says, Maximianopolis was the same as the 
ancient Hadad-rimmon, and gives no hint of its having borne the 


‘name of Caparcotia. 





Nore XLII. Page 322. 


EarTHQuakE at Sarep. The following is the Report of Mr. 
Thomson mentioned in the Text, so far as it relates to Safed. He 
reached that place on the 18th of Jan. 1837. The earthquake took 
place on the Ist of the same month. See Missionary Herald for 
Nov. 1837, p. 436, seq. 

“ Just before we began to ascend the mountain of Safed, we 
met our consular agent of Sidon, returning home with his widowed 
sister. His brother-in-law, a rich merchant of Safed, had been — 
buried up to his neck by the ruins of his fallen house, and in that 


awful condition remained several days, begging and calling for 
help, and at last died before any one was found to assist him! ! As 
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we ascended the steep mountain, we saw several dreadful rents 
and cracks in the earth and rocks, giving painful indications of 
what might be expected above. Butall anticipations were utterly 
confounded, when the reality burst upon our sight. 

“Up to this moment I had refused to credit the accounts; but 
one frightful glance convinced me, that it was not in the power of 
language to overstate sucha ruin. Suffice it to say that this great 
town, which seemed to me like a bee-hive four years ago, and was 
still more so only eighteen days ago, is now no more. Safed was, 
butisnot. The Jewish portion, containing a population of five or 
six thousand, was built around and upon avery steep mountain ; so 
steep, indeed, is the hill, and so compactly built was the town, 
that the roofs of the lower houses formed the street of the ones 
above, thus rising like a stairway one over another. And thus, 
when the tremendous shock dashed every house to the ground in 
a moment, the first fell upon the second, the second upon the 
third, that on the next, and so on to the end. And this is the 
true cause of the almost unprecedented destruction of life. Some 
of the lower houses are covered to a great depth, with the ruins 
of many others which were above them. From this cause it also 
occurred, that a vast number who were not instantaneously killed, 
perished before they could be dug out ; and some were taken out 
five, six, and one (I was told) seven days after the shock, still 
alive. One solitary man, who had been a husband and a father, 
told me, that he found his wife with one child under her arm, and 
the babe with the breast still in its mouth. He supposed the babe 
had not been killed by the falling ruins, but had died of hunger, 
endeavouring to draw nourishment from the breast of its lifeless 
mother! Parents frequently told me, that they heard the voices 
of their liitle ones crying papa, mamma, fainter and fainter, until 
hushed in death ; while they were either struggling in despair, to 
free themselves, or labouring to remove the fallen timber and 
rocks from their children. ) 

‘““What a dismal spectacle! As far as the eye can reach, 
nothing is seen but one vast chaos of stones and earth, timber and 
boards, tables, chairs, beds, and clothing, mingled in horrible con- 
fusion. Men everywhere at work, worn out and wo-begone, un- 
covering their houses in search of the mangled and putrified 
bodies of departed friends; while here and there, I noticed com- 
panies of two or three each, clambering over the ruins, bearing a 
dreadful load of corruption to the narrow house appointed for all 
living. I covered my face and passed on through the half-living, 
wretched remnants of Safed. Some were weeping in despair, and 
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some laughing in callousness still more distressing. Here an 
old man sat solitary on the wreck of his once crowded house; 
there a child was at play, too young to realize that it had neither 
father nor mother, brother nor relative, in the wide world. They 
flocked around us—husbands that had lost their wives, wives their 
husbands, parents without children, children without parents, 
and not a few left as the solitary remnants of large connections. 
The people were scattered abroad, above and below the ruins, in 
tents of old boards, old carpets, mats, canvass, brush, and earth, 
and not a few dwelling in the open air ; while some poor wretches, 
wounded and bruised, were left among the prostrate buildings, 
every moment exposed to death from the loose rocks around and 
above them. 

“As soon as our tent was pitched, Mr. C. and myself set off 
to visit the wounded. Creeping under a wretched covering, in« 
tended for a tent, the first we came to, we found an emaciated 
young female lying on the ground, covered with the filthiest gar- 
ments lI ever saw. After examining several wounds, all in a state 
of mortification, the poor old creature that was waiting on her 
lifted up the cover of her feet, when a moment’s glance convinced 
me that she could not possibly survive another day. The foot 
had dropped off, and the flesh also, leaving the leg-bone altogether 
bare! Sending some laudanum to relieve the intolerable agony 
of her last hours, we went onto other but equally dreadful scenes. 
Not to shock the feelings by detailing what we saw, I will only 
mention one other case; and I do it to show what immense suf- 
fering these poor people have endured, for the last eighteen days. 
Clambering over a heap of ruins, and entering a low vault by a 
hole, I found eight of the wounded crowded together under a vast 
pile of crumbling rocks. _Some with legs broken in two or three 
places, others so horribly lacerated and swollen as scarcely to re- 
tain the shape of mortals ; while all, left without washing, chang- 
ing bandages, or dressing their wounds, were in such a deplora- 
ble state, as rendered it impossible for us to remain with them 
long enough to do them any good. Although protected by spirits 

_ of camphor, breathing through my handkerchief dipped in it, and 
fortified with a good share of resolution, I was obliged to retreat. 
Convinced, that while in such charnel-houses as this, without air 
but such as would be fatal to the life of a healthy person, no 
medicines would afford relief, we returned to our tent, resolving 
to erect a large temporary shed of boards, broken doors, and 
timber, for the accommodation of the wounded. The remainder of 
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our first day was spent in making preparations for erecting this 
little hospital. 

“Jan. 19th. This has been a very busy day, but still our work 
advanced slowly. We found the greatest difficulty to get boards 
and timber; and when the carpenters came, they were without 
proper tools. In time, however, we got something in the shape 
of saws, axes, nails, and mattocks; and all of us labouring hard, 
before night the result began to appear. The governor visited 
and greatly praised our work, declaring that he had not thought 
such a thing eould have been erected ; and that the government 
had not been able to obtain half so oid a place for its own ac- 
commodation. Some of the wounded were brought and laid down 
before us, long before any part of the slight building was ready 
for their reception ; and are now actually sheltered in it, although 
it is altogether unfinished. After dark, I accompanied the priest, 
to visit the remainder of the Christian population of Safed. They 
were never numerous, and having lost about one half of their 
number, are now crowded into one great tent. Several were 
wounded; to these we gave medicine. Some were orphans, to 
whom we gave clothing ; and the poor people had their neces- 
sities supplied, as well as our limited means would justify. 


Among the survivors is a worthy man, who has long wished to 
_ be connected with us, and i ry whom we have felt much interest. 
He applied about a year r ag go to have his son admitted to our high 


school; but he was then too young. When I left Beirit, it was 
my intention to bring this lad with me on my return, should he 
be alive ; but alas! the aiflicted father has to mourn not only 
his death, but that oe his mother, and of all his beloved family 
but one. 

“The earth sontindes to tremble and shake. There have 
been many slight, and some very violent shocks, since we arrived. 
About three o’clock to-day, while I was on the roof of our build- 
ing nailing down boards, we had a tremendous shock. A cloud 
of dust arose above the falling ruins, and the people all rushed 
out from them in dismay. Many began to pray with loud and 
lamentable cries; and females beat their bare breasts with all 
their strength, and tore their garments in despair. The work- 
men threw down their tools and fled. Soon, however, order was 
restored, and we proceeded as usual. I did not feel this shock, 
owing to the fact that the roof of the shed was shaking all 
the time. Once, however, the jerk was so sudden and violent, as 
to affect my chest and arms precisely like an electric shock. 
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“ Jan. 20th. Having finished our work, collected the wounded, 
distributed medicine and clean bandages for dressing the wounds, 
and hired a native physician to attend the hospital, we left Safed 
about half-past one o’clock P. M. and after a pleasant ride of five 
hours and a half, encamped before the ruins of Tiberias. _ 

“The destruction of life at Tiberias has not been so great, in 
proportion to the population, as at Safed; owing mainly to the 
fact, that Tiberias is built on a level plain, and Safed on the 
doclivity of the mountain. Probably about seve 







ished here, out of a population of twenty-five hundred ; ; 
Safed, four thousand out of five thousand Christians and Jews 
were killed ; and not far from one thousand Misentmhang, 


THE. END. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF WORKS 
ON 


PALESTINE AND MOUNT SINAT. 


Tue following List comprises, with slight exceptions, only 
such works as have been consulted in the preparation of these 
volumes. It is, I believe, nearly if not quite complete, down to 
the time of Breydenbach and Felix Fabriin A. D. 1483. Of the 
works subsequent to that period, only the more important or more 
popular are given. Yet the list even of these is fuller than any 
other extant; though by no means complete. The Royal Library 
at Berlin, which I have had the privilege of using, is rich in this 
department ; and contains a large number of works on Palestine, 
from the sixteenth century and onward, which I have not found 


quoted in any catalogue. True, most of them only repeat each 
vt 


other, and are of little value; as is also the case with many of 


the more modern books of travels. Yet an enumeration of them — 


all, would certainly belong to a catalogue which should claim to 
be complete.-—A full account of some of the earlier travellers 
may be seen in Becxmann’s Literatur der dltern Reisebeschreibungen, 
2 Vols. GOtting. 1808—10. 

The works of Josephus, the chief source next to the Bible for 
the History and Antiquities of Palestine, are in all cases cited after 
the edition of Havercamp, 2 Vols. fol. Amsterd. 1726. The divi- 
sions are the same in the edition of Oberthiir, 3 Vols. 8vo. Leipz. 

“1782—5. The portions of the geographical work of Ptolemy 
(fl. 250), which relate to Palestine, are given in full by Reland, 
Palaestina p. 426, seq. The same is also the case with that part 
of the Tabula Peutingeriana which comprises the Holy Land ; ibid. 
p. 421. This remarkable Table owes its name to Peutinger, a 
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« , 
-scholar and statesman of Augsburg, who was long its possessor. 
It is a rude chart or delineation of the military roads of the Ro- 
man empire, with the distances between the towns, constructed 
not later than the fourth century, and sometimes referred to the 
reign of Theodosius the Great, about A. D. 380. Hence it occa- 
sionally also bears the name of Tabula Theodosiana. Mannert 
and others place its construction under the reign of Alexander ~ 
Severus between A. D. 222 and 235. The present copy, the only 
one known to exist, appears to have been made in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. It is along narrow chart, wound on two rollers, 
one at each end; and is preserved with great care in the Imperial 


. Library at Vienna. Scheyb first published it fully in fac simile, 
ms fol. Vienna 1753; and Mannert again, fol. Lips. 1829. 


“The first of the following Lists includes only works by authors 
Shs had themselves travelled or resided in Palestine, ete. The 


“second comprises geographical descriptions by other writers. 


The year prefixed to a work is the actual date of the journey or 
residence in Palestine. Where this is indefinite, c. for circa is 
added. A star (*) is likewise put before the more important 
works. 


I. Ivmneraries, TRAVELS, ETC. 


_ * ¢. 330—400. Evsrsn er Hieronymt Onomasticon Urbium et 
Locorum S.S. Graece et Lat. ed J. Bonfrerio,fol. Par. 1631, 1639 ; 
also in Hieron. Opp. ed. Martianay Tom. II.—Ed. J. Clerico, fol. 
Amst. 1707, appended to Sanson’s Geogr. Sacra, Reprinted in 
Ugolini Thesaur. Tom. V.—The work of Eusebius was written 
in Greek, and translated into Latin by Jerome with many changes 
and additions. See Text, Vol. I. See. VII, near the beginning. 

The three following Itineraries were published together by 
P. Wesseling, with Notes: in 1 Vol. 4to, Amst. 1735. 

I, Antonini Avcusti Itinerarium ; a mere list-of names and 
distances. The date is not known; but the work is obviously later 
than the Antonines. The portion relating to Palestine is given by 


gree Palaest. p. 416, seq. 


y eat. * 333. Inmnerarium Hrerosonymrranum seu BurDIGALENSE ; j 
from Bourdeaux to Jerusalem. . The date is known by the mention 
(under Constantinople) of the Consuls Zenophilus and Dalmatius. 
Reland has given the names and distances of the places mentioned 
in Palestine ; but not the description of Jerusalem and the vicinity, 
which is important; Palaest. p. 415.—There are earlier editions 






Aj 





in Palestine and elsewhere. The da ot Sean's but the tract 
is assigned by Wesseling to the early part of the reign of Justi- 
nian, c. 530; Prolegom. p. 626. 


III. Hrzrocuis Graw abeevel Graece, a list of places 


*c. 373. Ammonit Monacut Relatio de Sanctis Patribus bar- 
barorum incursione in Monte Sinai et Raithu peremptis, Gr. et Lat. 


in ‘Iilustrium Christi Martyrum lecti Triumphi, ed. F. Combefis, 


Lut. Par. 1660. 8vo. p. 88. 


*c. 400. St. Nixt Mon. Eremtrar Narrationes Stee eaedes 2 


Monachorum Montis Sinai describitur, Gr. et Lat. in ‘Sancti Patris 


Nit Opera quaedam nondum edita, ed. Petro Possino,’ Lut. Par. ‘aA 


1639. 4. Lat. in Acta Sanctor. Jan. Tom. I. p. 953." 

c. 600. Jtinerarium B. Anronint Marrtyris (seu PLACENTINI) — 
ex Museo Menardi, Juliomagi-Andium (Angers) 1640.4, Printed 
from another manuscript in the Acta Sanctorum Maii T. Il. p. x. 
Ugolini Thesaur. Tom. VII.—The date of this Itinerary is uncer- 
tain; but it appears to be later than the time of Justinian (ob. 565) 
and earlier than the Muhammedan conquests. 

*c. 697. Apamnanus (ex Arculfo) de Locis Sanctis Libri II, 
ed. Gretsero, Ingoldst. 1619; reprinted in Gretseri Opp. Tom. IV. 
Ratisb. 1734. Printed also in Mabillon Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bene- 
dict. Saec. II. P. I. p. 499.—Arculfus, a French bishop, return- 
ing from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was cast away upon the 


island of Iona on the western coast of Scotland; where Adam- | 


nanus was then Abbot of the celebrated monastery. The latter 
wrote down this account of Palestine from the relation of Arcul- 
fus; and presented it in A. D. 698 to Alfred, king of Northum- 
berland. The tract of the Venerable Bede de Locis Sanctis, print- 
ed in his works, is merely an abstract of this work of Adamnanus. 
See Beckmann, Vol. II. p. 508, seq. 

c. 765. Sr. Wintreatpt Vita seu Hodoeporicon, containing a 


notice of his pilgrimage to the Holy Land; printed in Caniaii , 


1) There exists a small tract Manuscriptor. Tom. I. p. 665—7. 
ascribed to Eucuerius, bishop of Ugolini Thesaur.'Tom. VII. But 
Lyons inthe 5th century, entitled: | Kucherius apparently was never in 
Epistola ad Faustinum de Situ Palestine; and the tract is drawn 
Judaeae urbisque Hierosolymita- from Josephus, Jerome, and others, 
nae, printed in Labb. Biblioth. nov. and has little intrinsic value. 
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-Thesaur. Monumentor. Eccl. et Hist. ed. Basnage, Tom. II. P. I. 


p- 99, seq. Also in Mabillon Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. Sec. 
TSE. 1p: 865° The latter editor gives the date A. D. 786.— 
St. Willibald was born in England, and became bishop of Eich- 
stiidt in Germany A. D. 742. There exist two recensions of this 
tract, both of which are given by Mabillon. See Brocardus below. 

c. 870. Brrnuarpi (Sapientis Monachi) Itinerarium in Loca 
Sancta, in Mabillon Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. See. HI. P. II. 
p. 523.- Printed also from a MS. in the Cotton Library in “ Re- 
lations des Voyages de Guil. de Rubruk, Bernard le Sage, et Sae- 
wulf, par F. Michel et T. Wright,” 4to. Paris, 1839. p. 201, seq.— 
Mabillon’s copy contains only the very brief Itinerary of Bernard 
and his two companions; that of Michel and Wright gives also 
a more particular account of the sacred places, which is merely 
written out from the tract of Adamnanus, probably by a later 
hand. Bernard relates that he received the benediction of the 
pope Nicholas in the beginning of his journey; doubtless the 
first of that name, who died A. D. 867; for there was no other 
pope Nicholas until A. D. 1059. This justifies the date of A. D. 
870, which is assigned to this Itinerary by William of Malmsbu- 
ry, de Regibus Anglor. cap. 2. See Beckmann, II. p. 518. The 
Cotton and Oxford MSS. give the date erroneously, A. D. 970. 

1096—1125. Furncusran CarNorensis Gesta Peregrinantium 
Francorum cum armis Hierusalem pergentium ; in Bongar’s “Ges- 
ta Dei per Francos,” p. 381. More complete in Du Chesne Scrip- 
tores Francic. Tom. IV. p. 816. Paris 1641.—Fulcher of Char- 
tres, a monk or presbyter, accompanied Robert duke of Norman- 
dy to Palestine in the first crusade, A. D. 1096. His history ex- 
tends from A. D. 1095 to A. D. 1124." 

1102—3. Smwuiri Relatio de Peregrinatione ad HMierosoly- 
mam et Terram Sanctam ; printed for the first time in Michel and 
Wright’s “Relations des Voyages de Guil. de Japeiie ete.” 
Paria’ 1839. 4to, p. 237, seq. 

c. 1125. Danrex (Igoumen) Journey to the Holy Land. Dan- 
iel was a Russian Abbot (Hyotuevos) who visited Palestine in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. His journal is one of the 
earliest documents of the old Slavonic language, and was first 


printed in “Puteshestwia Russkich ludei w tehuja zemli,” or 


1) The histories of Fulcher, count of the many valuable to- 
William of Tyre, and Jacob deVit- pographical Syeed contained in 
ry, areinserted in this list on ac- them. 
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“Travels of the Russians in foreign Lands,” St. Petersburg 


1837. 8. 

*¢. 1150. Ex-Eprist Geographia Universalis, containing an 
account of Palestine about the middle of the twelfth century. 
Extracts in Arabic, Rome 1592. 4to. Madrid 1799. 8vo. French, 
Geographie dEprist, par P. A. Jaubert, Tom. I. Paris 1836. 4to. 
The part which treats of Syria, is printed in Arabic and Latin in 
Rosenmiiller’s Analecta Arabica, P. II. Lips. 1828." 

*1160—73. Benzammy Tuverensis Itinerarium, Travels of 
Benjamin of Tudela, a Spanish Jew. Often printed, e. g. He- 
braice cum Vers. et notis Const.  Empereur, Lugd. Bat. 1633. 8. 
French, Voyages de Rabbi Benjamin etc. par J. P. Buratier, 2 Tom. 
Amst. 1734. 8; also in another version in Bergeron’s V oyages, 
e 1735.4. Eng. Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, Lond. 
. Hebrew and English, by A. Asher, with Notes, 
2 vols. Berlin, 1840. This last is the best edition of all.—Rabbi 
Benjamin has often been reproached as being full of inaccuracies 
and fables, and as never having visited the countries he describes. 
But the former faults are common to the writers of that age; 
and I have found his account of Palestine, so far as it goes, to be 
that of an eye-witness, and quite as accurate and trustworthy, as 
any of the narratives of those days. 

c. 1175—80. R. Peracntz Peregrinatio etc. Heb. et Lat. in 
Wagenseil “ Exercitationes sex Varii Argumenti,” Altorf, 1687. 4. 
Alt. et Norimb. 1719. 4. Hebrew and French, Tour du Monde 
ou Voyages du R. Pethachia, par M. E. Carmoly, Paris 1831. 8.— 
Rabbi Petachia was a Jew of Ratisbon; his Itinerary is of far 
less value than the preceding work of Rabbi Benjamin. 

1175. Geruarni, Friderici I. in Egyptam et Syriam ad Sa- 
ladinum legati, Itinerarium, A.D. 1175; in the “ Chronica Slavo- 
nica Helmoldi et Arnoldi Abbatis Lubicensis,” ed. Bangart, Lub. 
1702.4. p. 516, seq.—Gerhard travelled from Egypt to Damascus 
by way of Sinai and the east side of the Dead Sea, passing 
through Bostra. The Itinerary is inserted by Arnold of Litbeck 
in his Chronicle; it is brief and of little importance. 

* 1182—85. Witiermus (Guit.) Tyrensis Historia Rerum in 
partibus transmarinis gestarum etc. sew Historia Belli Sacre ; 
printed Basel 1549. ib. 1560. ib. 1583. Also in Bongar’s Gesta 
Dei per Francos, Hanov. 1611. fol.—This writer, the chief and. 





1) It is not certain thaf Edrisi description is of too much impor- 
had himself visited Syria, but his tance not to be mentioned here. 
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most important historian of the crusades, was made archbishop 
of Tyre in A. D. 1174. He commenced his history in A. D. 
1182, (see lib. [. 3,) and brought it down in twenty-two books 
from the commencement of the crusades to the raising of the 
siege of Kerak by Saladin, A. D. 1184. This work contains 
many valuable topographical notices. 

1185. Joannes Puocas de Locis Sanctis etc. Gr. et Lat. in the 
Symmikta of Leo Allatius, Colon. Agr. 1653. 8. Venet. 1733. fol. 
The Latin version is also printed in the Acta Sanctorum, Maii 
Tom. II. p. i—Phocas was a Cretan by birth, and lived as a 
monk in Patmos. He makes no allusion to the crusaders. The 
above date is that assigned by L. Allatius. 

*c. 1200. Bonarppin Vita et Res gesta Saladini, Arab. et » Lat, 
ed. A. Schultens ; cum Ind. Geograph. Lugd. Bat. 1735. fol. and 
with a new title-page, ibid. 1755.—Saladin died A. D. 1193. Bo- 
haeddin was his secretary and companion. The Geographical In- 
dex of Schultens is valuable for the Arabic fopogtor hay of Pales- 
tine and Syria. 

c. 1200. Gauram (Jerrrey) VINISAUF Iter Hierosolymitanum 
Regis Anglorum Richardi I; in Historie Anglic. Scriptores ed. 
Gale, Tom. II. p. 247, seq. 

1211. Witiesranni ab OLpENBoRG Itinerarium Terrae Sanctae, 

printed in the Symmzkta of Leo Allatius, Colon. Agr. 1653. 8. 
Venet. 1733. fol—T he author was Canon at Hildesheim. 
—.*c¢, 1220. Jacosr pe Virrtaco Historia Hierosolymitana, Dua- 
ci (Douay) 1597. 8vo. Also in Bongar’s Gesta Dei per Francos, 
Hanov. 1611. fol. and: Martini et Durand Thesaur. nov. Anec- 
dot. Tom. III. Lut. Par. 1717,—The writer, a French priest, be- 
came bishop of ’Akka, and composed his history about A. D. 
1220, after the first capture of Damietta in A. D. 1219. He died 
A.D. 1240. See Histoire Lit. de France, T. XVIII. p. 224, 

To the twelfth and thirteenth centuries belong also the tig 
ing Itineraries and Collections, six in number: 

I. Eveustrpus de Distantiis Locorum Terrae Sanctae, Gr. et hi. 
in the Symmikta of Leo Allatius, Colon. Apr. 1653. 8. Venet. 
1733. fol.—To this tract Allatius has prefixed the date A. D. 1040; 
but the writer on the very first page speaks of the fortress Mons 
Regalis in Arabia Petrea as having been built up by King Bald- 
win I. of Jerusalem; and this took place in A. D. 1115. See 
Will. Tyr. XI. 26. 


I. Eripranu Haciopourz EnarratioSyriae, Urbis AL etc. 
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Gr. et Lat. in the Symmikta of Leo Allatius, as above. The wri- 
ter was a Syrian monk. The date of the tract is uncertain; but 
it seems to be later than that of Phocas, and earlier than the de- 
struction of the monasteries on Mount Tabor just after the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

III. Jonannis Wirzpunciensis Descriptio Terrae Sanctae, in 
Pezii Thesaur. Anecdotor. Tom. I. P. III. p. 483, Fabricius 
places this writer in the early part of the 12th century; Meusel 
in the 13th. The tract has little value. 

IV.* Gesta Dei per Francos, etc. (ed. J. Bongars,) Hanoviz, 
1611. fol.—This volume contains, besides the histories of Ful- 
cher, William of Tyre, and Jacob de Vitry, various tracts by co- 
temporary authors on the history of the crusades, e. g. Raimund 
de Agiles, Albert Aquensis, Guibert, and others. 


_V.* Remavp Evtraits des Historiens Arabes relatifs aux — 


Guerres des Croisades, Paris, 1829. 8. 

» VI. In Hakluyt’s Voyages, Vol. II. Part I, are contained his- 
id's notices of many English pilgrims and crusaders to the 
Holy Land during the same centuries; but they afford no geo- 
graphical details of any great value. 


¢. 1247. Jacosr Panrateonts Liber de Terra Sancta. This 
writer, a French priest, became Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem in 
A. D. 1252. The tract here cited is mentioned by Adrichomius, 
p- 287; but I have found no other notice of it, and cannot learn 
that it was ever printed. See le Quien Oriens Christ. II. p. 1257. 
*c, 1283. Brocarpt (Borcardi, Burchardi) Locorum Terrae 
Sanctae Descriptio, Venet. 1519. 8vo. Printed also in Sim. Gry- 
naet Novus Orbis Regionum, etc. fol. Basil. 1532. ibid. 1555. Ed. 
R. Reineccio, Magdeb. 1587. 4, along with the Itinerary of B. de 
Saligniaco. Ed. J. Clerico, appended to Euseb. et Hieron. Ono- 
masticon, fol. Amst. 1707, after the edition of Grynzus, and re- 
printed in Ugolini Thesaur. Tom. VI. A different recension is 
given by Canisius in Thesaur. Monumentor. Eccl. et Histor. ed. 
Basnage, Tom. IV. p. 9. German in Reissbuch des heil. Landes.— 
This tract of Brocardus appears to have been a favourite in the 
convents, and was frequently transcribed. Indeed the monks 
would seem to have often occupied themselves in writing out 
this and other like tracts ina different form and style; thus giv- 
ing, as it were, a new recension of them. There are many 
manuscripts of Brocardus extant; and even the printed copies 
Vo. II. 2 
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exhibit, according to Beckmann, not less than four such recen- 
sions. I have myself compared the editions of Reineccius, le 
Clerc, and Canisius; and although the facts and the order of 
them are in general the same, yet the language is different; while 
each has many additions and omissions as compared with the 
rest. Indeed, two different writers of this name have sometimes 
been assumed, in order to account for this discrepancy ; though 
without sufficient ground. Compare the parallel, though less 
striking cases, of St. Willibald and St. Bernard above.—In like 
manner there is great uncertainty as to the date. All editors re- 
fer the tract to the thirteenth century ; some to the early part, and 
some to the close; but the weight of authority seems to lean to- 
wards the latter period, or about A. D. 1280. Adrichomius as- 
signs the year 1283; p. 287. See Beckmann 1. c. Vol. II. p. 31, 
seq. Brocardus himself speaks of Mount Tabor as desolated, 
which took place in A. D. 1263; cap. VI. p. 175.—The edition re- 
ferred to in the present work.is that of le Clerc. 

*1300—30. Asutrep#® Tabula Syriae, Arab. et Lat. ed. J.B. K6h- 
ler, Lips. 1766.4. Also Descriptio Arabiae Ar. et Lat. ed. J.Greaves, 
in Hudson’s Geographiz vet. Scriptores minores Tom. III. Oxon. 
1712. 8.—Abulfeda was Emir of Hamah in Syria, and describes 
the country as an eye-witness. A complete edition of his whole 
geographical work in the original Arabic, was commenced in 
Paris in 1837 by Reinaud and Mac Guckin de Slane. 

*1321. Marinus Sanutus Liber Secretorum fidelium Crucis, 
etc. printed in the ‘Gesta Dei per Francos,’ Tom. II. The author 
was a noble Venetian; had travelled much in the East, and ap- 
parently visited Palestine; and busied himself for many years 
with a plan for the recovery of that country by the Christians. 
The third book contains a description of the Holy Land. The 
year A. D. 1321 was that in which he presented his work to the 
Pope; see p. 1. 

1322—56. The aban and Travaile of Str Joun MavnpEvitueE 
Kr, extant in many manuscripts and editions, in English, French, 
Italian, German and Latin; latest edition Lond. 1839. 8. Caan 
in Reissbuch des heil. Landes.—Sir John has been usually re- 
garded as a teller of marvellous stories; but having followed his 
route from Egypt to Jerusalem, I must do him the justice to say, 
that his stories are not more marvellous than those of most other 
pilgrims of those days; while his book, thus far, is quite as 
correct as most modern travels in the same regions and much 
more amusing. 
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1324—25. Travels oflBn Batura, translated from the Arabic 
by Prof. Lee, Lond. 1829. 4.—The part on Palestine occupies 
only four pages, pp. 19-22. 

1336. GurtreLmt pe BAaLDENSEL Ereewar st ad Terram Sanc- 
tam, printed in Canisii Thesaur. Monumentor. ed. Basnage, Tom. 
IV. p. 331. Not without merit. See Beckmann, I. p. 226. 

* 1336—50. Lupotrnt (seu Perri) pe Sucnem Libellus de Iti- 
nere ad Terram Sanctam, Venet. sine anno, 4to. German, Rupotr 
von Sucuem, Von dem gelobten Land und Weg gegen Jherusalem, 
sine loc. [Augsb.] 1477. 4to. Also in Reissbuch des heil. Landes. 
There is a Latin manuscript of this work in the Royal Library at 
Berlin; and a German one at Hamburg.—Ludolph (German Ru- 
dolf) or Peter was vicar (Kirchherr) at Suchem in the diocese of 
Paderborn. His journal is written with great simplicity, and has 
something of the marvellous ; but is decidedly the best Itinerary 
of the fourteenth century. 

1346. Rupotpx bE FRAMEYNSPERG, Itinerarium i in Palaestinam, 
ad Montem Sinat, etc. printed in Canisii Thesaur. Monumentor. 
Eccl. ed. Basnage, T. IV. p. 358.—This tract occupies only two 
folio pages ; and would not be worth mentioning, except for the 
sake of completeness. 

c. 1349. SrerHen of Novgorod, Journey to the Holy Land about 
A.D. 1349. In the Russian Travels described above under Daniel, 
Sev. f20. 

To the 14th or 15th century belongs apparently the anony- 
mous tract de Locis Hierosolymitanis, Gr. et Lat. in the Symmtkta 
of Leo Allatius, Colon. Agr. 1653. 8. Venet. 1733. fol—The 
tract is written almost in modern Greek; and this and the con- 
tents show it to be quite late. 

1420. Sostm (Hierodiaconus) Journey to the Holy Land ; in 
the Russian Travels cited above under Daniel, A. D. 1125. 

1449. Srerpx. von Gumpenserc (und Andere), Wahrhaftige 
Beschreybung der Meerfarth in das heil. Land, Frankf. 1561. 4. 
Also in Reissbuch des heil. Landes.—Of little value. 

1466. Bastu1us (a merchant of Moscow) Journey to the Holy 
Land ; in the Russian Travels cited under Daniel, A. ‘D. 1125. 

c. 1475. Jevau Eep-Din, History of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Translated from Arabic MSS. by Rev. James Reynolds. Lond. 
1836. 8vo. A mass of Muhammedan legends with very slight 
notices of facts; a work very far inferior in value to that of Mejr 


ed-Din in 1495. 
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14°76. Hans von Mercentuat, Reise und Meerfahrt Herrn Al- 
brechts Herzog zu Sachsen in das heil. Land nach Jerusalem, Leipz. 
1586, 4. Leyd. 1602. 4. 

1479—80. Hans Tucwer’s Reyssbeschreibung, Augsb. 1482. 
fol. Nurnb. 1482. 4, ib. 1483. 4. Augsb. 1486. fol. Frankf. 1561. 4. 
Also in Reissbuch des heil. Landes. 

1481—83. Voyage van Ioos van Ghistele, te Ghend 1557. 4. ib. 
1572. 4.—Ioost van Ghistele, a Flemish nobleman, travelled to 
Palestine in 1481—83, accompanied by his chaplain, Ambrose 
Zeebout. The latter wrote this description of the journey in the 
old Flemish dialect. 

* 1483—84. Bernu. pp Breypensacu, Itinerarium Hierosolymt- 
tanum ac in Terram Sanctam, Mogunt. 1486. fol. Spirae 1490. fol. 
ib. 1502. fol. German, Die heiligen Reisen gen Jherusalem, etc. 
Maynz, 1486. fol. Augsb. 1488. fol, Also in Reissbuch des heil. 
Landes. Printed likewise in French and Dutch.—Breydenbach 
was Dean of the cathedral in Mayence ; and travelled to Jerusalem 
and thence to Mount Sinai with the Count of Solms and several 
others. This journal has been highly esteemed ;, but is less ex- 
act than that of his cotemporary Felix Fabri. See the next 
article. 

* 1483-84, Fenix Fasri (i. e. Schmidt) Eigenéliche Be- 
schreybung der Hin- und Wiederfarth zu dem heil. Land gen Jeru- 
salem, sine loc. 1556.4. Also in Reissbuch des heil. Landes.— 
Felix, a Dominican friar and preacher at Ulm, first visited the 
Holy Land in A. D. 1480. In 1483 he again went thither in com- 
pany with Hans Werli von Zimber and others. From Jerusalem 
to Sinai, this party and that of Breydenbach travelled together. 
On comparing the two accounts, I find that of Fabri to be more 
full and accurate ; and wherever there is a discrepancy, (as at 
Hebron,) the latter is to be preferred. There is not the slightest 
ground for the supposition sometimes made, that this work and 
that of Breydenbach were originally the same. See the preface 
to the edition of 1556. 

Nors. Thus far the list of printed works is nearly, if not 
quite, complete. About this time pilgrimages to the Holy Land, 
or at least descriptions of them, seem to have become more fre- 
quent. Nobles travelled thither with a suite of attendants; and 
several meager journals of this kind and at this period are con- 
tained in the Reissbuch. Such. are the Itineraries of Alexander 
Palatine of the Rhine, and of John Lewis Count of Nassau, in 
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1495; and that of Bogislaus X, Duke of Pomerania, in 1496,— 
Basteiaswand the list comprises only the more important or 
popular works. 


* 1495. Mesr up-Din, History of Jerusalem, translated from the 
Arabic into French by Von Hammer in Fundgruben des Orients, 
Vol. Il. pp. 81, 118, 375, ete.—The author speaks of writing in 
A. H. 900, i. e. A. D. 1495; see p. 376. This is the fullest Ara- 
bic description of the Holy City. 

1507—8. Marini a BaumearteN in Braitenbach Peregrinatio 
in Egyptam, Arabiam, Palaestinam, et Syriam, Norimb. 1594. 4. 
English, in Churchill’s Coll. of Voyages, Lond. 1704.—Brief, but 
evidently the remarks of an intelligent observer. 

1507—8. Georeu (Prioris Gemnicensis) Ephemeris, sive Diari- 
um Peregrinationis Aegypti, Montis Sinai, Terrae Sanctae et 
Syriae ; printed in Pezii Thesaur. Anecdot. T. II. P. III. p. 453. 

1507—8. Ansetm1 Descriptio Terrae Sanctae, in Canisii The- 
saur. Monumentor. Eccl. ed. Basnage, T. IV. p. 776. The author 
was a Franciscan monk, of the Minores de Observantia. The 
tract has little value. 

1516. Bern. Amtico, Trattato delle piante e imagine de’ sacri 
edifizi di Terra Santa, disegnati in Jerusalemme, Roma 1609. fol. 
Firenze 1620. fol—The author was Praeses (vicar) of the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1516. The work has been chiefly esteemed on ac- 
count of the plates; which however have very little merit. 

1519. Lupwie Tscuvp: von Glarus, Reyss und Pilgerfarth zum 
heiligen Grab, St. Gallen 1606. 4. 

1522. Barruot, ps Sarieniaco Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum 
et Terrae Sanctae Descriptio, Lugd. Segus. 1526. 4. Also Magdeb. 
1587. 4, appended to Brocardus.—The author divides his little 
work into Tomes instead of Sections. 

* 1546—49. Pierre Beton du Mans, Observations de plusieurs 
singularitez et choses memorables trouvées en Gréce, Asie, Judée, 
Egypte, Arabie, ete. Paris 1553. 8. ibid. 1555. 8. Augmentez, 
Paris 1588. 4. Latin, Antv. 1589. 8. English, Lond. 1693. 8. Ex- 
tracts in German in Paulus’ Sammlung der Reisen, ete. Th. I. Il.— 
Belon was an intelligent and accurate observer. 

1552—59. Bontractt a Ragusio Liber de perenni cultu Terrae: 
Sanctae, Venet. 1573. 8.—Bonifacius was a Franciscan, and was. 
Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre for nine years. He also bears. 
the title ‘episcopus Stagni.’ The work is often quoted by Qua- 
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resmius; but I have been able to find no other trace of it. See 
Quaresm. Elucid. T. I. Praef. p. xxxv. Wadding Annal. Mino- 
rum, A. D. 1342. LXXII. 

1565—66. Jou. Herrrricu, Bericht von der Reise aus Venedig 
nach Hierusalem, in Aegypten, auf den Berg Sinai, etc. Leipz. 
1581.4. Also in Reissbuch des heil. Landes. 

1565—67. CuristopH. Firer ab Haimendorf, Itinerartum 
Aegypti, Arabiae, Palaestinae, Syriae, etc. Norimb. 1620. 4. 
German, Reisebeschreibung in Aegypten, Arabien, Palaestina, etc. 
Nurnb. 1646. 4. 

* 1573—76. Lzeonn. Rauwotr, Aigentliche Beschreibung der 
Reyss so er ain die Morgenldender, fiirnehmlich Syriam, Tiudéam, 
etc. selbst volibracht, 3 Theile, Augsb. 1581.4. Frankf. 1582. 4. 
With a 4th or botanical part, Laugingen 1583. 4. Also in Reiss- 
buch des heil. Landes. Englisk, in Ray’s Coll. of curious Voyages 
and Travels, Vol. I. Lond. 1693. 8. ib. 1705. 8.—Rauwolf was a 
physician and botanist; and his journal is one of the most im- 
portant in the sixteenth century. See Beckmann 1. c. Vol. I. p. 
1. Vol. II. p. 170. 

1576—81. Sanom. Scnweiccrr’s Beschreibung der Reyss aus 
Tiubingen nach Constantinopel und Jerusalem, Nirnb. 1608. 4. 
ibid. 1614, 1619, 1639, 1664.4. Also in Reissbuch des heil. 
Landes, Ed. 2.—Schweigger was a Protestant theologian of 
Tubingen. His work affords little information. 

1579—84, Hanns Jac. Breunine von und zu Buochen ball 
Orientalische Reyss in der Turkey etc. benanntlich in Griechenland, 
Egypten, Arabien, Palaestina, und Syrien, Strasb. 1612.fol. The 
author has occasionally copied Rauwolf. The book is now very 
rare. See Beckmann Vol. I. p. 269. 

1583—84. Nic. Carisroru. (Principis) Rapzrvit Jerosolymitana 
Peregrinatio, primum a Th. Tretero ex Polonico Sermone in Lati- 
num translata, Brunsberg 1601. fol. Antv. 1614. fol. German, 
Hierosolymitanische Reyse und Wegfahrt, Mainz 1602. 4. Also 
in Reissbuch des heil. Landes, Edit. 2. 

*1586. Jean Zuattart (Giovanni Zuallardo) Il devotissimo 
Viaggio di Gierusalemme, Roma 1587. 4. ib.1595.8. ib. 1597.8. 
Afterwards in French by the author, enlarged, Tres-devot Voyage 
de Jerusalem, etc. Anvers 1 608. 4; and with a new title, ib. 1626. 
4. German, under the title: Joh. Schwallart’s Deliciae Hierosolym- 
tanae, oder Pilgerfahrt in das heil. Land, Célln 1606. 4; also in 
Reissbuch des heil. Landes, Edit. 2:—Zuallart was a Fleming by 
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birth ; and made his journey to Jerusalem after having resided at 
Rome. His book was first printed several times in Italian at 
Rome; but he afterwards returned to his native country, and 
published the work anew in French in an improved form at Ant- 
werp. Both the Italian and French editions have quite a number 
of engravings of objects in and around Jerusalem, apparently from 
his own drawings; which, though having little merit, became 
very popular. In the 6th book are collected the prayers, hymns, 
etc. repeated and chanted by the monks at the various holy places. 

*To this period belongs the Reyssbuch des heiligen Landes, 
Frankf. 1584. fol. Thisis a collection of the Journals of various 
travellers in the Holy Land, in the German language, either origi- 
nal or translated, made by Sigismund Feyerabend, a bookseller of 
Frankfort, and hence sometimes known as the Feyerabendsche 
Sammlung, “‘ Feyerabend’s Collection.” Of the authors already 
enumerated the original Reissbuch contains Brocardus, Maun- 
deville, Rudolf von Suchem, Gumpenberg, Tucher, Breydenbach, 
Felix Fabri, Helffrich, and Rauwolf, besides nine others; in all 
eighteen.—Another edition, with a second part containing the 
journals of Schweigger, Radzivil, and Zuallart (Schwallart), some- 
what abridged, appeared under the title: Bewahrtes Reissbuch 
des heiligen Landes, etc. Frankf. 1609. fol. Also with only anew 
title-page, Frankf. 1629. Nirnb. 1659. 

1589. De Vittamont Voyages [en Italie et en Palestine], Paris 
00. 8. ib. 1604. 8. Arras 1605. 8. Lyon 1606. 8. Paris 1614. 8. 

c. 1590. Pant. p’ AvEvro Itinerario da Terra Santa et todas suas 
Particularidades, Lisboa 1593. 4. ib. 1600. 4. 

* 1598—99. Jou. Corovicus (Kootwyk), Itinerartum Hieroso- 
lymitanum et Syriacum, Antv. 1619. 4.—Kootwyk was Doctor of 
Laws at Utrecht; and a close and judicious observer. His work 
is more complete and important than any other of the sixteenth 
or preceding centuries. Yet he seems to have made considerable 
use of the Voyage of Zuallart ; his engravings, at least, are all ex- 
act copies of those contained in that work. He is very full in 
respect to the monastic rites and ceremonies; and gives the 
prayers and hymns repeated by the monks at the various holy 
places; but these also seem to have been copied by him from 
Zuallart’s sixth book. 

1598—99. Don Aquitante Rocuerta Peregrinatione di Terra 
Santa, etc. Palermo 1630.4. The plates are from Zuallart. 

1609—27. Wut. Litucow, Discourse of a Peregrination from 
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Scotland to the most famous Kingdoms in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 


- Lond. 1632. 4. ibid. 1646.4. Dutch, Amst. 1652. 4.—Negligent 


and of little value. 

*1610—11. Georcr Sanpys’ Travailes, containing a History 
of the Turkish Empire, etc. a Description of the Holy Land, of 
Jerusalem, etc. with fifty graven Maps and Figures, fol. Lond. 
1615, 1621; sixth ed. 1658, ete. Dutch, Amst. 1654. 4. ib. 1665. 4. 
Germ. Frankf. 1669. 8.—The author writes with quaint simplicity 
and undoubted fidelity. The engravings, which refer to Jerusa- 
lem and the vicinity, are copied directly from Cotovicus, though 
ultimately from Zuallart. 

1614—26. Prerro pea Varies Viaggi descritti da lui mede- 
simo in lettere famigliari, 3 Tom. Roma 1650—53. French, Paris 
1661. 4. ibid. 1664. 4. ibid. 1745. 8. Amst, 1766. 8. etc. Eng- 
lish, Lond. 1665. fol. Dutch, Amst. 1664—65. 4. German, Genf 
1674. fol Easy and superficial. The author was the first to 
procure for Europe a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

c. 1615. Henry Timperzaxe, 4 true and strange Discourse of 
the Travels of two English Pilgrims towards Jerusalem, Gaza, 
Grand Cairo, etc. Lond. 1616. Also in the Harleian Miscellany, 


Vol. I. p. 327. 


* 1616—25. Franciscr Quaresmi Historica, theologica et mo- 


ralis Terrae Sanctae Elucidatio,2 Tom. fol. Antv. 1639.—Quares- 
mius was from Lodi in Italy, and resided in Jerusalem as a mem- 


ber of the Latin convent at two different times. In his address to 
the reader on the last leaf of the second volume, he tells us that 
the work was commenced in A. D, 1616, and completed about 
1625, in Jerusalem; comp. Tom. I. p. rx. He then returned to 
Italy, and endeavoured to get his manuscript printed ; but without 
success. He was now sent out a second time to Jerusalem, as 
Guardian or “Terre Sancte Presul et Commissarius apostoli- 
cus,” and held this office during the years 1627, 8,9. On his 
subsequent return to Europe, circumstances led him to Flanders, 
where the printing of his work was begun in 1634, and completed 
in 1639. He appears afterwards to have become Procurator 
General of the order of the Franciscans, and their Provincial in 
the province of Milan. See Morone Terra Santa nuov. illustr. 


_ T. IL p. 380, 383, seq.—The work of Quaresmius is very indefi- 


nite and interminably prolix. It has very little value in a topo- 
graphical respect ; but is important for the history of the Catho- 
lic establishments in the Holy Land, and as giving the state of 
the Latin tradition at the time when it was written. 
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1627. F. Ant. vex Castinio, El devoto Peregrino y Viage de 
Tierra Santa, Madrid 1656. 4.—The plates are borrowed from 
Zuallart. 

1635—36. Grore Curistorr Nerrzscurrz, Siebenjahrige Welt- 
beschauung, [1630—37,] herausgegeben von C. Jager, Bautzen 
1666. 4. Nirnb. 1673. 4. Magdeb. 1753. 4.—This work has more 
of pretension than of merit. 

1644—47. Brrnarpin Surius Le pieux Pelerin ou Voyage de 
Jerusalem ; Brusselles, 1666. 4.—The author was Preses (Vicar) 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

* 1646—47. Baru. pe Monconys Journal des Voyages, publié 
par son fils, 3 Tom. Lyon, 1665. 4. Paris, 1677. 4. ib. 1695. 12mo. 5 
Tom. ‘The first volume contains the travels in Egypt, Mount Si- 
nai, Palestine and Syria. The author was a diligent observer, 
especially in what relates to the arts and sciences among the 
Orientals. 

*1651—52. J. Dovspan, Le Voyage de la Terre Sainte, Paris 
1657. 4. 1661. 4. The first edition bears only the initials J. D. 
The second has the name in full. The author was Canon of St. 
Denis; and his work exhibits learning and research. 

1651—58. Mariano Morone da Maleo, Terra Santa nuova- 
mente illustrata, 2 Parti, Piacenza, 1669. 4.—The author was Vicar 
and acting Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre for seven years, and 
a particular friend and disciple of Quaresmius ; see P. II. p. 381, 
383, seq. 

1655. Icnatis von RueEmnretpen, JVeue Jerosolymitanische 
Pilgerfarth, oder kurze Beschreibung des gelobten heiligen Landes, 
Wirzb. 1667. 4.—The author was a Capucin friar. 

1655—59. Jzan ve TuEevenot Relation dun Voyage fait au 
Levant . . . et des Singularitez particuliéres de? Archipel, Constan- 
tinople, Terre-Sainte, etc. Rouen et Paris, 1665. 4. English, Lond. 
1687.—Also, Suite du Voyage du Levant, Paris 1674. 4. Voyage 
de ’Indostan, Paris 1684. 4. All reprinted under the title: Voy- 
ages tant en Europe qwen Asie et Afrique, 5 Tomes, Paris 1689. 8. 
Amst. 1705. 12mo. ib. 1712. 12. ib. 1727.8.ete. German, Reisen 
in Europa, Asia, und Afrika, Frankf. 1693. 4. English, Travels 
in the Levant etc. Lond. 1687. fol— Thevenot has long had to suf- 
fer the imputation of not having himself visited the countries he 
describes ; but of having compiled his work from the accounts 
of other travellers, both oral and written, and especially those of 
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@Arvieux. So Moreri Dict. Historique Tom. X. p. 138. Paris 
1759. This however is now said to be an error, which arose 
from confounding him with Nicolas Melch. de Thevenot, who 
about the same time published a collection of Travels by various 
authors under the title: Relation de divers Voyuges curieux etc. a 
Tom. en 4 Part. fol. Paris 1664. ib. 1672. ib. 1696. See the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, art. Tazvenor Jean et Melchisedek. Rosen- 
m’ller Bibl. Geogr. I. i. p. 75—77. Meusel Biblioth. Histor. 
II. i. p. 257. X. ii. p. 171.—D’Arvieux himself bears testimony 
to the fact of Thevenot’s having been in Palestine, and relates 
his having been captured by a Maltese corsair and brought into 
Haifa; he speaks too of having afterwards aided Thevenot in his 
further journies, and of his death in the East. See D’Arvieux 
Mémoires, Paris 1735, Tom. I. p. 284. Tom. III. p. 349. Comp. 
Thevenot’s Voyages, Amst. 1727. Tom. II. p. 660, seq. 

* 1658—65. Laur. p’Arvisux, Voyage dans la Palestine, vers 
le Grand Emir, Chef des Arabes du desert connus sous le nom de 
Bedouins, etc. fait par ordre du Roi Louis XIV. Avec la descrip- 
tion de I’ Arabie par Abulfeda, traduite en Francais par M. de 
Roque, Paris 1717. 8. Amst. 1718.8. German by Rosenmiiller, 
Die Sitten der Beduinen-Araber, Leipz. 1789. 8. Dutch, Utrecht 
1780, 8. English, Lond. 1718. 8. ib. 1723. 8.—D’Arvieux resided 
asa member of the French factory at Sidon from 1658 to 1665 ; 
and died as consul at Aleppo A. D. 1702. His account of the 
Bedawin is regarded as one of the best. His travels in general, 
including the above journey, are found in the following work: 
Mémoires du Cuev. D’ARVIEUX, contenants ses Voyages a Constan- 
tinople, dans I’ Asie, la Syrie, la Palestine, etc. recueillis de ses 
originaux, par Labat, Paris 1735. 8. 6 Tomes. German, des 
Herrn von Arvieux hinterlassene merkwiirdige Nachrichten u. s. w. 
Kopenh. u. Leipz. 1753. 8. 6 Bde. 

 1666—69. Franz Ferp. von Tromo Orientalische Reisebe- 
schretbung, etc. nach Jerusalem, in Egypten, und auf den Berg Si- 
nat, Dresden 1676. 4. Leipz. u. Frankf. 1717. 8, Dresden u. 
Leipzig 1733, 8—The author was a Silesian nobleman, well- 
meaning, but credulous. 

1672—83. Corn. pE Bruyn (LE Brun) Reyzen door den Levant, 
etc. Delft 1699. fol. French, Voyage au Levant, etc. Paris 1714. 
fol. Paris et Rouen, 1725. 4. 2 Tom.—The author was a Flemish 
artist ; and the numerous engravings from his drawings consti- 
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tute the chief merit of his work; although this is not great. He 
professes to have borrowed freely from Della Valle, Thevenot, 
Dapper, and others. ' 

* 1674. Micu. Nav, Voyage nouveau de la Terre Sainte, Paris 
1679. 12. Apparently with only a new title-page, Paris 1702, 
1744, 1757.—For the use of this volume I am indebted to the Li- 
brary of the University of Gottingen. 

1684. Heiner. Myrixe’s Reise von Constantinopel nach Jeru- 
salem und dem Lande Kanaan ; mit Anmerkungen von J. H. Reitz, 
Osnabr. 1714. 8. Itzstein 1719. 8. ib. 1789. 8. Dutch, Rotterd. 
1725.—The author was chaplain of the Dutch embassy at Con- 
stantinople. 

1688. De 1a Roquz, Voyage de Syrie et du Mont Liban, 2 
Tom. Paris 1722. 12. Amst. 1723. 12. 

*1697. Henry Mavnprett, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusa- 

_lem at Easter 1697. Oxford 1703. 8. ib. 1707, and often. French, 
Utrecht 1705. 12. Paris 1706. 12. German, Hamb. 1706. 8. ib. 
1737. 8; also in Paulus’ Sammlung Th. I. Dutch, by Minter- 
dam, 1705. 8; also in Halma’s ‘Woordenboek van het H. Land,’ 
Franeck. 1717. 4.—Maundrell was chaplain of the English Fac- 
tory at Aleppo. His book is the brief report of a shrewd and 
keen observer ; and still remains perhaps the best work on those 
parts of the country through which he travelled. His visit to 
Jerusalem was a hasty one ; and he here saw little more than the 
usual routine of sacred places pointed out by monks. 

1697—98. A. Morison, Relation historique d’un Voyage au 
Mont de Sinai et d Jerusalem, Toul 1704. 4. German, Reisedbe- 
schreibung, etc. Hamb. 1704. 4.—The author styles himself ‘Cha- 
noine de Bar le Duc.’ His work is full; but not to be compared 
in other respects with that of his cotemporary, Maundrell. 

* 1700—23. Van Ecamonp en Heyman, Reizen door een ge- 
deelte van Europa. .. Syria, Palaestina, Aegypten, den Berg St- 
nai, etc. 2 Deelen, Leyd. 1757—8. 4. English, Travels, etc. by 
Van Egmond and Heyman, 2 vols. Lond. 1759. 8.—John Heyman 
was Professor of Oriental Languages in the university of Leyden, 
and travelled in the East from 1700 to 1709. J. E. van Egmond 
van der Nyenburg was Dutch Ambassador at Naples, and travel- 
led in 1720—23. Many years afterwards, the journals of both 
were reduced to the form of letters by J. W. Heyman, physician 
in Leyden; but in such a way that the observations of the two 
travellers are not distinguished. This work ranks among the 


best on Palestine. 
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1722. A Journal from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai and back 
again. Translated from a Manuscript written by the [Franciscan] 
Prefetto. of Egypt, by Ros. Cravron, Bishop of Clogher, Lond. 
1753. 4. ib. 1753. 8. Reprinted in Pinkerton’s Coll. of Voyages 
and Travels, Vol. X. Also as an Appendix to Maundrell’s Jour- 
ney, Lond. 1810. German, Tagereise, etc. wbersetzt von Cassel, 
Hannov. 1754. 8. 

. * 1722. Tuomas Suaw’s Travels, or Observations relating to 
several parts of Barbary and the Levant, Lond. 1738. fol. ib. 1757. 4. 
Edinb. 1808. 8. Also in Pinkerton’s Coll. of Voyages and Travels, 
Vol. XV. French, Voyages, etc. 2 Tom. la Haye 1743.4. Ger- 
man, Reisen, u. s. w. Leipz. 1765. 4.—Dr. Shaw was chaplain of 
the English Factory at Algiers from 1720 to 1732; and travelled 
in Egypt and Palestine in A. D. 1722. He afterwards became 
Professor of Greek at Oxford; and died in 1752. His eiasexve- 
tions are judicious and vednatblls: 

1737—38. Jonas Kortens Reise nach dem gelobten Lande, 
Alegypten, Syrien, und Mesopotamien, Altona 1741. 8. With three 
Supplements, Halle 1746. 8. With four Suppl. Halle 1751, 8.— 
Korte was a bookseller at Altona. His work shows him to have 
been without learning and somewhat credulous. What he saw, 
he describes with honest simplicity ; but he also relates much on 
hearsay, without distrusting the accuracy of his informers. 

* 1737—40. Ricuarp Pococxe’s Description of the East, and 
some other Countries, 2 vols. in 3 Parts, fol. Lond. 1743—48. ibid. 
1770. 4. German by Windheim, Erlangen, 1754. 4. 3 Bde. Re- 
vised by Breger, ibid. 1771. Dutch by Cramer, Utrecht, 1780. 
French, without the maps and plates, Paris, 1772. 12. 6 Tom.— 
Pococke was in Palestine in 1738; and died in 1765, as Bishop of 
Meath. He was a classical scholar, but not a good biblical one ; 
and had but a slight knowledge of the Arabic. He is not always 
a strictly faithful reporter ; and the judgment of Michaelis is cor- 
rect, that Pococke the eye-witness is to be carefully distinguished 
from Pococke the transcriber of other travellers or of ancient au- 
thors. He not unfrequently describes in such a manner, as to 
leave the impression that he is telling what he himself saw; 
while a closer inspection shows that he has only drawn from other 
books. Yet his work is one of the most important on Palestine. 
See Michaelis Oriental. Biblioth. Th. VIII. S. 111. Rosenmiiller’s 
Bibl. Geogr. I. i. p. 85. The plans and views which accompany 
this work were obviously made only from recollection, and are 
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wretched. The plans of Sinai and Jerusalem, for instance, can 
hardly be said to have the slightest resemblance to their origi- 
nals ; and only serve to mislead the reader. So too the professed 
copies of the Sinaitic Inscriptions. 

* 1749—53. Fripr. HassELquist, Iter Palaestinum: eller Resa til 
Heliga landet, etc. Stockholm, 1757.8. German, Reisen nach Palds- 
tina von 1746 bis 1752, herausgegeben von Linnaeus, Rostock, 1762. 
English, Voyages and Travels in the Levant, etc. Lond. 1766. 8. 
French, Paris, 1769.—The author was a pupil of Linnaeus, to 
whom most of his letters are addressed. He was sent out to 
make collections in Natural History, and died on his way back at 
Smyrna. From his reports and papers, Linnaeus added an Ap- 
pendix on the Natural History of Palestine ; which is still per- 
haps the most complete scientific treatise extant on the subject. 

1754—55. Srepxan Scuuuz, Leitungen des Hoichsten auf den 
Reisen durch Europa, Asia und Africa, etc. Halle, 1771—75. 8. 
5 Bde. The Journey in Palestine is found in Vol. Vi—Schulz tra- 
velled as a Missionary to the Jews; and afterwards became Pas- 
tor at Halle. His Journal is prolix and trivial in the extreme. An 
abstract (much improved) is given in Paulus’ Sammlung, Th. VI, 
Vil. 

1760—68. Guiov. Marit, Viaggi per P Isola di Cipro e per la 
Soria e Palestine, etc. Luca e Firenza, 1769-71. 8. 5 Tom. 
French, Neuwied 1791. 8. Tom. I, II. In German, abridged, 
Altenb. 1777. 8.—The author was a Florentine ecclesiastic, an 
Abate. 

* 1761—67. Carsten Nizsuur, Beschreibung von Arabien, 
Copenh. 1772. 4. French, Description de ? Arabie, Copenh. 1773. 
4. Amst. 1774. 4. Paris, 1779. 4.—A larger work is: Retsebe- 
schreibung nach Arabien und andern umliegenden Landern, Bd. I. 
II. Copenh. 1774—8. 4. Bd. III]. Hamb. 1837. French, Tom. I. 
II. Paris, 1776—80. 4. Amst. 1776—80. 4. Berne, 1770. 8. 
English by Heron, abridged, Travels through Arabia, etc. Lond. 
1792. 4. 2 Vols.—Niebuhr is the Prince of Oriental Travellers ; 
exact, judicious, and persevering. His visit to Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land was brief and hurried; so that he saw little more 
than the monks chose to show him. It is contained in the third 
volume, published nearly sixty years after the other two. His 
plan of Jerusalem is very imperfect. 

1783—85. C.F. Voungy, Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte, etc. 
Paris, 1787. 8. 2 Vol. 4th Ed. ibid. 1807, English, Travels, etc. 2 
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Vols. Lond. 1787. 8. German, 3 Bde. Jena, 1788-90. The work 
is a series of Essays, lively and imaginative, yet containing much 
valuable information. 

1792—98. W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Sy- 

ria, etc. Lond. 1799. 4. German, Leipz. u. Gera, 1800. 8. 

1800—2. Epw. Dan. Crarxe, Travels in various countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, Lond. 1811, ete. 4to. 5 Vols. 4th Ed. 
Lond. 1816—18. 8vo. 11 Vols. Dr. Clarke was only seventeen days 
in Palestine, having landed at ’Akka, June 29th, 1801, and em- 
harked again at Yafa, July 15th. His work exhibits diligent re- 
wearch in books; the notes being often worth more than the text ; 
but there isa great lack of sound judgment. Some of the au- 
thor’s extravagant hypotheses and rash assertions have been else- 
where alluded to. See Vol. I. Notes XXV and XXVIII. 

1803—7. Aut Bey, Travels in Morocco,...Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
etc. Lond. 1816. 4. 2 Vols:—The author was a Spaniard named 
Domingo Badia y Leblich, who travelled as a Muhammedan. He 
was in Palestine in 1807. See Vol. II. pp. 140, 259. 

* 1803—10. Unricu Jacop Serrzen, Briefe, etc. in Zach’s 
‘Monatliche Correspondenz,’ scattered through many volumes: 
The most important letters are in Vol. XVII, XVII, XXVI, XXVII. 
A few less important extracts are also contained in the Fundgruben 
des Orients, Vol. I. pp. 43, 112. II. pp. 275, 474. IIL. p. 99. Some 
portions of these letters were translated into English under the 
title: “1 Brief Account of the countries adjoining the Lake of 
Tiberias, the Jordan, and Dead Sea,’ Lond. 1813. 4.—Seetzen 
was judicious, enterprising and indefatigable. He died by poison 
in Arabia in 1811. What we have from him are only occasional and 
hasty letters. His Journals have never been published; but 
have now lain for some fifteen years or more in the hands of 
Prof, Kruse of Dorpat, formerly of Halle. I have been informed 
by those who have examined the manuscripts, that they contain 
few important general facts beyond those already given to the 
public in the letters.—The following list of the journals and other 
papers of Seetzen, so far as recovered, has been communicated 
to.me in manuscript by Prof. Ritter. They are understood to 
have been written out by Seetzen himself, chiefly at Cairo. They 
were received in Germany about 1822 or 1823; and preparations 
were made for their immediate publication. It is much to be re- 
gretted that these were broken off—I. Journey from Aleppo to 
Damascus.—Il. Journey through Hauran.—lIII. Journey from Da 
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mascus through Anti-Lebanon and Lebanon, to Ba’albek, Tripo- 
lis, and back.—IV. Account of Arabic Literature and Manuscripts ; 
and a Glossary of unusual Arabic words.—V. Journey from Da- 
mascus to Tiberias ; then through ’Ajliin and the Belka to Kerak, 
and round the south end of the Dead Sea to Jerusalem. A sketch 
of this journey is given in his letters, Zach’s Monatl. Corr. Vol. 
XVII. pp. 331, seq. 417, seq.—VI. Journal of his residence at 
Jerusalem; and of a journey to Yafa, ’Akka, Stir, Nazareth, 
and back to Jerusalem.—VII. Journey around the whole of 
the Dead Sea, and back to Jerusalem. Of this no account what- 
ever has been published.—VIII. Journey from Jerusalem to He- 
bron, and across the Desert to Sinai. A sketch is contained in 
Zach |. ¢. Vol. XVII. p. 132, seq.—IX. Journey from Sinai to Suez 
and Cairo.—Thus far the complete Journals. Letters describing 
his researches in Egypt, and his subsequent journey in the penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai, are found in Zach 1. ec. Vol. XXVI, XXVII. 

1806—7. F. A. pe Cuateausriann, Itineraire de Paris a Jerusa- 
lem, etc. Paris, 1811. 8. 3 Tomes; and often. English, Travels, etc. 
Lond. 1811.8. 2vols. German, Leipz. 1812. 8. 3 Bde.—Eloquent 
and superficial. The references to authorities are for the most 
part worthless. See Vol. I. Note XXVIII. 

* 1809—16. Joun Lewis Burcxuarpr, Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Land, Lond. 1822. 4. German, Reisen in Syrien, etc. mit 
Anmerkungen von W. Gesenius, Weimar, 1823—4. 8. 2 Bde.— 
This work contains all the Journies of Burckhardt in Syria, Pales- 
tine and Mount Sinai. His other travels do not belong here. As 
an oriental traveller, Burckhardt stands in the very highest rank ; 
accurate, judicious, circumspect, persevering. He accomplished 
very much; yet allthis was only preparatory to the great object 
he had in view, viz. to penetrate into the interior of Africa. He 
died suddenly in 1817, at Cairo. 

1811. J. Fazaxertey, Journey from Cairo to Mount Sinat, and 
Return to Cairo ; in R. Walpole’s Travels in various Countries of 
the East, Lond. 1820. p. 362.—This Journey was made in com- 
pany with Mr. Galley Knight. 

1815. Wiit1am Turner, Journal of a Tour in the Levant, 
Lond. 1820. 8. 3 Vols. The account of Palestine is in Vol. I. 

1815—16. Orro Fr. von Ricuter Wallfahrten im Morgen- 
lande, herausgegeben von J. P. G. Ewers, Berlin, 1822. 8.—The 
narrative is brief; but marks a careful observer. The author 
died at Smyrna in 1816. 

1816. J. S. Bucuincuam, Travels in Palestine, Lond, 1821. 4. 
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ib. 1822. 8, 2 Vols—Travels among the Arab Tribes, etc. Lond. 
1825. 4. haa 2. 8vo. he —Both together in German, Reisen, 
: etc. Weimar 1 8. 2 Bde. fo 
_-1816—18 a le nicaandagiell D. Travels along the Mediter- 
or 3 an and parts adjacent, during. the years 1816, 17, 18. Lond. 
ee ieee written, but often inaccurate. 

es 7. VES R. Jouuirre, Letters from Palestine, etc. 2 Vols. 
Lond. 1819. 8. 3d Edit. Lond. 1822. 8.—German by Bergk, Reise 
in Paldstina u. s. w. Leipz. 1821. 

1817—18. Le Comte vz Forzin, Voyage dans le Levant en 
1817 e¢ 1818. Paris, 1819. fol. With splendid plates. Also 
without plates, Paris, 1819. 8. The work has more value for the 
arts than for science. 

* 1817—18. Irnsy anp Manexes, Travels in Egypt and Nu- 
bia, Syria and Asia Minor, during the years 1817 and 1818. 
Printed for private distribution. Lond. 1822. 8.—Well written and 
full of accurate information. It is much to be regretted that the 
work was never published; and it still would bear reprinting. 
For the use of this volume I am indebted to the Library of the 
Royal Geogr. Soc. London ; though I was able afterwards myself 
to obtain a copy. 

* 1818. Tu. Lecu, Excursion from Jerusalem to Wady Misa, 
in Macmichael’s “ Journey from Moscow to Constantinople in the 
years 1817, 18.” Lond. 1819. 4. Chap. IV. p. 185. Reprinted in 
the (American) Biblical Repository, Oct. 1833. Vol. III. p. 613. 

1820—21. J. M. A. Scnouz, Reise in die Gegend zwischen 
Alexandria und Peraetonium,... Egypten, Paldstina, und Syrien, 
Leipz. u. Sorau 1822. 8.—The author is Catholic Professor of 
Theology at Bonn. His work contains good information rela- 
tive to the Catholic establishments in Palestine. 

1820—21. F.Hennixer, Notes during a visit to Egypt... 
Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem, Lond. 1823.8. Hasty and superficial. 

1821. Joun Carne, Letters from the East, 2 Vols. 8vo. Lond. 
3d Edit. 1830. Also, Recollections of Travels in the East, 2 Vols. 
8vo. Lond. 1830. 

1821—22. J. Beracren, Resor 7 Europa och Oesterlénderne, 
3 Delen, Stockholm 1826—28. 8. German, Reisen in Europa und 
im Morgenlande, aus dem Schwedischen, 3 Bde. Leipz. u. Darmst. 
1828—34. 8. 

1823. Rev. Wu. Jowerr, Christian Researches in Syria and 
the Holy Land, Lond. 1825. 8. Boston 1826. 12. 

*1826—31. Ep. Riirrert, Reisen in ysl Kordofan, und 
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den Petrdischen Arabien, Frankf. 1829.8. Also, Reise 3 Abys- 
sinien, 2 Bde. Frankf. 1838—40. 8. The latter work include 
another excursion to the peninsula of Sinai i in reenter, 
in order to determine more ace rately the elevati 
mountains. See Vol. I. p. 103. es 

* 1828. Lxon pe Lazorpg, Voyage de I’ Arabie Petrée, 
borde et Linant, Paris 1830—34. fol. English, Journey through 

rabia Petraea, etc. Lond. 1836. 8. ib. 1838. 8.—The chief value 
of the French original consists in its splendid plates; of which 
the text is for the most part explanatory. The English work 1s 
a smaller compilation, containing only a portion of the plates 
on a reduced scale. 

* 1829. A. Proxescu, (Ritter von Osten) Reise ins heilige 
Land im Jahre 1829. Wien 1831. 8. 

1830—31. Micnaup et Povsoutat, Correspondence d Orient 
in 1830—31. 7 Tom. Paris 1834. 8. 

1832—33. Ep. Hoce, M.D. Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, 
and Jerusalem, during the successful campaign of Ibrahim Pasha. 
2 Vols. Lond. 1835. 12, 

1833. Rev. Spence Harpy, Notices of the Holy Land, etc. 
Lond. 1835. 8. 

1833. Rev. Vere Monro, 4 Summer Ramble in Syria, 2 Vols. 
. Lond. 1835. 8. 

* 1834. (Marmont) Duc pe Racuse, Voyage en Hongrie... 
en Syrie, en Palestine, et en Egypte, 5 Tom. Paris 1837. 8. Brux- 
elles 1837—39. 12.—Valuable chiefly in a political and military 
respect. 

1836. J. L. Srernens, Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia, 
and the Holy Land, by an American. 2 Vols. 12mo. New-York 
1837, Lond. 1837. Several editions. 

1836. Rev. C. B. Exuiorr, Travels in the three great Riipires 
of Austria, Russia, and Turkey, 2 Vols. Lond. 1838. 8.—The jour- 
ney in Syria and Palestine is described in the second volume. 

1836—38. Rev. J. D. Paxton, Letters on Palestine and Egypt, 
written during a residence there in the years 1836, 7, 8. Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 1839. 8. Lond. 1839. 8. 

1837. Lorp Linnsay’s Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy 
Land, 2 Vols. Lond. 1838. 12. Third Edit. Lond. 1839. 12. 

1837. JosepH SALZBACHER, Erinnerungen aus meiner Pilger 
reise nach Rom und Jerusalem im Jahre 1837. 2 Bde. Wien 1839. 
8.—The author is ‘Domeapitular’ or Canon of St. Stephen’s Ca- 
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thedral, Vienna. His worl contains the latest information as to 
the Catholic establishments in Palestine. 

1837. G. H. von Scuuserr, Reise nach dem Morgenlande, 
3 Bde. Erlangen 1838—40. 8.—One main object of this journey 
was Natural History. The author is Professor in the University 
at Munich. 

1838. Joun Bownrine, Report on the Commercial Statistics of 
Syria. Presented to both Houses of Parliament. Lond. 1840. fol. 
Dr. Bowring travelled in Egypt and Syria in 1838, as the ac- 
credited agent of the British Government, for the purpose of 
collecting information on the trade and commerce of those 
countries. The Report contains a large and valuable body of 
facts. 





Il. Works on THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALEstTIne.! 


1590. Curist. ApricHomius, Theatrum Terrae Sanctae, cum 
Tabulis geograph. Colon. Agr. 1590. fol. ibid. 1593, 1600, 1613, 
1628, 1682.—The author was a Dutch ecclesiastic, a native of 
Delft, and died at Cologne in 1585. He follows chiefly Brocar- 
dus ; but gives at the end of the volume a list of many other au- 
thors consulted. 

* 1646. Sam. Bocuartr Beceraphia Sacra, seu Phaleg et Ca- 
naan, Cadomi (Caen) 1646. fol. Frankf. 1674. 4. Lugd. Bat. 1692. 
fol. ibid. ed. Villemandy, 1707. fol. 

1665. Nic. Sanson Geographia Sacra ex V. et N. Test. desumta 
et in Tabulis quatuor concinnata, Paris 1665. Cum Notis Clerici, 
Lugd. Bat. 1704, fol.—Sanson, a celebrated French geographer, 
died A. D. 1667. 

1677. Our. Dapper’s Naukeurige Beschrijving van gantsch 
Syrie, en Palestyn of Heilige Lant, etc. Rotterd. 1677. fol. Amst. 
1681. fol. German, sia, oder Beschreibung des gantzen Syrien und 
Palestins oder gelobten Landes, Amst. 1681. fol. Nirnb. 1689. fol. 
A great mass of materials thrown together without judgment. 

* 1701. Curistoru. Cetiartus, Votitia Orbis Antiqui seu Geo- 
graphia Plenior, 2Tom. 4to. Lips. 1701—5. Auxit J.C. Schwarz, 


ib. 1731—32. With new title, ib. 1772—73.—Syria and Palestine 
are contained in the second volume. 


1) The date prefixed refers to the time of first publication, 
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1708. Ep. Weuts, 4n Historical Geography of the New Test. 
2 Vols. Lond. 1708. 8. ib. 1712. 8 sveral ‘times reprinted. Also, 
An Historwcal Geography of the Old Test. 3 Vols. Lond. 1712. 8. 
etc. Both works in Germ. by Panzer, Niirnb. 1765. 8. 4 Theile. 

*1714. Hapr. Revanp, Palaestina ex monumentis veteribus 
alustrata, Traj. Bat. 1714. 4. Norimb. 1716. 4. Reprinted in 
Ugolini Thesaur. Antiq. Sacr. T. VI—This yet remains the stand- 
ard classic work on Palestine, as far down as to the era of the 
crusades. A new edition, including the results of modern re- 
searches, would be still more valuable. 

1758—68. Wit. Ars. Bacutene Heilige Geographie, etc. 
6 Deelen, Utrecht 1758—68. 8. German, by G. A. Maas, Histo- 
rische und Geographische Beschreibung von Paldstina, etc. 11 Th. 
in 7 Bde. Cleve u. Leipz. 1766—75. 8. 

*1785. Ant. Friepr. Biscutne’s Erdbeschretbung. Th. V, Pa- 
ldstina, Arabien, etc. Altona 1785.8. With a new title-page as 
Th. XI. Abth. 1. Hamb. 1792.—One of the best treatises on the 
modern geography of Palestine. 

1790. Yspranp van Hamersvetp, Aardrijkunde des Bijbels 
etc. Amst. 1790. 8. 6 Deelen. German, by Janisch, Biblische Geo- 
graphie, Hamb. 1793—96..8. 3 Bde.—The translation was never 
completed. 


1799. Conran Mannert Geopraillt der Griechen und Romer. 
Th. VI. Abth. 1, rabien, Paldstina, Syrien, Nirnb. 1799. 8. 


Edit. 2. Leipz. 1831. is 
1817. C. F. Kiopen Landeskunt@reen Palistina, Berlin 
1817. 8. 

* 1818. Carzt Ritter, Die Erdkunde, etc. Th. II, West-Asien, 
Berlin 1818. 8.—Of high value, especially for the Physical Geo- 
graphy of Palestine. A new edition, wholly re-written, may be 
hoped for soon. 

#1820. G. B. Winer, Biblisches Realworierdanin Leipz. 1820. 8. 
Re-written, much enlarged, and improved, Leipz. 1833—38. 8. 
2 Bde.—The geographical articles are written with great care. 

1826. E. F. Kart Rosenmitier, Biblische Geographie, 3 Bde. 
Leipz. 1823—28. 8. The second volume is occupied with Pales- 
tine-—This work appears to have been compiled hastily and 
without extensive research. 

* 1835. Cari von Raumer, Palastina, Leipz. 1835, 8. New 
edition enlarged and much improved, Leipz. 1838.—The work is 
compiled wg great diligence, and forms an excellent Manual. 
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JERUSALEM. 


1747. J.B. D’Anvitie Dissertation sur ’ Etendue de Pancienne 
Jérusalem et de son Temple, Paris 1747. 8. Reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix to Chateaubriand’s Jtineraire. 

1833. Justus OtsHausen, Zur Topographie des alten Jerusa- 
lem, Kiel 1833. 8. 

1838. F. G. Crome, Jerusalem, in Ersch und Gruber’s Ency- 
clopadie, Sect. Il. Th. 15. p. 273—321. This is the most com- 
plete and valuable essay on the ancient and modern Topogra- 
phy of the Holy City. 





MEMOIR 


ON THE 


MAPS ACCOMPANYING THIS WORK. 


BY HEINRICH KIEPERT, OF BERLIN. 


TuE entire transformation wrought in the Geography of the 
greater part of Palestine and the countries adjacent on the South, 
by the discoveries of Messrs. Robinson and Smith, and the mate- 
rials collected by them; and:also the great changes exhibited in 
the maps drawn out by me from these materials, in comparison 
with all former labours of the like kind ; seem to require a full 
report upon all the important points of the construction, and an 
enumeration of the other sources A which reference has been 
made. 

If, however, I here confine miele within narrower limits 
than might perhaps be expected, after the example of other similar 
Memoirs; especially in respect to positions astronomically fixed, 
on which indeed the whole construction rests; this has arisen, 
partly from the fact, that almost every thing relating to these 
- topics is embodied in its proper place in the work itself; and 
partly, because the very valuable Memoir of Berghaus accompany- 
ing his map of Syria, in which all these points are handled in 
sufficient detail, leaves little more at present necessary, than to 
notice occasional deviations from his results ; there having been 
no new observations published since that time. In like manner, 
minute discussions respecting particular positions, determined by 
connecting different routes and calculating the triangles arising 
from their construction, (asis done in great detail by Berghaus in 
the same Memoir,) seemed here to be out of place. Indeed, on 
the one hand, access to new materials has shown that many of 
those positions, apparently so nicely calculated, are wholly unten- 
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able ; and on the other hand, the routes of Robinson and Smith, 
which in minute specification of every kind leave far behind them 
the reports of all other oriental travellers, even of Burckhardt 
himself, have been naturally adopted as the highest authority, in 


connection with the survey-maps of Jacotin and Moresby, with | 


which they well accord. Nothing more seemed therefore to be 
demanded, for the most part, than simple construction, and an 
orderly insertion of the new materials between the points astro- 
nomically ascertained. 

In respect to the construction of the routes of Robinson and 
Smith, the greatest possible attention and care has of course been 
bestowed in laying down the lines of travel. ‘These were all at 
first drawn out ona scale of s;zt5s3 of the natural length, or 
4. 1112 Paris lines to the geogr. mile of 60 to a degree. The envi- 
rons of Jerusalem and the central region of Sinai were laid down 
on a scale four timesas large, or -;455. Afterwards the drawings 
were: reduced to the scales of jscteas, sovtsan, Td too TeSpec- 
tively; and the topographical details inserted, and also such 
other surveys and routes as seemed to be of value. The whole 
of the drawings, both during their progress and after their com- 
pletion, were revised by Prof. Robinson with great minuteness 
and care ; and then reduced to half the size preparatory to engrav- 
ing. ‘The engraver, Mr. H. Mahlmann of Berlin, himself a skilful 
and well-known geographer, has executed his part of the work 
with great fidelity, accuracy, and elegance ; and the utmost care 
has been taken on the part both of Prof. Robinson and myself, to 
ensure correctness in the minutest particulars, and especially in 
the orthography. In all these respects, it is hoped, that every 
reasonable expectation will not fail of being satisfied. 

The other materials employed, besides those thus collected by 
the two travellers, consist principally in former maps and jour- 
nals. The maps chieflyused have been those of Jacotin, Seetzen, 
Moresby, Laborde, Ehrenberg, and Bird; the two latter in manu- 
script. The fine map of Berghaus has likewise done good service, 
as a ready means of obtaining first impressions, and also from 
the rich materials employed in its construction. The more import- 
ant Journals consulted, were those of Burckhardt, Irby and Man- 
gles, and Laborde; partially also those of Buckingham, Berggren, 
Prokesch, Bertou, and several others of less note. These will all 
be named in the proper places; so far as this is not already done 
in the body of the work. It will be likewise understood, that such 
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of these Itineraries as had already been used by Berghaus with so 
much good fruit, especially those of Burckhardt and Buckingham 
on the East of the Jordan, and so far as they fall within the limits 
of our maps, have been constructed anew with the utmost exact- 
ness, in order to bring them as closely as possible into orderly 
connection with the other well settled parts of the map. Yet it 
was not possible to obtain constructions from these Itineraries, 
on which the same dependence could be placed, as in those parts 
laid down from the routes of Robinson, and Smith, or in the maps 
of Jacotin and Ehrenberg; not indeed even from those of Burck- 
hardt, in consequence of the frequent imperfect, uncertain, or 
positively erroneous specifications of bearings and distances.' 

In respect to the rate of travel, or the value of the measure of 
time as compared with the measure of distance, I need only refer 
to the calculations of Berghaus communicated in Note VII, at the 
end of Vol. I. According to these, the average value of the hour 
with camels is very uniformly equivalent to 2, or more exactly to 
2.09 geogr. miles of 60 to the degree; that is, 30 hours toa 
degree. This was found to be correct for the construction of the 

‘routes between Cairo, Suez, Sinai, ’Akabah, and Hebron; and 
proved likewise to be very exact for laying down the position of 
Petra, already approximately known from the routes of Burckhardt 
and Laborde.—For the less uniform value of the hour with horses 
and mules, varying considerably according to the nature of the 
ground, the average result from the construction of the routes in 
Palestine, particularly those between Jerusalem, Hebron, Gaza, 
and Ramleh, and from Jerusalem northwards to Safed, (all of which 
fall partly within the limits of Jacotin’s survey,) was found to be 
2. 4 geogr. miles, or 25 hours to a degree. But in very moun- 
tainous and difficult districts, as along the western coast of the 
Dead Sea, or between Jerusalem and Taiyibeh, and around Beit 
Ur, this value was reduced to 2. 2, or even to 2 geogr. miles; 
while on the contrary in quite level regions, as on the plains be- 
tween Tell es-Sifieh and Gaza, or in the Ghér around Jericho, 
the length of the hour had to be extended to 2. 8, or even to 3 
geogr. miles. 


1) Examples of such errorsin and others. The two first men- 
Burckhardt are the positions of tioned places are wrongly laid 
Ma’in near Hesb4n, Tell el-Kady down from Burckhardt on Berg- 
near Banids, KiPat esh-Shukif, haus’ Map. 
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Suzets I, JI. 


Peninsula of Mount Sinai and Arabia Petraea. 
Plan of Sinai. 


1. Carton. Routes from Cairo to Suez. LEsh-Shirkiyeh or 
Goshen. That portion of this Carton lying off the route of our 
travellers, and especially the part of the Delta contained in it, is 
reduced from the Carte de la Basse Egypte, dressée par P. Coste 
Architecte du Viceroy Muhammed’ Aly, 1827, ona scale of eyaya0- 
The Longitude is of course corrected according to that of Cairo, 
as more exactly determined by Daussy.' The other routes be- 
tween Cairo, Belbeis, Ras el-W4dy, and Suez, are inserted from 
Jacotin’s large map of this region in the Description de ? Egypte, 
compared with Laborde’s map of Arabia Petraea. Ancient geo- 
graphical names are introduced only so far as they are connected 
with the main object of the Carton; but without any aim at com- 
pleteness. 

.2. Peninsula of Mount Sinai. General Map. The line of 
coast along both the Gulfs of Suez and ’Akabah, is taken from the 
recent survey of the Bombay Marine ;? with a correction of Lon- 
gitude, however, according to Rippell’s very careful observations 
for the positions of Suez and ’Akabah. Indeed, these have been 
made the basis of all our construction, and regarded as absolutely 
fixed points. The English chart has precisely the same differ- 
ence both of Latitude and Longitude between these two places ; 
while its absolute Longitude carries them 5 or 6 minutes farther 
East. This deviation is probably to be ascribed to some error, 
either in the assumed Longitude of Bombay, from which point 
that of "Akabah and Suez was determined by Chronometer; or 
else in the Chronometer itself.’ This correction being made, the 
other positions along these coasts discussed by Berghaus, accord 
well with the same Chart. There is therefore no necessity for 
dwelling upon them here; especially as the route of our travellers 
came in contact with none of them. The position of the Con- 


1) Connoisance du Temps, 1832, Lieut. F. G. Carless.” The scale 


p- 54. of this chart is very little larger 
2) “Chart of the Red Sea; than that of our ae : 
compiled fromastasimetric Survey 3) See Berghaus’ Memoir, p. 

executed in the years 1830—33 in 29, seq. 
the Hon. Company’s Ship Palinu- 4) See the Text, Vol. I. p. 248. 


rus, by Comd. R. Moresby and 
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vent of Mount Sinai, as given by the construction of the routes 
between it and Suez and ’Akabah, and by the bearings from Jebel 
Misa and Jebel Katherin upon the Island Tirdn, (the situation of 
which is known from the same Chart of Moresby and from Riip- 
pell’s notices,) was found to be almost precisely the same, as that 
directly resulting from Ruppell’s astronomical observations.! 

The greater portion of the routes of Robinson and Smith in 
the Peninsula, covers the same ground as the Itineraries of Burck- 
hardt and Laborde. The comparison of these latter, however, has 
not yielded much fruit ; nor have they any claim to the same de- 
gree of exactness ; as is obvious from an inspection of Laborde’s 
Carte del’ Arabie Petrée. In like manner, the other routes of 
Laborde and Burckhardt in the Peninsula,’ which have been in- 
serted with the greatest possible accuracy,—the former from his 
own map and plans, and the latter from a careful construction 
of his Itinerary, with a diligent comparison of the two where they 
coincide,—can make no pretension to the same degree of cor- 
rectness as those of our travellers. In many instances, ‘after 
every effort, the construction remained doubtful; as in the case 
of the Wadys Solaf and Abu Taleb, and the tract further South be- 
tween Jebel Murdam and Wady Urta’. Here Burckhardt’s notes 
are not very intelligible, and seem not to be accurate; at least, 
they cannot easily be brought to harmonize with Laborde. The 
bearings taken by Smith from Jebel Masa and Jebel Katherin, 
served in many cases to control and correct these routes of Burck- 
hardt and Laborde; and those of Burckhardt from Um Shaumer 
and Serbal were found to be of use in the construction. 

In respect to the delineation and shading of the mountains, 
the parts adjacent to the routes of Robinson and Smith are filled 
out as minutely as possible, according to their description. So 
too in the case of Burckhardt. The parts taken from Laborde 
are given according to his map, but only in the immediate vicin- 
ity of his road; without any regard to the merely fanciful de- 
lineations, with which the intervening spaces of the same map 
are so bountifully decked out.’ All these bear the impress neither 


1) See Text, Vol. I. p. 135. executed in other respects, the 


33. 


2) Other travellers in the pe- 
ninsula give no topographical de- 
tails whatever, of any importance, 
which are not also contained in 
these routes. 

3) On this map, so beautifully 


Vou. III. 


plateau-formation so predominant 
in the peninsula, intersected by 
deep vallies, is wholly lost sight 
of; the delineation exhibiting ev- 
erywhere the character of sharp 
isolated heights and peaks. 
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of correctness in the detail, nor of truth to nature in general. 
The mountains on the western coast of the Gulf of Suez, and 
along the eastern shore of the Gulf of ’Akabah, are copied from 
Moresby’s Chart as the only existing authority ; without how- 
ever laying claim to any great accuracy. The names too of sev- 
eral points along these coasts are borrowed from the same chart; 
and as the orthography is not certain, they are given in a lighter 
style of engraving. 

3. Plan of Sinai. The special plan of the central region of 
Sinai is constructed partly from the notices of our travellers du- 
ring their wanderings over the plain er-Rahah, the mountains of 
Moses and St. Catharine, and through the adjacent Wadys; but 
is founded more particularly on the bearings of the neighbouring 
mountains as taken from those three points, which thus furnished 
a net of triangles. In this way the relative positions of the plain, 
the convent, Jebel Misa, Jebel Katherin, the mountains ed-Deir, 
Humr, Zebir, Stmr et-Tinia, el-Ghibsheh, Silsil Zeit, es-Surey, 
el-Furei’a, Um Lauz, Um ’Alawy, and the passes of Nikb Hawy 
and Wady Suweiriyeh, are determined with great exactness ; 
so that this Plan may be regarded as very correct and deserving 
of confidence. Laborde’s delineation of the same region, on 
the contrary, does not correspond to a single one of these exact 
bearings; and may be pronounced a complete failure. 

4. From’ Akabah to Hebron. The construction of this route, 
if laid down precisely according to the angles of the course and 
the value of the hour at 2 G. M. would give the position of He- 
bron in Lat. 31° 32’ N. and Long. 32° 38’ 46” E. from Paris, or 
34° 59’ 10” E. from Greenwich; as appears from the map of this 
route by Berghaus in the London Geographical Journal Vol. IX. 
1839." But the distance from ’Akabah to Hebron is too great, 
and the angles upon this route not always sufficiently exact, to 
be available for fixing with certainty the position of Hebron. 
The true situation of that place is found from the construction 
of the routes between Hebron, Jerusalem, Ramleh and Gaza; 
most exactly however by that from Jerusalem by way of the 
Frank Mountain and Beni Na’im to Zif, passing near by He- 
bron. The general result gives for the position of Hebron, Lat. 
31° 32/ 30” N. and Long. 32° 47’ 56” E. from Paris, or 35° 8! 20’ 
E. from Greenwich ; consequently more than 9 minutes further 

+ 

1) See also Berghaus’ Geogr. Almanach fiir 1840, pp. 532, 534. 
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East than Berghaus has it.' Hence the whole route from ’Aka- 
bah to Hebron had to be moved more eastward ; especially in 
the northern part beyond Jebel ’Ardif. 

The southern part of this route in the immediate vicinity of 
’Akabah, and particularly the pass leading up the western moun- 
tain, exhibits so much of detail in the character of the ground, 
as to require a special delineation in a separate Carton. The 
scale of it is four times as large as that of the general map. 

5. Desert et-Tik. The important and (as it seems) trustworthy 
notices furnished by Tuweileb, as to the routes from the Convent 
and Suez through the desert et-Tih to Gaza and Hebron,’ bring 
to light many new positions in a region hitherto almost unknown; 
and harmonize in general well among themselves and with all 
other accounts. These routes, therefore, in connection with the 
positions of Jebel Ikhrimm, Yelek, and Helal, as determined 
from the route of our travellers; and with the routes of Burck- 
hardt, Ritppell, and Lord Prudhoe, which intersect them vertical- 
ly in a direction between East and West; serve very well for 
an approximate determination of the course of the more import- 
ant Wadys or water-beds of the desert; and especially that of 
Wady el-’Arish, as to which there has heretofore been so much 
uncertainty. Still, with only such materials to build upon, the 
construction of this portion of our map must fall very far short 
of the other parts in exactness; and the more so, as the routes 
of the three European travellers can here by no means be fully 
depended on. In that of Lord Prudhoe, for instance, the speci- 
fied distance between Nikhl] and Wady Rawak (2 hours) seems 
to be at least three or four hours too short; unless perhaps an 
intervening point has been omitted. In Burckhardt’s route, 
again, the distance between Tirf er-Rukn and Nikhl is too short ; 
the former point (Darfureck of Rippell) being determined by the 
bearings of Robinson and Smith. It is singular that Burckhardt 
should nowhere have noted, that from Emshish in Wady el-Je- 
rafeh to Turf er-Rukn, both of which points are fixed by the 
route of our travellers, his course, which before and afterwards 


1) Hencé the azimuth of Heb- too far East; and not 36°, as as- 
ron on the horizon of Jerusalem is sumed by Berghaus. 
found to be S. 17° W. or 8. 27° W. 2) See all these collected in 
by compass.—Seetzen’s azimuth, Note XXII, at the end of Vol. I. 


therefore, S. 4° W. was only 13 
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was westerly, here varied to S. S. W.' Hence, in the construc- 
tion of his route, both Walker and Berghaus have laid down his 
course throughout as directly West; by which means Tirf er- 
Rukn has been brought much too’ far North.’ 

As Tuweileb’s distances are given only in day’s journeys ; 
and these again are regulated by the occurrence of water in the 
desert, and consequently are very unequal, varying from 6 to 10 
hours in length; it is obvious that his routes could only be laid 
down conjecturally in the map. Still, as they include several 
points known from the routes of the other travellers, such as the 
passes er-Rakineh and el-Mureikhy, Nikhl, Bir eth-Themed, the 
Wadys Ghureir, Mushehhem, Rawik, Jebel Ikhrimm, Yelek, He- 
1a], Wady el-’Ain, Wady Khibarah, and others; al] these serve 
to give them a character of somewhat greater certainty. In the 
case of a few of the Wadys, however, crossed by all these routes, 
the direction remains doubtful; such are Wady Ghureir and 
Wady Mushehbhem, as to which there is only the probability, that 
they belong to the basin of the Jerafeh. As to Wady Khibarah, 
it would seem that of the two Arab reports respecting it, that one 
deserves the preference, which makes it run to the ’Arish; inas- 
much as it is crossed North of Jebel Helal by the route leading 
by Nikhl to Gaza, which could not well be possible if it ran to 
the Simy or the Sheri’ah.2 The course also of Wady es-Siny, 
into which Wady es-Seba’ is said to run, is by no means definitely 


4, 


1) Probably because his com- 


is the same as that resulting from 


panions wished to strike the Haj- 
road; and regulated their course 
also according to the watering- 
places of the desert. This latter 
circumstance, in routes through 
the desert, often occasions great 
deviations from a straight course. 

2)In this part of Berghaus’ 
map, the route of Rippell atong 
the Haj-road, is carried far out of 
its place towards the north, in 
order to make it coincide with that 
of Burckhardt. On Rtppell’s own 
map, it is laid down correctly ; as 
is shown by the route of Robinson 
and Smith, which is the same as 
far as to Mufarik et-Turk. In like 
manner’ Berghaus’ position of 
Niukhl is too far north; its Latitude 
as deduced from Tuweileb’s routes 


the routes of Riippell and Lord 
Prudhoe. The notices of Tuwei- 
leb are indeed not very specific ; 
yet as his routes were from South 
to North, they are here to a cer- 
tain extent applicable. 

3) See Vol. I. pp. 298, 299.— 
The great map of Jacotin exhibits 
a delineation of Wady el-’Arish 
for the distance of several hours 
above its mouth, made from the 
report of Bouchard, who visited it 
for this purpose. This sketch ap- 
pears to be tolerably exact. At 
that point the valley branches into 
two large Wadys; of which the 
western seems to be Wady el- 
’Arish, and the eastern, Wady 
Khibarah. . 
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known. ‘The Arabs indeed call it a branch of the Sheri’ah ; but 
one might easily be inclined to regard it as the great water-bed, 
which, according to Jacotin’s map, runs down to the sea not far 
South of the Sheri’ah. Otherwise, this water-bed or Wady re- 
mains without a name; for of all the Wadys into which the 
smaller water-courses crossed by the route of our travellers emp- 
ty themselves, no name except that of the Simy is applicable to 
this place. : 

The coast from el-’Arish to Gaza is taken from the map of 
Jacotin. : 

6. Route between Hebron and Petra. Wady el-’Arabah. By a 
construction of the routes from Hebron to Petra and back, Berg- 
haus found the difference of Longitude on the former to be 33/ 
13”; on the latter 32’ 58”; mean difference 33’ 5”.' But after fix- 
ing some of the points on the way thither, near the S. end of the 
Dead Sea, by means of angles from ’Ain Jidy, ’Ain Terdbeh, 
and Ras el-Feshkhah ;? and after taking into account also the 
bearings of Mount Hor from various points in the same route; 
this difference of Longitude was diminished still 3’ 16” more, so 
as to amount in all only to 29’ 49". Hence the Longitude of Petra 
is found to be 33° 17' 45” E. from Paris, or 35° 38’ 9” E. from 
Greenwich ; presenting nearly a mean between Laborde’s Longi- 
tude, 43’ 20” E. from ’Akabah, or 33° 23’ 50” E. from Paris, and 
that deduced by Berghaus from Burckhardt’s Itinerary from Kerak 
southwards, 33° 14’ 52” E. from Paris.’ 

On the other hand, the Latitude of Petra derived by Berghaus 
from the same source, 30° 15’ 30”, is much too small; as is also 
that of Moore, 30° 19’, obtained from an astronomical observation. 
The construction of Robinson and Smith’s routes gave 30° 26’; 
Laborde, coming from ’Akabah, has 30° 24’. The mean of these 
two, 30° 25’, is adopted on our map; without further regard to 
the other varying results.‘ 


1) Berghaus’ Geogr. Almanach, 
1840, p. 534. : 
2) See below, Sheet IV. No. 2. 


rest on exact measurements along 
the public Roman roads. See 
Text, Vol. II. Sec. XII, near the 


3) Memoir zur Karte von Sy- 
rien, p. 35. 
4) The position of Petra as thus 
given, is also the only one which 
harmonizes tolerably with the spe- 
cifications of the Peutinger Ta- 
bles; which, when correct, are the 
more to be trusted, because they 


close of the History of Petra, 
note.—The estimate of Berghaus, 
(Memoir, p. 35,) is founded on an 
error; he having confounded the 
stations of Ailah and Ad Dianam 
on the Peutinger Tables, and thus 
made the distance between Ailah 
and Petra 16 Rom. miles too small. 
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The routes of Bertou from Hebron through Wady el-’Arab: ah to 
’Akabah, and back by way of Petra, have also been taken into the 
account; and I have been at the pains of constructing them anew 
from his specifications of the course and distance, communicated 
by himself in the Paris Bulletin de la Soc. de Gé 7. 1839 ; with 
more exactness indeed than they appear to have been laid down 
for the map given in the same Bulletin, and in the Journal of the 
London Geographical Society, Vol. IX. 1839." Yet, as the speci- 
fication of the course is often omitted or is apparently wrong,” the 
routes of this traveller could not be employed for fixing accurately 
the position of Petra; and could only be filled in, as I was best 
able, between the points otherwise determined. In this way 
they were of some service for settling more precisely several 
points in and around Wady el-’Arabah; such as the passes of » 
Wady Yemen and er-Ribia’y, the fountains el-Ghamr, el-Melihy, 
Ghidyan, etc. 

Of the whole region East of Wady el-’Arabah, excepting the 
immediate neighbourhood of Petra, (which our travellers also vis- 
ited,) the southern part extending from Petra to ’Akabah is copied 
from the map of Laborde as the only authority; with a compari- 
son of Burckhardt’s route from Petra by way of Usdakah, ’Ain 
Dalegheh, and Wady Ghirindel, and thence across the western 
desert.? The northern part, from Petra to Kerak, rests upon a 
new construction of Burckhardt’s routes in this region, compared 
with the reports of Irby and Mangles. These last, though un- 
fortunately not minute enough to admit of an independent con- 
struction, yet afford many details of importance; such as the 
position of the ruins Ghirindel or the ancient Arindela, and the 
ancient Roman road from thence to Shébek. 

7. Arab Tribes. The names of the Bedawin-tribes upon this 
map, are inserted in the districts where they usually encamp, ac- 
cording to the information collected by Robinson and Smith ; 


1) It is singular that this travel- 
ler always notes by compass: only 
the angle of his course, and this 
much oftener than is necessary ; 
while he never gives the bearings 
of remoter points along his route, 
e. g.of Mount Hor, which he had 
before his eyes for a great part of 
the way. Such bearings would 
have been of important use in the 
construction of his route, ; 


2) The routes of Bertou in some 
parts cover the same ground with 
those of Robinson and Smith, and 
can thusbe controlled by the latter. 

_ 3) From this route were like- 
Wise obtained the positions of 
Wady and Jebel Beyaneh, and of 
Wady Lehy4neh in the western 
desert, between the ’Arabah and 
the route of Robinson and Smith. 
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with which the accounts of other travellers fully coincide. Of 


“ps pat A 
course any fixed position or exact boundary, is out of question, 
he very nature of these wandering tribes. 
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Sueet III. 
Jerusalem and its Environs. 


1. The City. As the measurements of Robinson and Smith 
did not contain materials enough for the construction of an en- 
tirely new Plan of the Holy City, they could be employed only 
for correcting and completing the best of the plans already ex- 
tant, viz. that of Catherwood, which has been adopted as a basis.! 
The materials in question have a bearing chiefly upon the more 
exact measurement of the city walls from one gate or projecting 
corner to another; upon the direction of the wall from the Yafa 
Gate northwestwards, (which hitherto has been erroneously 
given on all plans as due West,) and the consequent slight change 
in the position of the Latin convent ;? and upon the more accu- 
rate delineation of the vallies of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat with 
their fountains and reservoirs, as also of the Mount of Olives. 
For the first time, too, the shading of the hills, both within the 
city and in its immediate vicinity, is exhibited with precision and 
accuracy. This, however, could not be done with like fullness 
in respect to the Mount of Offence and the northern summit of 
the Mount of Olives, for want of sufficient materials; and the fur- 
ther course also of the valley of the Kidron from the elbow be- 


1) The plan of Catherwood, 
with some exceptions, is nearly 
identical with that in the German 
edition of Berggren’s Reisen, Leipz. 
u. Darmst. 1828 ; and both appear 
to have been reduced from Sieber’s 
large Plan of Jerusalem, Prague 
1818. In all that relates to the 
Haram, that of Catherwood is cor- 
rect and complete; it having been 
made out from drawings and mea- 
surements taken on the spot. The 
shading of the ground is very im- 
perfect in all. 

2) The same error in the walls 
jis already corrected in a plan 
sketched by Dr. Westphal, about 
fifteen years ago. A very imper- 
fect reduction from that sketch, 


with false and arbitrary shading, 
was published in the first Jahrgang 
of the Hertha. For the use of the 
sketch of Westphal and of his ori- 
ginal materials, we are indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Parthey of 
Berlin, with whom Westphal trav- 
elled. Thesé contain angles be- 
tween each end of the eastern 
wall of the Latin convent and 
nine mosks of the city, the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and sev- 
eral points of the city wall, all taken 
with the Sextant with great ex- 
actness and noting single minutes. 
By means of these it was possible 
to fix several points very definite- 
ly ; and particularly the position of 
the Latin convent. 


~ 
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low the well of Nehemiah periwatda, is not entirely certain. In 
respect to the few ancient names inserted, the reader may con- 
sult the Text of Vol. I. Sec. VII, where the subject is treated of 
at length. The many mere legendary names, which figure upon 
most other Plans of Jerusalem, are of course intentionally omitted 
on ours. 

On the high ground N. N. W. of the city, a base (a b) of 660 
English feet, was measured by Prof. Robinson, the position of 
which is known by the distance and bearings of each end from _ 
the N. W. corner of the city wall, and by bearings from eachend __ 
upon the dome of the church of the Holy Sepulchre. This served ae 
again for the determination of a longer base between the Wely _ 
on the Mount of Olives (4) and a heap of stones just S.of the _ 
northern summit of the same mountain (B); a direct measure- 
ment being here impossible from the nature of the ground. By 
means of angles from a and 6 upon 4 and B, and from 4 and B 
upon the dome of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, as also the _ 
direction between the points 1 and B, there was obtained from 
four different values for the length of .4 B, the mean length of 
4278 English feet, or 1426 yards. This base was intended to serve 
for calculating the distances of several important positions in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, visible from its two extremities; but seems 
to be too short to afford any certain results for distances of five 
geogr. miles or more, even with the greatest possible accuracy 
of which the compass is susceptible in measuring angles.. Indeed 
the construction has shown, that almost all the distances thence 
derived, were too great ; and they are therefore not taken into 
account. Still, the double observations from 4 and B contri- 
buted, in connection with others, to fix very definitely the posi- 
tions of Neby Samwil, the Frank Mountain, and the North end of 
the Dead Sea. : 

2. Environs of Jerusalem. In constructing this map, after 
determining the position of the Latin convent, by a mean deduced 
from the best observations, to be in Lat. 31° 46’ 43” N. and Long. 
32° 52’ 36” E. from Paris, or 35° 13’ E. from Greenwich,' the 
plan of the city and its immediate neighbourhood was reduced and 
inserted as the central point. Then the routes southward to 
Bethlehem, and northwards by er-Rim to Beitin, were first laid 
down ; since both of them lead for their whole length over toler- 


1) See Text, Vol. I. p. 381. 
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ably even ground, and therefore admit a greater uniformity in the 


reduction of the measure of time to that of distance, than other 
routes in more mountainous regions; and further, having been 
traversed more than once by our travellers, they afford also 
greater certainty in respect to the time. From the intermediate 
points along these routes, it was then possible to lay down, by | 
means of the many bearings taken in this region, a complete net 
of triangles extending over almost the whole district comprised 
in this map ; for which the particular parts of the same routes 

en served as bases. By this means the construction of the other 

utes was greatly facilitated and rectified, leading as they do for 
the most part through very mountainous districts, (like that by 
*Anata and Jeba’ to Taiyibeh, and that to Neby Samwil and el- 
Jib,) and therefore not admitting the same precision in respect to 
the measure of time. In this way the positions especially of 
Teki’a, the Frank Mountain, Bethlehem, Beit Jala, Neby Samwil, 
el-Jib, Ram-Allah, el-Bireh, Beitin, er-Ram, Deir Diwan, and 
Taiyibeh, may now be regarded as very definitely fixed, at least 
relatively to the position of Jerusalem; and will probably never 
undergo much change, except with this. 

By means of Robinson and Smith’s bearings, a great number of 
other points lying between their routes were in like manner de- 
termined. Use was also made of some other sources in order to 
fix more definitely several of the positions. Thus for Soba, Kis- 
til, Kuloénieh, and Kuryet el-’Enab, an earlier Itinerary of Smith 
was consulted, as also Prokesch; for Beit Sifafa, esh-Sherafat, 
Malihah, and ’Ain Karim, the distances and bearings of Prokesch ; 
for Deir el-Musillabeh and Sataf, Berggren ; for el-Welejeh, Beit 
Sarik, el-Kubeibeh, and Beit ’Enan, Doubdan and Pococke. . 

The shading upon this map, in some parts which our travel- 
lers could not overlook, is perhaps filled out with more minute- 
ness than can strictly be vouched for. Yet even here it is given 
only according to the best authorities and most exact notices 
extant. 


Sazets IV, V. 
Palestine. 


1. Region South and Southwest of Jerusalem.—With the Envi- 
rons of Jerusalem was first connected the route to Gaza. The 
position of this latter place is laid down according to Jaco- 

Vou. III. 6 
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tin’s map, with a correction of the Longitude according to that of 
Cairo and YAfa, as already made by Berghaus on his map. This 
gives for Gaza Lat. 31° 27' 30" N. and Long. 32° 7’ E. from Paris, 
or 34° 27/ 24// E. from Greenwich ; a position which accords well 
with the ancient Itineraries. As however a construction in the 
proportion of 2. 4G. M. to the hour, would have brought Gaza 
several minutes further North and East, the value of the hour in 
the level regions between Gaza and the foot of the mountains of 
Judah, had to be enlarged to 3 geogr. miles. 

It was likewise possible to determine very accurately the posi- 
tion of Beit Jibrin upon this route; inasmuch as the travellers 
came to it a second time in returning from Gaza by another road. 
This again aided in ascertaining the situation of Hebron, espe- 
cially its Longitude ; by means of the two routes from Beit Ji- 
brin by Idhna and Teffth, and from Idhna by el-Burj and Dtra, 
to Hebron. In this way there resulted the same position for 
Hebron, as was found by the route from Jerusalem to Tekt’a and 
Beni Na’im, a place an hour and a half distant from Hebron, and 
from thence to Zif; for fixing which latter point again, the route 
from Hebron to Petra could also be applied. The route from 
Jerusalem by Tekt’a, in connection with the distance between 
Hebron and Jerusalem on the direct road, and the ancient speci- 
fication of this distance, 22 Roman miles, afforded the means for 
fixing with tolerable exactness the Latitude of Hebron at 31° 32/ 
30’ N. differing from Moore’s Latitude by observation (31° 31/ 
30/’) only by one minute. The hilly nature of the ground along 
the direct road between Hebron and Jerusalem, shut out any wide 
view, and prevented the travellers from accurately noting the 
angle. of their course. Hence this route could not be employed 
in determining the position, or at least the Longitude, of Hebron. 

Of the points lying off the routes of the travellers, all are laid 
down which could be sufficiently determined by two or more bear- 
ings; and besides these, some are occasionally inserted, where 
there was only a single bearing and an estimate of the distance. 
These last are all marked with a note of doubt (%). A few sites 
on both sides of the road between Jerusalem and Hebron, are 
added from Seetzen’s map; they were all found in the proper 
places in the Arabic lists of our travellers; and as they are sur- 
rounded by known points, the insertion of them would not seem 


liable to any great error. Yet they too have a note of doubt (2).. 


2. Dead Sea and Ghér. Three methods presented themselves 


% 
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~ for determining the Longitude of several points on the western 
coast of the Dead Sea: viz. the construction of the route from 
Hebron to Petra, which touches the South end of the'sea ; of that 
from Kurmul to ’Ain Jidy near the middle of the western coast ; 
and of that from Deir Diwan on the North of Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and thence to the northern end of the sea. The fixed points thus 
obtained along the coast of the sea, were all connected with each 
other by bearings ; by which means a much greater degree of ex- 
actness was attainable. There proved to be, indeed, a very grati- 
fying coincidence in the results. The northernmost route was 
ultimately adopted as’ the basis, as being the most certain; bé- 
cause the highest point, where it crosses the mountain ridge North 
of Jebel Kirintil, is very definitely marked both by the time and 
by four bearings; and the short distance from this point to Jeri- 
cho by way of ’Ain Dik, Tawahin es-Sukkar, and Ain es-Sultan, 
all which points are connected with each other and with Jericho 
by bearings, leaves scarcely room for an error equal to one quar- 
ter of a geogr. mile. The position of Jericho therefore, the castle 
in Lat. 31° 51/ 15’ N. and Long. 35°/ 29/ 4” E. from Greenwich, 
may be regarded as very exact.’ 

From Jericho, it was an easy matter to determine the mouth of 
the Jordan ; although here too, in the level tract of the Ghér, it 
was necessary to enlarge somewhat the value of the hour. Should 
the mouth of the Jordan and el-Helu be laid down in Longitude 
perhaps a quarter of a minute too far East, this error is again 
compensated in the position of Ras el-Feshkhah, by means of a 
bearing of this promontory taken from Jericho. For the Latitude 
we have the means of very exact determination, in the bearings 
of the North end,of the Dead Sea taken from the Mount of Olives 
and Taiyibeh ; and these harmonize entirely with the results ob- 
tained from the construction of the route. 

The route from Ras el-Feshkhah to ’Ain Jidy could not be 
laid down, until after the latter point had been definitely fixed ; 
the mountainous and difficult nature of this region rendering the 
angles of the course more uncertain, and the measure of time less 
exact. ‘The very considerable curve towards the West in el-Hi- 


1) Berghaus has only one _ from the construction of Robinson 

- geogr. mile moreof direct distance and Smith’s routes; a result sur- 
from Jerusalem. Hisazimuthfrom  prisingly correct, and, considering 
Jerusalem, N. 705° E. is also pre- the imperfect sources to which he 
eisely the same with that found then had access, very remarkable. 
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sdsah, is confirmed by bearings from that point upon Tekt’a, the 
Frank Mountain, and the Mount of Olives. The pass of ’Ain Jidy 
was laid down by means of bearings from and upon Beni Na’im and 
Kurmul, and the distance from Kurmul; and then the position of 
the fountain of ’Ain Jidy, or rather the point of observation on 
the shore, (and consequently also the position of the pass,) was 
further determined by bearings from Ras el-Feshkhah and ’Ain 
Terdbeh to the adjacent Ras Mersed. The Longitude likewise of 
the latter point is given by the bearings from the two former. 
Hence ’Ain Jidy also is to be regarded as very correctly fixed, 

By means of bearings from Ras el-Feshkhah, ’Ain Terabeh, 
and ’Ain Jidy,the East and West ends of\the salt mountain Khashm 
Usdum, near the S..end of the Dead Sea, were now laid down; 
and in this way the position of the same points, as found by the 
route from Hebron to Petra, modified; the latter route unfor- 
tunately not being sufficiently exact for determining the Longi- 
tude absolutely, on acceunt of the difficult nature of the ground 
between es-Zuweirah el-Féka and the sea. The Latitude was 
found from this latter route alone. In this way the position of 
Khashm Usdum may in like manner be regarded as very exact ; 
since the greatest possible error, arising from a slight want of 
coincidence in the angles, cannot amount to more than half a 
minute or a minute in Longitude, and still less in the Latitude. 
The same process served at the same time to verify the position 
of ez-Zuweirah el-Foka, so important for the construction qed de- 
lineation of the Dead —. 

The western coast from ’Ain Jidy to the southwestern part 
of the sea, could be laid down only by some angles from the 
former point to Sebbeh and other places on the coast, and from 
estimates of distances by the eye; it remains therefore, in the 
detail, somewhat uncertain. Very exact and definitely fixed, on 
the other hand, are the north and south ends of the peninsula 
in the southern part of the sea, and the mouths of the Wadys 
Zirka Ma’in, el-Méjib, and ed-Dera’ah, by means of many bearings 
from ’Ain Jidy, ’Ain Terabeh, Ras el-Feshkhah, ez-Zuweirah el- 
Foka, and the south end of the sea. The intervening stretches 
of the coast, however, and especially the isthmus connecting the 
peninsula with the eastern shore, could not be drawn with entire 
exactness. For the isthmus, the notices of Irby and Mangles 
were of service; but not their imperfect map. 

The full construction of all the bearings and distances above 
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enumerated, served to show, that the base of 500 yards measured 
by the travellers at ’Ain Jidy, in order to find the breadth (and 
perhaps also the length) of the Dead Sea, was far too short, 
taken in connection with the imperfect nature of the instrument, 
to afford any certain results from the angles measured with the 
large Compass at its two ends. The lines of distance calculated 
from these data are all too short ; and may therefore here be left 
out of view." 

I have been the more full in detailing the construction of this 
particular region, because it is just here that our delineation de- 
viates most strikingly from all former maps; and contains for 
the first time some sure data for the exact position and form of 
the Dead Sea. 

The desert region between the meridian of Jerusalem on the 
West, and the Dead Sea and Jericho on the East, has never been 
explored, with the exception of the roads to Jericho. Hence 
the course of the Wadys could only be indicated very indefinite- 
ly. Even the position of the convent of Mar Saba, on the south- 
ernmost route from Jerusalem to the Jordan, is not fully certain ; 
it is laid down from the reports of Mariti and of Medem and Par- 
they, as the best yet extant. The same uncertainty rests upon 
the course of the roads to Jericho; notwithstanding so many 
travellers have passed over them. 

In the Ghor North of Jericho only the position of the ruins 
el-’Aujeh is definitely fixed by several bearings; and also, as to its 
Longitude, the mountain Kirn Sirtibeh; its Latitude being 
known only from Bertou and a doubtful bearing from Mount Ge- 
rizim. More detailed notices of the Ghér are contained in Ber- 
tou’s Itinerary from Beisdn to Jericho ;’ and as the sum total of 
his distances accords well with what we know from other sources, 
so the particular specifications of distance would seem to deserve 
credit. But as his names of the Wadys he passed, are for the 
most part unintelligible, those only are inserted which became 
known to our travellers also from the report of the Arabs. In 
the absence of all better authority, the course of the Jordan is 
copied from the map of the same French traveller; with a com- 
parison of the few notices respecting it furnished by Robinson 


1) E. g. from ’Ain Jidy to the Text, Vol. II. Sec. X, “Length 
mouth of the Mdjib the calculation and Breadth of the Dead Sea.” 
ives 7.86 G. M. while the true 2) Bulletin de la Soc. de Géogr. 
istance is at least 9G. M. See Sept. 1839. 
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and Smith, Burelihardt, Irby and Mangles, and Buckingham. It 
can aia lay no claim whatever to exactness. The position 
also of Sukhot (Succoth) near Beisin is taken from Bertou ; but 
can be regarded only as doubtful. 

3. Region between Jerusalem and the nheaaneinean: nib. 
sition of Beit Nettif having been determined by the route from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, it:was found that the routes from Idhna by 
Beit Nettif to Ramleh, and thence to Jerusalem, and the bearings 
from Tell es-Safich upon ’Akir and Ramleh, and from Ramleh 
upon Neby Samwil, all harmonizing entirely among themselves, 
resulted in fixing-the position of Ramleh 1/45” further South 
and 2' further West, than it stands on the map of Jacotin, after 
correction for the Longitude. In this way the distance from 
Yafa remains the same; but the bearing of Ramleh from Yafa, in- 
stead of being S. 52° E. as Jacotin has it, becomes only S. 39° E. 
As our travellers did not go to Y4fa, and that place was not visi- 
ble from Ramleh at the time, the decision of this somewhat re- 
markable difference remains doubtful. Our construction, so far 
as it goes, exhibits throughout an entire harmony in all its parts ; 
and therefore only two cases would seem to be possible : Hither. 
Jacotin’s map is here wrong, a circumstance which I should be — 
slow to admit, since he himself was in Ramleh; or else the po- 
sition we have assigned to Jerusalem is too far South. Against 
this latter supposition, besides the very exact astronomical de- 
termination of the Latitude by Niebuhr and Corry, there is also 
this circumstance, that then the positions of Hebron and Gaza 
must also be carried further North; which according to all other 
testimony would not well be possible. The solution of this 
question must therefore be left to future researches. Meantime 
upon our map, I have ventured conjecturally to make the re- 
quired correction of Jacotin. 

For determining the position of ’Amwas, the ancient Emmaus 
or Nicopolis, besides the bearmg from Tell es-Safieh, I have used 
the distances given (very exactly as it would seem) in the ‘an- 
cient Itineraries, from Lydda, Jerusalem, and Eleutheropolis.'! 
The way leading near "Amwas from Ramleh by Kubab, Latrén, 
and Kuryet el-’Enab to Jerusalem, is laid down according to 
Smith’s former Itinerary and one from Lanneau.2 These how- 
ever do not specify the course, which is found only for Kubab 


1) There is however still some ‘hich reports it, as lying further 
doubt as to the position of’Amw4s, North. See Text, Sec. XIII. 


arising out of later information, 2) See Note xe end of Vol. II. 
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and Latrén by means of Robinson and Smith’s bearings from 
Ramleh and Beit Ur. — 

The whole coast from Gaza to Yafa, with the ancient cities 
Askelon, Azotus, and Jamnia, is taken from Jacotin’s map, with 
the necessary correction for the position of Yafa according to 
the observations collected by Berghaus.’ With this the distances 
of the ancient Itineraries very well accord. The line of the 
coast however can be depended on, only in the part immediately 
south of Yafa, where the French followed it fora time on their 
retreat. No survey of the Syrian coast has ever yet been made. 

4. Region East of the Jordan, viz. Kerak, el-Belka, and Jebel 
*Ajlin. For all.these districts, the Itineraries of Burckhardt 
have been the chief and indeed almost the only source of general 
information. They have been carefully constructed anew; and 
in many points filled out or corrected from the notices of See- 
tzen, Irby and Mangles, and Buckingham. The position of Kerak, 
moreover, was fixed by Robinson and Smith by means of four 
very careful bearings, all intersecting each other in one and the 
same point, taken from Hebron, ez-Zuweirah el-Féka, ’Ain Jidy, 
and ’Ain 'Terabeh. In like manner from bearings taken by them, 
the mouths of all the Wadys (except Seil Jerrah) running down 
- to the Dead Sea from the East have been determined ; and also 
that of Wady Sha’ib in the northern Ghér. The course of the 
lower part of Wady Zirka Ma’in, with the warm springs of the 
_ ancient Callirrhoé, is known by the route of Irby and Mangles 
thither from Ma’in, and from the bearings taken by them to vari- 
ous points on the West of the Dead Sea. On the same authority, 
the position of Ma’in, which Burckhardt gives as 8. E. of Hes- 
ban, is corrected to S. W. For the region around es-Salt, in ad- 
dition to Burckhardt, the notices of Seetzen and Buckingham 
have been used.” 


1) Memoir, p. 26. 

2) In the account of Burck- 
hardt’s return from ’Amméan to 
el-Fuhais, there occurs the sin- 
gular error, that the distance from 
Safit (which itself lies 4 hours 
from’Amméan) to el-Fuhais is given 
at 44 hours; so that the length of 
the whole way back, which Burck- 
hardt describes only as a more 
northernroad, amounts to 84 hours; 
while in going to ’AmméAn from el- 
Fuhais he was only 4 hours on the 
way. The improbability of such 
a roundabout return, as to which 


Burckhardt says not a word ; and 
also of a day’s journey of 124 
hours, besides examining leisurely 
the ruins of ’Amm4n; make it evi- 
dent that we ought here to read 44 
hours from ’Ammain (not. from 
Safot) to el-Fuhais, according to 
Burckhardt’s usual mode of count- 
ing. This would give half an hour 
as the distance from S4fit to el- 
Fuhais; which is further confirmed 
by Seetzen’s map. See Burck- 
hardt’s Travels in Syria, pp. 361, 
362 ; compared also with pp. 356, 
357, 


- 
a 
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In Jebel ?Ajlin the position of Kul’at er-Ribid in particular 
is corrected by the bearing of Robinson and Smith from Taiyi- 
beh; by that of Irby and Mangles from the point where they 


crossed the Jordan between es-Salt and Nabulus; and also by 


the route of the same travellers from Beisan to Jerash. It thus 
comes to lie considerably further West, and somewhat further 


South, than on Berghaus’ map. This causes again a change in 
‘the position of Jerash as laid down on the same map; and I have 


given it in Lat. 32° 19/ 30’, approaching nearer to Moore’s Lati- 
tude by observation, 32° 16/ 30’; while Berghaus has it still 2 
minutes further North. The whole district too between ’Ajlin 
and Jerash on the South, and Irbid and Um Keis on the North, is 
brought somewhat further towards the S. W. as compared with 
Berghaus; this being fully allowed by the comparatively less de- 
gree of exactness in the reports of Burckhardt, Irby and Man- 
gles, and Buckingham, respecting this region. The corrected 
position of el-Arba’in opposite Beisén is taken from Bertou’s 
route. Um Keis or Gadara, according to the ancient Itineraries, 
lay XVI MP. from Tiberias, and XVI MP. from Scythopolis or 
Beisan; this brings it a slight distance further West than Berg- 


haus has it. 
5. From Jerusalem to Nazareth. This route, so often travel- 


led and described by Frank tourists and pilgrims, could now for 
the first time be accurately constructed, from the observations 
and materials of Robinson and Smith. In this way the positions 
of important places, such as Nabulus, Sebistieh, and Jenin, have 
been essentially corrected, even as compared with the map of 
Berghaus. Besides the materials just mentioned, the earlier 
travellers were also consulted; and a former Itinerary of Smith 
afforded parallel notes of the several distances in time. The 
construction showed the data for this route to be very exact and 
certain, from the fact that it gave for Nazareth almost precisely 
the same position, which it occupies on the great map of Jacotin; 
the latter being here founded on trigonometrical survey. This 
point therefore is laid down in our map according to Jacotin; and 
the unimportant deviation in the construction, amounting to less 
than 2 G. M. in a line of 56 G. M. has been distributed through- 
out the whole route. 

The positions of Nabulus and Sebistieh, and consequently the 
whole route, would have been still more certain, could there 
have been an accurate determination of the single point among 
all those in this region fixed by the bearings of Robinson and 


or" 
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Smith, which occurs also in the surer part ees. map, viz. 
Tal Keram 3} G. M. in the W. S. W. from Sebiistieh, apparently 


the same with the “Toun Karin” of Jacotin, 1+ G. M. towards 
the North from Fer’ én. 


as if either Robinson and Smith, or Jacotin, had heard a false 


name for one or the other place. The latter, on various grounds, 


appears to me the most probable.' 

The route from Jenin by Tabs to Nabulus, is from Berggren ; 
but cannot be regarded as exact, on account of the very defect- 
ive notation of distances. ont | 

6. The Coast from Yafa northwards. Districts of Haifa, ’Ak- 
ka, Jenin, Nasirah, Tibariyeh, Shaghtir, and Safed.. This whole 
region on our map, as likewise on that of Berghaus, is taken 
from the map of Jacotin. This latter here rests upon trigonom- 
etrical survey, and is for the most part deserving of entire con- 
fidence ; of course with the necessary correction for the Longi- 
tude according to astronomical observations made at Yafa, Kai- 
siriyeh, Cape Carmel, and ’Akka; and also with a corrected or- 
thography, so far as this was possible.’ Nevertheless, even here, 
the route of Robinson and Smith from Jenin to Safed furnished 
important additions and corrections ; and just in this part, where 

their observations could be controlled by the most certain por- 
tion of Jacotin’s map, (e. g. between Nazareth and Tiberias,) 
they were found to be uncommonly exact. Such corrections oc- 
curred especially in the eastern part of Jacotin’s survey ; so that 
of the six positions in this quarter, which Berghaus has inserted 
from Jacotin in his Table of Latitudes and Longitudes as well 
ascertained, only three proved to be tolerably accurate ; viz. en- 
Nasirah, Tibariyeh, and Semakh.? Two of the others, Safed and 
Jisr Benat Ya’kob, required only an unimportant correction; 
the latter according to the distance from the Lake of Tiberias 


1) In Jacotin’s map, the whole 
route from Jenin by way of Sé- 
nor and Nabulus to Jerusalem, and 
also that from Ramleh to Jerusa- 
lem, are laid down with all their de- 
tails, as it would seem, from very 
imperfect and in part erroneous 
casino: This portion of his 
map is without the slightest value ; 
and ought not to have been used 
in this form by Berghaus. 


Vou. II. 


2) See Berghaus’ Memoir, p. 26. 
Names from Jacotin’smap, of which 
the orthography could not be made 
out, are engraved in a lighter 
style. This is the case especially 
in the district of Haifa, of which 
our travellers obtained no list; 
and also occasionally in the dis- 
trict of Nabulus and ‘elsewhere. 

3) Berghaus’ Memoir zu sein- 
er Karte, p. 28. 


But according to our construction, the _ 
two places come to lie 4G. M. apart; and it would almost seem — 


v 


) 
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as given by Burekhardt and our travellers, and a bearing by these 
last from Benit. But the position of the third remaining place, 
Beis&n, which had been seen by Jacotin only from the Jisr Meja- 
‘mi’a, a distance of nearly three hours, has been carried very 
considerably further South, in consequence of the bearing of 
Tell Beisan from Zer’in as taken by Robinson and Smith. With 
this correspond also the very minute Itinerary of Bertou from 
Tibariyeh to Beisin and Jericho, and’ Burckhardt’s route from 
Nazareth by Beisdn to es-Salt. From the same sources and 
Buckingham’s route from Nazareth to es-Salt, the topography of 
the region between Beisan, Tabor, and Tibariyeh, has been made 
more complete. The positions of the places on and around the 
Little Hermon and the mountains of Gilboa, and also in the 
southern part of the Plain of Esdraelon, between Jenin, Zer’in, 
qo Lejjin,—most of which indeed are found on the map of Ja- 
- *cotin, but often in wrong situations,—are all definitely fixed by 
the very many and exact bearings taken by Robinson and Smith. 

In like manner, the form of the Lake of Tiberias, especially 
on its northwestern and northern parts, has undergone some 
change ; it not having been included in the more accurate por- 
tion of the French survey. The construction here rests on the 
route of our travellers from Tiberias to the Jordan as it enters 
the lake, and also upon the many bearings taken at the chief 
points along the route ; which in connection with the bearings of 
and from Tabor, Tell Hattin, and Safed, afforded a very complete 
and consistent net of triangles extending over the whole lake.— 
The many valuable details which the route of the travellers pre- 
sented in this region, so important for the geography of the Bible, 
and particularly for that of the New Testament, rendered it ne- 
cessary to give here a separate Carton, on a scale twice as large 
as that of the general map. 

In the distriet esh-Shaghtr, which the French passed through 
only on one route, the map of Jacotin (and consequently ours also) 
is naturally very imperfect.—In the region north of Safed, sketched 
by Paultré very hastily as it would seem, the same map exhibits 
many names, which although greatly corrupted, may still be re- 
cognised in part in the lists of our travellers. Yet the positions 
of all these places cannot be vouched for; in the case of Semi’y 
and Meirén at least, the bearings of which from Safed were taken 
by Robinson and Smith, the French map is wrong. 

Between Safed and the lake el-Htileh, and on the West of that 
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lake, several Wadys and the villages el-Mighar and e]l-Wikis are 
laid down from Bertou’s route. The names and situation of these 
villages are confirmed by the Arabic lists of our travellers. 

7. From Safed to Stir, Here again the route of Robinson and 
Smith leads through a region wholly unknown until within a few 
years, and even yet not fully described. It is therefore the more 
to be regretted, that in the idea that they were upon a well-known 
road, the travellers no longer continued their observations with 
the same fulness and accuracy as before. Indeed, the construe- 
tion of this route precisely according to the specifications of the 
course, (Sir being assumed as a point astronomically fixed,) 
would give for Safed a position four or five minutes further East, 
than is possible according to Jacotin’s map, or according to the 
more southern routes of our travellers themselves. This devia- 
tion, which affects only the Longitude and not the Latitude, is» 
caused by some want of exactness in the notation of the course ; 
and has been distributed, as well as might be, along the whole 
route.’ Yet the few points here fixed by the observations of Rob- 
inson and Smith, serve to show, that the part of Jacotin’s map 
comprising this region, which too has been copied into Berghaus’ 
map, was constructed on very imperfect information and has no 
authority whatever. The position of Tershihah alone has been. 
taken from it; since this place (to judge from Jacotin’s shading) 
is probably visible from the sea-coast ; and the bearing of it as 
taken by Robinson and Smith accords well with the map. 

8. The Coast from’ Akka to Beiriit. The trigonometrical sur- 
vey of Jacotin extended very little North of ’Akka; and hither- 
to there is extant no survey whatever of the Syrian coast. In- 
deed, in spite of its importance for science, as also for commerce 
and navigation, this still remains the least known of all the coasts 
of the Mediterranean.’ In laying down this part of our map, 
therefore, there remained no way but that which Berghaus also 
has adopted, viz. that of inserting between the few points astro- 


-- 
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1) Unfortunately this uncer- 
tainty. aflects also the very import- 
ant position of Kil’at esh-Shukif; 
the bearing of which taken by 
Robinson and Smith from Haddata, 
serves to determine it more nearly 
than before. 

2) Even upon the latest Chart 
of this part of the Mediterranean, 


~é 


a 


“The Levant or the Eastern Ba- 
sin of the Mediterranean, by the 
Hydrographic Office, Lond. 1839,” 
the lines of the Syrian coast are 
drawn very indefinitely and with- 
out any details; whilst the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Northern Africa 
are delineated with great exact- 
ness, 
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nomically determined, the best and most trustworthy routes of 
travellers. Here however I have ventured, on the authority of 
these routes and of the ancient Itineraries, to make some changes 
as compared with the map of Berghaus, even in those positions 
for which astronomical observations are extant; especially as 
these latter.often differ very considerably among themselves. The 
three ancient Itineraries, (Antonini, Hierosolymitanum, Tabula 
Peutingeriana,) however seldom they may have been applied to 
such use, merit nevertheless just here the greatest confidence ; 
both on account of their general mutual accordance in the spe- 
cification of distances, and because the distances marked in them 
were from exact measurements along the ancient roads. And as 
the course of the ancient road through Phenicia, traces of which 
still remain in several places, was regulated by the direction of 
» the coast, these Itineraries may here, with great facility and pro- 
priety, be taken into the account.—The changes above mentioned 
have respect to Str, Sirafend, Saida, and Beirit. 
The ancient Itineraries agree in assigning the following dis- 
tances along this road: 


It. Hieros, It. Ant. Tab. Peut. 


From Ptolemais to Tyre 

(Akka to Sir,) ; tM. P. XXXIJ XXXII XXXII 
From Tyre to Sidon 

(Str to Saida,) : RNAV, OI OY 
From Sidon to Berytus 

(Saida to Beirat,) “~~ XXVIII XXIX XXX 


Of these undermost values, that of the Jtin. Hieros. appears to 
be the most exact. Reduced to geogr. miles, with a deduction 
of 7; for the nature of the ground and small windings of the 
road, the numbers will stand as follows :' 


Hours. G.M. 


*Akka to Str O44 4 Smith in 1834 10i = 25.2 or oa 
Str to Saida 18.2 Robinson and S. 8. = 19.2 or 18.3 
Saida to Beirit 21.2 33 9+ = 22. or 21. 


A reduction of Robinson and Smith’s measures of time to geo- 


graphic miles, with a like deduction of 31;, gives the numbers in 


the right hand column, exhibiting a. surprising coincidence-with 
the ancient specifications; while on the- map of Berghaus laid 
down from Gauttier’s Latitudes, the distance from Str to Saida 
is greater than that between Saida and Beirtt. 


~ 


aly) This seems a sufficient de- coast is. mostly level, t i 
duction, as the ground along the some places diffeult. hough in 


us 
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In accordance with these Itineraries, therefore, I have not 
hesitated to assume the Latitude of Sir, Saida, and Beirtt as 
follows: 


Sur in Lat. 33° 18/ 20/.—Gauttier has 33° 17’; Hell, 33° 20/53”. 
Saida ‘ 33° 33/ 20/.—Niebuhr has 33° 33/ 15; Hell; 33° 33/ 40”; 
Gauttier, 33° 34/ 5”, 
Beirtit “ 33°50! 30”, according to Gauttier’s observation from 
Cape Beirit, 33° 49/ 45”, 
The town has not the same Latitude with the cape, as is assumed 
by Berghaus, but lies to the Northeastward of it. 

Of the different portions of the coast, that from ez-Zib to 
Siar is laid down from Jacotin according to the route of Vial’s 
march, corrected by the Itinerary of Smith in 1834. Between 
Sar and Saida, the position of Siirafend with the ruins of the an- 
cient Sarepta is now definitely settled by the route of our travel- 
lers; and shows that Hell’s Latitude of Ras Sirafend, 33° 30/ is 
either at least 3 minutes too great,' or else has respect to some 
other point to which this name is wrongly given. The coast 
from Saida to Beirit is on Berghaus’ map reduced from that of 
Ehrenberg. As however Ehrenberg did not himself visit this 
portion of the coast, but constructed it from other sources, I 
have not hesitated to give to this part also a somewhat different 
form, by carrying the positions of Ras Neby Yimas and Ras Da- 
mir very considerably further West. This was required by Buck- 
ingham’s bearings taken from the former point. 

9. El-Hiileh, Wady et-Teim, and Jebel esh-Sheikh. 'The de- 


lineation of these districts is derived chiefly from the following © 


Itineraries, viz. Burckhardt’s route from Ba’albek by way of Has- 
beiya and Banias to Damascus; Buckingham’s from Damascus 
across Anti-Lebanon and by Rasheiya and Hasbeiya to Baniis, 


and thence through Merj ’Ayén and by Kil’at esh-Shikif to Sai- 


da; Smith’s in 1834, from Safed through Merj ’Aytn and by 
Kil’at esh-Shikif and Jezzin to Beirtit; and Bertou’s in 1838 
from Beirtt by way of Jezzin and Kil’at esh-Shikif to Hasbeiya 
and Banias, and thence to Tiberias. All the important points in 
these reports are alluded to in the Text of this work; and the 
fact also mentioned, that the positions of Kil’at esh-Shikif and 
Kil’at Banias are corrected by means of bearings taken by Rob- 


1) Thisisnotimprobable; since often differs greatly from Gauttier ; 
Hell, particularly in his Latitudes,: e.g. at Tyre 3’ 53”. 
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inson and Smith; and that the route from Banias towards Damas- 
cus lying South of Burckhardt’s, and leading by the lake Phiala 
of the ancients, is from Irby and Mangles. It is therefore only 
necessary to remark further, that some of the positions not thus — 
mentioned, especially in the Upper Wady et-Teim, are inserted 
from Seetzen’s map. 

10. Mount Lebanon. The Carton comprising the northern 
part of Mount Lebanon, to which the route of our travellers did 
not extend, has been added chiefly in order to make the greatest 
possible use of the valuable materials collected by the Rev. Mr. 
Bird, and contained in an unedited manuscript map kindly com- 
municated by him to the author of this work. These materials 


consist principally in a multitude of places and positions hitherto 


wholly unknown. The sketch-map however was unfortunately 
not executed with sufficient exactness in respect to the distances, 
to admit of deducing from it any absolute positions. For this 
reason, the points astronomically determined were first laid 
down as a basis ;' and then, with Prof. Ehrenberg’s kind permis- 
sion, his own very carefully constructed manuscript map was used, 
especially so far as it contained his own routes. Afterwards the 
routes of Burckhardt, Bertou, and others were introduced; and 
then the remaining positions from Bird’s map were inserted 
with so much the greater certainty between those already 
known. Still, it could not be avoided, that several points, espe- 
cially in the higher regions of the mountain, some of which were 
already marked in Bird’s map as doubtful, should remain uncer- 
tain; and they are consequently so marked on the map.—Besides 
Lebanon proper, this part of our map thus drawn from Ehren- 
berg and Bird, comprises a portion of the Bika’a, between Bsher- - 
reh, Ba’ albek, and Zahleh. ‘The sources of the Nahr el-’Asy 
(Orontes) in this part, are given from a paper of Mr. Barker in 
the Journal of the London Geographical Society, Vol. VIII. 
1838. 

The delineation of the Cae Bika’a rests upon Maundrell’s 
route from Saida by Meshghirah, el-Kir’an, and Jubb Jenin to Da- 
mascus; Burckhardt’s route from Zahleh to *Anjar and Hasbeiya, 


sie notices of which are not very accurate; and that of the 


“same traveller from Bartk by Kefareiya, Jubb Jenin and Aithy to 
Damascus. This last route I have laid down differently from 


1) Berghaus’ Memoir, p. 26. 
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DO 
Berghaus; carrying it to the northward of Himmara on Burck- 
hardt’s other route; because both this traveller and the lists of 
Robinson and Smith specify Sultan Ya’k6b and Himmara as lying 
South of Jubb Jenin and Kamid el-Lauz. 

The route from Jebeil across Mount Lebanon to Ba’albek is 
from Squire.' The northeastern direction of the coast beyond 
Tardbulus, (in consequence of which it makes a considerable 
curve between that place and Tartis, while on Berghaus’ map 
the coast runs almost directly North,) is required not only by the 
angle of Burckhardt’s course on his route from Kilat el-Husn 
to Tarabulus, and Buckingham’s bearing from Tardbulus to Der- 
rejah on that coast (N. E. by E.); but also by the distance be- 
tween Tartas and Tardbulus in modern, or Antaradus and Tripo- 
lis in the ancient Itineraries. ‘The same appears too upon the 
maps of Ehrenberg and Bird ; and likewise in the recent English 
Chart of 1839, already referred to. 

In the delineation and shading of Mount Lebanon, I have 
chiefly followed the map of Ehrenberg. The abundant topo- 
graphical details of the region just around Beirit, made it neces- 
sary to give a separate Carton on a scale twice as large as that 
of the map, in order to find place for every thing. 

11. Division into Provinces and Districts. This has been 
done, by way of trial, from the Lists of Arabic names of places 


collected by Mr. Smith, and found in the Second Appendix to the © 


present volume. . Very often, however, the exact boundaries re- 
mained doubtful; partly because many known places do not oc- 
cur in the lists; and partly because of several districts there 
yet exist no lists at all; e. g. Yafa, Haifa, Belad Besharah, 
Belad esh-Shikif, ete. The boundaries of the subdivisions, in 
particular, were difficult to be determined accurately ; and they 
are consequently for the most part omitted. Nevertheless, even 
this approximation to a more exact division, will afford a more 
definite and correct view, than has been the case ~with the at- 
tempts in all former maps, founded as they were on far more im- 
perfect data. seri's: 

. H. KIEPERT. 

Berlin, Sept. 1840. 


1) In Walpole’s Travels in the Hast, Vol. IV. 
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: 7 ‘2 I.. FROM CAIRO TO SUEZ. (SEC. II.) 
: . WITH CAMELS. 
_ General rate of Travel, 2 G, M. the Hour. 





_ Monday, March 12th. 





i , Time. 4H. m. Course. 
g From Cairo, Bab en-Nisr, : 
a * 1. Kaid Beg ' D. 5p.m.| 30) General Course, 
¥, 2. Wady Liblabeh, Avcls 6.25| 0) 35 . East. 
, 3. W/ en-Nehedein, 7 05) 1 30 
Total 2 35 
a Tuesday, March 13th. 
Time. #H. m. Course. 
From W/ en-Nehedein, D. 6 45 
1. Jurf el-Mukawa, A. 8 115 
2. W/ Abu Hailezén, 8.35}... 35 
3. W/ Ansiry, 10 55) 2 20 : 
7 4. W/el-’Ankebiyeh er-Rei- : General Course, 
op ™ Pyaneh,:*\ 12 20} 1 25 East. 
5. W/ el-’Ankebiyeh ek Ate- 
& shaneh, _ 1 20| 1 
. 6. W/ el Eshrah, I 50}: 30 
“ . om 7. W’ el-Furn, 2 2012 30 
ae _8. el-Mawalih, 455] 2 35 
“} = . ——— 
Total 10 10 
; TuermomM.F. 10a.m. 59°| WindN.N.E. cold. Clear. 
oa 7 p.m. aye 
& 


,. 4 zy 
¥ 
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Wednesday, March 14th. 








Time. H. m. Course. 
From el-Mawailih D. 6 20 
1. W/Jendal, . A. 9 2 40 
2. W’ Athileh, 10 1 General Course, 
3. W/ Hufeiry, 12.55) 2.55 Last. 
4. Rejtim esh-Shawaghiriyeh, 2 10}. 1 15, 
5. W/ Seil Abu Zeid, 4 05| 155 
Total 9 45 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 47° | Cloudy; then clear. Wind N. 
10 a. m. 59° | E. cold. 
2p. m. 65° 
Sunset, 62° 





Thursday, March 15th. 


Time. 4H. m. Course. 
From W’ Seil Abu Zeid, D. 6 05 
1. W/ Emshash, A. 8.10|.205| E. by S. 
2. el-Muntila’, 9'15; 105) E. by §. 
3. ’Ajrad, 11.40} 225| E.S. E. 
4. Bir Suweis, 2 50) 3-20) 8. E. 
5. Suweis (Suez) 350! 1 S. E. 
Total 9 45 

Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 44°} Clear and pleasant. Wind N. E. 

10 a. m. 62° 

2 p. m. yon 

Sunset, 66° 


Whole distance from Cairo to Suez, 32} hours. 


Other Routes from the Valley of the Nile to Suez. 


1, Ras el-Wady. 2. Abu Za’bel. 3. Cairo. 

Sok et-Tell. el-Muntila’. Birket el-Haj. 
Rejim el-Khail. *Ajrtid, - Dar el-Himra. 
Suez. etc. W’ Hofeiry, 

. etc. 

4, Cairo. 5. Cairo. 6. Tibbin. 
el-Besatin. el-Besatin. W/ Tawarik, 
Gandali. Gandali. etc. 

W’ Seil Abu Zeid, W?’ Tawarik. 
etc. ’Odheib. 
Suez. 
Vou. Il. 8 
% 7s 
* | ” _ “4 
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+. 
II. FROM SUEZ TO MOUNT SINAI. (SEC. III.) 


WITH CAMELS. 





Friday, March 16th. 


Time. H. m, Course. 
From Suez, D. pom! 
1. Mounds of ancient Canal, |A. 235) 135) N.4E. 
2. Point at N. E. corner of bay, 3 25, E.S. E, 
3. Point opposite Suez, 4 35) 135) S. by E. 
4, Encampment, ~ 510} 35) S. by E. 
Total 4 10 


From Suez direct about 1 30 





Tuermom. EF. Sunrise 48° 
10a.m. 65° ¢ % Suez. 

2 p.m. 75° 

Sunset, 70° 


Clear and pleasant. Wind N. 





Saturday, March 17th. 











Time. 4H. -m., Course. 
From Encampment, D. 6 20 
1, ’Aytn Masa, A. 8 30} 210} General Course 
2. W/ er-Reiyaneh, 9 35] 105 from S. by E. to 
3. W/el-Kirdhiyeh, 11 35) 2 18.8. E. 
4, W/ el-Ahtha, 1 05} 1 30 
5. W/ Sidr, middle, 4 10| 3 05 
Total 9 50 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 52° | Clearandpleasant. WindN. E. 
10 a.m. 68° 
2 p.m. 74° 
Sunset, 69° 





Sunday, March 18th. 
Remained encamped in Wady Sidr. 


oo 


TuERMom. FE. Sunrise, 2° Clear. Wind KE. N. E. 


10 a. m. 68° 
2p. mM. zple 
Sunset, 66° 








Monday, March 19th. 





Time. H. m. Course. 
From W’ Sidr, D. 6 
1. Wady Wardan, A. 9 15) 315) S. by E. 
2, W’ el-’Amarah, 12 45) 3 30} S.S. E. 
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C.] ° 
Timed Hq. m. Course, 
3. ’Ain Hawarah, 2 45) 2 Se See 
4. Nukeia’ el-Fal, 315, 30| S.S.E, 
5. W’ Ghirandel, 415/1° | S.S.E. 
6. Encampment in do. 445| 30, S. W. 
p Total 10 45 
THEerMom. F. Sunrise, 4g° | Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 
10-a. m. 67° 
2p. m. 72° 
Sunset, 68° 
Tuesday, March 20th. 
Time. HH. m, Course. 
From W/ Ghirindel, D. 6 10 
i. Wady Useit, mS 25P2-1> 'S. E. 
2. W/'Thal, 10 45) 220! S.E. byS. 
3. W/ Shubeikeh, 11 45) 1 S. 
4. W’ et-Taiyibeh, head, 12-7}. 30) S. 
5. Sarbit el-Jemel, (S. E. cor.) 3 25) 3:10) E.S. E. 
6. Encampment in W/ Humr. 5 10} 145, E. by N. 
Total 11 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 59° Clear and warm. ‘Wind N. W. 
10 a. m. 76° | light; at evening, strong. 
2p. m. a9 
Sunset, 76° 
Wednesday, March 21st. 
‘ Time. H. m. Course. 
From Encampment, D. 6 20 : 
/ 
1. Head of Wady Humr, “Ae 9 2 40 5 = =i bl 
2. Top of ascent, 920) 20, S.E. by E. 
3. Debbet er-Ramleh, 10 45). 125) E.S. E. 
4, Point in the plain, 11,15, 30) E, SE. 
5. Wady Stwuk; foot of Si- 1-30)-2 15) § 
rabit el Khadim, D. 445 
6. Ww! el-Khimileh, (Encamp. jj} A. 5 45) 1 S. E. 
Total 8 10 
Tuermom. F. ~~ Sunrise, 64° | Clear and pleasant. Wind N. 
10 a. m. 72° | K. strong. 
2 p.m. 76° 
Sunset, 68° 
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Thursday, March 22d. 
Time. H. m. Course. 
From Encampment, D. 6 30 
1. Angle of W’ Khimileh, A. 8 130) S. E. 
2. W’Seih, open place, 9 1 S. E. 
Lose 30 m. Ww o/ 
3. Head of W’ el-Birk, A.12 15] 245] $ 6 Fe onisy 
4. W!?Akir, 1240} 25] S.S.E. 
5. W/ Kineh, mouth, 1 15}.5 35).'S. E. by 8. 
6. el-Lebweh, pass or plain, 3 15] 2 S. E. by S. 
7. W/ Berah, Encampment, 415) 1 S. E. by 8. 
Total 9 15 
THERMomM. F. Sunrise 54°] Clear and pleasant. Wind N.E. 
10a. m. 68 ° | 
2 p.m. 693° 
Friday, March 23d. 
Time. H. m. Course, ~ 
From Encampment, D. 6 25 
1. Wady el-Akhdar, A. 745) 120) S.S.E.2E, 
2. W/ esh-Sheikh, 8 45] 1- S. S. E. 
3. el-’Orf, 10 45) 2 S. E. by S. 
4. W’Solaf, 12 15) 130| S.S.E. 
5. Nikb Hawy, bottom, 1 S3ied S. E. 
: Lose 1h, 15m. 
6. Nikb Hawy, top, 3 30] 1 S. by E. 
7. Convent, 5 30) 2 S. E. by § 
Total 9 50 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 48° | Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 
10 a. m. ee “ 
2p. m. 73° 
— Whole distance from Suez to the Convent, 63 hours. 


Saturday and Sunday, March 24th and 25th. 


March 24th. 
Taermom. F. Sunrise, 
10 a. m. 
2 p.m. 


Both days clear. 


At the Convent. 





March 25th. 
56° | ToErmom. F. Sunrise, 57° 
63° 10 a. m. 65° 
65° 2 p.m. 67° 
Sunset, 65° 


Wind N. W. 
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Monday, March 26th. 


Tuer. F. Sunrise, 56° at Convent. Clear. Wind N. W. At1 p.m. 


10} a.m. 60° Top of Sinai, | a slight shower on Sinai and Ho- 
2 p.m. 65° Horeb, Basin. | reb. 
Sunset, 65° el-Arba’in. 


Tuesday, March 27th. 


TuermMom. F. Sunrise, 47° at el-Arba’in. 
43° in shade ‘nak 
10 a. m. 48° in sun, ? top of St. Catharine. 


Clear.. Wind N. W. cold and piercing. 


. Wednesday, March 28th. 
At the Convent. 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 47° Clear. Wind N. W. 


10 a. m. 64° 
2 p.m. 62° 
Sunset, 58° 





I. FROM MOUNT SINAI TO ’AKABAH. (SEC. IV.) 


WITH CAMELS. 

















Thursday, March 29th. 
Time. H. m Course. 
From the Convent, 1).ta p.m: 
1. Wady esh-Sheikh, AT 25ee 26; N.Y Ww. SW, 
2. W/ es-Sebé’iyeh, mouth, 215) 50| E.N.E. 
3. Tomb of Sheikh Salih, 3 30) 115)° N.N.E. 
4. Encampment in W/ es-Su- 
weiriyeh, 410| 40; N.E. by N. 
Total 3 10 
Txermom. F. Sunrise 49° At Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 
10 a. m. 65° gh 
2 p.m. 66° | 
Sunset, 60° 
Friday, March 30th. 
Time. H. m. Course. 
From Encampment De 5-55 
1. Top of Pass, (water-shed) A. 640| 45] N.E. by E. 
2. Wady el-’Orfan, 710| 30] E.byS. 








* The Thermometer roseat first in the sun to 52° Farenh, but sunk to 48° 
on being exposed to the wind. 
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i Time. H. m. Course. 
3. Jebel Fera’, (entrance) ~~ 8 ahd BOL Th 
4, Wady Sa’l, plain, 2 5 30| gen. E. 
5, ’Ojrat el-Firas, (ridge) 3 1 N. E. 
6. Encampment in branch of 
W’ Mirrah, 3.30, 30) N.E. 
Total 9 35 
TuEermom. F, Sunrise, 38° Clear. Sun very oppressive in 
10 a.m. 72° | Wady Sa’l. Wind in the morning 
2 p.m. 76° | N. E. afterwards 8S. W. 
Saturday, March 31st. 
Time, , H. m, Course. 
From Encampment, D. 5 50 
1. Wady Mirrah, Bea, 6 15)" 2S. ON. E 
2. el-Burka’, 655) 40 E.N.E. 
3. Ridhan esh-Shika’a, (end) 8 15) 120) N.E. 
4. W’ el-Ajeibeh, 930) 115) E.N.E. 
5. ’Ain el-Hidhera, (opposite) \D m : 140, E. by N. 
6. Wady Ghizaleh, head A. 330) 115, gen. E.N.E. « 
7. Wady er-Ruweihibiyeh, 4 30) 1 gen. N. E. 
Encamp. 
_ Total 7 35 
TuerMom.F. Sunrise, 58° | Clearand sultry. Wind 8.8.E. 
10 a. m. 80° 
2 p.m. an 
Sunset, Fiske 





Sunday, April 1st. 


Remained encamped. 








Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 62° | Clear and cloudy alternately.— 
10 a. m. 84° | Wind S. W. 
Monday, April 2d. 

: Time. H. m. Course. 
From Encampment, De ad 
1. Wady running INE: A. 6 251 52.55)" NE. by E 
2. Wady running 8. E. 715, 50! N.E. 
3. Wady es-Simehy, 8 45) S. E. 
4, Aside Wady, 940) 140) N.N.E. 
5. Head of Wady es-Sa’deh, 10 20) 40} S.E. : 
6. en-Nuweibi’a, fountain, 12 15) 155) gen. E.N. E. 
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Time. H. m. Course. 
7. el-WAsit, | 1 30] 1 15 
8. Neweilira of the Torabin thi 
9. Encampment, A. 4 45 
Total 9 30 


General Course along the coast, N. N. E. 

















Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 638° Clear and cloudy alternately.— 
10 a. m. 69° | Wind N. E. strong. 
2 p.m. 76° 
Sunset, 74° 
Tuesday, April 3d. 
Time. Hy im. Course, 
From Encampment, D. 5 30 
1. Mirbit Ka’dd el-WAsileh, A. 715) 145 
2. Ras el-Burka’, 10 2 45 
3. Abu Suweirah, 11 30} 1 30 
4. Wady el-Muhash, 2 30) 3 
5. End of et-Tih 3 30} 1 
6. Wady el-Mukibbeleh, A 3 
7. Wady el-Huweimirat, 5S | 1 
Encamped. I 
Total 11 30 


General Course of the coast, N. N. E. - 








TueRMom. F. Sunrise, 64° Clear and fine. Wind N. E. 
10 a. m. 68° | strong. . 
2 p.m. pia 
Sunset, iho he 
Wednesday, April Ath. 
Time. HH, m. Course. 
From Encampment, D. 6 15| 
1. Wady el Huweimirat, A. 715) 1 
(northern, ) D. 7 35 
2. Wady Merakh, mouth, A. 9 30} 155 
3. W’el-Kireiyeh, or el-Kirey, 1015} 45 
4. W/ el-Mezarik, 10 45) 30 
5. W/ Taba’, (fountain) 11 30} 45 
6. Ras el-Musry, (point) 12 45 
215; 2 
7. N. W. corner of Gulf, D. 230 
‘8. Castle of ’Akabah, A. 350] 120) S.E. 
Total 9 


General Course of the western coast N. E. 
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TuermMom. F. Sunrise, 62° Clear and pleasant. Wind N. E. 
10a. m. 76° | strong. : 
Sunset, 74° 


Whole distance from the Convent to ’Akabah 504 hours. 


IV. FROM ’AKABAH TO JERUSALEM, (SEC. V.) 
WITH CAMELS. 





Thursday, April 5th. 


Time. .H.. m. Course. 


























From the Castle of ’Akabah, Dsl 15 
1. Foot of W. Mountain, A. -2 40).1 25) N. W. 
2. Encampment, 4 120} W.N. W. 
Total 245 
TurERmom. F. 10 a. m. 70° Clear. Wind N.E. strong. 
2 p.m. 74° 
Sunset, 66° 
Friday, April 6th. 
Time. 4A. m. Course. 
From Encampment, D.. 6 
1. Wady el-Musry, A. 645) 45) W.N.W. 
2. Gate of Pass, 7 15) N. W. 
3. Ras en-Nikb, 8 30).1 30) W.N. W. 
4, Mufarik et-Turk, (fork,) 925) 55) W.N.W. 
5. el-Humeirawat, Brak € 135) N. Ww. 
6. Wady el-Khimileh, 12 10) 110] N.N. W. 
7. W’ el-’-Adhbeh. Encamp. 3 250) N.N. W. 
Total 9 
THERMoM. F. ue cs, ‘Clear and cold. Wind N. strong. 
2p.m. ‘62° 
Sunset, 56° 








Saturday, April 7th. 


: Time. I. m. Course. 
From Encampment, -D. 610 
1. Top of low ridge, A. 655} 45) N.N. W 
2, W’ el-Ghaidherah, 9 30} 2 35) N. by W. 
3. Ghidhir, (Pool,) \D prey fate ee ag 
4. Wady el-Jerafeh, A. 130} 130) N. by W 
5. W/ el-Ghubey, 3 130} N. by W 
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Time, 4H... m. Course, 
6. W’ Bitlihat, 3 30/  30{' N. by W.. 
7. W/ Ghidhaghidh, encamp. 445; 115) N. by W. 
Total 9 50 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 39° Clear and cloudy alternately.— 
10 a.m. 61° | Wind S. W. at evening N. W. A 
2p.m. — 56°| smart shower at 23 o’clock, and 
Sunset, 53° | other showers round about. 














Sunday, April 8th. 
Remained Encamped. 
Tuermom. F, — Sunrise, 35° Clear. Wind W. strong. 
10 a. m. 60° | coldest morning. 
2p. m. 63° 
Sunset, 59° 
Monday, April 9th. 
Time. © Hiyjm. Course 
From Encampment, Di SAS ya's 
1. W/ el-Haikibeh, A. 8 215} Nobby W. 
2. W’ el Kureiyeh, 10 10} 210} N. by W. 
3. W/ Abu Tin, 12 50) 240) N. N. W. 
4. W’ el-Khiraizeh, -130| 40) N.N. W. 
5. W/ ’Araif en-Nakah, 2 30) 1 N. N. W. 
6. Ridge W. of Jebel Araif, 3B 30} N.N. W. 
7. Plain of W/ el-Mayein, N. 
side. Encamp. 4 30; 130). N. 
Total 10 45 


ree 


The 


Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 38° | Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 


10 a. m. 65° 
2 p. m. 72° 
Sunset, 68° 








Tuesday, April 10th. 


; Time. H. m Course. 
From Encampment, D. 5 45 
1. Wady el-Lussan,_ - A. 6-35|> 50/2 No by W. 
2. W’el-Muzeiri’ah, (bed) 715| 40) N. by W. 
3. W’ el-Jertir, § 145|° N. by W. 
4. Gap ina ridge, 10 30| 130} N. by W. 
5. W/el-Jaifeh, 11 50| 120). N.N.E. 


Vou. Il. : 9 
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Time. Course. 
p 0 N.N. E. 
6. W/ el-Kisdimeh, (wells) “4 250 ° 3 ; 
7. W’ el-’Ain, (bed) | “A. 4 110| N.N.E. 
8. Encampment, 495) 26) N. No Ee 
Total 10 10 
di wirsae F. Sunrise, 64° Hazy. Wind 8. E. till 9 a.m. 
10 a. m. 71° | then N. W. 
2p. m. 73° 





Wednesday, April 11th. 


Time. H. m, Course. 
From Encampment, D. 5 45 | 
1. Wady es-Serim, Head, A.. 7.15)-1:30. N. E. by N:; 
2. Wady es- -SerAm, Plain, 8 45 N.E.by N. 
930/130 N. 
3. ’Abdeh, or el-’Aujeh, D. 10 45 | 
4. Junction of road, A. 12 15) 130 N.E. by E. 
5. W/ el Abyad, and Sheikh 
el-Amry, 1 45 N.E. by N. 
6. W/ en-Nehiyeh, 230! 130 N.E. 5a N. 
7. W/ er-Ruhaibeh, 345} 115; N.E. by N. 


Total: 8 45 


N. B. For other Routes from the Convent of Mount Sinai to Ruhaibeh 
and Gaza, see Note XXII, at the end of Vol. I 








Trermom. F. Sunrise, = Wind N.E. About11 a. m. S.— 
12 m. A violent Simoom till 5 p. m. with 
2 p.m. 6° thick haze; then N. W. ' 
Sunset, 66° 





Thursday, April 12th. 


. : Time. H. m Course. 
From Ruhaibeh, D. 5 30 

1. W’ el-Kirn, (el-Khilasah) os ‘ oe Pag AS 
2. W/ el-Khiiza’y, A.10 45} 130) N. N.E 
3. W/ el-Murtibeh, 1155) 110) N.N.E 
4. Bir es-Seba’, (Beersheba,) D 3 rl 250, N.N.E 
5. Encampment, : A. 435] 1 N. E. 








ee 


Total 9 20 
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Tuermom. F, Sunrise, 60° | Clear and pleasant. Wind 8, W. 
10 a.m, 72° | then N. W. 
ape Mop %S° 
Sunset, 66° 





Friday, April 13th. 











Time, H. m, Course. 
From Encampment, Dv S5 
1. Entrance of Mountains, A. 845} 320} N.E. by E. 
2. edh-Dhoheriyeh, 11 35| 250) N.E. by E. 
Total 6 10 oe 


— 


Tuermom. F. Sunrise 50°] Clear and pleasant. Wind 8. W. 
10 a. m. 68° 
2p. m. 66° 


Saturday, April 14th. 


Time. H. m. Course. 
From edh-Dhoheriyeh, Di + 2°15 
. Lose 1h. 
— A. -BA1S) 5 N. E. by E, 
1. el-Khilil, (Hebron) las y 
2. Ramet el-Khilil, A. 1015) 1 
3. ed-Dirweh, 11 15) 1 
4. Abu Fid, 12715)" 1 
. 245) 2 30 
5. el-Burak, (Solomon’s Pools) ‘. 3 15 
6. Rachel’s Tomb, — - A. 4 25) 110 
7. Mar Elyas, (Convent) 455} 30 
8. el-Kuds, Jerusalem, (Gate) 6 105 
. Total 13 15 
General Course from Hebron to Jerusalem, between N, E. by N. 
and N. N. E. 


——— 


Tuermom. KF. Sunrise, 42°| Clear and cold. Wind N. E. 
10a.m. ——- 61° | strong. 


Whole distance from ’Akabah to Jerusalem, 80 hours. 
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V. FROM JERUSALEM TO BETHEL, ETC. 


WITH HORSES. 


General rate of Travel, 2.4 G. M. or 3 Rom. M. the Hour. 





Friday, May 4th. 


Time.” - "Hes: 


From Jerusalem, N.E. corner,| D. 7 30 


1. Ridge N.of Mount of Olives,, A. 755) 25) N. 25° E. 





——_— 


Total 6 40 





Course. 


-[e. 


(SEC. IX.) 


2, Anata, (Anathoth) ate hagas Plage 
3. el-Hizmeh, = = 50; 40) N, 20° E. 
4, Jeba’, (Gibéah) a in 
5. Mikhmas, (Michmash) A.12 50| N.E. 
ar 1 05) 105) 9 N, by We 30/ 
6. Deir Diwan, D.~-135 ; N. 10°F 35/ 
7. et-Taiyibeh, A. 3:25) 150, N.N.E 
Total 6 20 
Saturday, May 5th. 
; Time. H. Course. 
From Taiyibeh, D. 4.50 
: Lose 40m. 
1. Beitin, (Bethel) : SD) 2s Aen 
2. el-Bireh, (Beeroth) : : _ S. 48° W. 
3. Ram-Allah, = ns a 20] W. 
4. el-Jib, (Gibeon) ‘5 145) 1ADR Sie by Wisk. 
* : hy 
5. Neby Samwil, (Mizpeh 1) St es ak: 
6. Jerusalem, Damasc. Gate, | A. 5 35| 150] S. 35° R. 
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Vil. FROM JERUSALEM TO ’AIN JIDY, 
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THE DEAD 


SEA, JORDAN, ETC. (SEC. X.) 


WITH HORSES, 





Tuesday, May 8th. 


Time. H. m. 


From Jerusalem, Yafa Gate, D. 9-50 








1. Mar Elyas, A.10 55] 1 
2. Rachel’s Tomb, 11 251.130 
: 1150). 25 
3, Beit Lahm, (Bethlehem) mesos 
4, el-Burak, (Solomon’s Pools) = : oe a 
Lose 5 m. 
5. el-Fureidis, (Frank Moun- A. 5 10| 150 
tain,) Base, Daye 
6. Tents of the Ta’Amirah; A. 6401 40 
Total 5 30 


Wednesday, May 9th.’ 


Time. H. m. 


From Encampment, 6 10 96 
- Aa ae 
1. Teki’a, (Tekoa) sate 
; A. 9 20] 140 
2. Bir ez-Za’feraneh, D. 995 
Lose 10 m. 
3. Beni Na’im, “ Hips ita 
oi: wey |G Ae 445] 1:15 
4. Zif, (W. side of Tell Zif) ia" Sor 
5. Kurmul, (Carmel) iD. on Ee 
6. Ma’in, (Maon) A. 655] 25 
Total 7 45 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 50°. Clear and cool. 





2 p.m. 67° 


Course. 


S. 25° W. 
S. W. by S. 
S. 5° E. 


S. W. 2 


E. 8. E. 1 
W.S. W. 


Course, 
S. 5° E. 


S. 35° W. 


S.'70° W. 1°15/ 
S 30/ 
S. 50° E. 1° 

S. W.4S. 
S.4.W. 


S.2W. 


Wind W. 


@4 


*t 


=" 
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Thursday, May 10th. 














Time. H. m. Course. 
From Carmel, Dpo% Wie 
Lose 10 m. 
30. +8. 
1. Bir Selhob, ia) pire Ee 
2. Wady el-Ghar, bottom, A;>1220) . 40), HE. 4 = 
A ai 
3, Nukb ’Ain Jidy, (Pass) Serna Ta Ay 
4. ’Ain Jidy, (En-gedi) A. 330) 45) E.S.E. 
Encamp. 
5. Shore of Dead Sea, 25| E. S. E. 
Total 750 
‘Tuermom. F.. Sunrise, 51° Clear and pleasant. Wind E.; 
. 2 p.m. 82° | at evening W. 
Sunset, 80° 
Friday, May 11th. 
Time. H,- m. Course. 
‘From Head of the Pass, D. *8.10; 
1. Wady Sudeir, A. 9 50 
Lose 10 m. 
2. Wady Hiisasah, 1140 230 
8. Wady Derejeh, (Khireitin) D . = sie 
fates A. 225|. 35 
4. Wady et-Ta’amirah, D. 2 35 
5. Cliff over "Ain Terabeh, A. 340, 105 
Total 5 50 


General Course all day about N. N. E. parallel to the shore. 








“THErmom. F’. Sunrise, 68° Clear and warm. Wind East; in 
2p. m. 85° | the afternoon North. 

Sunset, 78° > 

wea 

fe 

Saturday, May 12th. % * aa 

\ Tine, HApit tet.» Course 
1.35 = 2 


From Encampment, 


1. Wady Ras el-Ghuweir, A. 6 05| 105} gen. N.N.E 
2, Wady er-Rahib, or en-Nar, 8 30} 225) gen. N.N.E 
+3, Ris el-Feshkhah, DV eet 
4. ’Ain el-Feshkhah, he shea NE ie 
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: “a. 
ime. HH. m. Course, ‘, 
5. ’Ain Jehair, A.12 30} 210] N.E.by E. a, 
6. el-Helu, (Ford of Jordan) a ce 1 10) about E. N. E. 
7. ’Ain Hajla, (Beth Hoglah) ee oe 
8. Kisr Hajla, = 7 20) ARG iby WY. 
9. Eriha, (Jericho) A. 545) 115) N. 38° W. 
Total 10 15 
TuerMom. F, ‘Sunrise, 70° | Clear and hot. Wind E. In p. 
10 a. m. 84°} m. 8. 
Sunset, 78° 
Sunday, May 13th. 
Remained at Jericho. 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 70° Clear and hot. Wind 8. in the 
10 a, m. 86° | afternoon W. 
2 p.m. Ou 
Sunset, 76° | 
Monday, May 14th. 
dimes EH.) “my Course. 
From Jericho, 
1. ’Ain es-Sultan, (direct) D. 8-10} 35/ N. 35° W. 
2. Ridge above Sugar Mills, oe et) epee a 
2a 2Ain Dik, A : 50 about N. N. W: 
4. Top of Pass, A.10 20} 45) W. 
5. Hich Ride A. li 40} S. W. by S. 
a aa D. 11 15 
6. Arab ( emetery,; A. 12 15) I S. W. by W. 
Re (A. 3 20| 3 05) § W. by N. 1°45” 
is Lose 20 m. 
8, Beitin, (Bethel) hk 1 abt. N. W. by W. 
Total § 10 Hoes 


oy 


Tnermom. F. Sunrise, 64° | Clear and pleasant. Wind W. 
Sunset, 58° : 


aed 
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Tuesday, May 15th. 











Time. H. m. Course. 
From Beitin, D, 5°50 i bier pat 
1. el-Bireh, (Fountain) i 4 50/4 "aia wae 
2. ’Atara, ruins, A. 740} 40) S.4E. on 
3. er-Ram, (Ramah) st . 2D) <a AES 
“Ai. | 50| S. 100 W 
: at ih Pee leis ns 
4, Tuleil el-Fal, D. 1130 
5. Sha’fat, (opposite) A.1145; 15| 8.2 W. 
6. Scopus, brow, 12.05}. 20/7: 8.2. 
7. Jerusalem, Damascus Gate, 25, S.4 W. 
Total 4 15 
Turermom. F. Sunrise, 48° Clear and warm. Wind W. 
2 p.m. ior 
Sunset, yang 








VIII. FROM JERUSALEM TO GAZA AND HEBRON. 
(SEC. XI.) 


WITH MULES. 





Thursday, May 17th. 











: Time. 4A. m. Course. 
From Jerusalem, D. 755 

1. Mar Elyas, 3: Wie a1) ae S. 25° W. 
2. Rachel’s Tomb, 9 30] 35) 8S. W. by S. 
3, Beit Jala, Aed0 | SQla W. by S. 

f 4 F i F 
4. Height N. W. of Beit Jala, st a 4 — 15) about N. W. 
Lose 25 m. ve he . 

5. High Point W. of W/Bittir } 5° 1 55, 40) abt W. by Ne 
6. Beit ’Atab, A 20 2 ON ots 
7. Ruined Khan, 3, $15) aS. ae es 
8 | A. 550} 130] S. 85° W. 


. Beit Nettif, 


Total 8 


ce. 
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# 
Tuermoom. F. Sunrise, 68° | Clear and pleasant. Wind W. 
10 a. m. 76° 
Sunset, 63° 
Ss ____ 


¥ 


Friday, May 18th. 


From Beit Nettif, 


1. Ridge W. of Wady es-Simt, A. 8 15] 115 


2. Well in Valley, 


3. Deir Dubban (Caverns), 
4. Kudna, 


5. Beit Jibrin' (Eleutheropolis) F 


6. Dhikrin, 
7. Tell es-Safieh, 


Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 
2 p.m. 


Sunset, 





Time. H. m Course. 
1 ae 
Ss. W. 20/ 
Woby N. 55’ 
845) 30) W. by N. 
D. 9 05 
A. 940) 35 
D. 10 35 
Awad 251 ~ 50 
12 30) 1 05 
2 45 
A. 410, 125} N.N. W, 
5 15) 105} N.10° W. 
Total 6 45 
cn Clear and pleasant. Wind W. 
68° 





Saturday, May 19th. 


From Tell es-Safieh, 
1. Stmmeil; 

2. Kuratiyeh, 

3. Bureir, 


4. Beit Himtn, 
5. Ghizzeh (Gaza), 


a 


Sunrise, 
10 a. m. 
2 p.m. 
Sunset, 


Taermom. F. 


1) From the Well (No. 2) to 
Beit Jibrin, the whole distance is 


Vox. III. 





Time. HH. m: Course. 
D. 5 30 
A. 650} 120}- S. 50° W. 
D. 735 
A. 855} 120} S. 80° W. 
11 10) 215)§ S. 55° W. 90/ 
D. 12 45 8. 48° W. 45/ 
Lose 30 m. 
A. 320) 205} S. 80° W. 
445| 125|§S. 80° W. 35/ 
Ss. W. 30/ 
Total 8 25 
63°] Clear, pleasant, warm. Wind 
82°| S. W. At evening N. W. 
80° 
13° 





to be reckoned about two hours on 
a straight course. 


“10 
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Sunday, May 20th. 


Remained at Gaza. 











Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 71°] Clear and pleasant. Wind N.W. 
10a. m. 75° | Afternoon S. W. 
Sunset, Ts 
Monday, May 21st. 
Time. H. m. Course. 
From Gaza, D. 12 20 : 
1. Haj, A. 255, 236/§ N-E- > 
D. 330 1m ' 
E.by N. 45 
2. Bureir, Ay f& 30) 1 20) MN. 207 Be 
Total 355 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 64° Wind S. W. Afternoon N. W. 
10 a. m. 75° 
Sunset, 64° 





—— 


Tuesday, May 22d. 





Time. H. m. Course. 
From Bureir, D. .5 25 
. oe . 1 . 
1. Um Lakis, 4 : oy 45) E.78 
2. Tell el-Hasy, fe ‘ i 1 05} 088,859 J. 
3. ’Ajlan,} iD. SA BRON Yoo 
4. es-Sukkariyeh, oso. a a 
5. el-Kubeibeh, A. 11 20} 130] abt. E. by N. 
6. Beit Jibrin, 12 30} 1 10) N. EK. 
S. S. E. 30/ 
1. ed-Dawaimeh, 145), S8.20°E. 45/ 
’ S. 20° W. 30/ 
Total 740 
Tuermom. F. eal pe Clear and sultry. Wind 8S. W. 
2p. m. 78° 
Sunset, 68° 





1) The direct distance from Um Lakis to ’Ajlan is 45 or 50 minutes. 
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Wednesday, May 234d. 


Time. HH. mm: Courage, 
Return and reckon from Beit 








Jibrin, D. 6 
A. 8 2 S. 8. E. 30/ 
~ S alearad D. 915 E.S. E. LE. 90/ 
A. 11 30) 2 15 . E. 8S. E. 
2. Teffth (Beth Tappuah), ate = 
3, el-Khilil (H Be Seo, 3 
. el-Khilil (Hebron), A. 2 145 }§ ‘ce ean 
Total 6 
Tuermom.F. Sunrise, 64° Morning clear, Wind S. W. 
10 a. m. 86° | After 11 o’clock, violent Sirocco 
2p. m. 86° | and haze. Evening, Wind N. W. 
Sunset, 65° | clear. 





Thursday, May 24th, and Friday, May 25th. 


Remained at Hebron. 








May 24th. May 25th. 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 54° | Toermom. F. Sunrise, 49° 
10 a. m. 70° 10 a. m. 68° 
2p. m. eo 2 p.m. 742 
Sunset, 56° Sunset, 59° 





Both days clear and fine. Wind N. W. 


IX. FROM HEBRON TO WADY MUSA AND BACK. 
(SEC. XII.) 


WITH CAMELS. 





Saturday, May 26th. 


’ Time. HH. m, Course. 
From Hebron, D. 11 20 
Lose 5 m. ' 
1. Tell Zif, | A. 1 1 35} about S. by E. 
225) 125) S.2W. 
2, Kurmul (Carmel), He 340 2 
3. Top of Mountain, A. 340; 1. S. 8° E. 
4. Encampment, 445) 105| about S.S. E. 


Total 505 
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Turrmom. F. Sunrise, 43° Clear, cool, pleasant. Wind 
10 a.m. O92 | INWe Ws 
Sunset, 66° 








Sunday, May 27th. 


Remained Encamped. 





Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 54° Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 


10 a. m. 74° 
2 p. m. g2° 
Sunset, 67° 





Monday, May 28th. 








Time. H. m. Course. 

From Encampment, D7 30 
Lose 1h. 
ce A. 1150} 3 20) about S. 
1. Rujeim Selameh, D. 12.20 
2. ez-Zuweirah el-Féka, A. 205| 145) gen. S.E. 
3. ez-Zuweirah, 6 40) 435) S. E. 
4, Wady en-Nejd, °6 50} 10) S.E. 
Total 950 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 52° Wind 8. W. Towards evening 
Sunset, 80° | N. E. from Dead Sea. 


Tuesday, May 29th. 


Time. H. m. ; Course. 
From Wady en-Nejd, D. 450 
1. Khashm Usdum, N. end, A. 550] 1 S. E. 35/ 
S. S. E. Q5/ 


‘ Lose 1h. 
2. S.W. Corner of Dead Sea,| A. 8 30! 140) about S.S. E. 


3. Wady el-Fikreh, and W. 
end of Cliffs, : 11 230} gen. S. 38° W. 





4. ?Ain el’ Ards, : o 45) gen. S.S. E. 
5. Mouth of Wady el-Jeib, A. 250} 115) gen. S. 30° E. 
6. Encampment in el-Jeib, 6 3 10,¢ 8.8. W. 150/ 
| Ss. 1 20/ 
Total 10 20 


ee 


Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 70° | Clear and sultry. Wind variable. 
2 p.m. 92° 
Sunset 88° 


C] 
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Wednesday, May 30th. 
Time. H. mm. Course. 
From Encampment, D. 12 10 
CA. 840 730) S. to S.2W 
) * La . . et . 
1. ’Ain el-Buweirideh, D. 12.50 a 
; 4 S.S.E. — 1°40/ 
2. W. side of Porphyry Cliffs,| A. 4 3 10 S.E. byE. 1°30/ 
‘ S. 50/ 
3. Nikb Nemela, Foot, p 1S 1°15 ao 05/ 
4. Nikb Nemela, Top, 6 30| 115] gen. 8.8. E. 
(Encamp.) — 
Total 13 10 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 69°| Wind S.W. At first pleasant, 
10 a.m. 96° | then a fierce Sirocco. 
12 102° At evening N. W. 
2 p. m. 96° 
Sunset, 262 





Thursday, May 31st. 








Time. HH. mm Course. 

From Encampment, D. 8 30 | 

S. E. 55/ 
1. es-Sik of Nemela, W. end,| A. 1120} 250)2S.S.W. = 25/ 

S. E. 1°30! 

: c : 1210} 50\§S.8.E. 30/ 
2. Sutih Beida, mid. of plain, D. 1245 Si by W. 20! 
: A.o2 2 15 aoe oe” 
3. es-Sik of Wady Misa, E.end, D. 305 te We 15/ 
; Lose 10 m. 
4. Wady Masa, A. 345] 30} gen. W 
Total 6 25 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 75° | Warm but pleasant. Wind N. W. 
Friday, June 1st. 
Time, H. m. Course. 
From Wady Misa, return, D. 11 
Stop | hour. 
1. Nikb Nemela, Top, A. 5 5 | see May 31. 
2. Nikb Nemela, Foot, 540) 40 - 
3. W- side of Porphyry Cliffs, D a } < 
4, Encampment in el-’Arabah,| A. 1 30] 420) gen. N. 55° W. 
Total 11 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 67° | Clearand warm. Wind N. W. 
Sunset, 82° 
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Saturday, June 2d. 


Time. H. m. Course. 
From Encampment, D. 445 
1. Wady el-Jeib (E. side), A. 6 30] 145) abt. W.N. W. 
rAS . 720| 50! W.N. W. 
2. ’Ain el-Weibeh, D. 945 
3.. Ain el-Mureidhah, A. 1 315|(N.N.W. 14° 
N.N.E. 2 
4. Nikb el-Khirar, Top 4 3 N.N. W. 
5. Nikb es-Sifah, Foot 6 40; 240} N. N. W. 
6. Id. (Zephath), Top 745) 105] gen. N.N. W. 
7. Encampment, 9 15| 130} gen. N. N. W. 
Total 14 05 


—_—= 


Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 68° Clear and warm. Wind S. W. 
10 a. m. 78° | strong. 


Sunday, June 3d. 





Time. H. m. Course. 
From Encampment, D. 10 45 
1. Nuikb el-Muzeikah, A. 12 45] 2 N. 15° W. 
2. Kubbet el-Baul, 2 135). Ye 

sick 445) 245) § N. N. W. 1 40/ 

3. ’Ar’arah (Aroer), D. 455 N 1 05/ 
4. Encampment, a.,.6 105| N.E 

Total 705 
Turrmom. F. Sunrise, 66° | Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 

Sunset, 74° 





Monday, June Ath. 


4 Time. H. m Course, 
From Encampment, D::--5 
1. el-Milh (Malatha), {3 pee) 3 09) ae 
2. Top of mountain-ridge, “ i 45} 205) N. 26° E. 
3. Semt’a, (Eshtemoa) = " > 3 a “t ah Ke 

. Lose 1 h. pi : 
4, Wady el-Khiltl, Bottom, | A. 5° | 140) abt.Ni 20°F. 
5. el-Khilil, (Hebron) 7 15) 2 15 

Total 10 





Taermom. F. Sunrise, 59° | Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 
Sunset, 67° 
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Tuesday, June 5th. 


Remained at Hebron. 








Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 61° Clear and warm. Wind N. W. 
10 a. m. 80° 
2p. m. 80° 
Sunset, ale 





X. FROM HEBRON TO RAMLEH AND JERUSALEM. 
(SEC. XIII.) 


WITH HORSES. 





Wednesday, June 6th. 





Time. H. m, Course. 
From Hebron,’ D. = 
1. Dara, (Dora, Adora, Ado- A. 4 | 230) W.byS. 
raim) D. 4 40 
Ss. W. i 
h 
2. el-Burj, Rees 3 20 ee i: 
S. by W. = 20/ 
Total 550 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise wae Clear and warm. Wind S. 
10 a.m. 88° 
Thursday, June 7th. 
Time. II. m. Course. 
From el-Burj, D. 640 aes 
/ 
1. Um esh-Shiikf, pe Nh a 
Lose 15 m. 
; i) i 
2. Idhna, (Jedna) 4 re 215) N- Ea N 
/ 
3. Terkimieh, (Tricomias) ‘D: Ph Reals eer cae 4 
BE. N. Ee 15/ 
2 
4. Beit Nasib, (Nezib) 3 A ede PE 
. 405) 5O0I¢N.N.W. 30/ 
5, Bir es-80r, D. 4, 35 N.N.E.  20/ 
6. Beit Nettif, A. 625, 150)(N. by E. 15/ 
: ( No 1 369 


Total 7 35 
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Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 72° Clear and very warm. Wind 
2p. m. 97° | N. W. 
Sunset, 8s° 





Friday, June 8th. 











Time. H. m. Course. 
From Beit Nettif, D. 455 
Lose 30 m. r, soy 
1. ’Ain Shems, (Bethshemesh) es ne ae : 
; j Aso 215) 205) “NN. We. 
2. Well in the Plain, D. 995 
2) Akin, (Ekron) oe 4 55 135 abt.N.W. byW. 
4. er-Ramleh, A. 440) 150) NE. iN. 
Total 7 
Tuermom. Ff. 33 a.m. "Ge Slight haze, very hot. Wind 
Sunrise, 83° | N. W. 
ll a.m. g4° 
12 105° 
2 p.m. ors 
Sunset, 90° 


Saturday, June 9th. 











Time. H. ™: Course. 

From Ramleh, D. 3 
ihe Ludd, (Lydda) - in 45 45 N. 5To E. 

Lose 10 m 
2. Daniyal, A. 450) 40] 8S. 3°R, 
3. Jimzu, (Gimzo) are “e 20; 30) S. 85° R. 
A, Um Rish, 4 a » 10 abt. E. S. E.+ S. 
5. Beit Ur et-Tahta, A. 10 20] 1 abt. E. S.E. 48. 
6. Beit ’Ur el-Féka, D “ 20) 1 S. 60° E. 

Toes 20 m. 
7. el-Jib, (Gibeon) D : 50} 2 30 S. 65° BE. 1 40/ 
8. Beit Hanina, A. 350! 50 8.270 E. 50/ 
9. Jerusalem, 5 20) 130 


Total 10 55 


eee 


Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 76° | Warm, but pleasant. Wind N.W. 




















* 
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XJ. FROM JERUSALEM TO NAZARETH AND MOUNT 
TABOR. (SEC. XIV.) °: 
WITH MULES. 
Wednesday, June 13th. 
Time. HH. om, \ Course. 
From Jerusalem, D. 645 , 
Stop lban. | 
rR; 0 3 . N. 4° E. 
1. el-Bireh, (Beeroth) D. 10 25 a" 
+p x BSS, dS SOl (NN EE. 30% 
2. Jifna, (Gophna) \D. 1 40 N. 1 
3. ’Ain Sinia, A. 205; 25) N.E. 
4. Wady el-Belat, Head Jp. pies 115) gen. N, 
we A. 420) 50) gen. N. 
5. Jiljilia, a 440 ge 
6. Siniil, A.’ 5:45; 1:05) KE. 
Total 8 10 
Tuermom. F. 4 a.m. 52° Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 
Sunrise, 56° : 
2 p. m. 76" 
Sunset, 66° 
Thursday, June 14th. 
' Time. H. m. Course. 
From Sinjil, , De 6 
1. Turmus ’Aya, A. 6.30} 30) N.85°E. 
2. Seilin, (Shiloh) D 3 30) abe B 
N.W. by W.20/ 
3. Lubban, the village A. 9 1 WwW. 30/ 
Lose 10 ta. N. 10/ 
} " / 
4, Khan es-Siwieh, A. 950) 40 NONE on 
5. Ridge S.of the plain Mikhna 10 35} 45) N. by W 
6. Mouth of Nabulus-valley, 1 225; N.NIE 
7. Nabulus, 130) 30} N. W. 
Total 6 20 
: 7A 
From Nabulus to summit of Gerizim, 8S. W. 20 min. steep » 
ascent; 8S. E. 20 min. level. 
Vou. Ill. 11 
* * 
‘* ra 
: re i 
PP wd a 


+ 


-* 


” 
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Tuermom. F, Sunrise, 64° 

2 p.m. 78° 

Sunset, 739 





Friday, June 15th. 


Time. H,.; m. 





From Nabulus, v4 
1. Sebistieh, (Samaria) - a eo ae 
2. Ridge N. of Sebistieh, A. 11 45} 105 
3. Jeba’, D. . Ps 4 
4. Sandr, A. 320; 550 
5. Kibatiyeh, 4 45] 1 25 
6. Jenin, (Ginaea) 6 15) 1 30 
Total 8 

Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 62° 

2 p.m. 82° 

Sunset, 70° 


From Jenin, 





Saturday, June 16th. 


D. 
1. Zer’in, (Jezreel) et f 30 “38 
sete A. 8 30 
2. ’Ain Jalid, 1D. 8 55 
: A. 10 25} 1 30 
3. Sdlam, (Shunem) Alec 
4. Foot of mountains of Na- 
zareth,(N. side of Great A. 12 30} 145 
Plain) 
5. en-Nasirah, (Nazareth) 145) 115 
Total 7 15 
THERMoM. F. 


Sunrise, 64° 
2 p.m. mvisha 
Sunset, y Pig 





[c; 


Clear and pleasant. Wind N. W. 


Course. 
W.N. W.1° 
N. by W. 1 10/ 
N. by E 


Clear and warm. Wind N. W. 


Course. 
N..15° Es 
abt. S. E. 
about N. 


about N. 9° W. 
about N.9° W. 


circuitous. 


Clear and pleasant. Wind _N. W. 
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Sunday, June 17th. 


Remained at Nazareth. 














Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 64° Clear and sultry. Wind §. 
10 a. m. 88° 
2 p.m. 88° 
Sunset, 74° 
te 
Monday, June 18th. 
‘ Time. H. m. Course, 
From Nazareth, Dy. 736 
1. Debirieh,(10 min. N. of vill.) Poe a ee 
2. Mount Tabor, summit A. 10 25} 1 E.S. E. 
Total 245 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 80° | Hazy and sultry.. Wind S. E. 
10 a. m. 98° | Violent Sirocco. 
2 p. m. 95° 


Sunset, 74° 


XU. FROM MOUNT TABOR TO SAFED. (SEC. XV.) 


WITH MULES. 





Tuesday, June 19th. 


Time. H. m. Course. 
From Tabor, D. 735) 
Lose 10 m. | N. N. W. 45/ 
1. Khan et-Tujjar, A. 940, 155] 4 abt. N. 15/ 
abt. N..E. 55/ 
2. Libieh gen. N, 32°E. 
Sa TE og 120 sae N.N.E. 
12 1 abt. N. N. E. 
3. Tell Hattin, D. 12 25 
: A. 1250} 25] about N. cir- 
4. Hattin, D. 1 cuitous. 
5. Tubariyeh, (Tiberias) ea Bb abt. 8. E. by E. 
Total 6 40 


- 
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Turrmom. F. Sunrise, 64°] Clear and warm. Wind S. W. 
Sunset, 80° 


ri 


———— 


Wednesday, June 20th. 


5 Time. H. m, Course. 
From Tibariyeh, D. 8 20 
1. el-Mejdel, (Magdala) A. 9 30} 110} about N. W 
Lose 20m, 


2. W’er-Ribidiyeh and Abu ¢ 10 40; 50) N. by W. 
Shtsheh, D. 11 10 


3. Khan Minyeh, (Capernaum) ni “ a0 40 N. 62° E. 

4. Tell Hom, “ wig We 05 ot E. 

4 Mouth of Jordan, ; A. 230/105] N.E. 
Total 4 50 


NVote.—Excursion on the Plain at the N. end of the Lake Tiberias. 


Time. aim: Course. 
From Mouth of Jordan, D: 5 
1. el-Mes’adiyeh, _ A, 5 20 20) 8S, 40° E: 
, A. 5 40° 2) «6S. 25°. B, 
2. Dakah, D. 550 
3. et-Tell, (Julias) A. 640} 50; N.5° W 
4. Encampment, 720; 40). 8. 60° W. 


aa 


The rate of travel on this Excursion was more rapid than usual. 





Tuermom. Ff. Sunrise, 75° Clear and very warm. Wind 
2p. m. 95°} 8. W. Sirocco. 
Sunset 85° 





J 


: Thursday, June 21st. 


ha Time. H. m. Course. — 
From Mouth of Jordan, : D. 550, ‘ 
- Lose 15 
t. Damascus Road, A. 840 2 35| abt. W. N. W 
2. Safed, 1045. 205] abt. W. N. W. 
bss , Total 4 40 


\ Note.—From Safed to Benit about 55 minutes; viz. N. 40° E. a 
‘ "and N. 45° BE. 257. 
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Turermom. F. Sunrise, 71° | Clear and pleasant. Wind W. 
: 10 a. m. 82° 
2 ee a 


XIII. FROM SAFED TO BEIRUT. (SEC. XVI.) 


WITH MULES. 





Friday, June 22d. 


Time. H. m. Course. 
From Safed, D. 12-15 
1. el-Jish, (Giscala) A. 235] 220] N.N.W.2W. 


.2 High Land N.N. W. aa 4.15} 140| N. by W 


W’ el-Mu’addamiyeh, 


3. Bint Jebeil, 6 10} 155) about N. 2 W. 
Total 5 55 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 61° | Clear and pleasant. Warm. 





10 a. m. 87° 


Saturday, June 23d. 





Time. H. m. Course. 
From Bint Jebeil, D. 430 2 
r L 
1. Haddata, A. 6 30| 2 es 
2. Brow of Mountain, 6/55). 25) ON. W. 
Stop Lh. 50m. 
3. Kana, (Kanah) 11 40) 255) abt. W.N. W. 
4. Kabr Hairan, 12 35}. 55) abt. W. N. W. 
R ras 145]/ 110; abt. W. by N. 
5. Ras el-’Ain, D. 425 
6. Sar, (Tyre) A. 5 35) 110) abt. N. N. W. 
p —— circuitous, 
Total 8 35 ’ 
Turrmom. F. Sunrise, 65° | Clear and pleasant. 





Sunday, June 24'h. 


45. 


Remained at Tyre. 
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Monday, June 25th. 





Time. H. m. 
From Sir, D. 6 
1. Khan el-Kasimiyeh, “i . eo 
2. ’Adlan, (Ruins) A. 10 30} 145 
3. Khan el-Khidr,(St. George) 11 45) 1 15 
4, ?Ain el-Kanterah, £12 10h 120 
5. Ain el-Burak, 1255) 45 
6. Nahr ez-Zaherany, 115); 20 
7. Nahr Sanik, D. a 7 1% 
8. Saida, (Sidon) A. 550) 35 
7 : Total 8 05 
Tuesday, June 26th. 
. Tine. HY m> 
From Saida, ' D310 
1. Bridge of Nahr ae A. 550! 40 
(Bostrenus) : 
2. Neby Ytnas, D a 220 P 
3. Nahr ed-Damir, (Tamyras)} A. 10 15] 1 25 
4. Khan el-Musry, 1055; 40 
5. Khan Khulda, 12°10} 1 16 
6. Wady Shuweifat, 1 50 
7. Beirit, Grove, (Encamp 3 9 
se® 2h. S..of Gate.) a | 
Total 9 10 
Tuermom. F. Sunrise, 68°] Clear and pleasant. 
ae 2 p.m. g4o} 
Sunset, _ 78° | 
yr 
=” é,"* ps - 


3 


Course. 


Course. 


Warm. 
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exoIATION 0 OF THE ARABIC. . at See 


ay re te SRP aa i es 
“onrprLr ‘AS SPOKEN ir SYRIA; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE CORRUPTION ny. 





e. i TO “WHICH THE SEVERAL LETTERS ARE LIABLE. > 
i. TRS ke ae i 
‘ . - >~ . + “~ = ¥ ae ' 
y c sB YEE LI SMITH... ‘ ee * 
, e. > et: he Ze st wee 
=. > — yh ‘ 5 , ~~ ye ; 
* a) At fs ee . ba 4 a bs 
Hs ’ a gs Ae 


[In introducing the following Essay to the. reader, it is bat justice to 
remark, that Mr. Smith has been for more than twelve years a resident’ 
in the Levant, chiefly in Syria; where besides having had daily inter- 
course with the Arab population, he has regularly pursued the study of 
gt the Arabic langua d by the best works of European schol 

* has lik cewise Tine extensively not only in Syria and Pale 
nas sia, and Egypt. The fact too of his avin 
e pre ss at Beirdt, and been engaged I in the prepara 










tall isa frether bled of his accuracy and minute attention to the 
rthography and pepeunciatiga pgb language.—EpirTor. | —< « 
*4 ¥ ™ be a al : < ug 2 
I prefix a single remark in respect to some unusual grammatical __ 

forms in the spoken Arabic, We found the Bedawin ‘south of Hebr on” » 
a n und Wady Misa still using the feminine plural of verbs, 

both in the past and future ses, which has been commonly con- 
~ sidered as no longer existing’in the spoken language. fe employed 
a “also by the peasants around Hebron ‘and Jerusalem ; ; but not so gen- 

‘erally. In pronouncing it, they omit ng final vowel. Thus for 





? ‘ws 5 they say ditrttbn ; ; and for, 5, yidribn. ‘The Bedawin, 
also, generally, among whom we tr me lad Bite retained the feminine 
plural of adjectives ; instead of which the masculine plural is else- y ? 
‘where universally employed. a her Bop te a 
cai” Vou. UL Taree : Pee 
Se i ' . ' ip 
c é wa ’ . ‘ah 
r As; , #: * ’ 1S a 
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I. CONSONANTS. 


} Alef. (1) 
Pr The Alef at the head of the Arabic Alphabet, is the Alef that 
receives the Hamzeh, which it stands here to represent. The Hamzeh 
° is in no sense a breathing; but is the slight sound which is made 


by merely opening the larynx, in attempting to pronounce any word 
whose first letter is a vowel; so that the Arabic language by writing 
* this sound, presents the phenomenon of having no word begin with 
a vowel. When it occurs in the middle, or at the end of a word, the 
voice must be entirely stopped before it can, be pronounced ; and 
thus it becomes much more perceptible. 
As there is no Roman letter to represent the Hamzeh, it may be 
expressed by this sign ('). 
1, At the end of a word, it is no longer heard in the spoken Jan- 
guage. Verbs which end init, are treated exactly as if their final letter 


Was (¢- This holds true before suffixes and sufformatives. E. g. iy 


kirah is used for 1% 5 wed hitrat for ch 13; slLasse ; kitreina for Lap 


At the end of nouns, with a vowel before it, it is treated as a ., ‘ 
or (5, according to the nature of that vowel. If a Sektn precede, 


it is usually pronounced like 9) as 3 juzu for aes (part).— 


But in the relative adjective of ., ~ , the Hamzeh is he e.g. Sy 
(partial, little) is pronounced ar Sait 


After an Alef at the end of nouns, it pearly disappears, having 
no influence even on the accent. E.g. .{¢ =i is pronounced é éjza (vulg. 
za). —Ifa ee follow, a dis pronounced ie as a Kesrah, takes its 
place, without any regard to case. Thus, ee ghost) » Gels}, and 
Labs: become Lab st akrabdina, aE 

After a 9 MAS: it has the effect of doubling those letters. E. g. 

w (bad) is re a s for = thing), and .3 for ey 
(tempest). ~~? = = ; r 
_ 2. In the middle of a word the Hamzeh is rarely audible.—After an 


{, only a ys Pronounced as a Kesrah is heard ; e. g. Juls hail is used 
& for ‘dS; a ap doles fiddil for Mlas (ilies): 
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In the middle of most triliterals, it is treated asa 83: an ', eras, 
according to the vowel which proees But in Juz and its derivas 


tives, it is often heard; e.g. dé is pronounced salal, and ee 
yes\al (vulg. yis'al). In this form the difference between the Hamzeh 
and the Alef of prolongation is very apparent. The former does 
not draw the accent upon itself, as the latter would do. The accent 
is on the first syllable yés'al, and not on the second like ,Lis yendm. 
Even when the Hamzeh is not heard, the accent remains on the first 
syllable, where all regular verbs have it in this form, and it is pro- 


a zu 4 
nounced yésal. The same is true of x}Lyo més'aleh. The impera- F 
$ 


tive also in use is tot isal, and not hu - 

3. At the beginning of words, the Hamzeh is usually no more 
distinctly heard in Arabic, than it is in the European languages, 
which take no notice of it.—When a prefix with a vowel comes 


before it, it generally disappears, whether it be the Hamzet el-Kiita’, 


or the Hamzet el- Wiisl. E.g. xiesS 53 is pronounced wakramtahu, and 
duseals westtikbal. But in this situation it is sometimes heard; 
e. g- lsh i is pronounced bilikrdmy, ai ka'enn, and Sy lilenn. 


When a prefix brings a quiescent letter before it, it gives its own 
vowel to that letter ; e. g. JL Sd is pronounced elikbal. 


” 


~ When verbs whose first A aE is a Hamzeh, receive a preforma- 


tive, the Hamzeh is generally pronounced like an { of prolongation; — 


or 
BANE 


Eat i nounced rs yamur. In Palestine proper, however, 


most vulgar pronensiatin e. ge Bry wudn is used top ob and , 


oS wekkad for ost {. 

- When the initial Hamzeh stands in a simple syllable, and the 
accent falls upon the syllable immediately succeeding, it is often 
omitted. In this way doubled and concave verbs of the fourth con- 
jugation, assume the form of the first. E. g. of)! is used for of}! (he 


wished), and .~ THiS for aiadl (he loved). 
The Hamzet el- Wiisl of the imperative of the first conjugation, i is 
sometimes omitted, though it stands i in a compound syllable. In this 


" 


Gi e initial Hamzcheite a iow words, is changed into oh ,in the 


ty 


as 


de 
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way the acccent is thrown upon the final syllable ; and its vowel is 
prolonged by a corresponding letter of prolongation, thus forming an 


imperative after the manner of the Hebrew. E. g. O92 ka’tid is used 
of - 0 
for a5}, «Ub uild’a for elt and days nexil for Js 


ow Be (b) 


Has invariably the sound of the common European 6 ; and is 
never pronounced like p, or English v. These two sounds do not 
exist in the Arabic language, and an Arab can learn to pronounce 
them only with much difficulty. 


Has also one uniform sound, which is the same with the common 
European ¢#. The Arab ear distinguishes it in all positions from 
the 9. 

- When it occurs near a ue it is liable to be confounded with |. 


wy The. (th, t, 8) 


1. The uniform Bedawy pronunciation of this letter, so far as I 
have observed, is like that of the Greek @ and the English th in thin. 
In this manner also it is pronounced by large portions of the peas- 
antry in Syria, who inhabit regions frequented by Bedawin. The 
same pronunciation is heard likewise among the Druzes and the 
Christians who live with them. E. g. & (snow) is pronounced 
thelj. : 

2. Elsewhere, in cities, and in the country, it is pronounced some- 
times like ..y, and sometimes like Us" But the latter sound is much 


less frequent than the former. E. g. one hears mitl for hoe and 
masbiit for wry . a 


Jim. (j 
c Q@, g hard) 

This letter has two sounds, soft and hard. 

1. The soft sound is heard throughout Syria, in Malta, and 
wherever I have heard Arabic spoken, except in Egypt. It is 
usually a little softer than the English j, but rarely so soft as the j 


o 


7 
7 
a. 
- oe 
a 
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of the French. ‘The latter sound is heard only where the pronuncia- 
tion of the language has degenerated most; as, for example, among 
the lower classes in the cities on the coast, where several of the 
letters and vowels have lost their original strength. 

With the soft sound it is often treated as a solar letter, the J of 
the article being assimilated with it, when they come together. 
From this circumstance it has been argued, that the hard sound must 
have been the prevailing and approved one, when the division of 
the alphabet into solar and lunar letters was first made. The 
soft sound presents another anomaly; it makes the _ represent a 


compound sound, which is not the case with any other letter of the 
Arabic alphabet. 

2. The hard sound is heard now in Egypt, the Hejaz, and in 
Southern Arabia. But among the Bedawin of Mount Sinai, one ceases 
to hearit. It is the same as the hard sound of the English and 
German g, and never passes into the softer sound of the Greek » or 
the German g as sometimes heard. 

The Egyptians cannot easily pronounce the soft sound, and in 
attempting it, they convert it into the sound of , %,. Thus the word 
x>, (face) has become in the vulgar language of Egypt corrupted 
into ues i the final x being entirely dropped. The omission of the 
% very Commonly takes place, also, in the same word, in Syria. 


- 


Ha (h 
C (h) 


_ Represents a pure breathing, forming a sound lower in the throat 
than any other in the language, and not in any way modified by the 
palate like the Greek yz and German ch, nor by the epiglottis like 
the .. It has the same power in all the varieties of the Arabic 


language which I have heard, including the Maltese. ‘The sound 
occurs often in the modern Syriac spoken by the Nestorians. But 
out of the Semitic dialects I have not heard it. Neither the Turks 
nor Armenians pronounce this letter. Its sound is as difficult for a 
foreigner to acquire as that of the ¢. : 

When it is required to distinguish it from x , of which it may be 
considered the intensive, a dot may be placed under the h, thus / ; 


e. g. wy (war), would be written hard. 


¥ co “Ss 
‘ ba , wv. si 
By. es 
é‘ a >< ead 3 
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r i wats 
eee (kh ) : . ee 7 


Represents a breathing, whose sound is modified by a tremulous 
motion of the epiglottis (uvula), and not by its striking against the 
palate, as is the case with the Greek y and the common German ch. 


To represent it by ch, ime fore, might lead to a elie idea of ita 


power. It is best represented by kh. Thus we ex will be written 
khibr. . 
am.. - 


o Dal ¢d) | ong 
Has but one sound, viz. that of the common d. An Arab never 
confounds it with «,. It is even heard, in the vulgar language, 

when a «, noe it in the first and second persons of pagieris 


verbs; e. 8: ws is pronounced aredt. — 


~ 


& Dhal. (dh,djz) wie 


The same remarks apply to this letter as to ,. . 

1. Those who pronounce «, like th in thin, peice © like th 
in this, i.e. like the Greek §. This sound may be represented by 
dh, to distinguish it from that of ~,; e.g. 05 would be written 
dhahab. 

2. Where |, is confounded with «, and ue this letter is con- 
founded with 9 and % E. g. jedab is heard for ech! , and haza for 

pt 


fds - 


) Re (t) 


Has a rolling sound, much stronger than the English r ; but never 
partakes of the guttural sound often heard in the r of the French 
and Germans. 


5) Ze or Zein (z) 


Has invariably the sound of the Greek ¢, and English z; and is 
never pronounced like the German z. 


d awa ¢ ‘ “a” - 
ee > 


} <p 
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Bes > | uv Sin (8) 
me os always the peels sound of s in sun, and never partakes of the 
‘. sound of Ze w. ‘ ‘ 
awe. 
- + ~ & in ¢ 
ey es 
»* . = 
“as Fes always the sound of sh in shall. 
7. a | 
4 yo Sad (s) 


* ‘ 

AS Prcirtistts a sound which I can describe no better, than by say- 
ing, that it differs from the power of Uw in being formed by such a 
conformation of the organs, as gives to até accompanying vowel a 
ae sound. It is the intensive of uM? and may be written by s. 


E. g a>Le Ecnoszenaon, friend), would be written Sahib. , 
Ina a few words, the ignorant confound it with ,. E.g.- 


is often pronounced ztighir. But ordinarily it has nothing of 


the zinits sound. | 


4 
ye Dad. (d, dh) 

1, Among the resident Arabs it has a sound differing from the 9, 
in being pronounced by pressing the tongue more directly against 
the teeth. It is the intensive of », and may be represented by d. 
E.g. Jas (inhabited region), would be written hidr. 

2."Among the Bedawin it bears a similar relation to as pro- 
nounced by them, and is thus its intensive. With this sound it may 
be represented by dh. E.g. 44 (anger), would be written ghiidhab. 

In the single word {y,(,5 meaning an officer or magistrate, it is 
pronounced like { as the intensive of ,. Thus zdbit; the pronunci- 
ation, as well as the meaning, being borrowed from the Turkish, in 
which language the ye has uniformly this sound. But when the 
word has not this peculiar meaning, the ve has its ordinary power. 


fo Ta (t) 


Is uniformly the intensive of «.,, and has no more affinity with 
©, than that letter has. It is pronounced by pressing the tongue 


rk = 4 ee * 
4, ‘ ora a, <* 
See oe + - 
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-_ 


‘more directly against the teeth; and may be written by 7. E.g. 
saute (nature), would be written ¢ubi’ah. P 


& Dha (dh, x, 4) 


Has the same relation to | that & has to |). 

1. Among Bedawin and peasants who are their neighbours, as 
well as among the Druzes, it is the intensive of § with their sound, 
and is not to be distinguished by the ear from | 4 as pronounced by 
them. With this sound it may be written like 3, by dh. KH. g. 
eb (the back), would be written dhahr. 

2. Among resident Arabs, it is ordinarily radi bee as the 


intensive of ,, bearing the same relation to it that does to 
In this case ‘only, has it a sound peculiar to itself. It may be rien 
by z, E.g. lb would be written z¢hir.—In a smaller number of 


words the resident Arabs pronounce it as the intensive of 9. In 
this pe it is confounded with Ue? and like it may be written by d. 


E. g. yi (nail of the fingers or toes), would be written dufr. 


FS ’Ain. (’) 


This letter, though often so pronounced as hardly to be distin- 
guished by a foreigner, no more frequently escapes a native ear, and 
is subject to no more irregularities, than almost any other letter in 
the alphabet. Mountaineers and Bedawin generally pronounce it 
more distinctly than inhabitants of cities. With this modification, 
it has the same sound in all the varieties of Arabic, which I have 
heard ; and the same sound occurs, also, often in the modern Syriac 
of the Nestorians. But in others than the Semitic dialects, I have 
not heard it.—It does not, like the Hamzeh, occasion an interruption 
of the utterance. When occurring between two vowels, for example, 
the sound continues ; but in passing from one vowel to the other, 
conformation of the larynx takes place which produces the sound of 
e" There being no corresponding European character, it may be 


represented by(’). E. g. axe (distant), would be written ba’id. 
At the end ofa word it is always accompanied by an a sound, what- 
ever vowel may precede it. E. g. eyes is pronounced wuki’a, es 


(species) naw a, ee bedia, ee lem’a. 


_ “3 ~ Fl dee 7” 
. ia: eee ee 
? 4. > e* Fug 
‘ om ay 
° 
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a 


In the word jase and some others from the same root, it is 


vulgarly changed intoa ¢ é E. g. ae (deep), is pronounced , x h - 
ghimik. 

In some vulgar particles formed from xeL,, it is dropped. E. g. 
xeLit{ (now), is pronounced issa ; xcly 3 (soon) fisa; and 
xeLut (not yet) lissa. Still, in the first two ane the. € is some- 
times heard. . 


é Ghain (gh) 


Has a sound analogous to that of the Greek ? when strongly 
uttered, and the Turkish ¢ J as pronounced e. g. in v9, in the 
interior of Turkey ; but it is formed much deeper in the throat. It 
may be considered as the intensive of that sound, bearing the same 
relation to it, that , ; does to wy. It differs little from the very 
sharp sound often given by the French and Germans tor; but has 
no affinity with the Englishdr.—There being no European character 
to represent the ¢ , it may be written by gh. E. g. aye would be 
written ghirib. 

In the word gum), it is vulgarly pronounced like . , thus 
stimkh. on Cc 

In the dialect of the Maltese, it has suffered a similar fate with 
the . , having almost wholly passed over into eine that has into 


.—In the word jue (he washed), it has passed still further from 
the 6 to _; being pronounced Jus hissal. I have heard the 


same pronunciation in Syria. 


us Fe (f) 


Has invariably the European sound of f. 


‘) Kaf (k, g) 

Is sounded very differently in different places. 

1. As pronounced by mountaineers and country people gener- 
erally, its sound differs from that of ¥), only in being formed lower 
in the throat, and of course being stronger. The same sound is 
given to it by the Maltese. Being the intensive of ¥), it may be - 


represented by k. E. g. os (might), would be written kadr. 
Vou. III. 13 
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2, The inhabitants of cities, throughout Syria, pronounce it like 
a Hamzeh formed low in the throat; thus making it an intensive 
Hamzeh, and giving it the same relation to the ordinary Hamzeh, that 
the first sound of , x has to yg). 

3. The invariable Bedawy pronunciation is like that of hard g ; 
the same sound that the Egyptians give to 


4. The peasants around Jerusalem pronounce it exactly like the 
ordinary ¥); but still it is distinguished by them from their J), for 
they give to that letter another sound. Nor am I aware that it is 
anywhere confounded with the ¥). 


g) Kaf. (k) 


1. The ordinary sound of this letter is that of the common 
European k. 

2. In Hauran and in the region around Jerusalem, it is pronounced 
extensively like the English ch in church. 

3. Among the lower classes in the cities on the coast, and espe- 
cially among women and children, it has suffered a fate analogous to 
the ,;. While the, x is pronounced like a guttural or intensive 
Hamzeh, the ) is pronounced like an ordinary Hamzeh. This pro- 
nunciation, however, is considered so vulgar, that some who have 
been accustomed to it, endeavour to correct it. But having ceased - 
to distinguish between the ¢) and the Hamzeh by corrupting the 
former, they now change the latter also into a ¥); and one some- 


times hears \ SC, sakal for ge , and xls meskaleh for hy aes 
J Lam (1) 


Is uniformly pronounced like the ordinary European 7. 
It is liable, especially at the end of words, to be changed into doe 
Thus \isguf is pronounced often PAR wt Isma’in. 


More rarely, it is changed into J Big: ait] is pronounced 
Noo. reitt.— By a singular corruption, dey (foot) is converted into 
soli ; 

e Mim (m) 


‘Has the sound of the ordinary European m. 
At the end of a especially in the suffix pronouns Sand ne 


a: 


$ 
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it is sometimes changed into .,. E.g. 92573 is pronounced 
S wae ¥ 
ditrabishun. aay 
In the termination es in the plural of ae it is omitted, and 


the word is pronounced as if it ended in ay i SIG is pro- 
nounced kultu. 


S) Nan (n) 
Has the sound of the European x, When quiescent before (, it 
is pronounced like m. : 
In the plural termination of future verbs,‘and in the third person 
fem. sing. of the same, it is uniformly omitted. But at the end of 
' plural nouns, even in construction (xslet ), whether with nouns or 
pronouns, it is commonly retained. 


s He (h) 


7: _ 


Has the sound of the ordinary European h. 

When it follows an ¢ after a prolonged syllable, it is sometimes 
pronounced like _. E.g. | ZRAA3 is pronounced as if written 

In the suffix pronoun of the third person, when not preceded 
by a letter of prolongation, it is generally not heard at all; but its 
vowel, without distinction of case, follows immediately the last letter 
of the word to which it is appended. E.g. xxphe is pronounced 
’alimiu, and 954 belddum. 

In the singular masculine of this pronoun, when a letter of pro- 
longation precedes, the x only is pronounced, and its vowel is not 
heard. E. g. B55 “= is pronounced ’arafth, sé kulnah, Ries 
yermih, the h being distinctly uttered. 

In conversation, the feminine termination ¥ is pronounced like 
«wy, only when it is in construction before a genitive or a suffix pro- 
noun. When not in construction, one hears only the Fathah which 


precedesit. E. g. gut (night) is pronounced leileh, x,aas (hatred) 
bighdah, xaslo (clear) sifiyeh or sdfieh ; with the final hin every 
case silent. 

In solemn discourse and in reading, the ¥ is sometimes heard as 
a wy, though it be not in construction. 
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9 Wiw (w) : 

At the beginning of a syllable, has exactly the sound of the 
English w.—Its power when it prolongs a Diimmeh, or forms a diph- 
thong with a Fathah, will be given under the vowels. 

When it is the final radical of a verb, the spoken language treats 
it 2 amas like 5. E.g. G+ Lage ghiizeina is used for ly Lys 
and is" 5 yuighzy tor oy 

when it forms the fiddle radical, it is not dropped in the 1 wang 


tive; and the same is true of .-. E.g. .,% kiim is used for 
In the imperative of verbs which have , for their first radical, 
there is a reluctance in the spoken dialect, to adopt the grammatical 


imperative of two letters. Different forms are used in different 


words. E.g. for the imperative of V¢ $y one hears _¢$z in the 


second conjugation; and for the imperative of Ws the common 
form is WR) , as if its middle radical were s* 


The latter corruption has passed into the future and preterite, 
and it is not uncommon that one hears 3 and. The ordi- 


nary future of verbs of this class, retains ne » and gives a Diimmeh 
to the preformative, thus assuming the form of the fourth conjugation ; 
but often in the passive voice, i. e. with a Fathah in the final sylla- 


ble. E, g. instead of Jay one hears oss yusal. 


NY Lam-Alef 


Occupies a place in the Arabic alphabet, not because it is a com- 
pound letter, but to represent the Alef of prolongation ; it being con- 
sidered impossible for that letter to stand by itself, since it never 
receives a vowel of its own. This Alef in writing takes the form 
of |, or Co in a few words that of ., according to the rules of 
grammar; but is always considered an Alef. Its power will be 
explained under the vowels. 

At the end of words, when followed by §, and under the accent, 


it is commonly changed into G ; which seems to be the result of an 
effort to have the feminine x , even in this case, preceded by a simple 
Fathah, by which especially it is distinguished from the pronoun x. 


E. g. xis mikhleiyeh is heard for x Siw, and 5950 mikweiyeh 


for shKee 
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The same change takes place though a Hamzeh intervene 
between the { and the y. E.g. We hear Roy harbeiyeh for 
Sale, and x35 hureiyeh for g.l 3. 

In words where the { followed by ¥, does not shave the accent, 
this change does not occur, and the y is hardly heard. E. g. yfug 
is pronounced Sherah, with the accent on the first syllable, and “the 
Fathah not prolonged. The same is true of sit Lejah, and sts 
Ferah, Euphrates. 

Words ending in Alef rarely take a suffix, or precede a genitive, 
without the sound of .., being heard, as if they ended in §. Gene- 
rally the Alef is simply changed intoa «,. E. g. Kiswo Minet Stir 
for re Line: and X35 Las niisdratkum for ,.5}\la3 Sometimes 


@ & is inserted after the Alef, and then the latter commonly under- 


goes the change into Ss . E. g. cde: ’abeiyetna is heard for 
lsc. This form is also retained without the suffix, and one hears 


Ss 5) 


xaos asaiyeh for Lac. 


is Ye (y) 
At the beginning of a syllable, is pronounced Jike the English y, 
Its power, when it prolongs a Kesrah, or forms a diphthong with a 
Fathah, will be explained under the vowels. 
In a few words at the beginning, it is pronounced as if a Hamzeh 
with a Kesrah preceded. E. g. We hear .3f id for Qy (hand), - 
and sLw.sf isdr for sw (left). : 


Il. VOWELS. 


In Arabic a vowel can be neither written nor pronounced by 
itself. Of course it can never form a syllable alone, but is always 
regarded and treated as a mere appendage to a consonant., Conse- 
quently, a consonant is said to be 5 madmtm, iio maftth, 


or makstir, according as it is followed by a Diimmeh, a 
Fafhah, or a Kesrah. This idea needs to be distinctly conceived of, 
in order to efface from the mind the notion, that because the lan- 
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guage has but three vowel-signs, it has also but three vowel-sounds. 
The true principle in the spoken language, is, that each letter an the 
same position, is liable to be followed by three different sounds, bearing 
to each other the relation of Diimmeh, Fathah, and Kesrah.~ This 
does not forbid that the three sounds which follow one letter, may 
be different from the three which follow another, and yet be repre- 
sented by the same signs; which is often the case. So that the 
language, instead of having only three vowel-sounds, is even richer 
in vowels than the English. 

“The position of a letter, referred to in the remark above, as having 
an influence, as well as the letter itself, upon the sound of a vowel, 
includes several points, viz. 1. ‘The letter which follows, and in some 
cases even a letter removed one place from the vowels. 2. Accents, 
i. e. whether the vowel be under the accent or not. 3. The nature 
of the syllable, whether it be simple or compound; i. e. whether the 
vowel end a syllable, or stand in a syllable ending with a consonant. 
The remarks No. 2 and 3, relate only to vowels which are not 
prolonged. 

In particular words, the same vowel is sometimes more distinctly 
pronounced than in others, in order to distinguish one word from 
another. And in the varieties of the spoken language, the vowels 
of the same word are not unfrequently pronounced somewhat differ- 
ently in different regions, according as the prevailing pronunciation 
is broad or flat. These circumstances create some irregularities. 
But everywhere, varying the sound of the vowels according to the 
nature of the letters which accompany them, is an important help by 
which to distinguish between certain letters, such as and x 
wy and |, 9 and ye} and indeed, in some cases, it is the principal 
means of distinction which the natives themselves possess. 

When a vowel is pronounced in one word just as another would 
be in its place, it is because the true punctuation has. been lost, 
and one vowel has actually taken the place of another. Sucha 
corruption, (as has been seen above,) has occurred even in some 
consonants ; but it is much more frequent in the vowels. 

“The space allowed for this article will admit of only a general 
development of the power of each vowel, without a specification of 
all the irregularities to which it is subject, nor all the combinations 
of circumstances, which have an influence on the current pronuncia- 
tion. ‘ 
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: 
' DUMMEH. 
7 Under the Accent. 


1. a. Between any two of the following letters, which, for con- 


venience’ sake I call common letters, viz. Ves 37d > 


ue oY Jp wy? it has seacrelly nearly the sound of the German %& 
and the ae h u. As, 14 thulth. 

b. ass after eer Brg) ene followed by any of the 
preceding. As sar_elf el-huda, , x St el-ufuk. 

ce. Also when preceded or followed by , in connection with the 
common letters wo 3 U~ @ , in distinction from their intensives 
bb 0 6 ‘cr As Jus, rusul. 


Yet in all these cases, if i < stand in a compound syllable, it is often, 
corrupted intoa Kesrah. This is particularly true in the future of 
doubled verbs. As 3.5 yeridd, , ga yehibb, chy bidd. 

2. When preceded or followed by Ue yo b b eeg2 ot 


a when not in connection with the letters mentioned in No. 1. ¢, 


it has the sound of wu in pull. As Ss; rubb, pees khums, Uda 
yaghush. : 


Yet after Ue and {, it is sometimes. pronounced like short o in 


police. As 2 > dohr. 

3. When it follows , , itis pronounced almost like the German 6. 
As (ue Osh, (2 (life) dmr. . 

II. When not under the Accent, Dimmeh is generally pronounced, 
in connection with all letters, like the short u in pull, as heard in 


rupee. E. g. 55 yelitub. 


Yet in many cases, when in an unaccented oe syllable, it is 


changed into a Fathah. E. g. The form es , whether it be the 


plural of nouns, or the noun of action, is almost always pronounced 


°23. Also diminutives are generally pronounced as if the first 


letter had a Fathah. 


DUMMEH PROLONGED BY 3° 
A broad distinction is made in Arabic pronunciation, between the 
prolonged vowels, and those which are not prolonged, if under the 


accent. Otherwise, it is not always easy to distinguish between them. 
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The Diimmeh prolonged by, has always the sound of the Ger- 
man and Italian long u, which is generally represented in English by 


00. ae yy Tur, Syito makbul. 


FATHAH. 


4 


I. Under the Accent. 
1. a. Between any two of the common letters, it is usually pro- 


nounced like e in tell. As a) bed’a, \a A> — jebel. 
b. Also after x 96 when followed by any of the common letters. 


As 59 hebb, 3 05 ea —Yet after it is sometimes sounded as in 


No. 5. E.g. ve wilad. 

c. Also after “when followed by 259d Uw wg. As 9, redd. 

Yet in these Cases, if it stand in a compound syllable, it is often 
corrupted into a Kesrah. This occurs particularly in the preforma- 
tives of future verbs, and that whether they are under the accent or 
not. As Castay yibhath, \rkinug yisttikbil.—Also in the first sylla- 
ble of verbs whose middle vowel is a Kesrah, though in a simple 
syllable. This seems to arise from confounding this form with the 
passive voice, and thus changing the Dimmeh of the first letter into 
a Kesrah (see No. 6). As on nisy, _,S, rikib. 

2. Between any of the common letters and a Hamzeh, and after 
any of the common letters when x follows, it has the sound of a 
in had. As Ot abad, 55 dahar. 

Yet the Hamzeh at the beginning, with a common letter after it, 
is often accompanied with the sound of e (see No. 1). This is par- 
ticularly true of the Wisl. As uJf el-beit. 

8. a. In connection with e it has generally the sound of the 
Germanain Mann. As 4s ’abar, MS hadd. 

b. Also between a Hamzeh or x, and ; 2. As .takh 
©) { arba’. ee it, S e! 

4, In connection with Ve yo b b Gg it is often pronounced 
like ain what. E. g. > hakk, ‘tw ia placed) hatt, ASE ee 


5. a. In connection with . and é it has generally the sound of 
ain but, tub. As (x khiibr, L& ghiifar. geikeg 
Also frequently it in connection with ,, when preceded or fellowes 


by any other letters than wu, 9 Sw Ws As 75 (land) burr, 
(shelf) riiff. + P a ty 
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e Also in many cases in connection with yo ye b b ‘ch 
As yoo stidar, + tubikh. 
d. Also after a Hamzeh in many cases when followed by .. Ge 
) bb een As ac tkhbar, { wtla’. C 
6. In connection with intensive and guttural letters, the Fathah 
of the first radical, in verbs whose second radical has a Kesrah, is 
often corrupted into a Dimmeh, in imitation of the passive voice. 


As ight buky, juas fudil. 

II. When not under the Accent, the Fathah has generally the 
sound it would have in the same position under the accent ; except 
that there is a tendency to pronounce the a sounds, instead of the 


sounds of e and % As _,S » merkab, aS bedal. 

Nore 1. The Fathah of the feminine termination x— is pro- 
nounced after _, 2 Do o 5 uw we Od J ew 9 Slike 
eintell. As xaiKro mekiebeh, 8O,L (cold) bdrideh.—Yet in this 
position it is often pronounced like a Kesrah; and thus the feminine 
termination and the termination in is are confounded. 

Nore 2. After c Ue Ve bb & e cE the same Fathah 
has one of the sounds of a, as well as after . when that letter is not 
preceded by sS° As xl, réhah, xiib tibakah. In this position 


it is pronounced just like {, and the two are often confounded. 


FATHAH PROLONGED BY f. 


1. Between any two of the common letters it is pronounced like 
ainhare. As ,\3 nam, wh bat. 

Yet in this position it is sometimes corrupted into the sound of 
the French é in féte. This sound exists both in the cities on the 
coast of Syria, and among the Bedawin of the desert. But it is 
generally considered by the natives as a very corrupt pronunciation. 

2. Between . € é 'e) and any of the common letters, it is 


pronounced like a in father, and likewise if ) precede it. As pk 
ghafr, al radia. 
3. When in connection with ue Ve & bb, it is often sounded 
nearly like ain call. As el faidy, jels sahib. 
Voz. III. 14 
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FATHAH FOLLOWED BY ,- 


P 
This Fathah is pronounced sometimes like the Italian and German 
au, which is expressed in English by ow as in how; and sometimes like o 
in note ; without being governed by any rule, except that the tendency 
to pronounce it like 6 is stronger in words in common use. As 
1S) is kaun, ape ké6l.—It is pronounced in the same way, sia the 
have a vowel of its own. As (\4){,s bawdrid; the a in connec- 


tion with the w being pronounced like the au or o above. 


FATHAH FOLLOWED BY S° 


1. Between yw & Oo Hw SII PU S9G 
it is pronounced like ez in vein. As , iS keif, dud leil. 

2. After > yoye bb eéa3 it is pronounced like the 
Italian and German ai, which is expressed in English by 7 as in fine. 
As es khair, ) AS ain. 

3. If one of the former letters (under No. 1) precedes, and one of 
the latter (under No. 2) follows, usage fluctuates between the two 


O-. . . . 
sounds. Thus (aay is pronounced sometimes beid and sometimes 
baid. hs 


It.is pronounced in the same way, though the ys have its own 
vowel ;. as has been above explained of the , . 

If a Fathah prolonged by {, be followed by (s» the latter is pro- 
nounced like a Kesrah, and forms a diphthong with the former. As 


hale hail, souls faideh. 
KESRAH. 


I. Under the Accent. 
1. a. After e it sounds nearly like € in elm. As . je ’enab, 


phe elm. 


° 
b. Also after — when followed by a common letter. 


(ink) hebdr, .\> (clemency) helm. 
2. Wh : : by Ol GEG 
en preceded or eevee by cue ve bb EG it is 
often pronounced nearly like u in pull. As x\,3 kubleh; ype> 
(castle) husn. ¢ F 


3. In other cases it is pronounced like i in pin. As xo dhim- 


meh, Seu sian, 


As 
pia 
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Il. When not under the Accent, it has the same sounds, according 
to the same rules; except that it is frequently confounded with’ 


Fathah. 
KESRAH PROLONGED BY (¢- 


Has uniformly the sound of i in machine. As jus hil, (uu 
haidil. he et, 


TESHDID. 


The object of the Teshdid is not, like that of double letters in 
most European languages, merely to enable a short vowel to receive 
the accent. Fcr the language throughout allows short vowels to 
stand under the accent in a simple syllable. But the letter is actually 
doubled by the Teshdid, so that it is as distinctly pronounced as the 
Italian double letters. Such a doubling of a letter is rarely, if ever, 
heard in English, French, or German. In the gutturals and breath- 
ings, it is as distinct as in any other letters. 


FINAL VOWELS. 


It is a general principle of the spoken language, that final vowels 
are not pronounced, unless they are prolonged ; and that, even though 
the word takes a suffix. Hence there is an entire neglect of cases. 
We find hardly final vowels enough in use, to determine whether 
they are liable to have the same variety of sound as in the middle of 


words. In the pronouns, < often pronounced huwe, and “9 (the 
feminine plural used commonly for the masculine), pronounced hunne, 
we see that Fathah is sounded like e in ¢ell, as in the middle of 
words between the common letters. When the natives pronounce of 
the final vowels in reading, the sound they give them is one they 
have learned, not from the vulgar pronunciation, but at school. 
Where the final vowel is necessary to distinguish the feminine 
gender, it is retamed. Thus in the 2d person singular of preterite 


verbs; e g. ways dirubti, Also in the 2d person singular of 
suffix pronouns, when preceded by a letter of prolongation; e. g. 
eye ditriibiiki, yey yormiki DLinis nensili. 

When a letter of prolongation does not precede, in the latter 
case the gender is distinguished by transferring the vowel, both o 
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the masculine and feminine pronoun, to the last letter of the word 
to which they are annexed. As YG 45 yidribak, J) Ls kablik. 


This transfer of the vowel prevents, in the latter example, a con- 
currence of two quiescent letters in the middie of a word, which the 
language rejects. In the case of the third person of the suffix pro- 
noun, the omission of the x in pronunciation, (already spoken of 


o-- 


under x ,) prevents the occurrence of the same evil. As xi» 
diribtu. In other instances, a vowel is indistinctly heard between 
the word and the suffix, but with no regard to case. 

Even in _,{ and its relatives, when in construction, case is 
entirely neglected. The form generally used is y! . One indeed 
sometimes hears |,f and _,{ inan affected imitation of the language 
of books ; but then these forms are used equally in all the cases. 


TENWIN. 


The Tenwin has almost entirely gone out of use, in the spoken 
language. Its chief application now is in adverbial accusatives, 
where it is still heard. 

It is also heard when | or _,,f follow a word to make its signifi- 


cation indefinite. As Ly b>, (Some man) rajulun ma, wy b>, sl 


(any man) ei rajulin kan. ‘But in the use of it here, there Q an 
entire confusion of cases. 


The word sf in the sense of any one, takes the Tenwin fath, 
and loses its initial Hamzeh. As nes hadan. 


= 


Ii. ACCENT. 


1. When a word has in it no compound nor prolonged syllable, the 
‘accent is thrown back from the end as far as ease of pronunciation 


will allow, to the third and even the fourth syllable. As wabye 
*arafat, \s 
When the third person singular takes a suffix, as 43<e, though 


the vowel of the last radical is not pronounced, the accent remains 
on the first syllable as if it were; thus, érafna. By this it is dis- 


Coir. 3 


drafata. 
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tinguished from ({3<¢ in the first person plural, which is pronounced 
’aréfna, according to the next rule. 
2. When a word has in it a compound or a prolonged syllable, 


that syllable takes the accent. As.’ xX > yektub, ple yendm. 


Yet a compound syllable at the end, must close with two quiescent 
letters in order to have the accent, even though a suffix pronoun 
follows. As ...9 derést. If the quiescence of the last letter 
belongs to the form, however, as in the third person singular femi- 
nine, it takes the accent when a suffix is added. As Ladys -ara- 
feéina. 

A prolonged syllable ending a word does not have the accent; as 

as “asa. But whenever a letter is added it does; as esr: 
yermek, 

Yet a Hamzeh following it, is not sufficient to draw the accent 
upon it. As .(5 3} dkraba. 


Nor does the feminine x in triliterals take the accent in every 
case ; as xfs, Shérah. 


Even doubled 5 and Ss at the end of a word do not have the 


w . w? - 2 
accent. As Saye Beirtity, gas "adu. 
3. When two compound, or two prolonged syllables, or one com. 
pound and one prolonged, occur in the same word, the last of the 


two takes the accent. And so of more than two. As Crs ye 
ma’ritfin, wloLaxs} intikamdt. 


IV. ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY OF ARABIC NAMES. 


In the Lists of Names which follow this Essay, and also through. 
out this whole work, an attempt has been made to imitate the native 
pronunciation in European characters, according to the principles 
here laiddown. It only remains to exhibit, in one concise view, the 
powers given to the different Roman letters as used for this purpose. 
The general system is that of Mr. Pickering, which is now employed 
in writing the Indian languages of North America and the Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. 
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CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, s, t, w, y, % represent the Arabic wodis 
J J PUN HE 3 respectively, and have the same 
sounds as in English; except that s has always its sharp sound, 

and never the sound of z. 

d,h, k, 8, t, Z, also represent the sounds of the Arabic | 4 U5 Ve 
bb b respectively ; and when so used may, for distinction’s sake, 
have a dot placed beneath them. This has not been necessary 
in the present work, because the Arabic orthography is itself 
subjoined in an Index. 

g represents — as pronounced in Egypt, and the Bedawin sound of 
Ls? and has the sound of the English hard g in all positions. 

r represents , and hag a rolling sound, stronger than the English r. 

dh represents the sound of 4, and has the power of th in this. 


dh also represents , g and {,, and may then for distinction’s sake, 
have a dot beneath the d. 


gh, kh, represent the sound of é 


sh, th, represent Ue > and have the same sounds as in shall, thin. 
(') represents the sound of Hamzeh. 


(’) represents the sound of e° 


VOWELS. 


a stands for Fathah, and has the sounds of the same letter in hat, 
Germ. Mann, and what. 


4 stands for Fathah prolonged by }, and has the same sounds length- 
ened, as in hare, father, call. 

ai stands for a Fathah followed by <, and has the sound of ai in ~ 
Italian and German, or of the English 7 in pine. 


di stands for a prolonged Fathah followed by 


, and has the sound 
of the two letters combined in a diphthong. 


au stands for a Fathah followed by ., and has the sound of au in 
Italian and German, or of the English ow in how. 


e stands for Fathah and Kesrah, and has the sound of e in led. 
et stands for a Fathah followed by ys and has the sound of ei in vein. 
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. 


stands for Kesrah, and has the sound of 7 in pin. 


stands for Kesrah prolonged by ‘eo and has the sound of iin machine. 
o stands for Dimmeh, and has the sound of 0 in police. 


=> 


6 stands for Dimmeh, and has the sound of the German 6, nearly 
equivalent to the French ew. 


6 stands for Fathah followed by 3? and has the sound of 0 in note. 


u stands for Dimmeh and Kesrah, and has the sound of short u in 
full. 


i, stands for Dimmeh, and has the sound of it in German; the same 
as the French wu. 


a stands for Dimmeh prolonged by ,, and has the sound of long u 
in Italian and German, or of the English oo. 


% stands for Fathah, and has the English sound of u in tub. 
y stands for ys at the end of a word, and has the sound of y in fully. 


No letter is written double except it be doubled (i.e. have a 
Teshdid) in the original. 

When two Roman letters stand for one in the original, they are 
not written twice at the end of a word, though the Arabic letter 
have a Teshdid. So too Haj for Hajj. 

The article before the solar letters is written as pronounced ; 
and is in all cases connected with its noun or adjective by a hyphen 
(-)3 as el-Kuds, er-Ramleh. 


5 « 


LISTS 
OF 


ARABIC NAMES OF PLACES 


IN PALESTINE AND THE ADJACENT REGIONS. 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED 


BY ELI SMITH. 


For the general character and object of the following Lists, the 
reader is referred to the Text, Vol. I. Sec. IX. p. 106. 

In giving the Arabic names in Roman characters, it was not 
always easy to know, with what vowels the Arabic letters are pro- 
nounced. In the vowels, therefore, of such names as we did not our- 
selves hear pronounced, there may be frequently mistakes. - Where 
the vowels were known, and are not apparent from the form or 
meaning of the word, they are for the most part inserted in the 
Arabic. 

The star ( * ) annexed to many of the names, denotes that such 
places are in ruins or deserted. In the inhabited places, the charac- 
ter of the population is given, so far as known, by the abbreviations : 
Mus. for Muslims; Chr. for Christians; Gr. for Greek Christians ;. 
Mar. for Maronites ; Dr. for Druzes, etc. ete. 
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PART FIRST. 


Names of Places in the Districts visited or seen during the Journey of 
E. Robinson and E. Smith in 1838. 


I. Jebal, Jus- Gebal. 


The northern boundary of this district is the river el- Ahsy 
( Sf). The names in this and the next following section, 
were collected during the excursion to Wady Misa, cigeny from 
Haweitat Arabs in our company. 





et-Tiifileh, Tophel xLablt | el-Hujeireh* ssl. 
el-Hudeitheh* xigh4I | l-Khauda'iyat* — whe, 
el-Hudeireh* sid} | ed-Dejanich* xls dSt 
Sulfahah 2 dL. ’Ain et-Turik* Baybti ns 
"Imeh xXac | Saidah* Rie 
el-Busaireh, Bozrah ill = Jt] Bir Seba’, fountain c* 

*Ain Jeladat, fount A KLE rc edh-Dhihl* antl 
Ghirindel,* Arindela Jdsré Kii’at ’Aneizeh 4 hie xals 
?Ain el-Hureir, fount. pe use Dhaneh, Odva | xalus 
en-Na’imeh Xeanil| Zebda* loo; 
eth-Thawaneh* ce) Pe Jedha”* ed> 


II. Esh-Sherah, shel . 


This district seems to be separated from Jebil by the large Wady 
el-Ghuweir. ' 





Wady Miisa,* Petra eo Col, el-Jurb* yt 
Udbrah* c ysl Bistah* xb 


1) Burekh. amt and Line. 2) Idastle. 3) Id. wd 
4) Id. syic. It is a castle on the Haj road. 
Vox. III. 15 


- 
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Weil* 1 Jug | Dibdiba Love 
Abu el-’Adhim* eLasit ~ Akeikah* xicl 
el-’Aneik* 2 sisll Khiirabet el-’Abid* dust] ae 
Usdakah,* Zodocatha 2 scot | el-Kuweireh* syeyil 
Dhaur* yr el-Beidhat* 6 Last 
el-Firdhiikh* eee es-Sibrah* % past 
anne Spat a a ea 
el’ Ain el-Beidha* Laxtl past wijifeh* : nicl i355 
Main, Maon 4 Bi el-Fiirasah* xeyill 
Bly, x re Khiibata* Lads 
e]-Humeiyimeh* 5 paee se Burka’ * er 
esh-Shobek Sea) Jumeil* Aves 





Ill. South of Jebel el-Khulil. 


Collected chiefly from Bedawin in travelling through the region. 
The position of some of the places I do not know accurately enough 
to arrange them properly. 





el:Kuryetein,* Kerioth? pteyiill] el-Museik* Overs 
Jembeh* xric | Rujeim Selameh* ao has ) 
el. Khufit® \ 3 ez-Zuweirah ria Ld 

_ Na Foka* Leal sayy 
el-Beytidh* Legal ; 

“| ez-Zuweirah 7. yi 

el-Hudhairah* sys | et-Tahta* Lisut syagy it 
eth-Tha’ly* Lett 


Tell ’Arad,* Arad olye AS 





et-Taiyib* a Tell el-Kuseifeh* xa re Cin &) 
a: arg ene es ok 
Ehdeib* weds! ple oui : J pst 


1) Burekh. (ut. 2) 1d. (gate. 3) Id. adolf. 


4) Abulfeda leo» Tab. Syr. p. 14. 5) Id: xaaadhl po it. 
6) Burckh. xara. 7) Id. grb. ‘ 
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el-Milby* Moladah =! AN) Abu Khost Lad gl 

Ar’drah,* Aroer Sora Um el-’Alak* bls el 

eh: Kucnix® gi}; Um Shaumerah* yey e! 

Kubbet el-Baul* Sel RAS el-Liikiyeh* xl 
4 Hawarah* 

Kurnub,* Thamara De, 


A 


Madiirah* 8) duo 
’Aslaj* cokes 
Rukhama* Ls, 
el-Murrah* s yell 
el-Kuhleh* at] 
el-Jiighaleh* lett 


IV. El-Khiilil, Just. 


Tatrit* hs lols 
Bir es-Seba’,* Beersheba 


Paes 
el-Khillasah,* Elusa x alt 


er-Ruhaibeh* Soe lt 
el-’Aujeh* x>eall 
: ey 
’Abdeh Eboda sdue 
Hebron. 


Collected from a variety of sources, in travelling through the 


province. 


I may have erred in regard to the position of a few 


places, and put them in the wrong subdivision. 


1. North of el-Khilil, and East of the road from Jerusalem. 


Deir el-Benat* 
Abu Nujeim* 
Teki’a,* Tekoa 


wl} Bri 
aad 

te pea 

Kisr Um Leimon* wy pl pas 
Kiisr ’Antar* pois pas 


Bereiktit,* Berachah les ap 

Khirbet Kuweiziba*l.sy255 i Ry 

Beit Fejjar, Mus. - ee) 
* 

Wady el-’Aradb yy sol, 


ez-Za’feraneh* wlrae oa 








tA Rivasas 
Khireitiin wrey> 
Hilhal, Mus. Halhul Jed 
edh-Dhirweh* Syd} 


Sa’ir, Mus. 
esh-Shiyikh, Mus. 
Beit ’Aintin* 
er-Rim,* Ramah 
Wady Jehar* 


Hiisisah* 


fre 
etl 
elt 

dee srl, 
xolea> 


: oat 
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2, Southeast of el-Khilil. 


Beni Na’im, Mus. pass is? Beiy’in* yy 
el- Yukin* ops Ma’in,* Maon upee 
Zif,* Ziph a) el-Kurmul,* Carmel awe 
ed-Deirat* wl2dt et-Tawineh* ast ctf 
Za’tiitah* xbshe, Um el.’Amad* Bves 


’Ain Jidy,* En-gedi GOS oe 


el-Maiyedeh* soul 
Sebbeh,* Masada 


Pao 


3. North of el-Khiilil, and West of the road from Jerusalem. 


Faghir,* Doydg ype Kusbur* ped 
Beit Sawir* a waas | Min’in* Upern 
Kifin* Bers et-Taiyibeh, Mus. xaaba) 
Beit Ummar 4 st Teffih, Mus. Beth Tappuah os 
Jedir,* Gedor yo sig tive aa i bots ys 
Biikkar* pes =, 


_ 4, Southwest of el-Khilil. 


Dtra, Mus. Adoraim thd el-Ghuwein,* Ain? erget 


Khirsah* ee ye Rarat* bt, 
el-Hadb* osatt es-Semit’a, Mus. > ' 
ed-Dilbehx je ott Eshtemoah Coss 7 
* =" | Stsieh* ore 
Daumeh,* Dumah 5.099 Ans gas 
Mejd el-Ba’a* 
edh-Dhoheriyeh, Mus. x3 gla i) ake els cad 
s Yutt . Jutt a 
‘Annibeh# Anab? (ss ahts| eo ete LE: 
Um el-’Amad* 2 
esh-Shuweikeh,* Socoh Gp aR gt asl! el 
Sitmieh* , Beit *Imreh* s ies 
Redew ” 
Za’nitah* xb pee Sa’wy* Spe 
*Attir,* Jattir ? » | Kirkis* 


- 
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5. Between the Mountains and the Plain of Gaza, but subject to 
the government of el-Khilil. 


Zak* Ss) Idhna, Mus. Jedna Lot 
el-Khuweilifeh* xioyd) Terktimia,Mus. Tricomias oe i 
Um er-Riimimin* 

| iimamin celoyst ¢ Beit Ula, Mus. y,! oe 
el-Burj* cl Niba, Mus. Ls 
Beit Mirsim prey? 4) | Kharas, Mus. ul AS 
Beit er-Rish* 


Uisyt 9 | Jimrin* 


Deir el.’Asi* aye 
Seine dwst 7° | strif, Mus ‘geen 





Um Shiikaf * Lind ol i fe wai 
wae, bl et Nase Ne py. Pn 
Um Haratein* ses ; oe a C209 Wd AAS 
Beit ’Auwa* ee Boe ee phe — 
Deir Samit* eel 39 | Jemrtirah 8)9 ye 
el-Mérak* Us gat Deir Nahhaz 3 rm fa) 
oo Mus. Beal dt es-Senabirah syiLindt 


V. Ghizzeh, BE: Gaza. 


The orthography of the preceding sections is my own. The 
basis of the present, is an imperfect list of the villages of Gaza, 
obtained at Jerusalem in 1835. To that list I have added nearly an 
equal number of names, heard in travelling through the province, 
which I have written according to my own ear. No accurate 
arrangement of the names has been attempted. Yet I suppose not 
many of them are far from their place. 


Khan Yiinas, Mus. age ye | Zebideh* 


B09) 
Batihah* x=ih,| Sehin* yl 
Um el-’Ameidat* esfQueall pf] Ruseim Gharib* aye phy 
el-Ma’in* upsell Ruseim Shirky* sy why 
el-Mukeimin* ent el-Muhiirrakah* ase} 
Um el-Bakr al pl Kitfieh* KAdyS 
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Beit Dirdis* Ux9) 9 ert? 
Hiid* fa) pao 
Lisn* ped 
*Attarah™ _ % Uae 
?Erk* ‘e) bra 
*Ud* Oe 
Zemarah* & sy Les 


en-Nasirah* 
el-Manstirah* 

Deir el-Belah, Mus 
Jebalia, Mus. 

Beit Lehia, Mus. 
Beit Hanin, Mus. 


re) 
USslie 


Leg) cams 


Deir Esneid, Mus. Orrdanl 920 
Herbia* lo 
Dimrah, Mus. $00 
Nijd, Mus. ast 
Simsim, Mus. pea 


Poe 
77 
ey 
uy 
Og dust 
rola 
Bo4I 
wba 


Bureir, Mus. 
Burbarah, Mus. 

Beit Jerja, Mus. 
Beit Tima, Mus. 
Zerniikah 

Yebna, Mus. Jabneh 
Beit Daras, Mus. 
Budrus, Mus. 
Esdid, Mus. Ashint 





Hamameh, Mus. 
el-Jiirah, Mus. 
’Askiilan,* Askelon 


| 
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Kitrah, Mus. 


Beshit ind 
Ejjieh xadf 


el-Miighir, Mus. 
el-Mukhaizin, Mus. 
Idhnibbeh, Mus. 
el-Letineh, Mus. 


Lead 
oye 
x3) 
peewee! | 
Krsiuntl 
cubed} 
pout 


tpi xslbiSt 


{epi sas} 
Jilis o> 
Burka, Mus. Sy 
el. Mejdel, Mus. Migdol Jdoatt 


es-Sawafir the ; : 
west,* Saphir tye) j asta { 
oni ad ae 


Sawafir Ibn 
?Audeh, Mus. ong 
Sawafir Abu f cot 
Hawar, Mus. ( J7> 7 ae a 
el-Jeladiyeh* wold} 
Tell et-Turmus, Mus. User de 
Stmmeil nae ea) ' a 


iyo Mius. 
peed 
gegned 


Beni Sehileh 


Btraka, Mus. Bene. Berak ? Le 
Beit ’Affa, Mus. 


el-Mesmiyeh, Mus. 
el-Kiistineh, Mus. 
Yasir, Mus. Hazor ? 


el-Butaéniyeh 
the east, Mus. 

el-Bitaniyeh 
the west, Mus. 


el-Juseir, Mus. 
Hatta, Mus. 
Kiratiyeh, Mus. 
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ame loam shelitar 
Kaukaba, Mus. LSS Um Likis* ya’ el 
Huleikat whit. |Sem’an . pyre 
el-Faltjy, Mus. eeyllatt el-Khiilasiyeh xrod| 
Zeita, Mus. Lay *Abdis ywous 


el-Menshiyeh, Mus. xacaigt} | Tell es-Safich, Mus. sles} hs 


*Arak el-Men- * ; 
a ze Ba’lin, Mus. 
shiyeh Peewee) she ph pole os une : 


es-Sukkariyeh, Mus. Rut Berkiisia, Mus. Lewes” r 
el-Hiimim aterm face. wn 
Haj, Mus. ial 505 

el-Hasy* esl Ba’lia Les 

q Beit Jibrin, Mus. 

el-Judeideh* sdeast Betogabra yt 
el-Jilas* BEL Santah Hanneh* sis xbin 
el-Khiisis* yoled| |el-Kubeibeh, Mus. xunaillt 
et-Tiibakah* xb) | Arak es-Saudin pylOguadl hs 
Um Kelkha* LAs el Ra’na, Mus. Lis 

’Ajlan,* Eglon wt 


Deir ed-Dubbin, Mus, LoS} 20 
Aju, Mus. we 





Um el-Mu’arraf* Syrelt el 


VI. Er-Ramleh, xLoy [. 


Taken down chiefly from the mouth of a native of Beit Jala, 
who acted as our guide in the province of Gaza, and was well 
acquainted with the country. Many of the names were subsequently 
verified in a journey from el-Khilil to er-Ramleh. The orthography 
is mine. 


1. In the region bordering upon Wady « es-Sirar ( y, oj}; forming 
a southern part of the Seay 


Beit el-Jemal, Mus. JL! cans |Um er-Rihy* | ey el 
teres * cd * cA ¥ . * ra a 
el-Khaishim epnad Um ez-Zubeileh whey) f el 
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Um el.’ Aktid* 
el-Bureij, Mus. 
’Ammiirieh, Mus. 
Fiirad*: 

Sejad* 
el-Kiizazeh, Mus. 
el-Khiizneh* 
Shahmeh, Mus. 
Air, Mus. Ekron 
en-Ni’Aneh, Mus. 
el-Mansirah, Mus. 
Kefr ’Ana* 
Said6on, Mus. 
et-Rukeidiyeh* 
Keitilineh* 
Khulda, Mus. 
Beit Far* 


Um Seriseh * 
Deir el-Muheisin 

Mus. 
Beit Jiz* 


2. The district of Ibn Hiimar, y= up! : 


Deir Sellim* 
Yalo, Mus. Ajalon 
Latron, Mus. 
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pale 
92d 


*Amwis, Mus. Emmaus elas 


Deir Eytb, Mus. 
Beit Niba, Mus. 
* Ajenjil* 


saya p20 
bp ew 


jyBae 








Beit Stisin, Mus. 


>Esalin* 
Eshuwa’, Mus. 
Mirmitah* 


*Arttf, Mus. 


[B- 


g 
Sir’ah, Mus. Zorah 


a 
ext! 


Uybye 


Kefr Urieh,* Ceperaria sy! ys 


Hasan* 
el-Musheirifeh* 
Rafat* 

Tell el-Biitasheh* 
Bitasheh* 


el-Bireh,* Beer ? 


net 
Xsyatalt 


wh 


xelbist Js 


sya 


Ras Abu ’Aisheh* RAS S hu-l, 


Tibneh,* Timnath wus 
Um Jina* Line “1 
>Ain Shems,* Beth- 3 
Shemesh “ Oo 
’Elllin* upte 


Futtir* 


w 


Bir el-Leimén, Mus. wy { oe 


es-Sawaneh* 

Beit Sira, Mus. 
Selbit, Mus. 

Beit Shinna* — 
Beit Kiibab, Mus. 
Abu Shisheh, Mus. 


el-Buweiyireh* 


re) Pare 
Rigs al 


sc tit 

Syag) 

ae 
a 


B.] 


Khirribeh, Mus. 
Birfilia, Mus. 
Na’lin, Mus. 
el-Burj, Mus. 


4 
> Yas 


ee" 


VII. ELLudd, 


Obtained at Jerusalem in 1835, 
el-Ludd, Mus. Lydda Ae el 


Kefr Ana, Mus. 
el-Yehiidiyeh, esol 
Jehud J 


xe 
Rentieh, Mus. re 


Pde 
et-Safiriyeh, Mus. ; 
Sariphaea ? a Le} 
Beit Dejan, Mus. 
Beth Dagon lal le 


Yazir, Mus. p 
a2 
*Anabeh, Mus. xolie 
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|Jimzu, Mus. Gimzo ‘ 
¢ sy> 
y ow ree 


| Seaton Sariphaea? Gg r? 
| Stirafend, Mus. oe) 2 


| 


SUN. Lydda. 


and verified during this journey. 





3 a Daniyal, Juste ul 
Shiha* Ls 
Kefr Jins* i> iS 
Jendas* Uv ldie 
Suttairah* sla. 
el-Kuneiseh* Kamat 
Bir Am’in, Mus. upssl Bx! 


Khirbata, Mus. Les a 


VIL El-Kuds, Uw dill- Jerusalem. 


The names in this section, (with the exception of a few which 
I have added in the district of "Arkib, as well as those in the district 
of el-Ludd, were written by a native friend at Jerusalem in 1835, 


and have been found in this journ 


1. Immediately attached to Je 


Sa’fat, Mus. blz 
Beit Hanina, Mus. > wars 
’Adasa,* Adasa Lutdke 


Khiiraib er-Ram* elt aS 


Bir Nebala, Mus. Slo oy 
Beit Iksa, Mus. Lust eee 


Vot. IIT. 


ey to be very correct. 


rusalem, and North of the city, 





Beit Tulma* wa ayer 
e]-Jib, Mus. Gibeon wat 
Neda * Fo 
ed Samwil, chiens ol 
Beittinia, Mus. Lsgiae 
Wady el-Kubly* sl ol, 


16 
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el-Letitin* ep slut ’AtAra,* Ataroth Ibe 
Beit Sila* Sw ears et-Ram, Mus. Ramah elt 
’Askilan* BPs Jeb’a, Mus. Gibeah Co? 

Um esh-Sheikh* en e! Hizmeh, Mus. abt 
Jerit* Anathoth Gls 


yy ?Andta, Mus. 
?Ain Siibia* 
Kefr Shiyan* 
Tirfidia* 

Rifat, Mus. 
el-Jedireh, Mus. 
el-Kul’y* 
Kiultndieh, Mus. 
Kefr ’Akab, Mus. 


Mikhmas, Mus. Michmash lass? 
Kefr Nata* Gb py 
Deir Dibwan, Mus. ylyee re 
Burka, Mus. he 
Beitin,* Bethel uprtas 

el-Bireh, Mus. Beeroth ssa 
Ram Allah, Gr. x ely 





2. el-Wadiyeh (xzof,1 ); East of Jerusalem. 


; a. North of Wady er-Rahib ( ttt): 
el.’Isiwiyeh, 








Ks Linas Mird* Fe 
et-Tar (i. e. \ oa : 
at alt dae isl pel en-Neby Misa’ icy us | 
Olives) Mus. wey! | Deir el-Kirintul* jos it pr? 
el-’Azariyeh, Mus. xsalest | Riha, Mus. Jericho a 
Bethany Dp ae 2 
Abu Dis, Mus. eo yl Kusr panics dggall rs 
Selwan, Mus. Siloam shh Deir Mar Yohanna yk eae 
Kha ni Hajla,* Beth Hoglah ears 
n el-Ahmar Sai wl 
b. i Se of Wady er-Rahib. 
Sar Bahil, Mus. hols we Beit Sahtir en-Ni- La wos 
Deir en-Neby Lat cat sara, Gr. Mus. is)| nit 
Elyfa, Gr. (ONO) ve eta) | 0 is 
Beit Sahar el-Mus. ac. A " Keds ein wet p20 
limin, Mus. Gaiunst el-Fureidis* Uazdayill 


1) Abulfeda, upon the authority of el-Mushtarik, says this word is 
written ls | , with Alef not radical at the beginning. Tab. Syr. p. 35. 


This Alef almost always falls away in the vulgar pronunciation. © 


B.] 


Deir el-Kaddis } 


Modisttis, cal- + 9s giao 
facie | 2 ™ ] * tM 
led Abu Tor J 95 gt me LiKe 


Deir Khiireitiin® glass p20 
Beit Lahm, Gr. Lat. ) / 


Armen. Mus. Beth- i ee 
lehem | sf 


Kil’at el-Burak, Mus. Syst Xals 
3. District of Beni H 


Urodilt pe 


Deir el-Kaddis daalt oo 
Babila* aie M a lad 


Deir el-Kiitmtin* uphill 20 


Deir el-Musiilla- “ 


beh, Gr. xlarlt 520 


Deir Mar Nicdla* YQ 3; eas} 
Convent by the Fosd fe 
vise 


fountain where : 


aist 20 
3G one 


Philip baptized f 
the Eunuch* 

Deir el-Haniyeh* 

*Ain Yalo* 

Ain Karim, Mus. 


Latins f ey C= | 
Kuryet el- ee 
Muskhoane (Zyl a a 
House ‘of 
Zakharia, 
and Elisa. polled, Lys) ple 
bir | 
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lb 
daa!) as 


Urtas, Mus. 
Kubbet Rahil 


Beit Ta’mar, Arabs pd wks 
Deir Ibn’Obeid, 


Arabs nae unl > al 
Deir Mar Saba, Gr. Lu jbo 30 
a ee a eal 

Deir Mar Sim- Le 
lem Pl che 


An, Gr. 


asan ( pn oe ); West of Jerusalem. 


Sataf, Mus. 


el-Jéirah, Mus. 

Kuryet el-Fuwa- | 
kiseh* 

el-Malihah, Mus. 


Beit Sufafa, Mus. 
Sherafat, Mus. 
el-Welejeh, Mus. 
el-Khidr, Mus. 
Bittir, Mus. 
’Aktir, Mus. 
?Ajal, Mus. Jost 
Beit Jala, Gr. jie ee) 
Khirbet el-Lauz, Mus. 5 Ut Say 


LbL. 


ad 
post 
prt 


4, District of Beni Malik ( SULe ia); West of Jerusalem. 


Lifta, Mus. Lia 
Kiulénieh, Mus. Colonia xg ls 
el-Kiistiil, Mus. Castellum \b nas { 
Soba, Mus. Zuph, Zophim? Lo 


’ Beit Nikéba, Mus. Log Sikes) Beit Thtl, Mus. 





Kuryet el-’Enab,Mus.. is}{ Ray$ 
Saris, Mus. Ug) bw 
Beit Mahsir, Mus. Cus? cx je) 


el-Kiisr* pol 
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Katiinneh, Mus. xibs | Beit Ur the i 
Upper, Mus. Leg att ype or 


nt ie ’ 
Beit Stirik, Mus. ey yaw Cu! | Boh horon 
a Ehed 


Biddu, Mus. 32 Beit ’Ur the \ Bs nye pies 
Beit liza: Mus pote Lower, Mus. } 

- a doco 7S YM Harfiish* > 
el-Kubeibeh, Mus. xual et-Tireh, Mus. 5 ale i 
Beit Liikia, Mus. Ld ous ed-Derhimeh, Mus. K4Asd) Ont} 
Beit ’Enan, Mus. wis eee 





Beit Dukku, Mus. = } ee) 
es-Sawaéneh* afoot 


5. District of Beni Harith (ayle ct ); North of Jerusalem. 
el-Janich, Gr. Mus. xasld| | Deir Sa’ideh, Mus. ydynw 720 
Ras Kerker, Mus. ry ul) Khirbet er-Ris* vty at 

YQ> Siuffa, Mus. Lino 
Waal LAS |Kefr Na’meh, Mus. x43 pt - 
Deir ’Ammgr, Mus. NAC fo Pee 
a oh ye? | Kureikar yey 
wie 


Beit Ello, Mus. ot “A42| Falabeh* 
Bir Zeit, Gr. Mus. 


Jufna, Gr. Gophna 


Jemmala, Mus. 
"Ain Ey 


oP Deir Bezi’a, Mus er ye 


> | Meidartis* dus 
Dtirah, Mus. 840 SBE vy)| re 
si ed & 
Strada, Mus, reife Ain ’Arik, Gr. Mus. Saye une 
el-Mezra’ah, Mus. xeyrell Baubin* Cres 
Abu Shukheidim, = el-Hafy* sUst 
Seen: = y 
Mus. Ps x 


Abu Kiish, Mus. 
Bir Zeit* 


33 asl Ain Kinia, Mus. rennet. 
Us Lida 


a3 oxy | Kefreiya* rw 

ey yt? Kefreiy Lys 

6. District of Beni Zeid ( da} (eoys North of Jerusalem. 
Deir Abu Mesh- |Beit Rima, Mus. 

se sae z ae Deir Ghiisineh, Mus. x3LQeé 
Deir ed-Dam, Mus. Lal me eT a ae 
en-Neby Salih* cle tt Kefr *Lyan, Mus. us ay 

*Abtid, Gr. Mus. ay es sl, | Kurawa, Mus. Sy z 
Khirbet Ibrahim* mht ope Deir Siidin Mus. foam . in 
i. ee 
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eo Mus. rs ipeell | Um Safah, Mus. slilco e! 
‘Ariirah, Mus. Bygyle | Birhdm, Mus. pley2 
*Ajiil, Mus. Ja \Jibia, Mus. Geba weed. 
Jiljilia, Mus. Gilgal? | vou <A > Ktbar, Mus. re 
?Abwein, Mus, Bo ae Artiibbeh* xalo,| 
*Atara, Mus. Ataroth Uae ' Rashinia* Lsli, 


7. District of Beni Murrah (sys ee) ); North of Jerusalem. 
lL iA pat Selwad, Mus. Of gdw 


Ogre? el-Mezra’ah, Mus. xe yraSI 
bbb c* | Deir Jureir, Mus. bone ye 


Lls pas 


8. District of Beni Salim (SL, ist?) East of Jerusalem. 
SUL yas 


Ain Sinia, Mus. 
Yebriid, Mus. 
Ain Yebriid, Mus. 
Kefr ’Ana* 


et. Taiyibeh, Gr. Ophra ? xsl Kefr Malik, Mus. 


Abu Felah, Mus. MG yl Riimmdn, Mus. Rimmon Ww) 
el-Jurdeh, Mus. soy3I el-’Alya* LAss} 


es-Samieh, Mus. 


xno} el-Khiidr* adit 
9. District of el-’Arkib ( al ); Southwest of Jerusalem. 


: A . 24 a h* 6 : 
Deir Abin, Mus gl pe Sa’ira SrA 
Zakaria, Zacharias Um Eshteih . xcs! el 


te 
G5? 


en-Neby Bilus 


es-Sheikh Sa’ad* ure oo 


Ahbek slin|| Beit Nettif, Mus. yea mecsee) 
Zana, Zanoah eyshj Beitika Rerve 


Beit ’Atab, Mus. 


Yarmik,Jarmuth,Jarmuchas) -y2 lhe Add 


Beit Fusl has erry | es-Sifala, Mus. Yuu 
Edrisieh KrwerdI Deir esh-Sheikh, iil sacar 
esh- Shuweikeh, * Socoh Kapil Deir el-Hawa, Mus. tet re 
Jennabeh* este el-Kabu, Mus. 


pints. < U2) > 





pul 


Husain, Mus. ppbwy> 


~ 

Bis 
Ree: ee 
ae 
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et-Ras, Mus. 
Kesla, Mus. 
Jerish, Mus. 
?Aktr, Mus. 
Khirbetel-Asad,Mus. j,Sif ay 


?Alldr el-Basl, the duastt se 
upper, Mus. ya 


juastt We 
, red 


pre pS 


?Alldr el-Basl, cn 


lower, Mus. 


Kefr-Str 
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Utyit Nahalin, Mus. yl= 
NUS | el-Jeb’ah, Mus. Gibeah xsid| 
Gil> SinAsin* eee 
ypc Htibin* ks 


Wady Fikin, Mus. .yatys So 
el-Khiidr, Mus. 
Beit Sakariah* 
et-Tanntir* 


et-Tanttrah* 





IX. Nabulus, yb. Weapolis. 


The names in this section were procured in 1835, at Jerusalem, 
from the same person who wrote those in Sec. VII. and VIII. So far 
as opportunity offered in this journey, to verify them, they were 


found very correct and tolerably complete. 


I believe all the villages 


are inhabited by Muslims, except such as are marked deserted, and 
those whose inhabitants are mentioned. 


1. Jirat Merda ( loys Byy> ); South of Nabulus. 


Mejdel Yaba LE Jos 
Rentis Uaisy 
Lubban Rentis “uses 7A 
Kefr Kasim pwls nae 
Hableh ss 
ez-Zaktr ) het 
Kefr Telet ehh 
Senirieh ae 
Mes-ha toe 
ez-Zawieh Ky tH 
Rafat 





Deir Balit 


bb pe? 
lyst el 
led .t 
Lacs: 
reel pr? 


Um et-Tawaky* 
Um el-Ukbab* 
Um el-Himmam* 
Kesfa* 

Deir Sim’An* 
Deir el-Mir* 


Deir Kiil’ah* . Xehs re 
?Ar’arah* — ; . SD ma 
Stisy* 

i“ 
Hazima* 


i 
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Seltia* Luck, }’Ain Abis uve! use 
Bidia Led | Hawara hes 
Serata Us "Urif ° LAgyge 
el-Kufr . pad Jemma’in ucla 
Berfikin ty Zeita Lins 
el-Mttwy* (spb Merda los 
Firkha Lass Kireh Bad 
Selfit ea, | Kefr Harith ele as 
Khirbet Keis ue & so Harith ele 
el-Lubban, Lebonah oat Hivan {las cot ed 
es-Sawieh Xgl Yetma Liza 
Kazeh* 595 Fer’ata, Pirathon? - - Lizys 
2. Strat ‘Amray (Ios Syp>); South of Nabulus. 
Baurin wy98 Beit Uzin wis eee 
Kefr Killin cas 7 Rafidia, Gr. Mus. Ladaity 


*Asira 
el-’Arak 
Till 
Kefrir* 


Sarre 


Iwas Zawata LI,y 


hel Beit Iba Lol ee) 
ds Kuryet Jit, Dirza ees Rays 
» os | Amatin ysli 


Io Kefr Kaddim 


e08 aS 


3. District of Beni Sa’ab, ( Wr0 ich) West of Nabulus. 


Kuryet Hajja 
Jins Saftit 
el-Funduk 
Kefr Lakif 
Kir 

Kefr ’Abtish 


= Rays Kefr Zibid 


wesley Gui | Kefr Sar 


olay oy 
yea 


Goisl] | er-Ras . ult 


cas (aS |’Azzin wy 
a Jiyds UN gh> 
Uigae a5 | Felamich xan hs 


4? 
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Siyar* pe Hatam ah up ey> 
Ibn ’Aleim pahe 
Killakilieh Kshs . “7 
“| Arstif, * Apollonia yw)! 
Saufin® wr? | ot-Tireh ste) 
syed . t : ip i i 
Jiljtleh, Gilgal ag shen Kilinsaweh 
Khirbet Nesha* LAs >> et-Taiyibeh XA re 
Khirbet Yaubek* — dhs ae el-Miigharah* By Last 
Khirbet en-Neby etl Soy el-Mudahdarah* % 525K 
El 74h ok an 2 
ae u” Fiirdisia Lewg0 54 
Kefr Saba, eee Lola ne Fer’6n, Gr. jee 
en-Neby Amin* epee ol HAnita* Lsysle 
en-Neby Shem’dn* wens ol Kefr Jemmal Nas fo 
Miskeh* xKune] ras 
”| Irtah cb 
4. El-Beitawy (.c,liaslt): East of Nabulus. 
Beita lus Kausara ft <. re 
Haudela Jos Kubalan ors 
>Awerta Lys Telfit ; were 
bh: e- | Mejdel Beni } 
Raujib Ae) Fadil ase: ot Jos 
>Azmtit b, lee 


Salim, Salim 
Deir el-Hatab 
Beit Firik : 
Beit Dejan, Beth fe 
_ Dagon 

’Akrabeh, Acrabatene 


Ausarin Be 





Daumeh, Vdeaits 
Kuriyit, Kogéa ? 
Jalid 
el-Mughaiyir 
Seiltin,* Shiloh 
Kefr Beita* 


X90 
Ootle 
pisell 

Becce 
bs 


5. Wady esh-Sha’ir ( AB it sol, ); West of Nabulus. 


Asiret el-Hatab xed} 5 ae 
i 4 . Mus. ae 
Beit Imrin, Gr. Mus Clea oom) 





Nuss [jbin, Gr. Mus. 


Burka, Gr. Mus. 


~ & 


ome va 


ii 
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Sebiistieh, Gr. ay al 7: Bizariah . says 


Sebaste, Samaria 


| Kefi Peri A 
Ijnisnia ; Lekuceent aypmmin we) 


" 4 B i . 
Sheikh Shala * You x3} OM Lid US . 
en-Nakdrah Sun Shaufeh 
ia 8) 95U, 


Xp 
Tal Keram eye Jyb 


Deir Sheraf a) Tos pe r 
enndbeh 


’Andbeta Leslie aad 
, Sermitia Una veray 
Ra a . oe cr 
amin oh, 


6. Esh-Sha’rawiyeh (X26), xicS}); North of Nabulus. 
a. esh-Sha’rawiyeh el-Ghiirbiyeh (xarref ), the Western. 


Kakén yb Attil h Ais 
Shuweikeh ad Bakah, the west Xs yi} xsl, 
ed-Deir pot Bakah wh 
BeVah sds) Mudd ed-Deir post de 
Zeita Lays 
6. esh-Sha’rawiyeh esh-Shirkiyeh (xs af ), the Eastern. 

-Ellar " eN Teh’, Geda re 
Sie Daher - 3H ere.’ el-Fendakfmieh, Aee 

re Po cag “— |  Pentacomias oP 
Ajjeh xsf| Kefr Ra’y th AS 
*Anaza ie Sanir ppl. 
er-Rameh ; wold] Birkin, Gr. Mus. wey 
?Arrabeh ate el-Jiirba Lyst 
Fahmeh xcs? | Kefr Kid, Caparcotia Og5 
Ya’bud Oxugy | Kufeireh ByAaS” 

7. District of Haritheh (Sl )3; North of Nabulus. 

Tibas, Thebez uw Lyb Siris Ueda 
Talla pate el-Judeideh edad | 
Yasid Owol, | Meithalin wine 


Vox. II. 17 
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Siyar 
Zabebdeh, Gr. 
el-Kufeir 
Rabeh 
*Akabeh 


8. Province of Jenin, called also 
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poo Methetiyeh 
sousty Telfit 
pew | Kibatiyeh 

xsl) | Seb'in* 
xsLie | Jelkamis 





[B. 
x 


Uvpslile 


Haritheh esh-Shemialiyeh 


(xdladt x3 Le); embracing most of the plain of Esdraelon, now 


called Merj Ibn Amir ( be unl Cr ): 


Jenin, Ginaea 
?Araneh 
Mukeibileh 


el-Jelameh 


Deir Ghuzal 


Jelbén, Gilboa 


: pad en-Na’irah 
xls Kefr Musr 


xhutin | Nein,* Nain 
eet Kulat Beisin* 


scl 
re fs 


Jie ye Beisin, Beth-shean wl 3 


wy > Kaukab el-Hawa 





Inall 5S 


Fakt’a Weer Junjar yee 
Wezar 9 Tamrah Bynle 
Naris uy Endar, Endor gost 
Zer'in, Jezreel rtey) eee Senin pai Kays 
Saulam, Shunem ew a ed. Duhy, called | oS ast 
3 also Haramén, lish 4 Cg 
Kaimieh Kang d Hermon j Last Ww» 
Shiitta, Beth-Shitta ? Li, | Hanin o> 
el-Bireh Syed {| Kefrah % yi 
_et-Tireh syle Birkin uty 
el-Murissiis : vaeye!| Zelaka li, 
Khan el-Ah ~ |'Kefy Add ‘ 
= a aa pei wy Keft Adan yylol pd 
et- alyl e 1¥Aa A 
<a) el-Yamén wpa 
Denna 3\49 | es-Sileh xuut 
1) Abulf. n> . 2) Burckh. ayer 5 3) Id. 0 ‘ 
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Et’annuk | Lisst Um el-Fahm ast al 
or ¥ or 

{ wi. PZebd ‘ 

Ta’annuk, | Taanach ss , hay 

Ezbiba ay ’Ar’arah Syeye 


X. Tiibariya. Tvberias. 


The names in this section, and those in Sec. XI and XII, were 
written first, several years ago, by a native and resident of Nazareth ; 
and were revised during this journey by another native of the same 
place. They are incomplete, inasmuch as they do not embrace the 
uninhabited places.—Those marked thus (+) are, I believe, all of them 
east of the Jordan. 


Tiibariya, Cath. Gr 


. Gr. , 
Mus. Tiberias Leyte 


| Irbid,* Arbela 2)! 
Kualat Wady eae it 
Fik, Mus. + as | elrdl col, dats 


‘JB 


el- Hamim* 


>Adweirabin * + s sliynat el-Mejdel, Mus. Magdala Jdsrdf 





1-Khirbet es-j Abieh, J : 
el-Khirbet es t eSeclt ae Labieh, Mus. Ade) 
Saudah, Mus. ye Kefr Sabt ; 
eir sa WAAAY 2S 
Semakh, Mus. Gr.t ; 
esh-Sheikh Ma’Ad, “oe ae Ref Kema, Mus. Ls as 
Mus. t iy Mader, Mus. yee 
el-Hiimmeh* + xt el-Haritheh, Mus, xsd 
el-Kerak, Mus. Tarichaea JN ’Aulam, Gr. Ulama ples 
el-’Obeidiyeh, Mus. xscaaztt | Sirin, Mus. | way 
Sarfineh, Mus. : tik? Pe 
rune us Syl Buk’ah, Mus. aad 
Hattin, Mus. Cath. ups Nimrin, Mus. wr 





1) Abulf. Xyto , which is followed in the Text of this work. Tab. 


Syr. p. 42, 43. es is now of often pronounced Gy 


2) Burckh. blyaso , 3) Id. ene : 4) Id. oy: 
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XI. En-Nasirah, » soll 


en-Nasirah, Chr. Mus. 5s ola 
Nazareth abet 
er-Reineh, Gr. Mus. si2y| 


Kefr Kenna, Gr. Mus. US af 
el-Meshhed, Mus. Keuined | 
’Ain Mahil, Mus. lo pac 
esh-Shajrah, Gr. Mus. ssi 
Tur’in, Mus. Cath. Gr. wleyb 
Seftirich, Mus. Sepphoris 5) po 
*Ailtit, Mus. Gr. bois 
Kefr Menda, Mus. fio ps 
Kana el-Jelil,* nee bbs 
Cana of Galilee) ~"" ~ 


Kaukab, Mus. wie 
el-’Aziz, Mus. py 
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LB. 


Nazareth. 


el-Ba’neh, Mus. xinall 
Yafa, Gr. Mus. Japhia Lk 
el-Mujeidil, Mus. Gr. Sdusrell 
Ma’lil, Mus. Gr. Sytev 


Seminieh, Mus. Simonias x43 
Iksal, Mus. Chisloth, 

Chesulloth SLs 
Debirieh, Mus. Daberath B99 


Rummineh, Rimmon aslo, 
Jebita, Gabatha ble 
Ukhneifis eesee we { 
el-Mezra’ah KE) \ 
el-Fileh Papel 

, a 
el.’ Afaleh aJyaztt 
Um Ejbeil 


dave al 





XII. ’Akka. 
?Akka, Acco’ Ke 
Shefa ’Amar, Cath. es 
Druz. Mus. “gsr Lats 


A’bilin, Mus. Gr. 
- et-Tireh, Mus. 
Timrah, Mus. 


ust 
8 yabat 
8 


wp last 
Ebraweh, Mus. Gr. Cath. Soyo 
Sha’ib, Mus. Cath. 


ed-Damin, Mus. Cath. 


ari 


Acco, Ptolemais. 


>Amkah, Mus. 


el-Mejdel, Mus. Jos St 
Kefr Yasif, Gr. : 


Mus. Dr. rinals ‘od 
Abu Senin, Gr. Dr. jin pe 
Jalis, Dr. Uy> 
Yerka, Dr. Gr. Kr 
Khirbeh, Dr. X55 . 
el-Judeideh, Mus. Dr.Gr. Sdd4I 


* 





1) Burekh. xiS- 
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el-Biissah, Mus. Cath. Gr. x th |ez-Zib, Mus. Acheib, 
esh-Sheikh Datid, 


5 wl 


Ecdippa 


Mus. { oslo pel el-Mekr, Mus. C5 
Kiul’at Jedin* Ede gels es-Semirieh, Mus. XnA { 


el-Mezra’ah, Mus. 


ay yelf 


XII. Esh-Shaghir, pp tla. 


This district lies between Safed, ?Akka, and Tiberias. The 
names, as well as those of the three following sections, were written 
by a native of Nazareth, who had lived several years in Safed. All 
these sections are defective in not containing the uninhabited places. 


xisalf 
dw re? 


Yakik, Mus. Hukkok ? 
el-Mughar, Chr. Dr. 


Geb el-Ba’neh, Gr. 
led | Deir el-Asad 


el-Manstirah, Dr. % ar z,J{/er-Rameh, Chr. Dr.) ‘ 
hy: ) Ramah P sel If 
?Aleibin, Chr. : poveey J 
Ve | Kefr A’nan, Mus. alacl. aS 
*Arabeh, Mus. Chr. i) 


we 





pate Deir Hanna, Chr. | Lipa 
Stkhnin, Mus. Chr. upd enol ae f con 
Mejd el-Kerim, Mus. pay! dse| Tahf digs 


——. 





XIV. El-Jebel, Just. 
This district lies West of Safed. 


Tershiha, Mus. Chr. Lis *. syle 
Ma’lia Ld 
Deir el-Kasy, Mus. ult pe? 


Kefr Semi’a, Dr. face ps 


el-Jiirmuik, Dr. 
Festitah, Chr. Dr. 
Akrit, Chr. Dr. 
Tirbikha, Chr. 
Sahmata, Chr. Mus. 


SoH 
a 
L531 
Lest 
bus 


Harfish, Chr. Dr. Us y> 
Sa’sa’, Mus. ‘ema 
Beit Jenn, Dr. Che eae 


Pe 


Kuryet el-Bukei- 


’ah, Chr. Dr. } rial ty 
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XV. 


Safed 1 kaw 


>Akbarah byaXe 
ed- ae 
a Foka Ls, xiyelalt 


ed- Piven) Leck} 
et-Tahta ip xa SLA 


es-Semtl’y ees 
Meirén, Meiron wo 
es-Sufsaf Samal 


Kefr Ber’am, Mar. : 
delat 
el-Jish, Mus. Mar. Giscala : 3 { 


Farah 8 Ls 





Safed. 

Alma el-Khait inves Ue 
er-Ras el-Ahmar pel uty 
Delata LYo 
Kadita Leds 
| Taiteba Liab 
Ain ez-Zeittn ores urs 


Jisr yasge' 7 lee 
Ya’kob J ‘et ate canta 1 ero 
Jahila Yue 


el-Biizieh Kh yall 





XVL. Arab tribes within the Government of Safed. 


el-Kurad ts == 
esh-Sha’ar jreadl Gye 
ez-Zubeid 


Day) tae 
weoueee 


ez-Zenghariyeh 


el-Mutiribeh —— x3)Ua4! Gye 
es-Seiyad ols Wye 


et-Telawiyeh 





x29 Lott os eae 


el-Ghuweir , 


pl oy 
mitt oye 
oll oye 
erhoyalf ye 
eset ye 


es-Sawa’id 
el-Khiranibeh 
el-Khawaby 
es-Suweilat 
es-Suweitat 


el-Lehib 





XVIL Basin of the Hileh, xJ,3t. 


The names in this and the two following sections, were collected 
during a journey in 1834; and were written down by Tannis, a 
native Christian, mentioned more fully in the Introduction to Part 


Second. 





1) Abulfeda Xd or erm» Tab. Syr. p. 43. 
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The basin of the Hileh' is not far from twenty miles long 
from North to South; with the lake near its southern extremity 
adjacent to the eastern mountain. A small mill-stream empties into 
the northwest corner of the lake, which has its origin in a single 


fountain, called ’Ain el-Mellahah (xu ume) at the foot of 


the western mountain. The tract at the southern end of the lake 
and on its western side, as far north as the Mellahah, is called the 
country of el-Khait (br3t oW) ; and the lake itself is sometimes 
called the lake of €l-Khait. This tract, which is arable, and in no 
part, so far as I have seen, marshy, is under the government of 
Safed. 

North of the lake lies a marsh, occupied only by reeds and rushes, 
and covering a larger surface than the lake itself; with an arable 
tract.of various width on its western side. This marsh gradually 
passes over into a still more extensive and broader meadow, which is 
occupied by nomadic Arabs, chiefly or entirely Ghawarineh, whose 
occupation is the raising of cattle, principally buffaloes. This region, 
more particularly on its eastern side, including some places around 
Banias, is called Htilet Banias, and belongs to the government of 
Hasbeiya. 

The district of Merj ’Aytin, also, extends down so as to embrace 
a portion of the northwest part of the basin of the Htleh. 

The streams which discharge their. waters into the Hieh, 
‘are: 1. That of Mellahah, already mentioned. 2. Another from a 
similar fountain, about an hour further north, called Bel&t or BelAa- 
tah (bX or xb). 3. A stream which drains the district of 
Merj’Ayin. 4. A stream which drains Wady et-Teim, and which 
is the most distant branch of the Jordan, having its origin to the 
West or Northwest of Rasheiya.—Several of these streams unite with 
each other before they reach the lake; but in what manner, I do not 
‘know. There are also some torrents from the mountains, which I 
do not recollect ; besides the streams from Banifs and Tell el-Kady. 

In passing through this region in 1834, from Tibariyeh to Has- 
beiya, which is two good days’ journey, we encamped for the night 
‘at el-Mellahah. Ona subsequent journey, from Safed to Merj ’Aytin 





1) An Arabic authority quoted by Schultens, says there are two 
Hilehs in Syria, one in the government of Hums, and the other in that 
of Damascus. Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Sal. art. Hawla. Both are embraced 
in these Lists; the other being found in Part Second, Sec. XVIL 4. 


bes 


wr 


“*> 
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in 1835, our party encamped at Belat. In neither case did we hear 
of any inhabited village near the road. 


1. el-Khait. 


Fir’am, Mus. whyé el-Kiiba’ah, Mus. xchat 

el-Ja’tineh, Mus. ssgcld| el-Wikas,* yogi 
ive) 

el-Mughar, Mus. Leet el-Mellahah, Ghawar. xs SUS 


2. Htlet Banias. 
’Ain Fit, Nusairiyeh wus .pac | Banias, Mus. Met. Paneas?, wLisks 
Za’ira, Nus. Ios) el-Ghijar, Nus. 4 z i 
?Ain Kiinyet oe Kad pre |Jubbata, Mus. Gr. bl r > 
Dr. Gr. Cath. Mar.) * wlasls |1Mejdel, Dr. Chr. = Jat 


XVUL Merj ’Aydtin, .yyac on 

Merj ’Ayin is a district belonging to the government of 
Belad Besharah (,Lis od), a large province which occupies 
the mountains between the Hileh and the plain of Str, having 
the castle of Tibnin ( pada ) for its capital. Merj ’Aytn lies 
between Belad Besharah and WaAdy et-Teim, on the left of the 
Litany, which separates it from Belad esh-Shukif (La,aaJ} od )- 
Here Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon come together ; but in such a man- 
ner, that this district may be said to separate, rather than to unite 


. them. It consists of a beautiful, fertile plain, surrounded by hills, 


in some parts high, but almost every where arable; until you begin 
to descend to the banks of the Litany. The mountains farther south, 
are much more properly a continuation of Lebanon, than of Anti- 
Lebanon. 


el-Khalisah, Ghaw. ea si | Abil or ibel el-Kamh, 


-Zik, a Cath. - aT dol 
ez-Zik, Ghaw. py e 


1) Burckh. Wey: The Rabbins ps*p. 
2) That is, Fountain of the aqueduct of Banids. 


3) Abulfeda calls the castle of Banids, es-Subeibeh, xual}, Tab. 
Syr. p. 96. ath 


4) Burekh. gsi ‘ 5) Perhaps 3439 Jon. 
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el-Mutilleh, Dr. Gr. | ah el-Judeideh, Gr. Cath. - 
Cath. -* ' Mus. sogas| 
Serada, Dr. ty el-Buweidah, Gr. rar—uJl 
Kufeirkely, Met. AS Ai Debin, Met. Gr. wee 
Haura, Met. Iyyse el-Khiyam, Met. Gr. Mar. mst 
Deir Mimis, Gr. Cath. “ywline oP Belat, Met. bo 


el-Khirbeh, Gr. Cath. Abil or Ibel el-Hawa cd 
: e Dr. Gr.! {Ctpgll dul 
el-Kulei’ah, Mar. a) 





XIX. Jebel es-Sheikh, onl dus: Hermon. 


This is the southern extremity of Anti- oe which bears 
the general name of Jebel esh- “Shirky ( 3 oS dus), i.e. East 
Mountain. This extremity is much the Pct part, and the only 
one where snow, or rather ice, lies the whole year. The most, in- 
habited part of Jebel esh-Sheikh is Wady et-Teim ( pall sols) 
on its northwestern side, through which runs the most distant branch 
of the Jordan. 

Wady et-Teim is divided into two provinces, called the Lower and 
Upper Wady et-Teim (List east sol, and Legal ail sol). 
The capital of the Lower is Hasbeiya; and that of the Upper, Ra- 
sheiya. Each place is the residence of a branch of the family of 
Shehab (les exay ); Which was living here, long before the 
branch now ruling in Lebanon was invited hence, to the station it 
now occupies. While the members of the latter have all, with only 
two exceptions, embraced Christianity, the original stock adheres 
still to the profession of Muhammedanism. 

On the opposite side of the mountain is a third district, called 
the district of Bellin (_, at patil ): which is now subject immedi- 
diately to the seven of Damascus. 

Our journey in 1834, led us to Hasbeiya ai Rasheiya, and 
thence directly to Damascus. The list of places in the district of 
Bellan, we obtained at Rasheiya. I apprehend it is far from being 
complete. 





1) Perhaps this, or the preceding Ibel el-Kamh, may be the Abel Beth 


Maachah of Scripture, Heb. 9227272 528 1 Kings xv. 20. 
Vou. III. 18 


ee 
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Wady et-Teim. 


a. On the East side. 


el-Marieh, Gr. Dr. 


el-Khureibeh, Gr. Dr. asd | 
Rasheiyet el-Fi- 


khar, Gr. ) ae) 
Kufeir Hamim, Mus. oly> rd 


Kufeir Shibeh, Mus. an oe 
Gr. bao pais 


' el-Hebbirieh, Mus. Gr. alight 


?Ain Jurfa, Dr. Lo ents 


Biikamhah, Gr. SSS q 

Hasbeiya, Dr. Mus. (ae 
Jews, Gr. Cath. Mar. 4 ~ 

’Ain Kinyet Hasbei- ) x45 use 
ya, Dr. Gr. ( Lule 

Shuweiya, Dr. Gr. Lys 

Ain Tinta, Dr. ls os 


Mimis, Dr. Gr. 





Shib’a, Mus. Gr. Lends el-Khulwat, Dr. maet 
el-Firdis, Dr. Gr. yaroy ill el-Kufeir, Dr. Gr. Cath. rie { 
b. On the West side. 

Birghiiz, Dr. y Lebbaya, Met. bu 
Kaukaba, Mar. Dr. LSS edh-Dhuneibeh xsd 

Kileiyeh, Met. xs 


2. The Upper Wady et-Teim. The places marked thus (t+) 
were said to be the sites of ancient ruins. 


Rasheiya, Dr. Gr. Cath. 
Syrian Cath. 
?Ain ’Ata, Dr. Gr. 


es-Sefineh, Dr. 
Haush, Mar. 


stp 


- 


vie Kefr Kiik, Dr. ee 
Se *Aiha, Dr. Gr. 


Kinna’aby, Dr. 
Ain Harshy, Dr. 


lbs upt= | Kaukaba, Dr. 
rind) {| Dhahr el-Ahmar, ) 


Kefr Meshky, Mus. | 


Gr. f iw ys 
LSS 
fucamlacee 
ae 
lxre 


Dr. Gr. 


pees s"7> | Yintah, Dr. Gr. sdisll 
Beit Lehya, Dr. Gr. Hel ss 
Mar. Lag) Ae Dr. poe 
Tannira, Dre I ak is Rikhleh, Dr. £ xi ) 
Bekiyifeh, Dr. Gr. KEK Burkush,* Us, 
el.’Akabah, Dr. Deir el- deme ssAl . 
’ xia) Dr Greg fp yale p20 
Thelthatha t bus 
ie 4 ? . 
a ae 
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3. Aklim el-Bellin. 


’Arny, Dr. Gr. isp | el-Khisbeh, Dr. Gr. we 
Beit Jenn, Mus. OTT foo. Feue ad 
o> nian Dr. Gr. Bye wre 
Durbul, Mus. doyo Hiny, Dr. Gr. (san 
er-Rimeh, Dr. Gr. Meay!l Beitima, Mus. haksas 
ean: Dr. pests &s| Beit Sabir, Mus. nv teas 
ul’at Jendel, Dr. j * 
Sg F imines Xel3|Kefr Hauwar, Mus. @ 7d 
yr. J Aa 


Norr.—To complete the survey of Palestine proper, or the 
country West of the Jordan, Lists are yet wanting of the districts of 
Yafa, Haifa, Belad Beshdrah, BelAd esh-Shikif, and the Coast of 
Tyre and Sidon. 


PART SECOND. 


Names of Places, chiefly in the Pashalik of Damascus, obtained during 
a Journey in the Spring of 1834. 


In this journey, which was undertaken by Dr. Dodge and myself 
for Missionary purposes, we were accompanied by a native atten- 
dant, named Tannitis el-Haddad. It was by the latter, that the 
names in the Lists were all of them written. The inquiries which 
drew them forth, and the arrangement, were chiefly ours ; but they 
were written according to his own orthography, as he heard them 
from the mouths of the natives on the spot. I have known him 
long as a schoolmaster and writer; and have always found his 
ear remarkably correct, and his orthography good, according to the 
pronunciation of the vulgar language. 





1) Burckh, oa el : 


io 
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Unfortunately my own notes of this journey were afterwards lost 
by shipwreck ;! and J have had before me only a few notes in Arabic 
taken by Tanntis. Of these I have occasionally made use. 





I, El-Biki’a, cast. Coele-Syria. 


Under this name is embraced the valley between Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, from Zahleh southwards ; including the villages on 
the declivities of both mountains, or rather at their foot. For the 
eastern declivity of Lebanon is ~so steep, as to have very few vil- 
lages much above its base; and the western side of Anti-Lebanon 
is not more inhabited. Between panian and its suburb Mu’allakah, 


a stream called ell- Burdony ( ss 4 {)* descends from Lebanon 
and runs into the plain to join the Litany ( lt )32 The latter 


river divides the Biikd’a from North to South; and at its southern 
end passes out through a narrow gorge, between precipices in some 
places of great height. In its course through the mountains, it 
divides the district of Shikif ( anak ), so called after the castle on 
its right bank, from that of Besharah (syLiis) 3 ; and finally enters 
the sea North of Sar, where it is called the Kasimiyeh (xrqwLisf). 
Zahleh is directly under the jurisdiction of the Emir Beshir ; 
but the rest of the Bika’a properly belongs to the government of 
Damascus. Yet, it has been the battle-field of many bloody encoun- 
ters, between the troops of former Pashas and the mountaineers ; in 
which the latter have so often gained the victory, that a great part 
of the soil, which was once the property of government, has been 
usurped by the nobles of Lebanon; and the grain, which was for- 
merly carried to Damascus, now goes to support them and their re- 
tainers. 
The usual pass across the summit of Lebanon, from Beirit to 
the Buka’a, is still called el-Mughitheh ( xi,s,S}).* Descending 





1) This loss is greatly to be deplored; ‘for the travellers had with 
them a Sextant, and took many observations for the Latitude of various 
places. The fact also of their having collected the following Lists, 
evinces the exactness and general extent of their inquiries.—Ep1ror. 

2) Burckh. wy? : 3) Burckh. lb : 

A) So Abulfeda, xiasall kate, Tab. Syr. ed. Koehler, p. 94. 


, 
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from this, on the journey in which these names were collected, we 
stopped, for a night, at Zahleh. 


1. Places on the West side of the Bika’a, from the southern 
extremity northward to Zahleh. 


Killaya LG Ruins of the cme} lis Roy 
Lebbaya Liu duct of Beit Far ) sw 
Zelaya LS, Kefareiya, Mus. Cath. Lys 
ae , >» 2|el-Habs past 
ahmur i *|?Ain Zibdeh BOs) nse 
Sahmur cd 4 : ' 
*Ana Lsle 
Bej’ah xes|Deir Tuhnith 4 wuisrt pe 
*Azzeh Bye ?Ammik, Mus. Cath. i ees 
Bab Mari’a eye wh Judeitheh, Mus. Chr. ' veys en 
> Aithenit 3 Mekseh, Mus. Mar. Xuwtuo 


Ae eta dt 3. , |Zahleh, Cath. Mar.Gr. xls 5 
a SA | cl-Muallakoh, Cath. ti 
Siighbin, Mar. Cath. pass | Mar. Gr. Met. ; 


2. Places on the East side of the Buikaé’a, in the same order from 
South to North. ; 





el-Muheiditheh, Mus. x3j.<sJ{| Dtikha, Mus. la,o 
er-Rifid, Mus. 6 Oasys {| ’Aithy, Gr. eine 
el-Bireh, Mus. T xpuJt | Mejdel Belhis Garghs Jos 
wt A o ~ 9A 9 « 
Hiimmarah, Mus. La el-Kir’tin, Mus. opty 
es-Suweirah, Mus. Mar. 52 3} | Lala, Mus. SY 
es-SultanYa’. ‘ 
PY 71a, Mus. 10 
kob, Mus. \ pies wytbbus} Bali], Mus Soles 
1) Burckh. -=- 2) Burckh. : 
3) Abulfeda I ysecivs Rigacko Tab. Syr. p. 93. 
4) Burckh. agodsil . 5) Burckh. xric - 
€) Td, yas 7) Tae spall 
8) Id. Ugly ylaLaSt- 9) Id. spf yilt 


10) Id. Yoles . 
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Kamid el-Lauz, Mus. ! 5 Ut dwlS 
Jubb Jenin, Mus. CPS > 


Mejdel ’Anjar pee Jos 





3. Villages in the Plain of the Buka’a, also enumerated from South 


to North. 
Tell el-Akhdar, St ds el-Manstirah, Mus. Bygaaies| 
Mus. Chr. v Kiibb Elyas, Mus. } Ld os 
el-Estiibl, Mus. dufaw SI Dr. Mar. Gr. { eet ee 


en-Neby Za’ir, Mus. 1 Birr Elyas, Mus. } : 
Dr. iow dS: if Gr. Mar. ; lat id 
Deir Zeintin, Mus. -* , 
eee + fy 3) pe el-Merj, Mus. Mar. Cath. al 
Tell Zentib * Lag chs | es-Suleimiyeh Srrdant 


Khirbet Rihha, etch well 
Mus.. Chr. - \ key» aim sort 


ed-Delhemiyeh, Mus. xygsol A haonkyil, Mus. dyliss 
Haush Hastneky | Liye Sa’dan4yil, Mus. dass 

Mus. a _| Tha’labaya, Mus. Mar. } P 
el- KhiyArah, Bas: sy, Sf} Chr. j LLbs 
Ghizzeh oa 





1) Burekh. Af olf’. Abulfeda Quo Miodo- He says: “From 
Saida to the city of Meshghirah (see No. 1), one of themostagreeable places 
in that region, in a valley of extreme beauty for its trees and rivers, is a 
distance of 24 miles. And from the city of Meshghirah to the city called 
Kémid, which was anciently the capital of that country, is six miles. 
And from the city of Kamid to a village called ’Ain el-Jirr (Anyjar, see 
note 2), i is 18 miles. And from ’Ain el-Jiirr to the city of Damascus, is 
18 miles.” Tab. Syr. p. 93. 


2) Abulfeda al uo. “ At?Ain el-Jurr, mentioned in speaking of 
Saida, there are great ruins of stones. It is a long day’s journey to the 
south of Ba’albek; near it is a village called el-Mejdel, and it lies on the 
road leading from Ba’albek to Wady et-Teim. From ’Ain el-Jirr 


_ springs a large river, that runs into the Biké’a.” Tab. Syr. p- 20. 
From el-Mejdel and ’Ain el-Jurr, is evidently derived the septs 


| Mejdel »Anjar. 
8) Burekh. L93d- 
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If. Ba’albek, Ades. Coele-Syria. 


The country of Ba’albek includes the remainder of the great 
valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, from Zahleh northwards. 
So far as can be seen from Ba’albek, it is terminated in that direc- 
tion only by gentle hills. In going from Zahleh to Ba’albek, you 
do not find the Litany. Only two small streams are crossed in the 
plain, tributaries to that river ; the easternmost of which, you trace 
to its source in a copious fountain. *Anjar, I was told, is regarded 
as the source of the Litany ; the natives here, as in many other cases, 
considering not the most distant, but the most copious fountain, as 
the source of the river. Ba’albek has the finest fountain I ever saw ; ; 
but I was assured its waters do not run pa the gab of the 
city. 

The province, as well as the city, of Ba’a albek, is inhabited 
chiefly by Metawileh (al, Lie ), i. e. Muslims of the sect of Aly. 
Tts feudal lords are a realty of Emirs of the same sect, called the 
house of Harfish ( Utes { Sas) They were formerly nearly 
as independent as the princes of Mount Lebanon. Between the two 
provinces, there reigned almost perpetual enmity ; and bloody battles 
from time to time occurred. The Emirs of el-Harfish live now 
in the village of Nebha. 

Our route through this district, was from Zahleh to Ba’albek, 
and from thence along the foot of the eastern mountain to Neby 
Shit. Of the route from thence, Tannis says in his notes: « From 
Neby Shit we ascended the mountain eastward, and then turning 
south descended into a very deep WaAdy called Yahfify ( Sis )» 


in which is a river of the same name. From this Wady, we ascended 
another which unites with it, called Kata (GS ); then another 


branch named Wady ed-Dirdar ( ,fo,dJ{); and finally a fourth 
named Wady el-Haura ({ Iytt)- After reaching the end of this, 


the road passes, for a a distance, over a plain, and then descends 
into Wady ez- Zebedany, which it follows to ez-Zebediny.” é 


1. Places on the West side from Zahleh northwards, both along 


the foot of the mountain, and in the plain. The latter are marked 


thus (|| )- t 
el-Kerak, Met. Cath. ‘ 1 J50 | el-Furzul, Cath: Jj it 


1) Edh-Dhdhiry, in Rosenm. Analecta Arab. P. III. p. 22, writes it 





?~ 
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e]-Habis * yreves el.Hadeth, Met. woddt 


en-Neby Eila, Met. YGf cuilt | Kefr Dan, Met. ylo At 
_ Ablah, Cath. || Jf | Jeba’a, Gr. Lene 
Niha, Met. Gr. Mar. xx; | es-Su’eiyideh, Gr.|| sdusudt 
aie pee %* 4 | 3 ppo> Biadey, Met. Sox 
emnin the ‘ : *heed 
upper, Met. } Ls,at feces) Shelifa, Gr. Cath. Lads 
Temnin the |) |. = __,, | Deir el-Ahmar, Mar. : we} 20 
lower, Met.|] > les gery P e 
J Behimeh, Met. Xa 
Kiistirneba, Met. lgy wr, ae 
5 x | Sha’ad, Met “ 
t Shama, Met. dis sine” Ot 
Rei : pennants . Lola “? | Haush Birada, } fa 
eae meee a Gbdo] Mer. Gry fp ee 
scien ais cemiguammaanel Wee “ Haush Sufeih, Met.|]| xr2 “: 
Met. | seal Cos § - || xntno Ea asl 
Haush Suneid || = Quiw (i > Ya’at, Met. || wel 
Kefr Debish 1 oe 3 oe el-Kuneiyiseh, Met. xamrdSf 
Shemiistar, Met. jib ett Nebha, Met. . las 
a 
Tareiya, Met. ‘0 Harbata, Met. Ls yo 
er-Neby Reshady | ae és oN el-Hiirmul, Met. 2 yet 
Met. || i ? it 
2. Places on the East side, beginning at the North. 
el-Ké’a, Cath. . ela el-Fikeh, Mus. Cath. xxaall 
Ras Ba’albek,Cath. 3 sh A les uly ’Ain, Met. | pac 





c ) , Ss (for or 3) Ss ), so called because it contains what the Muslims 
believe to be the grave of Noah. ; 

1) Burckh. Gfer for _25- 

2) Abulfeda does pols: Tab, Syr, p. 150. 

3) Abulfeda uly! - “The beginning [of the river Asy] is a small 
river from a village near Ba’albek, called er-Rds, to the North of Ba’al- 
bek about a day’s journey. Thence it runs northward (7?) till it reaches 
a place called KAéim Hirmul (see No, 1, note 2,) between Jasieh (Sec. 
XVI. 2) and er-Ras, where it passes througha Wady. There most of the 
river springs from’a place called Migharat er-Rahib (ttt & Lew 
the Monk’s cave,) and thence it goes on northwards till it passes Jasieh ;” 


B.] 


Lebweh, Met. || 


*Arsal, Met. 
Resm el-Hadeth 


sy 
Slare 


Met. | 
Yinin, Met. ) Sond 
‘Nahleh, Met. xk 
Ei’at, Met. | wlesf 
Haush Tell Sa: ; 


fiyeh, Met.|| aaho Js > 
Haush Birada, Gr. || loys Ui s> 


Mejdelin || yds 
City of Ba’albek, Risdie 
Met. Mus. Cath. bigs ies f 
Ain Burday, Mar , 
Cath. sty 
Diris, Mus. Mar. || U3 
el-Taiyibeh, Cath. xuuslt 
Bereitan, Met. bay 
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Er-Rimady, Met. soley 
en-Neby Shit, Met. wan aa 
el-Khiireibeh, Met. 
Yahfifeh, 


Ser’in, Met. sys 
Kuna, Met, Chr. 1g 
Masy, Met. (glo 
Reyak, Chr. || Gk 


Haush Hala, Chr. || Slo 


*Aly en-Nahry, 2 Te 


Met.) | ¢ Syst te 
Deir el-Ghizal, j 

Mar. ol 7 : 
Misraya, Met. || Lit nao 


Hashmush, Met. Cee 
Kefr Zebad, Dr. Chr. oY) 
Terbul, Mar. Cath. || AS 73 


III. Ez-Zebedany, and Wady Birada. 


This district occupies the eastern declivity of Anti-Lebanon, on 


the road from Ba’albek to Damascus. 


~Commencing almost at the 


very top, where ez-Zebedany is situated, it extends along the banks 


“As 


of the Birada ( {5 


) to Dummar, where only a range of low 


mountains separates it from the plain of Damascus. | 
Tanniis in his notes describes this district as follows: «'The region 


xaos} 
sis 


of Zebedany is a plain, which may be four hours long, from North to 


Tab. Syr. p. 150.—Tannis, in his notes on Hums, has the following par- 
agraph: “ The river Asy comes from the extremity of the country of 
Ba’albek, to the West of Ras Ba’albek, from a place called Deir Mar 
Marén (the Convent of St. Marén,) whence it runs northwards into the 
Lake of Hums, distant from the said source, [evidently the one at Hir- 
mul,] three hours.” 


1) Burekh. saat 


Vou. II. S age 19 - 


~ - 


"* 
epee 
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South. From East to West it is narrow, being at its northern end, 
near Zebedany, perhaps half an hour broad; and at its southern 
extremity two hours. From this plain comes a river called the 
tiver of Wady Biirada, with which the river of Zebedany, [rising in 
the mountains some distance north,] unites. Their united waters 
descend into Wady Birada. This Wady, [where it passes out of the 
plain,] is very deep; and on each side, are remains of ancient build- 
ings, and caves, the work of men’s hands.!_ With this Wady, other 
Wadys unite, in which there are rivers and fountains of water. 
They. all come’ together above Dummar, so that there the waters are 
very abundant, and’prevent all passage, except by the bridge ; which 
is called the bridge of Dummar. The river; also, is from that place 
called the river of Dummar. From thence, all these waters descend 
to Dimeshk esh-Sham, ( Lif ind » i.e. Damascus,) and are dis- 
tributed over the plain; to irrigate the city, its gardens, and villages.” 

The eastern declivity of Anti-Lebanon, after you have passed 
through the ridge on the eastern side of the plain of Zebedany, by 
the narrow gorge above described, is a barren tract, producing next 
to nothing, except along the banks of the river, where all the villages 
mentioned in the list, after Sik el-Birada, are situated. Indeed, 
between the ridge just mentioned, and that beyond Dummar, there 
intervenes a broad tract of desert, whose name reminds one of 


Africa. It is called es-Bahra (}_<a)t). 


In the list, the enumeration begins at the North; and the places 
on the right side of the Biirada, are marked thus (§)- In our journey, 
we entered the district at Zebedany; arid passed through it to 
Dummar. 


ne. Mus. ’ Laer | Bikin, Mus. , pats 
*Ain Hawar, Mus.: > ose Miidaya, Mus: Las 


Belidan, Gr. Cath. Mus. logy | Hureiry, Mus. 
7 . 
ez-Zebediny, Mus. Gr. 2 ala al Efry, Mus. 


Sry 
sy 


__ 1) This spot, now called Stk Wady Birada, is the site of the ancient 
Abila, marked as 18 Roman miles from Damascus on the way to Ba’albek; 
Itin. Antonin. ed. Wesseling, p. 198. Reland Pal. p. 527. Mr. Bankes is — 
said to have discovered here inscriptions, establishing the identity of the 
site. See Hogg’s Journey etc. I. p. 301. Gesenius Notes on Burekh.— 
Eprror. | 


2) Burckh. shovy!t - Abulfeda sloostt » Tab. Syr. p. 103. 
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Bitriny, Mus. § siyye Deir Kanon, Mus. wpb ye? 
Sak Wady Biirada, Sly spw |el-Fijeh, Mus. "asual 
Moe, Abila I ay Bessima, Mus. Ure 
Berheleiya, Mus. ; Les el-Ashrafiyeh, Mus. Kasai 
el-Keft, Mus. aX) | cl-Judeideh, Mus. sodaddt 

_ el-Huseiniyeh, Mus. § Xd {| el-Hamy, Mus. Syr. let 
Faris Zeid, Mus. dy} U» ibs Tesseiya, Mus. § | ond 
Deir Mukirrin, Mus. zie rz .|Dummar, Mus. : yp 


Nore.—Of the region further South, between ez. Zebedany and 
Wady et-Teim, we obtained no list. 





IV. El-Ghitah, «b,2t. 


This is the name of the Plain of Damascus, so celebrated for its 
fertility and consequent beauty. Abulfeda says of it: “ The Ghatah 
of Damascus is one of the four Paradises, which are the most excel- 
lent of the beautiful places of the earth. They are the Ghiitah of 
Damascus, the She’ab of Bauwan, the River of Ubulleh, and a 
of Samarkand. The Ghitah of Damascus excels the other three.” 
Tab. Syr. p. 100. Its fertility is owing to the abundance of water, 
brought down from the mountains by the Burada. 

Unfortunately, I did not succeed in procuring a list of the villages 
of this Plain. 


1 The fountain of Fijeh is described by Edrisi, par Jaubert I. p. 350; 
by Ibn el-Wardi, Excerpt. in Tab. Syr. p. 174; inthe Lex. Geogr. quoted 
by Schultens in his Index Geogr. in Vit. Saladin. art. Phatha; and by 
Abulfeda. Abulfeda’s account is the best. He says: “The source of the 
river of Damascus is beneath a church called el-Fijeh. Where it first 
issues, its size is a cubit deep by a cubit broad. It then runs in different 
channels; and fountains flow from it. Afterwards it unites with a river 
called Birada (fo > );and from hence come all the rivers of Damascus.” 


Tab. Syr. p. 15. 
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Ve Wady el’Ajam, pst soly- 


Between Damascus and Haurin, there intervenes a district 
known to the natives by the name of Wady el-’Ajam. It lies chiefly 
on the West of the Haj-road ; which, until it leaves the plain, is the 
western boundary of the district of the Ghftah. Through it runs 
the river el-A’waj Cee );! which, rising in Jebel esh-Sheikh, 


runs eastward, and ends in the lake called el-Heijany ( st = ra )." 
Of the places in this district, we obtained no complete nor accurate 
list. The following names were giyen us at Ghibaghib. 

The mark ( f ) annexed to a name, shows that the place is East 
of the Haj-road; the others are upon the West of that road. Our 
route through this district, was along the Haj-road, which crosses the 
A’waj by a bridge at Kesweh. 


el.Kadam, Mus. 3 poi Sahnaya, Dr. Gr. PLusw 


Daraya, Mus. Chr. 4 Lito 


es 
on ae ht 
el-Mu’addamiyeh, ela shrafivebs Dr xs pidt 





hg th ps 

Mus. Kiel! *Artiz, Mus. *ypbye 
el-Judeideh, Mus. Gr. sdvadt Kanab 9 SS 
Katana, Mus. Libs el-Kesweh, Mus. Sauk i} 





1) Burekh. . Abulfeda _ _ Syr. p. 97. 
) Burekh cle bulfeda ~>£Y}, Tab Syr. p. 97. 


2) This name I find in Tannts’ notes, but have no recollection of it. 
Abulfeda speaks of a place in the Ghitah, called Merj Rahit (Lsf, eo 


' in which a celebrated battle occurred, A. H. 64, between the Keisiyeh 
and Yemeniyeh; which I suppose to be the neighbourhood of the lake 
called by him in another place, the Lake of Damascus. He says of it: 
The Lake of Damascus.is to the East of the Ghatah of Damascus, bear- 
ing a little to the North. . Into it flows the remnant of the Birada, and 
other rivers. It enlarges in the winter, so that the rivers are then not 
needed ; and in the summer it diminishes. By it is a thicket of canes, 
and places that protect from an enemy.” ‘Tab. Syr. pp. 16, 156. 


3) Burckh. eos . 4) Burckh. Leo and Lho. 
5) Id. xaphen- 6) Id. wliss. 

7) Id. sree, and apc’) - 8) 1d: Urpbye . 

9) The Koza of Epiphanius and others 3 see Reland Pal. p. 202. 


y a 3 ‘ 
10) Burekh. Somaillf - “Abulfeda Spdf, Tab. Syr. p. 97. See also 
Bohaedd. Vit. Salad. Ind. Geogr. Art. Keswa. 


\ 
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el-Mikaliby, Mus. at Shik-hab, Mus. 2 sts 

_ et-Taiyibeh, Mus. santa) el-Jerjeleh, Mus.t xleysI 
Deir Khubeih, Mus. co een pe el.’Adiliyeht xolsst 
Khin esh-Sheikh, tt ates Nejha, Mus.f ks 
a a Dentin, Mus. + ae 
Haush el-’Ab- Lal ¢ ; ’ ous SUES Pp 
basy, Mus. ¢ Gy el-Khiyarah, Mus.t sls 
Zakieh, Mus. 845 F) | el. Majidiyeh, Def? sdelst 


er-Raham, Mus. 


| eg 
Kenakir, Mus, 


pes 
pel 


en-Nefir 


Deir ’Aly, Dr. + 


ist ye 


Zughber*+ 4 yas) 
Merjany*t ile ys . 


VI. El-Jeidir, youst- 


Beyond Wady el-’Ajam, lie el-Jeidtir and Hauran. 


between them is the Haj-road ; 
and the latter on the East. 


The boundary - 


the former being on the West of it, 
Jeidir we did not enter, except to visit 


Stinamein ; and obtained the names of only a few of the villages 


which it contains. 
Bawiarith, Mus. alse 
Deir el-Bikht, Mus. watt po 
xislgnitt 
wot, +20 
ptt 


er-Nebhaniyeh 
Deir el-’Adas 


Teimertis 


Norz.—Of the district of Jaulain, (Sys 





es-Siinamein, 4 cpaicall 
Kita bas 
Kefr Shems res ps 
Kefr Nasij ald nes 
et-Tiha C Leb 
Jeby ina 


» Heb. 9543 Golan.) 


the ancient Gaulonitis, lying between Jeidir sad Jebel ’Ajlin, and 





1) Burckh. styl. 
3) Id. x3 duivo and wool és 
5) Burckh. cpaeiall and ,, 


af. 


2) Burckh. ARs » 
4) Id. 


It lies on the Haj road; but 


is reckoned to Jeidtir, because it is on the west side, 
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bounded East by Haurdin, and West by the country along the Lakes 
of Tiberias and the Hiileh, we obtained no List. See in Sec. XI. 


VIL. Hauran, why: Hauran, Auranitis. 


This name is used in Arabic without the article. The province 
is regarded by the natives as consisting of three parts, called 
en-Nikrah, el-Lejah, and el-Jebel. The names are arranged under 
these three heads. Respecting the whole, it is necessary to observe, 
that the inhabitants so often move from village to village, that the 
fact of a village having been inhabited when we were there, is no 
evidence that it is so at the present time. 

Our route through the province led us to Ghibaghib, Khibab, 
Edhra’, Suweideh, Busrah, Kerak, and Der’a. 


1. En-Nikrah, 8 aiS}. 


This is the Plain of Hauran, extending through its whole length, 
from Widy el-’Ajam on the North to the desert on the South.. On the 
West of it is Jeidar, Jaulan, and Jebel ’Ajlan; and on the East, the 
Lejah and Jebel Haurin. It hasa gentle undulating surface, is arable 
throughout, and, in general, very fertile. With the rest of Haurin, 
it is the granary of Damascus. The soil belongs to government, 
and nothing but grain is cultivated. Hardly a tree appears any 
where, “as 
In arranging the names, two towns are taken as starting points; 
namely, Eshmiskin and Busrah; and the places are recorded in their 
order, as they lie in different directions from these towns. Eshmiskin 
is considered the capital of the whole Hauran, being the residence 
of the chief of all its Sheikhs.. Busrah is very commonly called by 
the natives Esky Sham ( ela uu ), ie. Old Damascus. 


A. a. -In the Nikrah, North of Eshmiskin. 
Eshmiskin, Mus. 1 rng! ed-Duweirah* a 
el-Juweimi’a* cl en-Nukei’ ewe Z Sf 
ed-Dilly* C7; gu en. eee lat axial 


1) Burckh. ped 5 es 2) Burckh. Ae ds : 
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el-Kuteibeh Peeee | 


Kusweh * Sound 
el-Muhajjeh, Mus. Cath. 1 seh 
Tibny, Mus. Rieu A 
el-Khiify* idl 
Didy* 


Soyo 
ro 


ed-Duweir* 
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Buseir, Cath. 


Buseiyer* 


el-Kufeir, Mus. 


6. In the N ukrah, South of Eshmiskin, 


Kufeir ez. Zeighin* least ra’ 
Ubta’, Mus. ; ol 


Tufs* 
“ey os 
Da’il, Mus. # helo 
gust 
att > 
Lite 
hp 
bhast ye 
ISI 


ey 


el-Khiimmin* 

Khirbet el-Ghi- 
zaleh, Mus. 

el-Kuteibeh* 


*Olma, Mus. 
es-Saura, Mus. 
Deir es-Siilt* 
el-Hureiyik, Mus. 
el-Hiradk, Mus. 
Rikhm* 
Zerdrah* 

Deir et-Tineh* 


r=) 
why 
xin ea 


?Arar*® 


3|Jebab, Mus. whe 

ae ae 
Mitabin Urs s0 
el-Juneineh* xuid| 
Ghiibighib, Mus. 8ale 
Fedameh* xolds 
Sekakeh* xs, 
yar | el-Kerak, Ge. Irs 
et-Tubeil* 


ed-DukkAn* w Kat 
el-Kuneiyeh* eee 
el-’Asaliyeh* ran Lint 


el-Museifirah* 
Sehwet el-Kamh* 


Deir esh-Sha’ir* 

el-Ghureiyeh 
the east, Mus. 

el-Ghureiyeh 
the west* 


yams 
aul Boguw 
peal re 
xt patel saya f 
Kpdrelf xara 


el-Mu’aisirah ih as Bi 
~1 the east* bas, Is, Asel| 


el-Mu’aisirah ‘ p 
the west®* f xtepall Sansa 
7 





1) Burckh. ; 
3) Id. Gy Le and wile: 


fh. + 


See Lex. Geogr. quoted by Schultens 


2) Burckh. RUS. 


in his Ind. Geogr. to the Life of Saladin, art. Keswa,; where it is wiles, 


4) Burckh. Jleo- 


y ed 


el-Mujeidil, Dr. Mus. } Ly r 


‘Gr. 
eth-Tha’ly, Mus. dail 
el-Khureibeh* xa 
et-Taireh, Mus. pe { 
Siimmeh, Mus. 

» re 


ed-Diir, Mus. 
Ta’arah* 


4x sha el-Kiillein* 
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?Ataman* wy! xe Der’a, Mus. Cath. Gr. ‘Ley 
es-Sa’Adeh* soleus ; 
c. In the Nikrah, East of Eshmiskin. 
edh-Dhuneibeh, Mus. x43} | Ktirrasah* nels 
‘Kirfa, Mus. L3 Khirbet el-Hariry* ¢ veal ae 
Namir Mus. L; | Sumei’a, Mus. Pe 
Melihah ‘aa ce gi Mus. Cath if 
north, Mus. { rad xs\Le fies gang eyes: Wr 
_ Nahiteh, vies 2 xxl; | Deir Khawat* whee ye 
Melihah ras el-Mezra’ah* 6 : 
east, Mus, | SSysl xeqbe : sepyell 
Melihah see el-Mejdel, Dr. Gr. Cath. Joti 
“west, Mus, ? S372! ase | Rimet ‘anes Weel 
Deir et- eat lakhil Be 
Mus. Chr. Bayle r ° | Welgha 
ed-Darah, Mus. arto Kefr el-Laha ™LA -< ae 
et-Tetikeh* xtc 
Deir el-Kady* Slt 7° 
el-Munkiilabeh* xalsi,tt 
Subeihah* xshuo 


x20 | Uslahah, Mus. Chr. 
Kenadkir, Mus. 


xsuol. 


* SUS 





1) Burckh. xs Alf. 


Perhaps the place written 


4, In the Lex. 


Geogr. quoted in Schult. Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Sal. art. Hawran. See also 
' Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. p.106. Tannts has in some places written it Le,d. 
It is east of the Haj-road, between Mezarib and Remtheh; and not north 


of Mezarib, as in Arrowsmith’s Map. Its ruins will not compare at all 
with those of Edhra’. 


2) Burckh. KAS . 
4) Id. syle. 


6) Id KAS. 
8) Id. Lg ht 


3) Burckh. ale} and sSLS. 


5) Id. enyel : 
7) Id. LAI yi 


9) Id. ps: 
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Khureibet Risha* Liss) Ray el-Mujeimir, Mus. Gr. pt 
Um Wiilad, Mus. HI, el Ghissin* | “i Ler 


Deir Ibn Khu- 
Wetr* a 
leif * birds ot 20 - rs 
Wiikf * wis, Deir Zubeir* 3 re) ‘si o 
Jubeib* AX : Jemirrin* wey > 


Ghautha, Dr. Cath. Gr. Mu’arrabeh* 


Khiiraba, Mus. Gr. 


‘Gye 


ma 
B. a. In the Nikrah, West of Busrah. 


EN 


Busrah, Bozrah, Bosira ° sya Deir Mu’arrabeh* 


aye 2 
Liaw 


Ghiisam* 2% | Sema* 
Sahab* ~¢0 | el-Luweibideh* sdu2glII 
Hemmias* Mi Um el-Jemal | c 

wes vlad thbleds™ f spatial Just e! 
pnegis sly Umel-Jemil the great- | JULI at 


Kaum Ku’eiyid* cuss es er,* Beth-gamul? | “ssa 
el.Jizeh* s: fel {| Um es-Serab* oyna el 








esh-Shuruk* JS} | el-Ba’ikah* sich Jt 
1% . 7 - = 
esh-Shureik Ay sd] | el-Fedein* proilt 
b. In the Nikrah, South of fearals 
ed-Deix* sd3f | Tisich* Smato 
él Khureib* ee syd Um Suneineh* Xindw el 





1) Burckh. X55 
2) Perhaps the place which gave name to the family of the 
wyblas- See Abulfeda, Hist. Anteisl. ed. Fleischer. p. 128. 


3) Burckh. J 2d- 4) Burckh. ,, Sete * 
APC Se pars, wy 
5) Burckh. las . Abulfeda srs and tae , Tab. Syr: p. 51, 99. 


Hebrew myxa. 


6) Burckh. Edjmal and Just el: Perhaps Heb. >a; m2 Jer, 
xlviii. 23. 


7) Burckh. | .wuas + 
Vin ii "202 


* 
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Deir Um Suneineh* xjaiw pl 2 Sebsebeh* Kdranday 
Semaj* 2. | Khiirab es-Siikhl* ss} he 
Siimad* ol | Khirbet edh-Dhitt* bobs Koy 
‘A . w ~ yA os 
Um er-Rummin* oly! el Um el-Kitin upbalf e! 
Dhibin* upd Nudeibeh* Rae 
-Saukhar* rap Khirbet Tuleil ) 
es-Saukhar fa pos esh.Sheikh* s ‘eal 
Stbha* L=ve 
: ; Mh 
Subeihah* ‘ n Khirbet Ka’is ares Soy 


c. In the Nikrah, East of Busrah. 


Burd® O43 | Beka* ben) 
Miudh-hak* S359 | er-Rubei’ah* 524) 

_ Dellafah* 1 xsNio Nimret el-Kureiyeh* aayilt By 
Kerift* 5 ASS el-Muneidhirah* Sybil 
HHat* bom 





2 El-Lejah, x{ A iP 


This is a rocky region, lying east of the Nukrah, and north of 
the Mountain. Its elevation is about the same as that of the Ntkrah. 
At a distance it has nothing remarkable in its appearance ; but it is 
said to be almost a complete labyrinth of passages among rocks. 
Its rocks are volcanic; and there is in it a hill, having, according to 
the descriptions of the natives, every characteristic of the crater of 
an extinct voleano.. The Lejah is the resort of several small tribes 
of Bedawin, who make it their home. 

The region immediately surrounding the Lejah, the natives call 
Luhf el-Lejah, sLAS} ait. Luhf is the plural of Lihaf (312), 
the common name of the covering under which the natives sleep. 

_ The names of the places in the Luhf are given first, and then 
those in the Lejah itself. 4 





1) Burekh. x3WG- 2) Th wy 8) Hd. tg - 
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/ 


A. a. In the Luhf, East of the Lejah, i. e. in Wady el-Liwa, tut. 


- 


aren it ty ® x Fis 
Um ez-Zeitin orayll el er cata Kadad ysl 
es-Suweimirah* Syaaganl {| Khilkhileh* nee 
el-Mettiny* ee t Strat el.’ Ala- i! Veli 

y Ss he! wany* j S re 
el-Muriisstis* I 20 yall Hazm esh-Shaur* py ro 
el-Kusaifeh*. xivaill Dhekir* ms } 
Lahiteh* 2 xxi | es-Sauwarah* uae salt 
Hadr* yo Buraik* Gh 

6. In the Luhf, North of the Lejah. 

el-Musmeih, Kurds Sraaunel | Eib* we 
Sha’arah, Kurds sled Melihat Hazkin* ety> Ko 
Kil’at Semih* slaw Xebs| Khibab, Cath. ws 


Kureim* pays 
c. In the Luhf, West of the Lejah. 


Kaum er-Rumman* oly! ey Hamir* 


Jenin* up> en-Nujeih, Mus. ; <i i} 
el-Mujeidil, Mus.' Jou FES )}| Shikrab, Mus. rer: 
Kivatah, Dre Shot gg | Edba’s Mus. Gr. Cath. 5 7 95 

iratah, Dr. abl as Edrei ; &) 3 


1) Burckh. (jo Orel 2) Burckh. sho. 

3) Id. x aisgilke 4) Id. mrad 

5) ae s{- Abulfeda wLe Sf Tab. Syr. p. 97. See also 
Edrisi par Jaubert, I. pp. 354, 361. Schult. Ind. Geogr. art. Hawran. 
Probably Edrei, Josh. xiii. 31, Heb. “STN 5 the “Adoac of the Greek 
writers, which like wle,df is plural. See Reland Pal. pp. 547, 746. 


It is nearer to Busrah, than is Der’a, according to my information. Com- 
pare Wilken’s Gesch. der Kreuz. Vol. III. ii. p. 215. 


4 
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d. In the Luhf, South of the Lejah. 


Busr el-Hariry, | , ’ 
Mus, j spy! "ee 
ed-Duweirah, Dr. Cath. *syagl 


Nejran, Cath. 


Um el-’Alak* 
Jehah* 





ol =| cath. 


~ |Rimet el-Luhf, Dr. 


[B. 


= 


Deir el-Asmar* 7? pest re Bureikeh, Dr. Cath. Gr. *xOyp 


B. In the Lejah itself ; Dama being taken as a central point, which 


is considered the capital of the Lejah. 


a. In the Lejah, West of Dama. 
Dama* 
Jedal* 4 
Jemrah* 
ez-Zebireh* 
ez-Zebireh (2d)* xsl Syaoyil Jurein* 
Sin* mi on Wilebbin* 
el-Buweir* at 


b. In the Lejah, South of Dama. 


§ Soke | Harrin* 
Sy Museikeh* 


7 s acyl Kutwa* 


Deir Dama Bene 

the ot ‘els lato pee Ahiry, Dr, Cath. 
Kaum ae Besham* 

Selameh* > pos Jedeiya* 
ed-Dejaj* 

2 : J <a Selakhid 
Kaum ’Abbid ols es 

ec. In the Lejah, East of Dama. 

Wikm* ; 3, | el-Khirsa* 
Khureibat , ey : 

er-Rusaif * Liners! whys Samet Dt 


5 Lolo |’ Asim ez-Zeittin* yay pave 


t= 
pa eene,) 
es 


ots 


"sale 


- 


Ge 


ae ly 


Lays 


12 
CoCr) 





1) Burekh. er 5 


3) Td. gad» 4) 1d. xBgy9 
5) Id. rls and gale : 6) Id. Jdu>- 
7) Td. ayy and hon 8) Id. yo 


9) Id. gels ne 


10) Id. y.le- 
11) Id. Shu a 


2) Burckh. sy ot 5 


12) Td. wrnyno and Caro: 
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Sumeid (2d)* x GLY Aace |et-Tut? (Eltuf?)* Lab 
el-Biirat* “wyalt | Deir Nileh* x3 20 
Mejadin* ols Dir Beni Israil “dal ot ist oe? 
’Amain* wee 


3. Jebel Haurin, hy due: 


This mountain appears from the northwest, as an isolated range, 
with the conical peak called Kelb ( AAS) and Kuleib ( wd S) Haw- 
ran, which is probably an extinct volcano, near its southern extremity. 
But from the neighbourhood of Busrah, it is discovered, that a lower 
continuation extends southward as far as the eye can see. On this 
lower range stands the castle of Silkhad, distinctly seen from 
Busrah. This mountain is perhaps the Alsadamus of Ptolemy. 

The list of names commences at the northeast extremity of the 
mountain, and the places mentioned are all on the hither side of it, 


el-Juneineh, Dr. xu pI | | ed-Dubbeh* 8 ot 
Shiika, Dr. Chr. Suzzaie | Leg | Déir el-Leben* uni re 


el-Hiyat* F ala ral Suleim, Dr. Chr. prtdaw 





el-Heit, Cath. St gst Mef’aleh, Dr. xheseo 
?Amra, Dr. | 1 ae ’Atil, Dr., 7 duxe 
Nimreh, Dr. Gr. 1 By ro Kiinawat, Dr, Chr. Kenath§ wld 
?Ain Misad, Cath. 
Shuhba, Dr. Gr. 2 5 to dlan wars 
Murduk, Dr. Chr. Bis Joye es-Suweideh, Dr. Gr. ° S05 ade 
1) Burckh. see . Prob. the Saccaea of Ptolemy, see Rel. pp. 110, 459. 
2) Burckh. fi}. 8) Burekh. 
4) Id. xs. 5) Id. 500: 
6) Id. xgg0 and x30. 7) Td. cpade and dure - 


8) Heb. ™2P, Kenath, Num. xxxii.42. The Kavada and Kavado of 
the Greeks, see Reland Pal. p. 681. 

9) See Schultens Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Sal. art. Sihovidas and Koeh- 
ler, Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 27, note 117, Add. et Corr. In both places written 


FrspuJl+ Also Abulf. Hist, Anteisl, ed. Fleischer, p. 128: 


7 ..£ 


* 
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- er-Raha KA es-Sehweh, Dr. Chr. * sy-gul 


Deir Senan* (yw fa Hebran, Dr. ol 
Resis vba el.’Afineh, Dr. Gr. ? xinasdf 
’Ary, Dr. Gr. : Se el-Kureiyeh, Dr. Chr. a2 il 





VII. Ard el-Bethenyeh, «itu! Ue)! Batanaea, 
~ Bashan. 


This is the region back of the mountain of Haurin. Of the 
name given to it, I have only a faint recollection; nor am I sure 
that it extends to the region in the neighbourhood of Silkhad. 
Tanntis, in his notes, calls it simply the region back of the mountain 
of Haurain. We obtained the names from the people of Suweideh, 
who were evidently well acquainted with the country. They called 
it, the country of Job, and spoken in high terms of its fertility. In 
the list, two places are taken as starting points, viz. el-Juneineh, 
and Silkhad. 


1. North and East of Juneineh, beginning at the North. 


er-Rudhaimeh* Xr y| Farah* sl 
Tell el-Ma’Az* Let chs | Sa’ad* AEE 


Khirbet Ghubeib) 4 kaa | Me Eeeney Bata: fs cal 
Sok? iya* ts se nea, Bashan ? Pe ae 


1) Burckh. syle : 2) Burckh. By>5 I ° 

3) Id. xiusf- Is this the m3 mentioned in the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch for grea 2 See Reland Palaest. p. 598. 

4) Burckh. , 

5) Edrisi confounds this place with Edhra’; par Jaubert I. ‘pp. 354, 
361 ; writing it xaakalt - Probably some error has crept into the 
manuscript. In one place he calls ita district, p.361.. Abulfeda speaks 
of el-Bethenyeh only as a district, but extends it so far west, as to make 
Edhra’at the capital of it, of course including el-Lejah in it; Tab. Syr. 
pp. 50,97. See also Note 97, Add. et Corr. and likewise p. 14, Note 67. 
At the same time he makes Busrah the capital of Hauran, p. 99.. Com- 
pare also Abulf. Histor. Anteislam. ed. Fleischer, p. 26. See above p. 155, 

Note 5.—Hdhra’ seems to identify the Bashan of Scripture with 





B] 


Deir esh-Sha’ir* 
el-Meshmisiyeh* 


Ta’ala* 


*Ardjil* 
Dima* 
Timy* 

Um Dhubeib* 
Turbeh* 
ed-Diyatheh* 
el-Kuseib* 
Um Rawak* 
el-’Ujeilat* 
Um-Shedikh* 
Erwieh* 
e]-Ghaidhah* 
et-Taiyibeh* 
el-Bej’ah* 
Tifhah* 


el-Mushennaf* 
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eh 2° | Teale Shes 

Xpawlentoell | ot ichalidiyche x dSLLY 
Shes 


2. South of Juneinch. 


chetye |Ghaidhat el- ciate 
ae | Mushennaf* | a 
3 _| Rameh* xely 


S| el-Malikiyeh* 


rAd ie \ 7 = 
y esh-Shereihy* styl 
x) o* a > 
, om Shebaka* Ks 
Loa ; 
“ Sa’na* Ries, 
Bisin* plugs 
GY P| er-Rusheidy* a 
_ : y aidoJf 
eal” SCowiy) 
: Saleh* aa | Or 
OC r Huweiyet Sileh*  xSLy Kyqs 
x 
=a Sha’af* Cia 
Xdaal | Tali * 
ie wlilin prdatb 
or ge Tell el-Lauz* parire 
= ell el-Lauz”- ‘ 5 
y) 
sal cnisbet Abu 


eae a: Bes 
xsl}  Zureik* (S29) get Rey 
Laicnglf | Habaka* aK, 








of Abulfeda; Edrei (Edhra’) having been one of the chief cities of the 
former region, and Edhra’at (Edhra’) bearing the same relation to the 
latter. And both are connected with el-Bethenyeh of this list of names, 
by the Batanaea of Ptolemy. For he places Saccaea (Lax VII. 3) in the 
eastern part of Batanaea, and likewise places Edera (prob. Edhra’) in it. 
Also his Gerra may be wes (VII. 2. B. a), and his Alsadamus may 


possibly have some relation to Lefo (VII. 2. B. a). 


1) Burckh. alts : 


3) Id. Kus: 


2) Burckh, Jrvse : 


aU 


P A > % 0) 
written in the list. The Arabian geographers write it M&S 
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Huweiyet Habaka* Kus iisgs0 Deir Mamik* dole pr? 
el«Harasiyeh* xAwuyd| Jefny* > 
Sehwet el-Khiidr* } .43} egw, el-Keineh* ain 


Kantarat aaa S . ¢ oe] el-Kufr* ‘ pa 
Lw Bhis 
mias* hi 


3. East of Sulkhad. 





woo 


Siilkhad* A ee Siimma el- Biradia® Joyal le 
?Aytn* wt > Abd Mar* ye ours 
>Orman* lee Dour el-Meiyas* lied! re 
el-Karis* 4 uy SI el-’Aiyin*™ wall 
el-Khiizr* a Defen* Keo 
Khiidra* © ade |el- Kuweiris* 7 Uy { 
Tehileh* ee el-Barideh* 8ojLut 
-- A * ; : B oe. : 
“Auwas* Us er-Rafikeh ais Nl 


Melah* 6 47/?Anz* +4 9 


Deiren-Nisrany* _: : Shebih* “4 “. 
Ak whe we A ec kiasea pe 
Metan Luo Ghariyet Shebi = Par %)| é 


el-Mejdel* Soest 


IX. Tract West of the Haj Road. 


Between the Haj-road and Jebel ’Ajlt, there intervenes a _ 
narrow tract, the name of which I do not know. It might not be 


w? 


1) Burckh. SoS 3 2) Burckh. 
3) Burckh. ‘egies The present pronunciation is distinctly as it is 


« See 
Abulf. Tab. Syr. pp. 55, 99, 105. Also Schult. Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Sal. 
4) Burckh. Urey all : 5) Id. sale 


6) Id. rok 7) Id. Uepgill- 
8) Id. Lis) - 9) Td. wie » 
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incorrect to consider the places mentioned under this head, as be- 
longing to the Nukrah south of Eshmiskin. In going through it 
from Der’a to Husn, we passed by er-Remtheh. 


en-Nu’eimeh* xpasit}|’Amriwa, Mus. Notas 
Saida* — _ {duo |et-Turrah* syst 
Kirata* Loss er-Remtheh* * xhey! 
Kuhail* hiss | et-Tabit* worl 
el-Mezarib,Mus. raylrat eth-Tha’yelliyeh* xadasilt 


Tell Shehab, Mus. Gls | Tilktiik* ghil 
Dhuneibet ’Am- Rees as } | es-Selmaniyeh, Mus. sasha tudt 


rawa, Mus. 


esh-Shejrah, Mus. sh i Tell e]-Esh’ara* Crna ds 


X. Arabs of Hauran. 


Among the Bedawin of Haurin there are four noble tribes, viz. 


es-Serdiyeh (20 yw ), el-Fuhaily ( Ju=&Jf), el-’Aisy ( AS Nf), 
and Beni Sikhr ( _: ee) ). They are together called « the People 


of the North” ( JlzcJt jet). The names of other tribes subject 
to the first two, are mentioned in the list. The last two have no 
subjects. 


1, The Arabs es-Serdiyeh are entitled « Sheikhs of the Arabs of 
Haurin” (oly yoy ye pi): Their subjects are as follows: 
es-Shurafat cols est | el-Ghinim rics | 
Beni ’Adam plas ct el.’Asafir piles 
es-Semarat col igant | el-Ghawanim palyadt 


2. The Arabs el-Fuhaily are called « Emirs of the Arabs of the Lejah” 
(slut Wye 8 yb} ). Their subjects ( Ly) are as follows : 


el-Hasan upd el-JawAbireh Sy pes 
el-Hediyeh x Bw) esh-Sher’a Le ytd | 


1) Burckh. xtoSf and Lio S{- 
Von. III. 7, 21 a 
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e]-Fawakhirah % ral pe {| el-Hajra 1a 





esh-Shendbileh aoLiiJ|| er-Ra’ran ole 
el-’Atdikah xisliss} | Medlej iu 
er-Ruweis Uezgy'l Dhohery Sye® 
es-Seman cyan el-Hamid > Ads 
Hiisy wey> | cdb-Dhiibab waslall 
el’Auran hy el-Batin web 
es-Sawabira Sylpall el-Murdshideh sul raf 
el-Lezik iis eed es-Siydleh xtluwd! 





XI. Jebel ’Ajlin, Wyse dus 


This province embraces so much of the mountainous country 
east of the Jordan, as lies between the Yarmik ( Irn JT ) and the 


Zirka (Let ). At the northern extremity it suddenly declines to 


the level of Jaulan (,,‘Y ni) which appears at a distance as a con-~ 
tinuation of the Nikrah of Hauran ; and presents, on the east side of’, 
the lake of Tiberias, the edge of a high plateau, intersected by deep 
ravines. No mountain crosses it, to connect Jebel ’Ajlin with Jebel 
esh-Sheikh. Jebel ’Ajlin presents the most charming rural scenery 
that I have seen in Syria. A continued forest of noble trees, chiefly 
the evergreen-oak (Sindiain whoriw ), covers a large part of it ; 


while the ground beneath is clothed with luxuriant grass, which we 
found a foot or more in height, and decked with a rich variety of 
wild flowers. As we went from el-Husn to ’Ajitin, our path lay 
along the very summit of the mountain, and we often overlooked a 
large part of Palestine on one side, and the whole of Hauran on 
the other. The capital of the whole province, when we were there, 
was et-Taiyibeh, in the district of el-Wastiyeh. Our route through 
it southwards, was from el-Husn to ’Ajltm and Dibbin, a village in 
sight of Jerash, to the southwest, near the banks of the Ziirka ; and 
northwards, from thence by Sfif to et-Taiyibeh, and to the bridge 


over the Jordan called Jisr el-Mejaimi’a ( roa at : ee )- 


The districts, which compose the province, are el-Kefarat, es- 


B.] 
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Seru, el-Jehamineh or el-Butein, el.Wastiyeh, Beni Obeid, el-Ktirah, 
Jebel ’Ajlin, el-Ma’rad,! and an uninhabited district on the Kast, of 
which we obtained no list. 


Sahm, Mus. Cath. 
Semar, Mus. 

Kefr Saum, Mus. 
er-Rifid, Mus. 
Kefr Leha, Mus. 
Yebla, Mus. Adila? 


2. Es-Seru, 3 i}. 


Um Keis,* Gadara 
_ Melka, Mus. — 
‘Sa’ara, Mus. 

Hatim, Mus. 
Ibder, Mus. 
Fau’ara, Mus. 
Hauwar, Mus. 
Daukara, Mus. 


Sema* 





1. El.Kefarat, whl axtl. 


— Hebras* uel am 
ro Harta* Lys 


pp aS |'Akraba, Mus. ‘Wyte 


sot Kuweilibeh* x G3 
Lg) pe Beli’eiya* Gs ue 
Moy ez-Zawieh* xayhs! 
The capital of this district was former] 
Sema. 
yas el el-Kiisafeh* peal 
Kuo | Hureimeh* aes 


ba Peg 
Ia *Azriyeh* 3 ye 


pile Khiraja, Mus. ENes 
yout Hakama* | rm 3 
" O53 Meru* | oy 
oo Seifin* Borin 
N30 el-Khureibeh* mass 


3. El-Jehdmineh, xiol gt {; or el-Butein, urrbalt - Its capital 


is Irbid. 


Kefr Yaba, Mus. Gr. Lys aS | Irbid, Mus. Arbela du)! 





1) Is this the place which Burckhardt writes chof, the ancient Abila ? 


I supposed it to be Abila, 


2) Burckh. am 


when the name was given to us at el-Husn. 


3) Burckh. sty! : 
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el-Barihah, Mus. x Lt ‘Sal* JL 
Zebda, Mus. L BS Beshrah* Byiing 
Jureita* 2 Liye \’A41, Mus. 5 Sele 
‘7 * | el-Maghaiyer . yen 
Hawarah* % hy fie 'teat'® ! ety! pase) 
Tiikbul, Mus, ® juss | Hanina* Liisa 
G 
Kefr Jaiz, Mus. ple aS | Ba’neiya* Liss 
Beit Aras, Mus. 4 umlyi as Jemha, Mus. 6 | a> 


4. El-Wastiyeh, xlweSf . Its capital is Haufa. 


Haufa, Mus. Gr. Le> 
oat. 
Con 
Ls 
Kefr Dahim,* Dium ? flo od 
ed-Deir, Mus. nw 


Ligey: 
rot 
Zahar the west, Mus. xsi { Pp 


Saidir* 


Stimma, Mus. Gr. 
Mendah, Mus. 
Miukhraba* 


Bersina* 


Ibstir* 


pine 


Kefr Asad, Mus. 


Ou} BS 
Kumeim, Mus. ncaa 
Kimm* had 
Kefr Rahta lis, Ps 
Jedajin (Jed Jin?), Mus. EAP O> 
Saum, Mus. 


Zahar the east, 
Mus. 
Kefr ’An* 


ps 
§ spill 5; 
ole i 


et-Taiyibeh a xuab) { 


5. Beni ’Obeid, uae ct Its capital is el-Husn. 


el-Husn, Mus. Gr. 
Eidtn, Mus. 
Ham, Mus. 


es-Strih* 


are 
* gael 

le 
1) Burckh. 300) < 2 


4) Burckh. uly ever 


5) Id. JlaSt- 





Natifeh, Mus.* 9 xabls 
Jahfiyeh, Mus. Gr. 10 pe 
el-Mezar, Mus. Gr. . 
glyell 
Siimtd, Mus. gah Sey 


) Id. oo 


3) Id. Just 
6) Id. Lege. 


7) The capital of the whole of Jebel ’Ajlin. 


8) Burckh. wo! ° 9 


11) Burckh. dhywo . 


) Id. xasls- 10) Id. xrage. 


B.] 


Serds* 

el. Kufeir* 
Ra’aiya* 
Meskaya* 
Haufa * 
Habaka* 
Rahiba* 
Rimrama* 
Mehrama* 
”Aseim* 
*Afna* 
Senhara* 
Samata* 

” Abbin* 
Kefreiya* 


Semii’a, Mus. Gr. 


‘Jennin, Mus. 
Deir Abu Sa’id 


Mus. 


Kefr Elma, Mus. UN 
Khanzireh, Mus. Gr. 


1) Burckh. Xoqcm 


6. El-Karah, By I 
Tibny, Mus. Gr. 


?Amby, Mus. Gr. 
Zemal, Mus. 
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jt uel aw Kefr Khull* Ace 7s 
pos Magne pans 
Lest ” Abideh* ®sdats 
Lao | Dauhala* Ye, 
‘Lag> Ya’min* Byes) 
* Ke | Belila* Yu 


LL, en-Na’imeh* 


Lbs 
Lopge Yerin* 


Ketam* 


“ a wie 
peas Shitna Libs 
* Lite | Zebda* ne 
1s | Hadija* re 


* Luck | ot Taiyireh* 


ur | Rakiseh* 


Lys ) 





Its capital is Tibny. 


"Sty om 


Sy woul ee) 


A 3 Kefr poh Mus. 
8 ...| Beit Idis, Mus. 
o= 


Sle, | Kefr "Awan, Mus. A é 
) Kefr Bil (Beil ?) Mus. Oe ron 


es Gr. Pella? & dur ss 
upd Judeiteh, Mus. Gr. xis rife 


daeers xl pe? Zaubeh, Mus. Gr. Ay) 
Beit Yafa* GL ee) 

-;2. | Deir Yisuf* ; > 

sit gt 2 


2) Burckh. sS> - 3) Burckh. xise - 


4) Id. xeoly « 5) Id. Rayi'- 6) Id. fOuc- 
7) Id. xis 8) Id. xe. 9) Id. ey 
10) Id. Quw + 11) Id. wel, : 12) Id. (wot 
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en-Nukei’a* 


Kefr Keifa* 


7. Jebel ’Ajlin. 
*Ajlin, Mus. Gr. ut 
?Ain Jenneh, Mus. Gr. xis ue 
*Anjara, Mus. Gr. { 
Kefrenjy, Mus. Gr. 
el-Khirbeh, Mus. Gr. 
Fara, Mus. Gr. 
Helaweh, Mus. 


- -oF 
Ausara, Mus. ‘ I< 4! 
Bi&vin, Mus. wel 


"Arjan, Mus, Gr. Arga Sat a. 


8. El-Ma’rad, | a} Pye | 
Dibbin, Gr. pA 30 


Tekitty, Mus. Gr. eS 
Reimin, Mus. Gr. 

eimin, Mus. Gr we) 
Saf, Mus. Gr. a oe 


Jezzazy, Mus. Gr. 


Sh 
1) Burckh. Byw9] . 
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ent Rukheim* 
la AS a8 el-Arba’in 


[B. 


p>) 


Sree 
Its capital is ’Ajltin. 
Rastin, Mus. Gr. orl 


Kil’at er-Rubiid* 7 (44 udeyit Kel 
Kefr ed-Durreh* sou a 
Mahneh,* Mahanaim ? 


= 


=- 


a2dey)t 


Lestib* 


ez-Ziighadiy eh* 


Um el-Jelad* Olt of 
el-Bedeih* xadust 
Abu ’Obeideh* 3 suas Pai 
Amateh,* Amathus xiiof 


Shirhabil* 


, hay bam yt 


© Its capital is Dibbin. 


Burmeh, Mus. Gr. 6 


me 

Rajib, Mus. Gr. “Payapa 
Argob a sa 
Nykhleh* xis 
Jemala* Miss 


Hemta* 


Tle oS 


2) Burckh. os y |. Abulfeda says: “Ajltm is a fortress, and its suburb 


Ritbitd (ya. 3) ) is called el-B&’atheh (xS,elJ] a 


tant from the town about a horse-race.” 


The fortress is dis- 
Tab. Syr. p. 92. A singular 


transposition of names seems to have occurred between the two places. 


. See also Tab. Syr. pp. 13, 47. 
3) Burckh. fous 3 


5) Id. ries 


7) Ide xckgco 


4) Burckh. weer 
6) Id. le ad 
BA. 
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Deir Sebenn* pew pe? Mikbeleh* xhiiw 
?Amamy* ls el-Manstirah* By yaad 
Deir el-Lih* xt pr? Jerash,* Gerasa A > 
el-Merj* -Neby Hid, Mus. i 

j cl bis eby Hid, Mus. oy ot 
Fimy* ee Nejdeh* sass 


XII. El-Belka, WU.’ 


The places named under this head, lie, I believe all of them, 
between the Ziirka and the Mdjib es {). The province 
itself we did not enter ; but obtained the names from the inhabi- 
tants of Dibbin, who were well acquainted with the country. They 
were all of them natives of es-Salt ( HI J{),? and had only a 
short time before removed from that place, in consequence of its 
having been destroyed by the Pasha’s troops. Until that event, 
Salt was the only inhabited place in the Belka; the two or three 
other places which are now inhabited, have been peopled from its 
ruins. Comp. Burckh. Travels, p. 349. 

Of the country of Kerak ( JO ), between the Méjib and the 
Ahsy, we obtained no list. 


1. North of es-Salt. 





Tix S) Khirbet Selif * ee se 
Sihan* obeys Jerod } Oyale> 
Allan* wake Jel’ad, Gr. | Gilead olels 
el-’Aldkiiny* erst Rumeimin, Gr. ees 
ed-Direh* syd] ez-Za’tery* Stes 
Meisera* Vaasa Lezidiyeh* sday 
el-Hufair* pus el-Biik’in* 

Um Jauzeh* 85> el er-Riimman* ybeyst 

1) Burckh, ys . 2) Burckh. Laust and elit . 


3) Burckh. blo. Abulfeda walf, Tab.Syr.p.92. Edh-Dhahiry 
SoLuwtt, Rosenm. Analect. Arab. P. III. p. 20. 


4 
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es-Selihah* xsi} | el-’Alik* Tetley 
Miirsa* Lose el-’Awalik* Satya 
el-Kemshy* I Surrfit* wg0 
Jebba* Lin |el-Mistiibeh* xbioslt 
2. East of es-Salt. 

Khirbet el-Basha*! Lg LJ} Ray Yajis* 6 Ow yeh 
Safit* wesle en-Naweikis* x yoizsilt 
el-Kabu* pt ’Amman,* Ammon we 
Abu Tiny* ss 3! Khirbet Birein* wey? ma 
el-’Anab* WLiss}| Tab Kera* Is whb 
el-Miseh* Xunred| | el-Kimnein,* Karnain es pill 
el-Fuhais yanskJf | Arjan* wes 
ed-Deir* pos Abrakeh* Syl 
Dabtike ? esto | el-Haddadeh* stad} 
er-Raha* er-Rusaifeh* 


by 
WLI 


et of 


el-Kemaliyeh* 
Um el-Khiirak* 


Um Jaujy* 3 Poe el 
el-Mirazy* * Spy 
Um ed-Dibi’a* elvall e 


el- Jebeiha* 


*Lendt 


nino Hf 
Um Semikeh* 


Khuldeh* SOAS 
er-Ribahiyat* whebst 
es-Sireh* % peal 
?Abdin* yg Oe 


Ahjera* 





1) Burekh. Laks pac 
3) 1d. sym: 


5) Id. XS: 
7) Id. youst alte 
8) Edrisi sls wis ) par Jaubert p. 361. omen Heb. 210 Tob; 
Judg. xi. 3. 
9) Perhaps Karnain of Macc. v.26. See Reland Palaest. p. 696. 


2) Burckh. ee : 
4) Id. x} 
6) Id. igoly- 


B.] 


el-Mukabilin* ernoltt 
Tihin* pss 
Kuseir es-Seb’ah* xswJ} pct 

Um Suweiwineh* Kiedy el 

Um el-Hiran* wld el 

Kuseir es-Sehl* diem! peas 
Kureiyet es-Sik* Gt R33 
' Kureiyet el- mage 
b  epleall 3 

YG3 yl 

tye 


7 Amiairy* 
Abu Nikla* 


Um Kuseir* 


Jiwa* 


3. South 
Sjjoldt 
taal! Sap 


el-Jadtir* 
Khirbet es-Su- 


leimeh* 
7 . x P A * . 7 * 
Khirbet es-Sik st a) ae 
 el-Bukei’a* Fvel| 


vr! 
*Aireh the less* *syaiuat Bed 
*Aireh the greater* re | Syae 
Yiirka* ree 
Zi 
Khirbet el-Bireh* Byatt Soe 
ed-Dair* pile | 
Mahis* yasle 


Batneh,* Betonim ? 


Eytib* 


1) Burckh. dul St . 
3) Burekh. yy dus : 


5) Burckh. { AS + 
Vou. III. ai 
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“ 
el-Yedarah* yOu] 
el-Beniyat* west 
Um el-Hamim* eLtt el 
el-Khiimin* wast 


er-Rujeib* 


est 
ic 
hewitt 
Um Kuseir (2d)* x3 is need el 
Ziza* a) 


Um el-’Amad* 


el-Kistil* 





Jelal* Syl 
el-Meshteh* Rint 


of es-Salt. 
el-Fahas* 


Khirbet Ktiradeh* 
Khirbet ed-Deir ] 


{pdt Xe 
in Wady es- 4 we : 
Seir* [rl SOlp2 


Khirbet ed-Debbeh* xodtt Roy 
Khirbet Sar* hw Raye 

oot 
ps as 


el-Kursy* 


, 
Arak el-Emir* 


Fukharah* syle 
| es-Suweifiyeh* Xpirgvad | 
Hanniitia* Lybgic 
Seka* ww 


2) Abulfeda f, 2) Sy Tab. Syr. p. 91, 
4) Perhaps Heb. px , Josh. xill. 26. 


6) Burckh. So : 


22 
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el-Muriissiis* Uaerat ed-Duleilat (2)* pass wIWAN 
TW dre , gels Ma’in,* Baal-Meon  * upsle 
el.’ Amiriyeh* x yale el-Kuneiyiseh* xwndKS 
- ~ A cg 

Birazin® onsly Um er-Riisas sbesst el 

~ A. A + & + 
Hesbin,* Heshbon Bless Kistir Beshir font : Yh a 
olAL® Bleale 2 Slash] on-Nistny* Syst 

IA pA n ¥ 4 

el-Mushiikkah* sean are Aroer poly 
Alen. Nemel* duit >»! Dhiban,* Dibon 5 wed 
Neba,* Nebo ? . lig | el-Habis* yaast 
Madeba,* Medeba Lsole| Berza* hyo 
Mastih* geulo Urneibeh* KAASy} 
el-Kufeirat (3)* x33 ay = }}; Hureidin* Cro 


4. West of ata beset) 


Kefr Hiida* loge Ps 


Novrz.—In the desert East of es-Salt, and South of Busrah, the 
following places were mentioned. 


1. Anak ( 55,1)" fourteen hours from Busrah. It is a fine 
fortress, by streams of water ( 3{¢), which run summer and 
winter. Its soil is excellent, and in it are planted many kinds of 
vegetables. 

2. Kaf (3), a fortress in the desert, to the Eastward of Azrak 
and distant from it fourteen hours. 

3. El-’Anakiyeh ( xakiol| ), East of Kaf, and distant from it 
fourteen hours. Here is found excellent salt. 

A Ethrah ( sl) East of el-’Anakiyeh, and distant from it 
fourteen hours. 


1) Burekh. pe Novi. 2) Id. At}. See Text, Vol. II. p. 278, 


3) Td. youn 4) Id. less: 5) Id. Lago - 
6) See Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 14. Note. 
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XI. Jebel esh-Shiirky, spill due. 
[North of Wady Birada. See Sec. III.] 


The eastern declivity of Anti-Lebanon, north of WAdy Biirada, 
continues of the same character as was described in speaking of 
that district. It is a barren, parched desert; after descending a little 
below its topmost ridges. Not only is it destitute of trees, but its 
gravelly, and in many places chalky surface, produces hardly any 
vegetation, except where streams of water flow, or fountains break 
forth, which furnish the means of irrigation. Some spurs of the 
mountain, bearing this same general character, extend into the 
desert in the direction of Palmyra, leaving Siidiid to the North; and 
are crossed by the caravan-road from Damascus to Hums. But the 
_ main ridge of the mountain lies to the West of that road, ‘and ends 
between Hasya and Shemsin, less than a day’s' journey south of 
Hums, where the eastern plain extends quite to the ’Asy, the ancient 
Orontes. ; 

' In our journey in 1834, instead of taking the direct road to Hums, 
we turned to the left, and ascended among the higher parts of the 
mountain. It is characterized by successive ridges running parallel 
with its course, and presenting towards the East perpendicular 
precipices. Ascending -the first of these, from the plain of the 
Ghitah, we passed through the district in which Tell and Menin are 
situated, leaving those villages to the left. The ascent of the 
second brought us into the district of Jubbet ’Asal. We found 
Saidandya with its nunnery, resembling a formidable fortress, situ- 
ated high up on the third. From hence, we proceeded on the 
eastern side of this ridge to Ma’ltila, which is situated in a sublime 
glen at itsfoot. Beyond Ma’lila, we crossed to the western side by 
a remarkable gap, and found Yebréid at its northern extremity. At 
Nebk we joined the ordinary road from Damascus to Hums; and 
from thence proceeded upon it to Deir ’Atiyeh. An excursion to 
Siidiid (9.0, Heb. 3% Zedad), took us a short day’s journey into 
the eastern desert ; and then joining the road again at Hasya, we 
proceeded upon it to Hums. 

Of this whole region, Tannis’ notes say: “The country from 
Tell and Menin to the environs of Hums, is not susceptible of culti- 
vation. Vegetation does not grow in it ; nor does rain enough fall 
for sowing. It is extremely cold; so that in the summer one must 
wear much clothing, though he be exposed to the sun.” The only 
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exception to this general barrenness, is found in small tracts irriga- 
ted by springs of water. In such places the villages are Bg ie 
and vegetation is most luxuriant.—Yebrad, Nebk, and Deir ’Atiyeh, 
are remarkable in Syria, for the cultivation of madder. 


1. North of Widy Birada. 


Halbon, Mus. wy el-Tell, Mus. dat 
Menin, Mus. upn Ma’raba, Mus, Lyx0 


2. Jubbet ’Asal, Jlue xio- The Nunnery of Saidaniya in 
this district, is regarded by the members of the Greek church in 
Syria, as one of the most sacred shrines of the Virgin Mary, and 
many make pilgrimages to it. 





Telfita, Mus. | ad ls | Haush Arab, Mus. wy i> 
Saidanaya, Mus. i Hafir, Mus. 4 
Gr. Cath. pie res 
Ma’arra, Cath. Syr ’Asal el-Werd, Mus. d/l dls 
Bedda, Mus. tas > Akauber, Mus. ne 
Renkis, Mus. Uy) et-Tawany, Mus. oily { 





Jubb ?Adin, Mus. pole Ge |el-Jebh (el-Jubbeh?) Mus. at 


3. District of Ma’lila. The three villages in this district, are 
remarkable for speaking still a corrupted Syriac. It is spoken 
equally by Muslims and Christians. I found among them many 
Syriac manuscripts ; but they were unable to read or understand 
them. So far as I have been able to learn, after extensive and 
careful inquiry, Syriac is now spoken in no other places in Syria. 
The Syrians, i. e. Jacobites, and papal Syrians, mentioned in the 
lists as inhabiting other places, speak only Arabic. 


Ma’lila, Gr. Cath. Mus. Niles Bukh’a, Mus. Gr. Lex 
’Ain et-Tineh, Mus. xiaxtt pac 
4. District of Yebrid. Yebrfd is a large town, and contains 


the ruins sfsome very solid ancient structures, and other remains of 
antiquity, See the preceding page. 


Ras el-’Ain, Mus. wpe uly | Datha® Labis 
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Yebrid, Mus. Cath. Gr. Ogyas Felita, Mus. Lhils 
Ma’arrat Bash) < . ., .» | Sihil, Mus. he. 
Kurdeh, Mus, ¢°59° Gl mana co 


el-Kiistiil, Mus. 1 Mii 


5. The Lower District, el-Ard et-'Tahta, <i}! Ve) SI. It lies 


between el-Ghitah and en-N ebk. The road to. Bagdad ( ofa ) 
passes through it. 


el-Kutaifeh, Mus. xirb st} | Jerid, Mus. Ogy> 
el-Mu’addamiyeh, Mus. x, .42,!{| el-’Atny, Mus. (sibs) j 
er-Ruhaibeh, Mus. Raney 


6. On the road to Hums, from Nebk prationacds: At Nebk 


and Hasya are large Khans, erected for the accommodation of the 
Haj. 


en-Nebk, Mus. Syr. Cath. Seas | Hasya, Mus. Cath. Cones 
Deir ’Atiyeh, Mus. Gr. xihe re? Ses aap 4 is ye re 
Kara, Mus. Gr. Cath. e ye aren Mus. penne 
Bureij, Mus. oad Shinshar, Mus. pid 





XIV. Between Deir ’Atiyeh and ed-Deir on the 
Kuphrates. 


The names of these places, as well as those in Sec. XV, were 
obtained at Sudiid, chiefly from several inhabitants of ed-Deir, who 
arrived at Siidiid while I was there. Siidiid contains the largest 
number of Syrians, of any place in Syria. They are all Jacobites. 


1. From Deir ’Atiyeh to Tudmur. 
el-Humeireh* 8 sho | jel-Hafar* =~ psi 


1) Mentioned by Abulfeda as giving name to a district; Tab. Syr. 
p. 27. , 
2) Abulfeda sls - See Tab. Syr. p. 17, and Reiske’s Note to the 
same. 
3) Eastward of Nebk. The seat of the Syrian bishop of those parts ; 
who, however, resides much at Nebk. 
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Siidid, Syr. Zedad od6 | el-Kuryetein, Mus. ene | 
4 Syr. a 
Mebin, Mus. st | Tudmur, Mus. a ? 33 

Hauwairin, Mus. OR) tc ber abt Palmyra es 


2. Between ed-Deir and Tudmur. 


el-Hiyar* pss es-Sukhneh, Mus. 1 psn SY 
et-Taiyibeh* ~ xrrta){ | Erek* J), 








XV. Ez-Zor, pay 
The valley of the Euphrates ( %{ aJ{),? in the vicinity of 


ed-Deir, is called ez-Zor. The places mentioned, are all on the 
right side of the river. 





Meskena* Lixo | ed-Deir, Mus: po 
14h ema rn USI er-Rahabeh, Mus. pres || 
Degen : Rehoboth : 7 
Riisifa* 3 Lilo, el-’Asharah, Mus. 8 Lined 

~ ed-Deir*® coll es-Salihiyeh* xadlall 
Strieh* &3y yw | Bikhabir, Mus. ppey 
es-Stir pel Mahkan, Mus. wis 
Tabtis* Ung el-Mikharimeh, Mus. ao lf 
?Ayash* urls 


XVI. Hums, pus. Emessa. 
Hums is situated in a vast plain, of almost unequalled fertility, 
at the distance of less than a mile from the right bank of the river 
el-’Asy ( colstl i the ancient Orontes; from whcih its water is 





1) See Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Sal. 
2) Abulfeda ater Often prenounced stat. Heb. M78. 


3) Abulfeda xilo. f and wlio Bley, Tab. Syr. pp. 26, 61, 119. 

4) See Schult. Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Sal. art. Rehaba. Heb. nian 
Rehoboth, Gen. xxxvi. 37. 

5) See Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 149, 


B.] 


brought on animals and by men. 
seen from the city. 


1. East of Hums, and North of the road from Deir 
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Neither the river nor the lake is 


*Atiyeh to 


Palmyra ; beginning at the South. 


er-Rudaifat* 


esh-Shuw’airat* ae wAsatins | 


"Vga 


xawrii,lt 


el-Hamra* 


el-Mikdisiyeh* 


Um el-Kawafy* rapes el 
Jubb Jendal* due a> 
Ja’raba* ie 


ae 
Khirbet Khuneifis* uri oy 
Derdaghan* we O99 
Ain MAy* ele ups 
Khirbet el-A’war* yl ae 
Tell Hanjef* 


Khirbet el-Jah- 

shiyat* bland op pal 
el-Harbeth* 
Burak* 


el-Judeideh* sduadd| 
Um el-’Adim* elas e! 
SeZkeisyh s dary) | 
ed-Dawamis* uml ot 
Reyan* why 
Sekrah* % Row 
el-’Ank* Bisht 
Erkama* 


i el-Menzil* 


el-Muadba’ah* 


lind sf { | el-Fuirkalis* 


* Mukhirrab* me ya | 
?Afir® pls 
Derra* Io 
el-Buweir* roe j 
Rejl* hey 


esb-Sheikh Hamid* ogy ZaahJ| 
dual! pl 


brane 


Um el-’Amad* 
el-Meshrafeh, Mus. 


Abu Hemimeh* xno po) 
?Az ed-Din* eno bm 
Deir Fir* ) 3 re 
ez-Za’feraneh* aslacstt 
es-Suweideh* Sohs gud 
Tell Bisah, Mus. xaas AS 
Mukilla* ere 
Bediris* ue shade 
Deir Ba’laba, Mus. Liss re 
Zeider, Mus. yo) 
esh-Sheikh Ahmed* jy, > el 
Fiirtaka* Liss 
Feirizy, Syr. Soayae 
y} 
Meskinet Hums, es 
(a4 > Mad 


Syr. 
esh-Sheikh Khalid dle 
Mus. 


seta 
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2. West of Hums, between the *Asy and the road; beginning at the 


North. 
er-Restun, Mus. i Creed Kuseib, Syr. eas 
el-Ghiijar, Mus. rd Kemim,* ps 
Um Shiirshth, Mus. cy el él.Buweidah, Mus. Kadrrgat 
el-Ghintu, Mus. gil! ed-Dumeineh* xiao dst 
Deir Ma’la, Mus. er, pe esh-Shaumerlyeh* Kx pied 
ed-Duweir, Gr. pe Kefr Ady, Mus. sas lana 
Bab Omar, Mus. rt wk Kefr Misa, Mus. wy p= 
Kefr ’Aya, Mus. lle nes Arjtin, Mus. ws>,! 
aiyeeety sai el-Kuseir, Mus. Cath. aves 
_ Abil, Mus. dst ez-Zerri’a Mus. elylt 
el-Mubarikiyeh, Mus. mS Ll Jisy, Mus. ; 2 > 
Fitineh, Gr. xinks Ribleh, Cath. Riblah , 3 Kho) 





XVII. Hamah, su>. Hamath. 


Proceeding northwards from Hums, we followed the public road 
to Hamah. Passing for some distance over the fertile and beautiful 
plain of Hums, we crossed the *Asy, if my memory serves me, at 
Restun. Beyond, the ground is higher and less fertile, and in the 
bend of the river on the right, is an isolated mountain; with the 
region of Selemya, in that direction, on the eastern side. 

The large city of Hamah lies in the narrow valley of the ’Asy : 
and is so nearly concealed by the high banks, that one sees little of 
it until he is actually up to its-gates. This was the limit of our 
journey northward. 

Turning from hence southward, we crossed first the plain of 
Hamah, which exceeds even that of Hums in the fertility of its soil. 





1) Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 22, and Note 96, Add. et Corr. 
2) Abulf. Kwa ; Tab. Syr. p. 27, 150. 
2) Heb. ha24 Riblah, 2 Kings xxiii. 33, etc. 
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We then proceeded through the lower tract, called el-Hileh ( at dt )s 
not less remarkable for its fertility. But these plains, though so 
fertile by nature, are like most of the plains of Syria, less cultivated, 
and are inhabited by a much more degraded and poorer class of 
people, than the mountains ; owing chiefly to the fact, that the soil 


of the plains belongs to the government, while that of the mountains 


is generally owned in fee simple by those who cultivate it.} 
the plain of Hamah a peculiar obstacle hinders successful tillage. 


Yet in 
It 


is infested by mice, which often destroy a whole crop at once. 
From the Hileh we ascended and crossed the southern extremity 


of Jebel en-Nusairiyeh (x3 Ane 


al} dus: ),? to the convent of Mar 


Jirjis el-Humeira, near the old Castle called el-Husn ( Gost )s 


1. The District of Selemya. 


This lies East of the Asy, and 


was described to us as exceeding even the neighbourhood of Hums 


and Hamah, in the fertility of its soil. 


serted ; 
principal places. 


Kil’at ShawAmis* tei Kals 
*Ain Kiissdrin* let ums 
Ain Jibrin* wey G are 
Tell ed: Dura* hot ds 

oud 

urs 
Gy 


sey kas 


el-Jenin 

Kastin* 

Ma/arr Shahir* 
esh-Sheikh ’Aly* 
er: Ribba* 
Kubbet el-Kurjy* 


Zighrin* , 

5s ws) 
Teitelin* ns bus 
Selemya* a Ws 


It was then entirely de- 


though a few inhabitants have since settled in some of its 


esh-Sheikh Fiiraj* 


mone 
Ce 





Jissin* . Ado 
Tell ’Ady* isd) dS 
aed ele se 
Burry* SP 
Merj Miatr* pee sen ‘s 
Shikarah* 

el-Mukhititram* e ce 
es-Senkary* 


a 
glint 
pow ST ralo 


e]- Mubattan* 
Taiyib el-Ism* 
el-Hashimiyeh* 





1) See also Text, Vol. Il. p. 387. 


2) Called in the vulgar dialect el-Ansairiyeh, sama dl: 


3) Abulfeda xaghin ; Tab. Syr. 
Vor. III. 


pp. 54, 105. 
23 
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Kefr Ra’a* el) as { et-Tammeh* xls} 
el.’ Abbiideh* sdLias|| el-Beleil* Avees) 
Tell Bezzim* eh (3) esh-Shuteib* wala 
Abu el-Kadtir* po got | er-Ruhaiyeh" xl 
Hamra* tem 


2. North of Selemya, and East of the Asy. 


es-Sukeilibiyeh* xrskadud||Kefr Yehid, Mus.  o9g3 pe 

el.’Asharineh, Mus. 53, eagl{ | et-Termeiseh* Bvasd el] 

cl-Khiizi’ileh, Mus, xlefy Sf el-’Arid, Mus. dl 
4 . 

esh-Shiirrar* 1 hy zt} | er-Zelakiyat, Mus. oles 

Silaba, Mus. Le | el-Liitamineh, Mus. 2 xin 





Hiyalin, Mus. wale Kefr Zeity, Mus. is) po 


el-Jiirniyeh* xas yA es-Saiyid, Mus. oluali 
Kerniz, Mus. sb Mirik, Mus, Dy 
el.Mughaiyir, Mus. peel Strin, Mus. why? 
el-Jelameh* . wld} Ma’ardis, Mus. wo 

Kefr Nebady, Mus. Cops >. et-Taiyibeh xaatesf 
Kirata, Mus. Lohans Missin* upeen 
Kantarah, Mus. 5 Byhais el-Hajjaimeh, Mus. xo 
es-Saheriyeh, Mus. yg ed-Dahiriyeh, Mus. aoa 
Tell Melah* ao 4S el-Jeijiyeh Mus. 4 acral 

3. West of the Asy, belonging to Hamah. 

Timin, Gr. | Ung Jirjiseh, Mus. Kani ym 
Elby* ull) Ghar, Mus. es 


el-Biizeliyeh, Mus. xatls lt Mureij Elder, Mus. ) ast ey 





1) Burekh. gly: | 2) Burckh. x baat}. 
3 Id. xelb SU. 4) Id. xamldf. 
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Wesideh* Soling Zebidy* 
Teshemkiiliyeh, Mus. x Ak,i5| Serihin, Mus. 
Tell Kirtul, Mus. doys hs | Ma’rein, Mus. 
Burak*. Ny Besirin, Mus. 
SdzpuJl Abbu, Gr. 
uns Sasekin, Gr. 


Jiirnia* Lsy> 


es-Suweideh, Mus. 


Tikhsis* 


179 
sob; 
ost 
est 


ae 


4. Along the Hileh.! The Hileh is a low tract of land lying 


at the eastern foot of Jebel en-Nusairiyeh. 
mentioned, are on the side of the mountain. 


Kefr Ban, Gr. 
el-Khalidiyeh, Mus. 
Birieh, Mus. Gr. 


xd Mus. 


aot Be et 
Deir el-Ferdis, P 7 | Burj Tullif, Mus. 
Mus. Udy ae Biselhtleh, Turk. 


Harb Nefseh, Mus. x83 wy 
Tisin, Mus. 

Kefr Nan, Mus. 
ed-Dasiniyeh, Mus. 


Jedrin, Mus. 


gb nom Tikdin, Mus. 


es-Sem/alil, Mus. 


Ghir, Mus. BSc er-Ribi’a, Mus. 
Telil, Mus. KAS | Tizin, Mus. 
esh-Shirkiliyeh, Mus. BALE piss esh-Shihah, Mus. 
el-Burj, Mus. ctl Ma’ardeftin, Mus. 
Tell Dht, Mus. 3° S| Kazi, Mus. 


Kefr Leha, Mus. 
Tell Dhahab, Mus. 
*Akrab, Mus. 


Lg) nas Erzen, Mus. 
wd AS] Khiitab, Mus. 
Wyiis Helfaya, Mus., 


1) See Part First, Sec. XVII. Note 1. p. 135. 


2 a as | el-Bekemsheliyeh, 


Tullif, Turkmins 


uri | Kefr Kadah, Mus. 


xadtoutf el-Jafi’ah, Mus. 


Avec vers) el-Mau’a, Mus. 


Many of the places here 


Lalb 


2)Burckh. yg 
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’ Lg A A 3 eo] ¢ 
Muhardy, Gr. is oy? Sighita, Nus. slaw 
Ma’arzif, Mus. Shyam Deir Huweitah, Nus. shag re 


Tell Sikkin 1 pw 5 | Bisin, Nus. red? 
Kefr Eltin, Mus. oat ee el-Ka”ideh, Gr. Mus. solaaf 


efrMtgjeel, Mus. Na. Beyadiyeh, Mus, 4 x roll 
of seh umm a Kurtuman, Nus. 5 ybys 
Sileh, Mus, xu : ~ , 

| Kudawih, Nus. eae 
Dimau, Mus. per 


Abu ’Amra, Nus. ! { 
Kiil’at Seijar, Mus. ? ss els see Ba’rin, ee 
Jubb Rimleh, Gr, xh, ve ad Wey? Koh 


>Okeiribeh, Gr. Pe) pais Nisaf, Nus. Cilians 
Ma/arrin, Nusairiyeh, Gr. ny Kefr Kemra, Nus. tS 7s 
esh-Sheikh Yisuf ) awe, a j)| Kurmus, Nus. : - 
Rib’ah, Nus. : Sheniyeh Nus, 8 xh 
Deir es-Suleib, 2 eee 
Nus. Gr. ¢ ral re crea Nus. AS Ks 
Um et-Tiytir, Nus. » ato} e! Khinazir, Nus, r phe 
*Anaka* lay Bershin, Nus. Be Sys 
5 Mereimin, Nus. 
Um el.’ Amad* Ree \ vee n us Leer? 
P et-Taiyibeh, Nus. XA adoly 


NAT a 
Tair Bilis ule sb] ranil, Nus. Gr. dol 
Huweir, Nus. las el-Kiindkiyeh, Nus, xsl! 


Bellin, Nus. Soon el-Jidriyeh, Mus. xy dt 
Kubbet Kurdy* Soy %3 ,el-Kabu, Nus. 4 ast 


1) Arelic of the forrmer name of the mountain in this part, which 
Abulfeda calls Jebel es-Sikkin (paKand his); Tab. Syr. p. 19. 

2) Burekh. Luu - Abulfeda .: 15 Tab. Syr. p. 110. 

3) Burekh. x3leud - 4) Id. upardlag - 5) Id, ys 3,5- 

6) Id. Ww) L. Abuilf. ye: Tab. Syr. pp. 55, 107. Perhaps an 


error in Aes 


7) Said by Benj. of Tudela to be the residence of the Sheikh of the 
Hashisiyin; p. 32, ed. L’Empereur. 


8) Burckh. upess 4 
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XVITT. El-Husn, wrod! é 


The region which forms this province, is the southern end of 
Jebel en-Nusairiyeh, where the imposing fortress, now called simply 
el-Husn,! is situated. Between this mountain and the northern end 
of Lebanon, there intervenes a plain, extending to the sea, called 
el-Bukei’a( ead }),in which are a number of Turkman settlements. 
The celebrated convent of Mar Jirjis el-Humeira, at which we spent 
a day or two, is a short distance to the West of the castle. 


1. East of el-Husn. 


el-Husn, Mus. .) od} el-Mirrany, Nus. Gr. oe 
Ande G Kia Mar. lyett 
—" 2 ~~ | Wetan, Mar. Bley 


Tellet Hana, Gr, Lie als Mahfarah, Nus. Bypi? 


Oshesh-Shihah,Gr.xs od} jae Ribih, Gr 
Aliy ° == 

2 Cy? 
el-Hawash, Gr. GSH or travakil Nus, dye 
el-Muzeibileh, Gr. shisyell ’Arkdya, Nus 


Belat, Gr. bX Jirnaya, Nus. Laboy> 
Muka’barah, Gr. Sarin Safar, Nus pho 
? , 4 
Musauma’, Gr. Cx | Beteiyisy, Nus. eas) 
Kiulleitiliyeh, Gr. — xdbls el-Kuneiyiseh Paneye a) 
Jeblaya, Nus. Lue Tarin, Nus. on 
Jau, Nus. = Merj el-Kita, Turk. Usz}f eo 
Kila’, Nus: a Teniny, Nus, ergs 
J 


Behauwar, Gr. 


2. South of el-Husn. 


Besds, Nus. ulus Kezz el-Khass, Nus. pelt} x 
en-Nwvisiyeh, Nus. xameLf | el-Ghuzeileh, Nus. where! 
Hadideh, Nus. 5 sdgr> | Um el-’Adaim, Nus. | ers el 





1) Formerly called oh sy Ere>, Castle of the Kurds. See 
Abulf. Tab. Syr. p. 102. Burckh. p. 158, 159. 
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Rim el-’Anaz, Nus. spell es) Um ed-Dawily, Nus. Stout el 
Belikseh, Nus. Xumils |’Ain et- Tineh, Nus. xincf une 


es-Suweirah, Nus. syapat 


3. West of el-Husn. 








Burj el-Maksar, a Shelih, Nus. ot 
Nus. } Oo > Amar el-Husn, Chr. ai lye 

el-Wiirdiyat, Nus. who , ot J 
el-Hisrajiyeh, Turk. KAS 9 elt 

Na’rah, Nus. 8 5 a 

: Besaida, Turk. ‘adage 
?Ain et-Tineh, Nus. xis] ups ae 
: se “| el-Hakeih, Turk. me 

Tell el-Haush, Nus. Uist 3 * 
er-Zarah, Turk. % It 

Kefr Rish, Nus. us) ) 

4, North of el-Husn. ; 
er Azar, st yh Le Lids | el-Keiyimeh, Gr. xeattf 
Ras Muhmid, Gr. Quy? uty Dawaralin, Gr. woe 4,0 
Mar Nita, Gr. lod yl Miklis, Gr. Nus. 4 
Hebb Nimrah, Gr. By 43 > Hastir, Nus. » va ioe 


Ain er-Rahib, Gr. Sots put Jenn Kemra, Chr. Nus. aS ye 


: : Beidar er-Rifi’a, 
Jawar el-’Afs, Gr. Kats} hye Nae i es | Owe 
? Ain el-Barideh, Gr.solst pac Hadeih, Nus. ash os 


el-Khureibeh, Gr. xeyS 
XIX. ’Akkar, jiXe - 


Thedistrict of ’Akkar adjoins that of el-Husn on the South. It 
occupies the northern end of Lebanon; but extends to the sea on 
the West, wbere it embraces an extensive and fertile plain, lying 





1) Burckh. crtyay0 : 
Ae yd 9 
2) Burekh. yz] ; Abulf. Ks, Tab. Syr. p. 164. 
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around the bay which is called Jin ’Akkar ( y&e ws): Further 
inland, on the northern declivity of Lebanon, is a tract called esh- 


Sha’rah ( spec} )3 which is a forest, generally infested by robbers. 


Sheikh Muhammed, which is taken for the central point, is a 
village at which we stopped on our way from el-Husn to Tripolis. 
Here too the names of the places in the district were obtained. 


1. West of esh-Sheikh Muhammed. 


esh-Sheikh Mu- so wale Ft Deir Delim, Gr. Mus. eyo 3 
ee ~  |Bibnin, Mus. Gr. 
Halba, Mus. Gr- 1 bots NO craic 


es-Semmawineh* xis poewe) 


=. 


Muhammera, Mus. Gr. tac? 
esh-Sheikh Taba, Gr. (sLb ‘ome 





Ka’berin* 3 
Tell Seb’al* pe ee ez-Zawarib, Gr. wy! al 
Kefr Melky* be 7 el-Kantarah, Mar. sid] 
Mar Liya* Lu Le Mukiirzela, Mar. Yy yo 
Ziik el-Basha, Mus. Lal} cs - el-Humeireh, Mar. Gr. Syed | 
© spe: emda pe 
lei’at, Arabs wlerbas Kod Mejdela, Mus. Gr. Yow 
el.Judeideh, Gr. sees el-Judeideh, Mus. SoadLf 
Menyarah, Gr. mver Buarkail, Mus. daleys 
Kerm ’Asfir, Gr. ) phase * es-Sefineh, Kinda 
el-Mezra’ah, Gr. Mus. Key {| Tell "Abbas* yrus dS 
el-Hakirah, Gr. % { el-Haisa, Nus. Laud! 
"Arka, Gr. "oxy 3 lye Tell Kerry, Nus. es 
Mar Tama, Mus. Gr. Logs gle Tell Biby* i cs 





1) Mentioned in Abulf. Annal. See Reiske Animady. ad Abulf. Tab. 


Syr. p. 204. 
2) Mentioned in the same connection. 


3) The same. Also written ad ce, Tab. Syr. p. 113. See also 


Edrisi par Jaubert, pp. 357, 358. Probably the place from which the 
Heb. gentile name, “pp Arkite, comes ; Gen. x. 17. 
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el-Mas’iidiyeh, Nus. x30 
el-Kuneiyiseh, Arabs, 
Nus. Chr. 


es-Semakiyat Ar. Nus.lLsldl Shas, Nus. 
SOS es-Saudah, Nus. 


ed-Dukeikeh, Nus. 


er-Rendesiyeh, Nus. Kaw dsyJf 
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| |el-Busiseh, Nus. AsO 
! Pres d) Khirbet fobs Sys 


[B. 
xanwaal 


Nus. Ar. 
ls 


SOgwJf 





2. North of esh-Sheikh Muhammed. 


el-Kuweikhat, Nus. why yee) 
Sa’din, Gr. Nus. Edw 


Tell el-Humeira, ) 

Nus. Gr. if I Ide 
Tell el-Biry, Nus. srt ds 
Lied 


el-Hasana, Nus. 





el-Musheirifeh, Gr. 


Ernebeh, Nus. Chr. %A5»f 
Jtirat Birsha, N Gey} fe gene 
Gr. J y? er 
el-Khiirntibiyeh, } zoe 
Nus. Gr. Xo g° 3 


Janin, Gr. Nus. upsle 





3. East of esh-Sheikh Muhammed. 


Kerim ’Arab, Mus. } . 
Nus. Chr. if ioe 


Khureibet el- bt soc 
Jundy, Mus. ss aI a 


Kaisha, Ism@iliyeh 
Meshha, Mus. Gr. Luin 
Haizaik, Mus. Gr. Gayt> 
el-Mezra’ah, Mus. Mar. xe yell 
es-Suweisy, Mus. igmqua 


el-Kuneiyiseh, Chr. 
Kefr Hara, Gr. 


> As 


Beldy, Gr. eats 
Humeis, Chr. Nus. ye A = 


Kity, Ism. 
er-Rihaniyeh, Nus. 
el-Ghuzeileh, Nus. 


Ks ez-Zuweitiny, Gr. 


La iS Misrin, Gr. 


cma! | Jubb el-Musiilla, 


5 | el-’Armeh, Nus. 


stray! 

wert 

Wady el-Hawar, Gr. I sol, 
Serdar, Nus. 

Bing 

Tuleil, Mar. Gr. chudls 


Shiirbila, Gr. ovo 
ye 


Nas. } Soars} — 


Amar el-Baikat, ) 
Mus. Gr. Pelt ie 


en-Naura, Nus. aan Fit 
nora) | 
Kinduall 


aby 


Heitela, Nus. Gr. 
Mezahimy, Mar. Gr. 


es-Sefineh, Nus. 
Burbarah, Nus. 


B] 


et-Tila’y, Nus. igo Abt 
’Ain Tinty, os ae 
Ism. S oe 

Ain ez-Zeit, Nus. way uae 
FesAkin, Nus. , 
ed-Dughleh, Nus. 
Denky, Nus. 
Delin, Nus. Ism. 
Osh esh-Shiiha, 


Nus. Gr. 
Beit Ja’lik, Gr. 


edt 
(poo 
uo 

} Gepail ube 
ae 
eal 
*Aidemin, Gr. Turk. Qype 
Riimmah, Gr. Nus. cl’ 
esh-Sheikh Lar, Nus. » get 


el-Baridy, Nus. 
en-Nahriyeh, Gr. 


?Andakid, Mar. Os dic 
el-Kubeiyat, Mar. what 


el-Biry, Mus. Sr j 
Deir Jenin, Mar. Uh> pr? 


el-Hedd, Mar. 

~ Menjaz, Mar. 
en-Nufeiseh, Mar. 
*Adbel, Gr. 
Jibralil, Gr. 
ed-Dohr, Gr. 


Jugst 
dode 


Salam 
eel 
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el-Malikiyeh, Gr. xassl tt 
Beit Melat, Mar. wyYoo wns 
Binu, Gr. its 
Kiibila, Gr. 


yur 
Burj el-Kurei’ah, aN 
Bzebina, Mus. Gr. Mar. Lissys 
?Ain Ya’kOb, Mus. if 
Gr. TP Ne 
’Ayat, Mus. whe 
ed-Dirah, Mus. Byatt 
Ke 


*Akkar, Mus. 

Khirbet er-Rum- AGN 
man, Nus. belt oar 

Kabir el-Bid, Nus. east rs 

el-’Aweinat, Gr. Mar. wliggatt 


Kefr Nin, Mar. vw? fanm 


Saidanaya, Nus. Lslsduso 
el-Judeideh, Turk. — sdadd4 


el-Mighraka, Mar. Gr. Lt yaett 
es-Sindiyaneh, Nus. x3ly dud! 
Ain rare. Nus. Vlad us 
el-Mejdel, Mus. Gr. Sdartf 
daca . 
oe 
trans ST 


Memna’, Mar. 
Tasha’, Mus. Gr. 


Sindiyanet el-Kawei- 
~ sira, Turk. Mus. 


Fein, 


4. South of esh-Sheikh Muhammed. 


Eilat, Mar. 

Rahbeh, Gr. KAS 

Tekrit, Mus. Gr. 
Vou. III. 


Af | el-Huweish, Mus. 


ms 3| Deir Ebya, Chr. 
real, yay 


Uiagtl 
food Say 
Lot re 


Khureibet el-Jurd, 
Mus. 
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Deir ’Auza 
Mushmish, Mus. 
Fendik, Mus. 


el-Kurneh, Mus. 
Mezra’at el-Jurd, 
Mus. 
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hye pe? Kureiyat el-Jurd, t 3 et ols 

Ueto | roteitahy Mua. : 

Sd Harr, Mus: 

Syd Merjahin* 
opel Beysh 


[B. 


Mus. 
> 
ut; 


XX. Ed-Diinniyeh, xual. 


On Lebanon, south of ’Akkar, and between it and the region 
subject to the government of the Emir Beshir, there intervenes a 


district called the country of ed-Dinntyeh. 


It has long been 


ruled by a family of Muhammedan Sheikhs, called the house of 
Ra’ad (Qe tf 14»). ‘In former times they were often in rebellion 
against the Turkish government. This district we did not enter, 
and only obtained a very few mames of the places which it 
contains. 


Bar Dona, Mus. 


Bar Sita, Mus. 
Husn es-Su- 

firy, Mus. 
Sir, Mus. Gr. Mar. 


Kefr Habau, —_ 


Gr. Mar. J b ere? re 
Merh es-Sureij, 


Mus. } eal cr 


Bikha’tin, Mus. Gr. Mar. wes 
Kharntb el-Ah- 


Ly i 
7 , 


Wp sag 


mar, Gr + pom TI 955 es: or ere bill 

PARAS 3 the hy Taran, Mus. tLe 
Hak] el.’Azimeh, ) : VY? 

“Gy, prayel is Hawara, Mus. Mar. Nom 


*Asiim, Mus. Gr. . Bahweita, Mar. 


Btirmaz, Mus. 


pe 


Buka’a Siifrin, Mus. .,2yie ely 


be 
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PART THIRD. 


Names of Places, chiefly in Mount on or Jebel Libndn, 


“The following Lists comprise Mount Lebanon, so far as it falls 
within the jufisdiction of the Emir Beshir, viz. from Saida and 
the district Belad esh-Shukif on the South, to ed-Dinniyeh on the 
North. The Lists begin from the South and proceed towards the 
North. 

The Arabic Names of these Lists were chiefly collected by the 
Rey. Mr. Bird; and the orthography is that of well informed natives: 
The Roman orthography has been added by Mr. Smith. No attempt 
has been made to mark the character of the population.—Eprror. : 


t. Aklim et-Tuffah, ox 3} 1 Adjacent to Saida. 
Aklim et-Tuffa ct el jace 


Arid Nasir ree Ozye Wady el-Leimén Bhereek ol, 
el-Biiramiyeh ab cad Buk’in wpe 
el-Hababiyeh xsdt Rimat why 
el-Helaliyeh xald Pal Khirbet Bisrah Byun so) sa 
er Mezra’at et- i 

es-Salihiyeh 

y xd lal Tahtin j ws> Ua i 
Kerkha es-Sufla aust ays Kutaleh aslis 
Kerkha el-’Alya Utelf ays Siilima Lite 
esh-Shawalik Sata) Khirbet el-Melikeh aC 5 Roy 
Retr Jerra > fond Benwiteh ashes 
Liba’ah xa) | el-Ustibl Jui! 
Kefr Fala Soh ist | 

Altis ul lad Beistix DS ir 
Siifareih x3)Liso | ’Abrah | 
Mabris, the) wont 

inner f ASLO “ Kefr "Aya lie As 


Mabriis, ak 
outer 


+ aad ree *Azurah 89 





1) Gr. Kitua, climate, here signifying district. 
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/ . s.t2 - x : : t 
If. Aklim el-_Kharntb, oI pastel _ North of et ae nex 


the coast. 


el-Birghtitiyeh BUSyb ya) {| B’asir pols 


el-Khissiniyeh xsd ez-Za’riiriyeh %) sey 
Mejdeltineh Kyl use| ed-Dubbiyeh soot 
el-Mughaiyiriyeh Bayaie)} el-Jahiliyeh q sitsld} 
Jtin o> el-Jiyeh (7) wad} 
Mezbiid o iy Miksabeh onc 
Shahim pas el-Bim pol 
7Anit wile ed-Damor poll 
Hiisriith yas el-Mu’allakah xile,St 
Kefr Maya Lille 7s en-Na’imeh x, elt 


Delhtim ot| Deir el-Mukhallis sal zu Sf 30 
. pre Khanen-Ne- | co 


ea cw by Yiinas fos etl y> 
Bsdha LL. | Bkeshtin 
Birja 





ey 


Il. Aklim Jezzin, Wye pact. East of et-Tuffah. 





‘Air ygle |esh-Shamikhah colalt 
Anat wslsf |’Arimsha Lanse 
el-Ki’a poe || Kefr Hiineh 39m os 
el-Hummasiyeh xwoyd}|Melikh ek 
Khirkheiya Les el-Weizeh x21 
Seneiya Laken Mezra’ at en-Neby isist Reyya 
Hidab widue | Ram ry) 
Jezzin > Jerjy’a Ese y> 
bit Jezzin > sol, Kefr Hatta o> ps 
?Areiya syle Kefr Meshkeh x5Sch.0 pe 
Ota Sl, 


“4 
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IV. Aklim esh-Shaf, ad] ed - North of Jezzin. 
1. Esh-ShOfel-Haity, tad} Gat. 


Ghirifeh RAE Miristeh Kiwi ye 
Ain Bal JL ue Jeba’ esh-Shaf Spc ele 
Etrin . wrayts | el Khitbiyeh xasyd| 
el-Mukhtarah sls] B’adran lar 
’Ain Kinyeh US pc Niha L=x3 
Bathir fo) Butmeh Kaley 


?Ain Matar * ypbole ums 

2. Esh-Shif es-Suweijany, ils pwnd Spit. 
el-Judeideh sdsodt B’aklin unhiizs 
esSimekiniych —x3Lapuatf|’Ain Wezeih Beh pe 


3. Esh-Shif el-Biyad, yet ee: Jf. The same as the 
Biuka’a, Part II. Sec. I. p. 140. 


V. Aklim el-’Arktib, el ptst East of el-Jurd. 


Bmuhreih ad el-Fureidis Uses 
?Ain Zahalteh “ley Use | el-Barik Oy Ld 
el-Wiirhaniyeh Ka3 St Berih er 


Kefra Nas” 


VI. Aklim cl-Manasif, Gaol Jt sls}. North of el-Kharndb 
and esh-Shiif. 


el-Ma?Ssir olesll Kefr Him ra iS 





Beit ed-Din 2 cro ee) Deir Baba LL re 
Dar el-Kamar 2 wT fo Kefr Himmil ae 
Deir Darit | 3990 pr? Bshetfin pA Suds : 

1) Vulg. ’Ammatir prblc. 2) Vulg. Bteddin ods : 


3) Vulg. Deir el-Kamr oes! Pr: 


4 te 


es 
*-% 
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Deir Ktsheh Kb yi | Kett Kitrah sybs ok 

















>Ammik ¢ hp Kefr Nebrakh ra xe om 
® J 
VII. Aklim es-Sahhar, eS patst Between el-Ghirb and 
el-Jurd. 

el-Ghabiin cy plal | Kefr Metta ee an 
Mejdeliya LSd<e) Dikkéin . ye 
Beisar eee ’Ain Derafil dashyo use 
Defin sed | Ba’wirtheh eocas 

oe iti oa 
Rumhala Ys, | Jisr el-Kady til pe 

VIII. Es-Sahil, (olf. The coast and plain around Beirit. 

B’abda f Rees) *Ain er-Rummaneh asleyI} ue 
el-Hadeth 1 sy d4}| esh-Shiydh cll 
el-Khureiyibeh ead Burj Hamid Opa c ; 
Sebneih xu | el-Bausheriyeh: 3 52 yeti wm { 
Biitsheih Xrsidey | Anteliyas pa dhs} 
Kefr Shima 2d as | Sin el-Fil Sal paw 
efiekch x LAL | ed-Dekwaneh 21,501 
‘Burj el-Birajineh xin} St el-Weizeh sioeltl 
Tahwitat el- or ors ir re 

Ghidir pot 23> a Syl 

Tahwitat en-Nabr _giJt xdaggsd er-Rausheh xiiystt 
eis 2 2 
IX. Aklim el-Ghirb, wy! patst: Southeast of es-SAhil and 
Beirtit. 

1. El-Ghirb et-Tahtany, yell ist! xt}. Lower el-Ghirb. . 
?Ain ?Antb Wit ups Deir Kabil — doy pe? 
Bshamon poly Serahmtl og ae 

1) Burekh. gg df. , 2) Burekh. (ogy ast 


3) Burekh, yet . 


B.] 


?Aramgn 
esh-Shuweifat wlaz,cJ j 


el-Fesakin 
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uly Khilwit er- 


eal Mu'enniseh 
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Knioel! wrlyhd 


Rausiyeh 
Khilwat el- 


2. El-Ghiirb el-Fokany, ere yl - Upper el-Ghiirb. 


o-- 


’Abeih xs | Keifn wad 
?Ain Kesir pee uss Wady Shahrt wy ol, 
?Aindb wliss Ain er-Rummaneh asLort} upee 
Aithath Liss | el-Kahhileh JL 
Bmikkin ~ peg | Bzdztin ig Olde 
él-Kimmatiyeh A Lat er-Rejiim peer 
*Ainin wiae | Htmal SLoge> 
Shumlan (yee | Buleibil huads 
Sak el-Ghiirb Cyst Gr Bkhushteih xcs? 
*Aleih xatle | Mar Jirjis Use le 
Besis Ug 


X. Aklim el-Jurd ol past East of el-Ghiirb. 


Silfaya LL, | Harf Lauzeh S594 Sy> 
Duweir er-Rummin gyi pe Kefr Nis eee) om 
eee Cais Shirén wart 
*Ain Teraz 33 ups Bedghan weds 
Reshmeiya a iby Mejdel Ba’na Liss Jos 
Mejdel Ma’tsh eo Sse} Aghmid duet! 
Ma’sariyeh Bsns Ain Darah Bylo uss 


el-Bireh 
el-Khtirbeh 


saralf]| el-’Azztiniyeh 


XAS Dod 


ed Ruweiset Na’man cybens Kandy 





1) Vulg. ’Andarah syldas: 
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Ain el-Ferdis 
e t-Ta’ziniyeh 
Btathir 
Bhamdin 
Sharit 
Shaneih 

al: Meshiafell 
er-Riimliyeh 


XI. Aklim el:Metn, ana patil 


*Areiya 
Shuwit 
el’ Abadiyeh 


‘B’alshemeiyeh 


el-Helaliyeh: 
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Upoyitt ups 


xstatal 
py Lis 


Ady et 


Ma’saratheh 


Mezta’at el-Mir 


Bsirrin 


[B. 


pl ge 
wert 


Ain el-Halazon wilt! ose 


7Ain Neibi’a 
Btullin 


~S{| Kefr ’Ameih 
A 7 Tah, {| Deir Bushneih 


Ue 

Aig 
xdLisl} 
xt Kell 


Ruweiset el-Balit bus { Raw 29) 


el-Muzeiri’ah — 
Harat Hamzeh 
el-Miigharik 
Kiitaleh 

Ras el-Harf 
el-Kureiyeh 
Kubeiyi’a 
el-Mu’eisirah 
ésh-Shebbaniyeh 
el-Khureiyibeh 
el-Kil’ah 


Himmiana 


_ Falighah 


Keyl 


Bayle 
tls 
ee 
ee 


= 


Scared | 
Sal 
bus 
xeotls 





Kurnayil 
Btikhneih 


Mezra’at Deir 
el-Harf 


Btibyat 

Jiret Arsin 
Bta’lin > 
Arsin 
esh-Shumeiseh 
el-Bikleh 
Deir Khtna 
Ras el-Metn 
el-Ma’den 
Kirtadhah 
el-Kusaibeh, 
Zendtkah 
Bzibdin 


{| Sulima 


el-’ArbAntyeh 
el-Kuneiyiseht 


Hast of Beirat. 


Jubys 


O-  s 
KAAS 


burdt p20 Reyne 


wy! Bye 
wr)! 
Kaunrind | 
aLinst 
Le pe 
Crett pvt 
ods 
xélbos 
KArancaitl] 
RE 90h3) 
Wdsy? 
Lardio 
xasloyat 


BJ 

Tershish Ud ys 
Kefr Selwan a ek. 
Biskinta 

Btighrin JPRS 
el-Merij 

Pa, or, 
Meshikha Lsniive 
Zer’in wy) 
el-Khinshirah slr 
el-Ka’kir 


) + att 
*Ain es-Sufsaf Glatalt pic 





?Ain es.Sin- 

diyaneh Lodi 1G 
B’abdat ihe 
Berummana 


Beit Miry 
el-Mansfiriyeh me ir : 
el-Mukellis 
Rimieh 
el-Kiibbairjyeh 
Beit Shebab 


XIT. = Aklim el-KesrawAn, ols 


Zok Misbah . 
Zk Mekayil 
ae ‘ 
Tabiirja 

Serba 


Oa 
Law 





1) Vulg. el-Muhaiteh, xxaSlf. 


Vox. IIT. 
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3| Bukfeiya 


el-Muheiditeh 


esh- Shuweir 
Bmer yam 
es-Sefila 
Bhannis 
et-Tubsheh 
Ka’a Furein 
Wady el-’Arash — 
Buk’atheh 
Bellineh 
Zebbighah 


Sakiet el-Musk 
Dik el-Muhdy 


1G, Deir el-Kiil’ah 
: Dac er- Rugheb 


xpi Mar Isha’ ya eh, 
recess Mar Misa 


“9 MAP 
re be crag | Mar ohana * Geysa) co 


etl 


By 


pee ye els 


uilyalt ol, 
xilais 
uh 

Shane ela 


sassif dhe 


xehal} (20 


oe cid 


ola fo 


{ est. Nevis ths: of Beirtit; 


the chief. seat of the Maronites. 


*Ain Tirah 


Kefr Dhibyan 
Feitirtin 


‘25 


* Heb Lae 
evry? 
oe 








tae 
weg 


4 


_ 
2) Vulg. ’Antorah, sys = 
Dl, Anetra, set 
; po men 


bm 
s ¥ 
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% opt , ‘ 
aa Harisah 
’ a eeulp OU ag r 
— Ghizir rye Bzummar yy ’ 
Shenen’ir Cpe ied ap Sree 
Bias ia Ain Warkah X39 se 
biel Lowe Kureim 
Sahl ’Alma is he Jtineh Kye 
Deir el-Luweizeh sal aoe Deir ’Alma Ute pe 
’Ajeltin Wyyts | Judeideh sdgd> 
_ Kefr Akkab Kefar 
B . zi A . & 
kirky Se! Jebel Shebrah or 
XIII. El-Fetih, cpl N North of Kesrawan. 
~ el-Bawar ay | el- Ghineh Poor ai 
etc. 
oo 
XIV. Belad Jebeil, due o>. Around Jebeil. 
Jebeil (vee — dle 
’Am Shit waned ple Fighal Jl 
HabAlin ole Wady Fedar 
i Hamat wblole | Deir el-Benat wlusf pe? 
Mabadat esholye | Bnilsa 
“Hiistrat | wt) Wady ’Ain Jedid 
} Fs Wady ’Alamat whe sol, —* 
. ne 
# Hamar Siighir pte es meme 
*: *Abidat =f. 
Humar Kebir Ba eo 
pet | pra 
, -Birbarah 
J e]-Burbara Sybystt Meifok 
Nejefat wlis Las | Burj er-Rihan 
el-Munsif ? \ a at} Ghirztz ®t 
doy" 
XV. Belad el-Batran, ways J} OMG. North of Jebeil. 
¥ el-Batrin ws xaSt {Semar Jebeil dase slaw 
Teham, op | Bitieh a 
- ‘ al 4 Es 





B. ] 

Jaj 
Terrataj 
Dima 
el.’Akarah 
Tennirin 
Kefr Hay 

> Abrin 
Bjederfil 
Surat 
Halta 
Asia 
Bkismeiya 
Kefr Halda 
Beshtidar 
Yarita , 
Haradin 


XVI. Ez-ZAwieh, sah It. nats of Tarabulus, around Jebel Turbul. “ ' 


XVII. Jibbet el-Muneitirah, Syhait Kam - 


the summit of the mountain. 


Meirtba 
Afka 
el-’Akirah 
Hajila 
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ce *Abd Allah 
ey Kefr Suleiman 
s Reis Kiddeh 


“| Kefr Khullus 
ae 


e ps ? Arnau 


Ma’d 
Wy | Museilibah 
JS d= | Mar Elyas 
whe | Bshaleh 
Lola | Lahfit 


er-Ntriyeh 
wel Kefr Hata 


outs /Kefttin 

J ‘Shelala_ 
! S| Btabirah 
Nghia el-Hardin 

ls 7, Kefar 
Y% “| Deir Hob 


ne 
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Bida 
Loy Aklik 


8 ) lel el-Muneitirah 





oo ut a t. 
Be eae 
7 oY Ral hy , 


a> 
4 
xy 
._ ~ 


xa 
ie « 


Y wae of J ebeil, near 


Syhanig lt 


XVIII. El-Karah, 8) Ot South of Tarabulus, along the coast and 


on the mountain. 


1, El-Karah et-Tahta, it} 85S. Lower el-Ktrah. 


Bjorah 
Keftin 


re 


s 5) = Kisr K4hil 


yas” Nukhleh 


en iS ear - 
“ a ** ’ 
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9 : 
Bturran. uly Bdibhén wee 
’Ansadik Grdvais Bersa Lys 
Dilleh xJo| Ras Meska Line (ity 
? ___ | Deir Natar 
Btermerin yy Mar Sarkis 
el-Kalhat wlhAst) Fi’a ; es 
Birghineh Sg f yo Belmend, Odtieds 
Enfeh xa3{| Deir Mar Ya’kéb Wyiizg plo re 





— 


Deir Bekeftin 


el-Kilm6n me gah 


2. El-Kirah el-Fodka, Legast 8 ye} Upper el-Kfirah. 


Kesba | pawn Baba LL 
Kefr ’Aka Lge a5! Beziza Ia 
Kefr Sarin Uy as Dar mere )\ Kass glo 
*Amytin . wgaee el-Mejdel da 2 iH 


Kefr Hazir p> as | Dar Bshemzin Cred gle 
Bserma lo .3 | Sheka , l<z 


” "Aba LL | el-Mejdayil dota! 


XIX. Jibbet Bsherreh, x” ¢ Kis. Southeast of Tarabulus, near 


the summit of the mountain. 


Tirza f. yb Mezra’at Abu Sa’b 
a el-Met’al> 

el-Hadith REE bia 

Haat Kiinat 


aor! Dinin 


ei W9*F? | Deir’ Kanobin, a 
Bsherreh Bing (KowéBwor) f tig pO 
Kerm Seddeh sduu Bika’A Keffa 
Ehden py Deir Hantira 

wit fen. VT sini 
Zigharta ‘ La; Sea 


Niha Mar Tadrus 
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INDEX IT. 


ARABIC NAMES AND WORDS. 


Names beginning with Beit and Kefr are in every case to be 
sought under these words. In respect to names beginning with 
* Ain, Bir, Deir, Ras, Tell, and the like, the arrangement is not so 
uniform ; and some of them will be found under the second part of 
the name. 

The object of this Index is, to give the Arabic orthography of 
the Arabic names and words occurring in the Text and Notes; 
usually with the signification, where one is known. Hence the 
reference to pages is not always full; the more important passages 
only being cited, where a name appears more than once. Yet it is 
sufficiently full, to setve as a General Index for all the Arabic words) 
and names of places, mentioned in the body of the work. eo 


t 
a 


A’aneh ace}, <aid.’ ii. 323. Abu Hailezén wy x! Ww 
’Ababideh SOgLye. Arabs. i.163.| of snails.’ i. 57. + 
el’Abbad Ost. Ar. ii. 308, | Abu Jeradeh soly= gil ii. 586. 
el’ Abbadin .ppoLtes}.Ar.ii.308,|Abu Kusheibeh amd 591. ii. 
*Abdeh sOuc, Gr. E8650 Eboda,| 529: 


i. 287. Abu Nasir res gol. iii. 184,274. 
*Abeithiran GylySA® i. 60, | Abu Nujeim pas ghee ike a71, 
Abil, see Ibel. 183. : 

Abu el-Aswad owt xl , ‘the Abu Nuseir pee pl eral 308. 

black.’ iii. 411. Abu Nuteighineh xityid gf. i, 
Abu el-’Auf W3gsJf gol. iii. 82,/ 962. 

83, 86. Abu Madhy (dle 92{. i. 215. 


Abi Dis Gu2o 3f+ ii 101." | Abu Mas’td Opn gil. i. 154, 
Abu Ghish (jigé 2f. i, 365, | Abu Rashid Oni, pl. ii, 553, 


7 - ad ee ee “yr hg 
» ane, tie. > f A 
oy Pi 3 - ie a 
. . he € 
200 -o@ arapic Inpex, sf eh i 


Abu Retemat wl3) gf Li. 279. 

Abu Shebban Bee xl li. 628. 

Abu Shukheidim possi cE ul. 
133. 

Abu Shisheh adest gof. iii. 
285. ; 

Abu Suweirah Sry yl, dim. 
‘ picture.’ i. 74, 95, 216, 232. 

Abu Teraifeh xa} 5 yl. i. 616. 

Abu Tin ups pi) , ‘father of 
clay.’ i: 272. 

Abu Tilhha LA go}. ii. 663. 

Abu ’Ulejain ylake gol. iv 562. 

Abu Yamin Cre yl. ii. 308. 

Abu Za’bel Jas} lei 

Abu Zeitin ur) nb 

*Abtid Ogrt. lil. 25, 

"Abidiyeh x20g4 5 ‘service.’ il 
323. 

el-Abweib Sree) » for 259, 

peepee 


‘white.’ i. 


i. 540. 


dim. of wk ‘ door.’ 
el- Abyad yaw’, 
288. il. 371, 410. 


"*Adas Qudde , Heb. 2uq2, ‘len. 


tiles.’ i. 246. 

el.’Adhbeh xsche!t. i. 261. 

?AdlAn dor. ui. 411. 

el- ‘Agwin ey. Arabs. 
Q74. 

Apolriban byzgads - lll. 
264, . 

el Afileh Joel}. iii, 168, 181. 

’Afurbala oyI Lat. Forbelat. 
iii, 177. 





¥ <¥ Ce 
Abbek Suef. ii. 


St, oa 304. 


el-Ahmar , 
Ahmed dQyaf. i. 822. 
el-Ahsy am>Sf. ii, 488, 555. 


el-Ahtha %=Sf. i. 91. 

Ailah Uf, Heb. rb-yx Elath. i. 
251, 252. 

el-’Ain ut , ‘fountain.’ i. 225, 
280. 

’Ain Abis (wel Lac. iii. 93. 

’Ain ’Arik days ume. ii, 124. 

Ain cl-Barideh soll} yas, 
‘cold spring.’ ili. ome 

’Ain el-Burak Nest ue. il 
414. 

"Ain Jaltd Ogtle pac . iii. 167. 

Ain Jalit-wolle Wac, ‘F. of 
Goliath.’ iii. 168. 

Ain el-Kanterah sri} ue - 
iii, 414. 

"Ain Karim py .pac. ii, 141, 
157. 

"Ain Mahil Astle Lpnc. iii. 209. 

’Ain el-Meiyiteh xiaetl Vyas, 
‘dead fountain.’ ii. 167. 

"Ain el-Mudauwarah =U pat 
sult, 
263. 201aa 

"Ain Shems Gwaiepre , Heb. 
tad ma Beth-shemesh, i. 87. 
in. 37. 

"Ain Jidy eke pee Heb. 4" 
“33 En-gedi; ‘fountain of the 
kid.’ ii. 214. 


‘round spring.” iil. 





1) Burckh. bly; wrong. 





287, 291. 
*Ain et-Tineh xiucd| GMs «ili 
aOl a2. 
Ain Warkah X39 UMe . lil. 460. 
*Ain ez-Zeitin oral one 
ili. 366, 
el-’Ajarimeh xoylsrel| Ar.) ii. 
308. 
el-Ajeibeh xu>Yf. i. 222. 
*Ajjeh asf. iii. 150. 
"Ajjar »- ii. 851. 


’Ajlan eryr&F » Heb. 73539 Eglon. 


li, 392. 

"Ajlin VyAsk. ii. 121. app. 162. 

Ajram ey + ihe 

el-Ajran let. iu. 362. 

*Ajrid Oy. i. 65. 

el.’Akabah sakes |, «the descent, 
steep declivity.’ i, 253. 

el-Akhdar pass , ‘the green.’ 
1 125; 

*Akir pole » ‘barren.’ i. 121, 

*Akir ysle, Heb. yinpz Ekron, 
Gr. “Anntowr, Lat. Accaron. 
iii, 23. 

’"Akka Ke, Heb, id2 Acco, iii 
189, 234. . 

’Akkar Ke . lil. 456. app. 182. 

*Akrabeh Kopke , Gr. Axguppeir, 
Lat. Acrabi. iii. 103. 

el-Aksa owl , ‘the farthest.’ 
Mosk. i. 439. 


201 


-{el’Al JLall, Heb, nbeby Elealeh. 


ii. 278. 

Aleikat litle, Sing. ’Aleiky 
ile . Arabs. i. 198. 

’Alim mile , or Ghalim ele, 
not Heb. nb-x Elim. i. 100. See 
Ghirindel. 

*Allar el. Foka Lyall, Mc , « the 
upper.’ i. 340. 

"Aly es-Siighir pail ide. 

377. 

el-’Alya Les}, «the upper.’ ii. 
125. 

el-’Amarah sylent , ¢ building.’ 
i. 96, 

el-’Amarin cyte . Arabs, ii. 
391. 

Amatah xiv}, Gr.’ 4uadovg Ama- 
thus. ii, 305. 

"Ambek Sis. i, 563. 

el-Amir ya Yt. Ar. ii, 308. 

’"Amleh ays. ii. 359. 

’"Ammar_ es - Sélimeh pee 
eo ll wate OO Ls 

el.’ Ammarin creat. A re it, 
554, 

’Amran wl ; Sing. "Amrany 
silyes. Arabs. i, 248. 


‘| el Amry Syl . ie 288, 


el-’Amid Ogedf, ‘ the column,’ 
i, 386. 

’Amtria ott. ili, 82. 

A mwas eee Gr. “Eupaovs, 
"Aupoovs, Emmaus. ii. 364, 
365, iii. 30. 


Vox. III. 26 
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?Andb whe, Heb. 323 Anab. 
ii. 194, 195. 

’Andbeh w3Lic. iii. 30. 

’Anita Glic, Heb. rims Ana- 
thoth. ii. 109. 

el-’Anazeh s;is!{. Arabs. ii. 584. 

el.’ Ankebiyeh ! saakass yi. 

el. ’Ankebiyeh el - ’Ateshaneh 
xsLibsst xnKislf , ‘the dry.’ 
1. 58. 

el - ’Ankebiyeh oe Reiy® “neh, 
ie hex ‘the wet.’ 
i, Die 

Ansaisiyeh 53, sf, vulg. for 
Nusair iyeh, e ve 

el-Ansariyeh KaylasSI li. 411. 

Anstiry Spas ode OT. 

el-’Arabah x3 
but here from Heb. H203, 
‘plain, desert.’ i. 240. ii. 599. 

Arad Ofpe, Heb. 49 Arad. ii. 
473, 620. 

’Araif en-Nakah xsLJf Vaol 
dim. ‘ crest of a female camel.’ 


i. 263, 272; 
all eeu: ‘lame.’ - iii, 


Pa rapid river ;” 


ia Uy: ‘ — Arrak.’ 
ii. 444, 


Arak el. Ghufir, ptt he. 


ii. 83. 
’Ardk = el-Menshtyeh Cie 


xuiadl. ii, 369. 


INDEX. 


’Ardk es - Suweidan le 
ldspudT. ii, 392. 

’Araneh x31 ili. 157, 160. 

el-’Ar’ar |, ‘juniper.’ Heb. 
aging. u. 506. 

’"Ar’Arah syle , Heb. “vind 
Aroer. il. 618. app. 170. 

el-Arba’in uray hs the forty.’ 
i. 159. ii. 805. 

Ard Ue)! , ‘low plain.’ Heb. 738 
earth. ii. 237. : 

el-’Areijeh aspx. ii, 204. 

el-’Arish Udeyet. i. 294, 561, 
563. 

"Arkib WF, defile.’ ii. 344. 

Arnitieh Kbog,! . i, 17s 

’Arrabeh salre . iii. 150. 

> Arriib = ii. 185. 

Arsif Gpuyl. iii, 46, 47. 

’Aribboneh Bbq . iii, 158. 

el.’ Arts (wyy2JT, « the bride.’ ii. 
495. 


*) el.’ Asas yams . i. 120. 


el-Ashhab gl, «the gray.’ 
1. 247, 256. 

"Ashi ype + 11 383, 

"Asifia Lanwe. iii, 195. 

’Askilan eprint, Heb, jp 
Askeion. ii. 368. 

"Asltj. goes: ii. 621. 

Aswin (ylewl, Syene. i. 28, 

ga toile Nae 

el. >Asy cole. Riv. Orontes. 

ili. 461. app. 144, 174. 





1) Burckh, skis}; the 3 is wrong. 


* 
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’Asytin wyees, Heb. jx 


Exion. i. 251. 

"Atakah asic . i. 63, 70. 

*Atara |\Ube, Heb. ninyy Ata. 
roth. ii. 125, 314. iii. 80. 

Athil JL}. See Thal. i. 103. 

el-Athileh SUSY. i. 60. 

*Athlit wurtic . iii, 405. 

el~’Atiyeh xbel}, « gift.’ i. 562. 

?Attaris Uris . ii. 306. 

Attir » Heb. -"m Jattir 7 
li. 194, 625. 

el-’Aujeh xSyelt, 1 perhaps for 
less, ‘ crooked.’ i. 283,560. 
li, 304. iii, 47, 56. 

Aulad Sa’jd Qusw oy,!. Ar. 
i. 53, 197. 

Aulad Suleiman ju o3!. 
Arabs, i. 199. 

> Aulam mse » Gr. Odlaupd 
Ulama. iii. 219. 

Aurushlim piiysf, Heb. abu, 
Jerusalem. i. 380. 

"Awarimeh X0y!ye , Sing. ’Arimy 
owl - Arabs. : 197. 

> Aweibid Mase dim. « wor- 
shipper.’ i. 57, 60. 

>Awerta Lge. iii. 94, 

"Aydin el.’Abbasy ws] wee 
iii. 301, 316. 

*Ayin Misa (YY Wht» ‘foun. 


tains of Moses.’ i. 90. 


INDEX, 203 - 


el-’Azazeh 85) f. ii. 358, 364. 
sai h |, Sing. 
SAT. F243 
el.’ Aziriyeh xy let » Bethany, 
rel. adj. fem. from pet , Laz- 

arus. ii. 102. . 


>Azmiit bye . i. 102. 


B. 


¥ 


Ba’albek Hes. iil. m4, 47. 
app. 143° oe ya oN 

Bab OL, Bate, Ce 386, 
387. 

Bab en-Nisr re Lit ‘gate 
of victory.’ i. 55. 
el-Baharat fist. Ar. il. 

308. 
el-Bahr pil ,‘ the sea.’ 1. 542. 
Bakhshish (XAsS , ‘a present.’ 
Turkish. 
Ba’lin cps . li. 368. 
el-Bali’a ¢ JUS, « pond. iii. 76. 
Banias yrLslb , Gr. Tlavede, Pa- 
neas. iil. 347, 358. 
el-Barid O,LUT, ‘the cold.’ iii. 
161, 
el-Bartk yt. iii. 429. 
Batihah xstibs > «a low tract 
liable to be overflowed by 
ili. 303, 305. 


el’ AzAzimeh 


>Azzamy 


streams.’ 


Baurin or . lil. 94, 





1) Burckh. ST; wrong. 
3) Burckh. ash; wrong. 


2) Burckh. M39 ; the 3 is wrong. 
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el-Bawaty bit. i. 563. 


el-Beda’ eos, ‘novelty.’i. 559. 
Bedawin ung Oe» Sing. Bedawy 
S90Y - 
gO , properly ¢ desert.’ 
Bedu 3, ‘a desert’ ; collect. 
‘desert-men, Bedawin. ii. 489. 
el-Bedin (yf. Ar. ii. 535, 
553. 
el-Beida Laast, 
ili, 493. 
Beiriat yrds Heb. nnina Bero- 
thah? Gr. Byoveds, Berytus. 
ili. 436-447. 
Beisin .yluw; Heb. ey m3 
Beth-shean. iii, 163, 174, 216. 
Beit ’Affa Lis wus. ii. 369. 
Beit ‘Aint yytee Ad. ii. 186. 
Beit ‘Além 9 Me caw. il. 403. 
Beit po SD a AAD. li. 629. 
Beit ’Atab lhe WA. il. 338. 
iii. 10. 
Beit Dards (yu},fo cay. ii. 369, 
Beit Dejan Upeo eae, Heb. ma 
yi3 Beth-Dagon. iii. 30, 102. 
Beit ed-Din prot ew.Comm, 


- Bteddin ude - lil. 429, 
Beit Dirdis hoe Awd, 1. 384. 
Beit Dukkah x30 aad. ii. 141, 
Beit Ellu a Ad. iii. 66, 

Beit ’Enan wis Ww. ili. 65. 
Beit Far ABD. IH, 

Beit Fejjar Ls cad oi. 171, 
Beit Farik ane AAD. ili, 102, 


From collect. Bedu 


‘the white.’ 


Beit ’Auwa ys wd. 


Beit Fisl Jas wus. ii. 342. 

Beit Hanina Luin cw. iil 
67, 68. 

Beit Hanin Wyh> ee - lis or da 

Beit Hebrin, see Hebrin. ii. 456. 

Beit Hinin, see Beit Hanan. 


Beit Iba Lag} way. iii. 187. 
Beit Iksa Lust wag. i. 141. 


Beit Imrin ory! Ada iii. 149. 

Beit In, see Beitin. - 

Beit Jala Ye ww. 
322. : 

Beit el-Jemal JULI Cds 
‘house of camels.’ iii. 17. 

Beit Jibril doe was, Heb. 
dx154 Gabriel. ii. 361. 

Beit Jibrin Brite ay Gr. 


i. 322. i. 


BuiroyéBou, Betogabra. ii. 355, 
361, 395, 405. 

Beit Kad OW wuy. iii. 157. 

Beit Lahm p& wu, «house of 
flesh ;? Heb. nn mea Bethle- 
hem, ‘ house of bread.’ i. 322. 
ii, 159. 

Beit Lid OuS wus. iii, 137. 

Beit Mirsim py rAd. ili. 6, 9. 

Beit Miry Sy? iii, 441. 

Beit el-Mikdis ws! wu. 
Jerusalem. i. 380. 

Beit Nebala YLS wus, Heb. 
wha Neballat? iii. 30. | 

Beit Nettif 0S ca. ii. 341. 
iii. 16, 


ARABIC 


Beit Nobah a3 wus. iii. 64, 

Beit Nisib Gases vad, Heb. 
a"%) Nezib. ii. 344, 404. iii. 
12, 13. 

Beit er-Rish Uyyt Cras. iii. 6. 

Beit Sahar y.xU, wus. ii. 157, 
159, 171. 

Beit Sufafa blac cus. ii. 156. 

Beit Sarik ayy crad . iii, 65, 

Beit Ta’mar 423 aad. ii. 159. 

Beit Ula Vy} cas. ii. 342. 

Beit Ulia Lt wus. iii. 386, 

Beit JUmmar st Kw + ii. 401, 

4 ; 2 

Beit Unia (x3yh) Lost euw- 
ii. 133, 135. 

Beit Ur Dre ow, Heb. Fish na 
Beth-horon. iii. 59. 

Beit Uzin uy! ewe. iii. 137. 

Beita Lug . iii. 93. 

Beitin wi, Heb. dx ma Bethel. 
ii. 126, 128. 

Belad OYG, « district.’ 

Belad Besharah Byline OM. iii. 
346, 374. app. 136. 

Belat bYG, «a flat rock.’ ili. 
94, 108. 


Belbeis Us, i. 54, 

Beled JG, « town, village.” 

Belinis (winks. iii. 360, 361. 

el-Belka LOL, ii. 653. app. 167, 

Bellan (4. i. 308. 

el-Benat wLuJf, «the daughters,’ 
i. 129. 
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“daughters of Jacob.” iii, 296, 
310, 361. 

el-Beneiyat Lis}. Ar. i. 274, 

Beni Hamideh sQuge iets Ar. 
li. 308, 

Beni Hasan Wn gtd. Ar. ii, 
308. - 

Beni Hemad dis (std + li. 476, 
Beni Na’im PPARS td. Caphar 
Barucha. ii. 187, 189, 554, 
Beni Sikhr -3 0 (A). Ar. ii. 

308, 554, a  , 
Beni Wasel ol, ic? - 1. 199. 
Benit wuts. iii, 339, 955. 
Berah cy » ‘open desert.’ i, 122, 
Bereikat ereXa» Heb. n72 
Berachah ? ii. 189, 
Berfilya Lair + Ui, 57. 
Berkasieh Kg. ii, 368. 
el-Besatin slidt » ‘the gar. 
dens.” i. 53. 
Besharah syLins, ‘glad tidings.” 
Comp. Heb. miva. i. 52, 61. 
Besstim pyw3. iii. 237, 


Betras Urybe » Gr.’ Tléxoos, St. 


Peter. iii. 56, 469. 
el-Beyad (olLitt, « whiteness.’ 
iii. 384, 
el-Beyaneh xsLuJt.' i. 268, 
el-Beyiidh Lega . li. 472, 
Biddu ydy+ ii. 183, 141. iii. 66. 


Benat Ya’kéb Woes wlis,| Bint Jebeil due wir. iii. 372. 


ree gtd ere 


1) Burckh, weLuSt . 


wa 


oe 


y 
7. , 


~ Ms 


~o« 


= 


_ Birkeh, Birket, aS 


>a 
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Bir el-Bitr ,LJUt acd 
detestation.’ i. 60. 
Bir Kilidhia Lowe re ii 
350. 
Bir Nebila Ys 9. ii, 137, 

141, 


Bir es-Seba’ cpl re Heb. 


32y “NA Beersheba. i. 300. 
Bir Selhab Segoe > fil 202. 
Bir es-Samiriyeh pal re 


iil. 107. 
Bir Suweis Ure rts well of 


Suez,’ i, 66. 
Bir ez-Zeit wr. Iw ,©well of 
Gili,’ ie 79. 


el-Bireh sal , Heb. “x2 Beer, 
or ninxa Beeroth. ii, 130, 132. 
liu. 76. 

el-Birein yy) 
i, 283, 288. 


{, «two wells.’ 


, ‘pool, tank.’ 
i. 58, 4883—489. 
Bittir . ii, 324, 325, 


Bizaria Lyle . iii, 144, 


- Bteddin, see Beit ed-Din, 


Budrus yds - iii. 30. 
i = 

Bughabigh ale, my shallow 
wells? i. 128, 163. OWE 

tl 

el- Buka’a elit, Heb. mp2, 
‘ valley, d ame plain.’ iti. 344, 
447. app. 140. vor 


‘ well of | Bikkar ye . 








INDEX. 


li. 401. 
Btlus ue, Gr. ITavios, St. 
Pauls 1.343. 10 U7. 
el-Biradan lot. ii. 362. 
el-Burak J A i} 
321- il. 164. 
el-Barajineh iat oll ; 


, ‘reservoirs.’ i. 

ill. 435. 

el-Bureij ey dim. se 
li, 364, 

Bureir rr: ie", 386. 


el-Burj c oe ‘castle, Gertizs 


Burg, Gr. mboyos. “ili. 7,57. 


“Ff 


Burj el-Birajineh silyl ar 
iii, 435. ° 2 
ii, 342. 


Burj Keis yaad c ar: 
Burin, see Baurin . 
el-Birk (3 all, ‘lightning.’ i. 
119. : | 
Burka ls’. ii. 118, iii, 149,00 


el-Burka’ ers , ‘the veil.’ i. 


231. 


el-Burkein sll : i. 563. 
Birkin usp: ili. 159. 

el. ages sa, dim. of 
3 Busrah, Heb. nox2 Boz- 
li, 570. 

el-Bitahy <>Uaut.! ii. 514. 
Bitasheh xilbs.. iii. 18. 
Bitlihat wl Abs. i. 266. 


Butm ,bs, Pistacea Terebinthus. 


* rah. 





e]-Bik’ah ais, ‘low plain.?| i. 307. iii. 15. 
iil, 264, el-Bittauf Gb. iii, 189, 237. 
Me, is hm 
¢ x ' 
~— 1) Burckh. prlh, : 


ARABIC INDEX. 


el-Buweib wat, dim. ¢ door.’ 
ii. 493. 

el-Buweirideh red ; 
‘the cold.’ i. 503, 


Bzummar 3 - lil. 462. 


dim. 


D. 
Dahab 180, Heb. snr "5 Di- 
Zahab. i, 217. ii. 600. 


ed. mehertyeh Rp, ‘the 
eternal.’ i. 387. 

— ed-Dalieh aft, <vine’.iii.307. 
Dameh xofd .! iii. 237. 
~ed-Damar gloat, Gr. Tap- 


“gas, Aapotpas, Tamyras, Da- 


“mouras. iii. 432, 433. 

Daniyal JL3lo, Heb. bx 
Daniel. iii. 56, 

Dar el-Himra {4,31 jlo , ‘red 
court.’ i. 59, 559. 

Dar el-Kamar 4<!f gle . Comm. 


Deir el-Kamr. iii. 348, 347. 
Dar Kanon (56 jlo . iii. 386. 
ed-Daron (yy fT, Heb. oin3, 

Gr. Aaoop,Lat. Daroma. ii. 375 
ed-Daumeh dog dSf. i, 314. 
Daumeh X50 » Gr. E8oupa Edu- 

ma. iil. 103. 
ed-Dawaimeh x43!,dJ1. ii. 400. 
ed-Daw’’irah syely ot 3 

Hi. 242. 

Debbet en-Nisb wail OS. 

110. 

Debbet er-Ramleh ater} B50, 
Tn kbe: 


Arabs. 


‘ plain of sand.’ 
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Debirieh %2)990, Heb. M135 Da. 
berath, Gr. AaBeigc. iii. 210,229. 


ed. Deir SAS, ‘convent.’ i. 139. 


Deir Abu Dha’ if Lageid gf pe 


ni. 157. 


Deir Abu Mesh’al charive x! lat 
ii. 133. ili. 58, 66. 


Deir Abu Tor prixtl po. 1.408, 
Deir el-’Asl so re: lil. 6. 


Deir Atiyeh cabs >: lii. 461, 

Deir Bezi’a lade: mpc il. 66. 

Deir Diwan wlpeo © ,or Deir 
Dibwan leo 3. il. 118, 312. 


Deir Dubban wo 20, ‘—ofa 
fly.’ ii. 353, 421, 

Deir Esneid dsinl 3d. ii. 371. 

Deir Ghizal She yao. iii, 157. 


Deir el-Hawa Soret 
of the air.’ 


por iC: 


ii. 326, 340, 342, 


Deir el-Hatab wba} pil iti. tay 


95, 102. 
Deir Ibn ’Obeid Ounce oe ye: 
ii. 159. 
Deir Jerir Ie + ALG1 22. 
Deir el-Kaddis Moédistis re 
wg Og pdf. i. sige 
Deir Kadis (wg dt we: ‘aihee 18 
ill. 66.. 4 “a 
Deir el- Kamr, see Dar el-Kamar. 
Deir el-Kil’ah xehil} pe . lil. 
% Fy 
441. Cs 
Deir Ma’in Ue yp: 90. iii, 58, 
Deir Mar Saba UL, »Le B A 
ii. 26, 249. 





1) Burekh. ale. 


7 . 
a e 


i tee 


a? 


> he 
- 
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Ps Deir Samit wrolwir 0+ iii. 10. 
Deir Sheraf ti p39" tlly 188. 
Dek es- Sidd duns as, ily a 

Tureif Gs 1 ee a Bs 30. 
oa fesin . i. M41, 
ed-Deirat etal i o prea, 
Delita Yo. iii. 356." 


ed- i oN ae BS ee 


264. 
Denna tte. iii. 218. 


ed-Dera’ah xe) dU}. ii. 231. 
» Derb Wyo» + road.’ 
Derb el-Ban wt Wyor ke a 


Derb el-Haj ~31 0» ‘pilgrim 
, i road.’ i. 53. 
— -. Derejeh x=), « steps.’ ii. 244. 
- Derfisieh Kw d+ li, 342. 
ed-Deriiz yl» Druzes. Sing. 
ed-Derazy Sy Ott 3 iii. 466. 
edh- Dhafary is as}. i ae 
ae _ Dhaher el-’Amr ,s!t fa 
.* ’ <i! 2738. 
3 * 7 ‘ ‘4 = eh.Dhssiah aval, snarrow- 
ness. 2 256. 
ie ~ Dhaneh loa: Gr. Oave Thana. 
* ii. 571, 
+s Dhiban whyd: Heb. 7135 Dibon. 
ii. 679. 


Dhikrin wey: ii. 362. 





st ipacsr'y= oar, abstr. 


Durah, see Dhurah. 





ig 
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Dhuheiry (654 . Arabs. i. 197. 
edh- “Digllim » Nes. i. 473. 


edh- -Dhulil Lali cerror.’ 1. 


112, 218. 
Dhurah co —D. esh-Shamy 


ist, ‘Syrian Dhurah,’ 
My ize. D. es- Seify os bap. 






292, 293. 


Dibs ysrd> sole grape ses 2? 
Heb, 23 honey. ii, 442. 


Difleh xlig (Aso) _ Nerium — 
Oleander. i 509 oii 284, 412. 
ed-Dilbeh PARE i. 313.9 


Dimeshkesh-Sham oLast Bid 
Heb. Paes Damascus ; usually 


called esh-Sham. iil. 447. 
Dimreh x ji. Vs 


ed-Dirweh - Od}: ii 32baet O58 


Doghry , 0 o», Turkish, seg 
ahead.’ ii. 10. a 


Dém M 990: Species of Palm; ia 
the > Lote- tree. i. 238. ii. 210. 

ed- Dihy ert: iii, ° 162,171, 
Ay 

Dik J,o, Greek Ao, Doch.ii. — 
308, 309. — 

Diikah 3,9. iii. 804, 305. 

Dukkan |W, « shops.’ ui. 431. 

be. 90> Heb. rhe Adoraim, 

Jt Adeiont Abou, Adora, . 

pe ili, 2. €. yo ee 

Ri, t 





eS ide 
é ae ¥ 
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E. 
el.’Ebry (Syne '}, Heb. 


Hebrew. iti. 104, 
Ebsambal dreasfs Gr. -2ddic. 
Burckh. ii. 534, 
’Eddis pee li. 370. 
_ Ehdeib weadaf- il. 473. 
™ nf . Ar. ii, 308, 
~ eet Al. 
Seppe etl: ii. 513. 
t Lo,b!. i. 238, 256, 
_ Elyas ols, Heb. 2>x Elijah ; 


Greck wes ie Fo Sen. 
el-Em’az Nj. ii. 493. 


Emir of, ‘prince.’ 

Emir Beshir VU . li. 480. 
app. 187. a tl 

Emshash Ue Lenof,! corrupted for 

he “alae, « water-pits.’ i. 63, 65, 

mee . 266, 272. 

a Indor y.\3}, Heb. 85 yz En. 

4 


“32 


Ay 
.* 
by 


dor. ‘a 218, 225. 
_ Erha (,.Jf. ii. 315. 
Eriha Lat Heb. mI}, im, 
Jericho. ii. 279. ; 
el-Erta byt 1., 261. 
_ _Esdid Ogdul, Heb. tins Ash- 
dod. ii. 368. 
el-’Eshrah x sistt. 
alness.’ i. 58. 
el.’Esh-sheh x.9}}. iii. 301. 
_Eyib Wael) Heb. 5°8 Job. i. 


Al, 


¢ W’ of soci- 


Vox. IIT. 


‘ i" 1) Bure "Ls el and ar, f° oe oul wrong. 


{el-Ezbekiyeh XA x 31 i, 41, 


8 F. 


Fahmeh x, <3, éa coal,’ iii. 150, 
jel. Fiiya Lelatt ii. 476, 615, 


616. a, ™ % 
Fakhr — Din ant 

‘glory of sadanieaie iii, 199, 
el-Falajy ee ii, 360, 392, 


421. fi “es it »* «= 
el-Farah x,Lasf, «mouse. ii. 111, 
112, 288. ~ 


Faras el-Jundy weodt | Lnyss 


_ «soldier’s horse.’ i. 59. 5 ‘. 
el-Fari’a etl? ii. 804. iii. e 

101. « 
Fedu 93> «redemption.’ i, 269.. ; 
Feifeh xays. ii. 489. a “aa 


Feirin olyas i. 125, 174, 186. 

Fellah NG | ‘a cultivator,’ 

F quahin SG° j ‘cultivators, 
tillers of ihe soil. 

Fendeh xis, § page OY i, © a 
234, ee 

Fendektimieh aiid Gr £ “ , 


Tlevtanoopuic. Pentacomia. ili, 
150. SES 
Fera’ a. ie 217, 218. *; 


el-Feranj eo fi. 425, iii. 11. : 


Ferdshit esh-Shih aa { Lil 


i. 563. 


el-Fertish tyr {, «the plazas’ 
i, Olas > a ae 


‘ 


el-Furei’a 
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el-Feshkhah xxuiss}. ii. 250,| el-Ghar pratt ‘laurel.’ ii. 185, 


252. 
Fik bas: ili. 262, 345. 


el.-Fikreh Briss]. ii. 494, 587) 


Firdeh Boys: Tax. ii. 93. 


el-Féka Lyall , «the upper.’ 

el-Fostat bLE.Wal}, Old Cairo. 1. 
40. . 

el-Fiidhly daalt- Ar. i, 268. 

Fikin , . li, 338. 

Fukt’a $. ili. 157, 158. 

el-Fileh aJeatf ‘a bean.’ iii. 176. 

scalf. i. 189, 215. 

el.Fureidis(wodsyat}, dim. of 
U9 053 Heb. v4 Paradise. 
Frank Mountain. ii. 169. 

Firkha Ls \3. iii. 82, 83. 

el- yh ott ; “Wy of the oven.’ 


Keer dsbaal}, Gr. Dacunhis 
Phasaélis. ii. 304, 305. 


Fustak ( gi 3 . Pistacia. 1. 211. 


el-Futeis prada al}. i. 296. 


Shwe) i- ii. 116, 288. 
G. 


Gaza, see Ghiezeb 


Ghafir ae «PHO, I Sb. i. 196, 
vith 

el.Ghaidherah sydd i. 264, 
265. ~ 


el-Ghamr pest! ‘aqua multa.’ ii. | Ghureir 


581, 597. 
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3 
( ~.1. 54, 58. 
Gharbitin ory i. 54, 


el-Gharib wy Lat ,scamel’shump.” 


i. 163; 306. ii. 588, 615. 


el-Ghaul Joss}, cevil spirit.’ iii, ‘s 


14. 
el-Ghawarineh asylyitt, ins 9 
(Sp from y5aJf;, ‘inhabitants 
of the Ghér.’ ii, 221, 280, 489. 
iii. 305, 307. : 
el-Ghazieh aay last. iii. 415. 
el-Ghor ott ca long ghey be- 
tween two mountains.’ i. 224. 
li. 488, 490, 595. . 
el-Ghubey “,glf. i. 266. 
el-Ghibsheh x aust}. i. 139. 
el-Ghidhaghidh (aslastt, «di- 
minutions.’ i. 267. 
el-Ghiidhah yLaglf. ii. 498. 
Ghiidhir sche, a corruption for 
sd, ‘pool, stagnum.’ i. 265. 
el-Ghiidhyan elas}? Heb. 
Viz Ezion ? i. 251, 268. 
Ghidiry Spode: li. 435. 
el-Ghifr agit, «toll.’ ii. 93. 
el-Ghijar <4. iii, 342, 353. 
el-Ghirab : ‘the r ne 
i. 476. ohh Rig -t 
el-Ghiirabeh xsf V3 


f. iii, 82. 
Ghirbeh x ye ; 


do 928. 


a 3 y 

‘3.6: Burckh. i. 266 
= ? 
564. v 





1) Burekh. pls wrong. 


na 


2) Burekh. lode. 


ARABIC 


Ghirkiid .\3, 8. i.96. ii. 253,494. 
el.Ghirkiideh sdsysIt. i. 89. 
Ghiiriindel J332E, Gr. ’Aoirdyda, 


Arindela. i. 99. ii. 496, 571; 
663, 665, 666. 


~ el-Ghuwein crgh dim. Heb. 
mt sy» Ain? ii. 625. 
el-Ghuweir pl dim. of el- 
Ghor. ii. a 552, 583, 610. 
Ghiizaleh x}}.< 
| hi aa oy ‘marauding party.’ 
i. 486. 
Ghiizzeh x- 4, 
291. u. 374. 


el.Gizeh syst. | er 
7 ha 

el-Habeshy taal, «the Abyssi- 
nian.’ i, 218. 

Habis Uyg>: i. 219. 

el-Hadb 3]. iii. 5. 

Haddata (s{\a.- iii. 376, 382. 

el-Hadith asi}. iii. 382. 

Haifa Laas, Gr. Ha Ephe. Sy- 
i ili, 189, 194. 

el-Haikibeh x,g,3|. i. 271. 


¥ 


, ‘gazelle.’ 1. 224. 


Heb. m3> Gaza. i. 


Hairan Heb, 29°n Hiram. 


ues 
ili. 385. 

Haiwat wleass Sing. Haiwy 
Srh> . Arabs. Adj. from 


xas ‘asnake,’ having the same 
letters as Heb. “7 Hivite. i. 
202, 236, 274. 


1) Burckh. Joy 
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el-Haj él (Heb. 34), «pilgrim 
Caravan.’ i. 58, 2538, 559. 

Hajla \=, Heb. 4235 mea Beth- 
Hoglah. ii. 268. 


Hajr el-’Alawy ett 
«stone of the ’Alawy.’ i. 239. 


Hajr er-Rukkab ot fF 


«stone of the riders.’ i. 96. 


Hajr Usdum dual es «stone 
of Sodom.’ ii. 206. 

Hakl Quin, <field.’ i. 234, 254, 
559, 

Halhil, see Hilhal. 

Hamah ys, Heb. ran Hamath. 
iii. 456, 461. 

el-Hamam eLst, ‘ pigeons.’ iil. 
250, 279. 


el-Hamdh 4a,3}. i. 561, 

el-Hamma rt: iii, 237. 

Hammam, see Hymmam. 

Handhal \bis,' Cucumis col- 
ocynthus. i 121. 

Hanneh xjs, Anna. ii. 357. 

el-Haram {, «the holy.’ i 
360, 361. 

el-Haram ’Aly Ibn ’Aleim ° { 


pate up! As: iil. 46. 
el-Haramiyeh xtalydt, « the rob- 


bers.’ iii. 80. 
~im, Heb. 23 


Haramén Ce 
Hermon. iii. 171. 


Harb Yy>" i. 198. 


oF Joe 
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Hardin ws is, Heb. ji55x Aaron. 
ii. 40, 508. . 

el-Hasana (jydf. i. 563. 

Hasb us. ii. 499, 586. 

Hasbeiya pola. iii. 837, 344, 
346. app. 187. 

el-Hasy camd{- ii 889, 391. 

Hasya Lancs iil. 46. app. 171, 
173. ° 

Hatta (ix. ii. 369, 370. 

Hattin ube! iii. 250. 

el-Haudeh xy .3f, «circuitous 
path.’ ii. 588, fe 

Haudela Yous (Yo,!)- lil. 94, 

Haud Kibriyan ght oy) 
‘ Cyprian’s trough.’ ii. 324. 

Hauran hy> Heb. j3101 Hau- 
ran, Gr. Aigavitig Auranitis, 
lil. 336, 355. app. 150. 

Hawara Im ‘Lil, 98. 

Hawarah 


&yf_s, « destruction.’ i. 
96, 97. ) ie 
el.Hawazim 


yflasf- Arabs. ii. 
584, obs 


el-Haweit LsySf, dim. ¢a string,’ 
i. 127, 168. 

Haweitit wlhss,? Sing. Ha- 
weity (sbage rel. adj. from 
foy>, dim. of bus ca 


string.’ i, 239, 304, 305. ii. 
558, 554, 
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el-Hebahibeh xsl gf.? Ay. ii. 
554. 


Hebriin wayt> Heb. 4735 He- 
bron. ii. 456. 

Heish jae. iii. 845. 

el-Hejaya LS}. Arabs. i. 270. 
ii. 247. 

el-Hejjeh xf, «diploma, deed.’ 
i. 4865 

et-Helal JMS}, «the lawful.’ i. 
273, 278, 280. 

el-Helu {, « sweet.’ ii, 254. 

Hemadet, see Himédet, 

el-HenAdy wsolight- Arabs, ii. 
389, 391. 

el-Hendideh sdsligst- "Arabs. 
li. 891, 

el-Hendjireh syed}, Sing. 
Hanjery (Spsic- Ar. i. 275. 

Hendaj _{gim. iii. 370. 

el-Hendis did}. i. 268. 

el-Henna ({3}. ii. 211. 

Hesban wens Heb. 
Hleshbon. ii. 278, 


Hibran tum. i. 128, 164, 


el-Hijr 3h. ii, 654, 


el-Hismeh sf. i. 256. ii. 
553. : 


fat 


7 
el-Hizmeh xovwsf. ii. 111. 


Hitibin Seope lle Bape 


1) Burckh, epsawron a, 


3) Burekh, xiols= Hebdbineh; if this is not a 


2) Burckh. blisys; wrong. 


different name. 


ARABIC 


el-Hiidhera { 43f,! Heb. ninzn 
Hazeroth. i. 222, 223. 

Hiidhr , Sing. Ss 
Hidhry ; Arabs living in towns 
and villages. i. 305. ii, 489, 

ii. 122, 


Hiidhrar ate 
 aFlafeiy’ is aad} (s aad}. 
il. 582. 
el-Hifir jad}. i, 286. 
ty a li. 3884 


el-Hilch xt, fe ii. 339, 342. 
app. 134, 177, 179. 

Hiulhal Jed, Heb. >nbn Hal- 
hul. i. 319. ii. 186. 

Himadet el-’Anaz -ie}| Sols, 
‘pebbly desert of —’ i. 272. 
Himadet el-Berbery goa 

Spy a: 2 SEE 
el-Himnady wold. Ar. i. 268. 


el-Hiimam, see el-Hamam. 
el-Humeidy oe wif. Ari. 268. 


el-Humeirawat wily trae sred.’ 
Plur. i. 260. 


el-Humeit bus f. i. 219. 

el-Humeiyimeh pve ii. 572. 

Himmim oe «bath.’ i. 101, 
102. 

Himmam Far’ on wiley el 
¢ Pharaoh’s bath.” i. 101. 

Himmam esh-Shefa Laz,Jf el aa 
«bath of healing.’ i. 508. 

{°° Heb. “van, 

Asphaltum. ii. 228, 603. 


el-Hummar 
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Hummiis ye: Vetch. iii. 371. 

el-Humr pale i. 104, 107, 110; . ee 
139, 164. ee 

Hiimra Fedan clos Iam ii. 
502. 

Hums jays; Gr.’Euscn, Emessa. 
ili. 456, 461. app. 174, 


Hiannaneh wlis (2): iii, 885. 


H 
irsh Beirt Sy Uiy> 
‘grove of Beirtit.’ iii. 436. 


el-Hisain (buys t- il. 337. 
Hisin Ab Ges 
usin Abu Zenneh >! 6 


x3)» «horse of a monkey.’ i 
101. 

el-Hisdsah x, ETS 
243, 244, 


Husein , 


ii. 212, 

. i, 244, iii, 155. . 

{, « fortress.’ 
345. app. 162, 164. 

Husn el-Ghirab Sek Co 

1. 312. 


Husn es-Sufiry vas 
Sy ue=> 
il. 441. 


el-Husn arg 


‘fortress of the raven.’ 


Hussain 


cy han ii. 471, 472. 

Huwara, see Hawarah. 

el-Huweimirat what i. 2338, 
235. 

L 


Ibel or Abil Qf, Heb. bay, Abel 
Beth-Maachah? iii. 347. app. 
136, 137. : 





1) Burckh. ea . 2) Id. r= and > eo) ld. rot wrong. 
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Ibn Ghintm 


Ibn Ma’an o sf. ili. 250, 
279. = iid 


Ibn ’Omar . li, 359. iil. 
at 

Ibn Shedid, see Shedid. 

Ibn Stkr (97, url: i, 108, 120. 

Idhna 55}, Gr. *Ledva Jedna. il. 
399, 404, 425. ii. 10. 

Tjnisnia Wimiaf ui. 144. 

Ikhrimm eye: Ye O12, cian 

Iksal JLS} , Heb: 292, nto>, 
Chisloth, | Chesulloth; Gr. 
Hud Xaloth. iii. 182. 

Imam ell: ii. 178. 

Inbid Qs [ Heb. >xaix Arbel, 


Gr. "dopyda Arbela, iii. 251, 
281, 282. 


ib yal de ii. 308. 


el. *Tsawiyeh Sights Fol. adj, 


fem. from . Jesus. ii. 108. 
Isa el- Jerrahy tf 

1. 355. ooh cote 
ee hassel. Heb. xg 
Isma’in vr te 


Withee il. a 
Isma’iliyeh xrlisyut, Sing. Is- 
marily disput ili, 468. 
Isrdil (sfol, Heb. >370 Israel. 
1. 489. or 


el-Ithm post «erime.’ i, 256. 


J; 


Ja’deh SARS? hyssop? i. 157, 
162. 





el-Jaifeh xasltt, « the concave.’ 
1, (279. 

Jaihah xsl. ii. 116. 

el-Ja’ilat wNusdf. Ar ii. 554. 

Faldd oye. Comp. "Ain Jaltd. 
lil. 83, 167. 

el-Jami’a, enol 3}, «place of assem- 
bly,’ mosk. i. 361, 444. 

Jamis Uwgrl- Buffalo. iii. 306. 

el-Janich xx3LJ}. ii. 133. iii. 66. 

Jaulan NES Heb. 7>5: Golan, 
Gr. TFavierizig Gaulonitis. ill. 
308, 312, 336, 345, 355. app. 
149, 162. 


el-Jauzeh By—dl «walnut. i. 
PREIEL © 


el-Jawabireh sytydl . Ar. ii. 555, 

el-Jazy Sst. ii. 553. 

Jeb’a , Heb.. 233 Geba, or 
m3 Gibeah. li. 113, 114, 316. 
ili. 151. 

Jebah xars; Heb. 5325 Gibeah. 
ii. 327. 

Jebal Js, «mountains ;’ Heb. 
baa Gebal, Gr. I'eBadyry Geba- 
lene. ii. 552, 

el-Jebarat sf US}. Arabs. 1. 
275. ii. 885 

Jebata ble, Lat. Gaballen iii. 
201. 

Jebeil Jaaes Heb. boa Gea Gr. 
Bipiog Bit ili. 459. 

Jebeil Hasan , ne ane dim. 
‘mountain of Hasan’ 13090" 


Po Be 8 
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Jebel dus, ‘mount, mountain.’ 

Jebeliyeh xiJG5,,' mountain. 
eers.’ i. 199, 558. 

Jedireh By 1"187; 


Jedir Ogh>> Heb. “53 Gedor. ii. 
338, 


Jehair alee: li. 254, 
el-Jehalin ales, el-Jeha- 
liyeh xed: Sing. Jehdly 
dies. Arabs. i. 275. ii. 202, 
467. 


Johar Lem. 1. £85. 


Jehennam riga: Heb.bin 43, Gr. 















Jerba lym iii, 158. 

Jerf, see Jurf. 

el-Jerrah Socbt. ii. 476, 

el-Jerar , Af. Comp. Heb. “ay 
Gerar, i. 278, 279. 

el-Jesmaniyeh alent | Geth. 
semane. 1. 346, 

Jezirat — el-Yehidiyeh BS 
X205.g4If- 1. 72 

Jezzin ery . iii. 843, 347, 

el-Jib eS), Heb. yi233 Gibeon. 
li. 186, 187. iii. 67, 

Jibia Lae: iii. 80. 

Jifna, see Jufna. 

JiPad, see Jel’ad. 

Jiljilia Lunds. iii. 81. 

Jiljileh Sede, Heb. >zba, Gr. 
Pedyoulyj, Gilgal. iii. 47. 

Jimrin Ceye: lL. 342, 


Lésvva, Gehenna. i. 396, 402. 
el-Jeib ant. ii. 497, 500, 580, 
662. 
Jel’ad oll. Heb. 2s Gilead. 
li. 243, 306. 


Jelbén ws a Ls , Heb. 2353 Gilboa. 
iii. 157, 171. 

Jelameh Xlo- lil, 161. 

Jemriirah By9yo>" li. 426. 


Jimzu ,. Heb. 4323 Gimzo. 
dishes S 

el-Jish 3}, Rab. stn ws Gush 
Halab, Gr. Dioyola Giscala. 
ili. 368, 

el-Jisr {, «the bridge.’ 

Jisr Benat Ya’kdb wlis 
Wylie, ‘bridge of the daugh. 
ters of Jacob.’ iii. 361. 

el Jiyeh sunt. - 431, 

Jubb Jenin A> te ili. 426. 


Jenbeh Kim ii. 472. 

Jendal fOuR. i. 59. 

Jenin pics ? Gr. Twaia Ginaea, 
Heb. boz-}52 En-gannim ? iii. 
154, 155. 

Jennabeh xolie- ii. 342, 

el-Jerafeh x3{ >|, «the gullying.’ 
1. 265. ii. 507. 

Jerash Usly> - il. 342. 

Jerash Uae? Gr. Iéoace Ge-| Jubb Yusuf wed exces 6 JO 

rasa. app. 48, 167. seph’s pit.» iii, 316. 

1) Burckh. ele; the Alef is wrong. 2) Abulf. prdrce 

3) Burckh. ys wrong. 


a 
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Jubbata ble. ili. 349. 

el-Judeideh sosDase dim. « the 
new.’ 347, 

Jufna rad, Gr. Pogra, Dovgre, 
Gophna ; Heb. "23 Ophni? iii. 
71, 19. 

el-Jiighamileh xLolad}. i- 561. 

Juneid Outen 137. 


, ‘gully,’ or mote pro- 


ili. 


iii. 

Jurf a) 
perly «a eae washed away § and 
undermined by a torrent.’ i. 
256. ; 

Jurf el-Mukiwa (Syste Sy > 
«gully of — i. 57. 

Jurfa Ls : . i, 342. #. 


' Juseir ee 


369. 


dim. < bridge. a? 


K. 


el-Ka’a elt, ‘plain.’ i. 106, 
163..." 

Kava el-Barik oral eb: 
563. 

Ka’a en-Nikb ai] el. 
259. 

el.-Ka’dbineh xisleXSt . Arabs. ii. 
201, 243, 553. ' 

Kabr 43, «tomb.’ il. 
239. 

Kabr Hairan e 
of Hiram,’ Heb. bon. -ili. 385. 

el-Kabu pul, ‘vault.’ ii. 326. 

Kadita Lig Qs- iii. 867, 

el-KAdy asdf, judge.’ iii. 382. 


456. iil. 


to $, «tomb 


i. Kaukab 15S; 
Kaukab el-H 
i aukab el-Hawa set OSS 


el-Kahirah J 


ing, Cairo. 


Lal}, «the conquer- 
ie5e ae 


Kaid Beg JG dyls- i: 55. 


Kaisariyeh npyleaas Gr. Kooe- 
osu, Caesarea. ili. 44. 

9s: iii. 38. 

Kana (aes Heb. mp Kanah. iii. 
384. 

Kana el-Jelil avec lls, Heb. 
mp Kanah, Gr. Kova tng Da- 


Aidatag Cana of Galilee. 
194, 204. 
Kaneitar 1,129; 
Kanobin ret Gr. Kowopuoy 
Coenobium. iti. 459. 
el-Kashtiry (Splat, « sterilis, 
ill. 104. 
el-Kasimiyeh xi,wlasf- ili. 408- 
410. 


Katherin 
140, ian 


Kalawan |, 


ill. 


infaustus.’ 


np Catharine. i. 


‘meteor.’ iii. 195. 


‘meteor of the air.’ ili. 177, 
219) 226: 
el-Kaus | i}, « arrow.’ iii. 14. 
el-Kebir 


ie ash «the u™% iii 


Kedes rod: Heb. op | 
of Naphtali. ii. 855. 0 


ae . ~~ villa. 


ges. ie 305. 






el-Keferein 


Kefiyeh x,a3. i. pay 239. 
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Kefr Adan lol eS. ill. 161. | Kerak ILS Wd. IW, castle.’ i. 
Kefr ’Akab ie as ii. 315, 349. ii. 206, 213, 231, 448, 566, 
Kefr Haneh Spm O83 ill. 347.| 656, Tarichaea, iii, 263. 
Ker Kenna US 8S. ii . 204, |el-Kerr “gf. Burckh. ii. 570. 

237, Kersenna (j,,.5  Vetches. ii. 
Kefr Kid O53 5 ays, Gr. Kenag-| 445. 

xOTUUE Capareétia. iii. 158, 470, | Kesla \U.9; Heb. s>p> Chesalon? 
Kefr Killin of. ili. 94, i. 364, 


Kefr el. et ie TAY. See aa el-Kesrawin wl Pedic lii. 459. 
138, 144. Khaibar as: Arabs. i. 305. 


Keft Menda {iio as iii. 194.]elKhaimeh x, |. iii, 347. 
Kefr Murr “4 ass cbitter.’ ij, | el-Khait bad}. iii. 341, app. 
131. iii, 77, “_e aise 
Ket Must a <i 919, Khalifeh x RAS, vulg. Khalif. 


el-Khamis enaash | tee Ye 
Kefr Saba os ps Gr. Kapag- Khind a ‘lodging.place, ee 
oaBe, Pra ili. 46, Y 


Khan el-Minyeh xainlf oy 
— Bab. co ern aS 1 iii. 236, iii. 287, 288. 


Khan et-Tujjar xt ls, 
Kefr Selwan | : : sf 
iis wlpbu : Heb. «Khan of the merchants.’ iii, 
m>u5 Shiloah, Gr. 5; Sthodu Silo. 236. 
am. i 342, 506. Khanzireh s_,, ie 496, 556. 
K fi Sé a, ° ing.’ 
efr i Ser, ee ph ‘of fasting. 


Kharaj ee _Toleration tax. - 
Kefi Urieh x) at as, Lat. Ce. 


ii. 93.5 
Kharas cel ees 342, 
i Sh li. a 
Kefrah x 55 iii. 219, 


Khartib Wye: = iii. 58. 
Keis &S, Keisiyeh nae Khashm Usdum pow! eek 
34. Rhwnds 


481. 
Keisin Sa Wa teas 


Khatib —uarbs, ‘ orator.’ ii. 178. 
se LOM, “the dog.’ el-Kheishtim pian S|, dim, ‘car- 
439, 448. app. 157. tilage of the nose.’ ii. 342, 364. 

 “el-Kelt ww Lgl, Heb. m2 Che.| iii. 30. 

rith ? ii. 116, 288. Khirbeh, see Khirbeh. 
Kemenjch pai, li. 628, el-Khibarah Bradt i, 298. ii. 
Keniseh x tS; Chald. NWD,/ 201, 205. § 

Fa synagogue, ey > ill. 105. Khudeir poe: i. 205, 206. 


1y Bee, Gl : 
| ag is 
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el-Khiidr (43, St. George. i. 
321. ii, 325. ill. 412, 439. 


el-Khillasah xot3}, Heb. nn, 


Gr. "Exovoa, Elusa. i. 296. 


el- Khilil jtSY, 


ham. i. 314. ii. 456. 
el-Khulis 3}. i. 565. 
el-Khimileh sll ; 

ground,’ i. 117, 118, 261. 
Khuneifis 


at. a 167. 


el-Khuneifit pat. 


il. 472. 


, or Ukhneifis 


ARABIC INDEX. 


el-Khizneh xpd © treasure.’ 
ii. 518. 


Kibleh xdus- is) B04 . 


164. 
| Kibrin Ry rp 


Khulda {QAA. ili. 21; 484, 435. 
(Hebron,) ron. i. 379, 396. li. 249. 
‘friend,’ as an epithet of Abra- 


| Kidron A yw , Heb. ji"4P Kid. 


Kineh xis.! i. 121, 122, 


Kirdhy by3- i. 124. 


‘Jow | Kirkis ussys: ii. 629. 


el- Riyameh xcs}, ‘the resur- 


rection.’ ii. 18- 


Kolzum os Gr. Kiiopwa Klys- 


ma. i. 69. 


Khiiriib er-Ram elt ile, el-Kubab GLa! . iii. 30. 


¢ruins of er-Ram.’ i. 317. 
el-Khiraizeh x s{3{. 1. 272. 


Kibalan wr cS «5 ML 02. 


Kibatiyeh bls ili. 154. 


el-Khirar ! 3. “ii. 586. 
Khiirbata (x3. iii. 66. Kubbet 45, ‘dome.’ 
Khirbeh xy 4, ‘ruin.’ Kubbet el-Baul Sout was - ii. 
Khirbet Nisarah 5 617. 
Se ee yd Rubbet | Rabi gh ct auans > 
Lass} ‘ruins of the Chris-} , i fo 
85 dome of Rachel.’ i. 322. ii. 157. 
fans. deo lide 


Khirbet | en-Nisrany 3,4 
‘ I aatt, ‘ruins of the Chris- 
tian.’ 
Khireitin ora ii, 175. 


el- Khureity phays » 1.269% 


Khurmet el-Jurf 


il. 6. 


3 
>| Koss 


‘rupture of the gully.’ i. 256. 
Khirsah xo &~- ii. 5. 
el-Khuweiliteh silyl i. 306. 


ill. 8. 


el-Khiza’y tye} i. 299. 





el- Kubeibeh xual, dim. ‘dome.’ 
oii. 394. i. 65. 


el-Kideirah y5\aJ{- ul. 118. 
el-Kudeirat Shpall i. 280. 


li. 619. 

Kudna Lbosm fil. Rs 
el-Kuds , rd , ‘the Holy.’ Je- 
rusalem. i. 380. 


el- Kafafiyeh xaslaalt - “ii. 586. 
a pas» dim, ‘ village.’ i. 


153. 
el-Kuhal dst Antimony. i. 
(aS ae? 


ving ie" 


116. | me ae 


1) Burekh. X43; the Teshdid is wrong, but I could not le auale 


as to the last letter. 
puzzled me so much. 8S. 


There is hardly Peete word in the Index, that 
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el. KiVah xstast, «the castle.’ 
ili. 99, 441. 

KiVat er-Ribid udeyit Kells. 
‘il. 121. app, 166. 
Kileh Jy3. iii. 30. 
Kuleib Hauran ob ol 
dim. ‘ dog of Hauran.’ iii, 336. 


Kiriyit 9355, Gr. Rogent, Co. 
reae ? by 83. 

Kurmul Bucas , Heb.bx52 Carmel. 
li. 194, 196, 466. iii. 190. 

el-Kirn vil , horn.’ <i, 296, 
298. 

Kurnub es . Thamara, ii. 
616, 623. 

Kirrashy sits . Arabs. i. 197, 
204, 

Kirin Hattin abe wy? 
‘horns of Hattin.’ iii. 238. 
Kurintil Aaiy3, Quarantana. 

li. 303. Fr 
Kuryet el-’Enab wis] Ag 
Heb. (oe34) roop, Kerjath Jea- 


y 





app. 157. 

Kilonieh x.3,45, Lat. Colonia? 
fi.) 246: 

Kulindia (x -) LOU. ii. 137, 
141, 315. 

Kiliinsaweh syaule- ili. 47. 

Kulzum, see Kolzum. 

Kimich xueg3. iii. 167, 218. 

el-Kuneitirah spell » i. 269, 
lli- 274, 355, 

el-Kuneiyeh xii)! , dim. ‘aque- 
duct.’ i. 271, 272. 

el-Kura (spf. ii. 654. 

el-Karah 8.0}. iii. 441. 

el-Kiirahy srt . ii. 476, 488. 

Kiratiyeh xls s" Ge 370. mimp Kerioth? i. 472. 

Kirawa 115 « int. 2, el. Kiisaby rail - 1 563. 

Kurdhy, see Kirdhy. el-Kasdimeh a2 - 5 200, 

el-Kirdhiyeh xd) ee) Kusbur pau. ii. 401, 

el-Kureikireh sors , ‘*the| e]-Kuseib —naiit| » Us aoe 
callous spot ona camel’s| ¢]-Kuseifeh, see Tell el-Kuseifeh. 
breast.’ i, 258. gts el-Kuseir ait!, dim. ‘castle.’ 

el-Kureis ual. i. 559. it, 617: 


rim. li. 885. 

Kuryet Jit was Ky, Gr. Tirta. 
ii. 144, 

Kuryet es - Sa’ideh aay? 
sdusud>. ii, 327. 


el-Kuryetein eat Heb. 


el. er Syl, and el-Kureiyeh| Kisr a3 , ‘ castle.’ 
Xy iJ}, ‘village, ruin.’ i. 236,| Kisr ’Antar bi 3. ii, 183. 
* ie Kisr el-Bedawy Sgol pos. 


: 
2 ES 


: 1) Burekh. 445-50] , wrong. 
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_el- Leimén el bnan win, Heb. 4i23>. iil. 
4 slemon.? i, 183. | 344, 439. app. 187. 
kee at Yehad 1 Opgall,, pas 5,|Lifta Lia}. ii. 140, 321. 
¥ 1 
eh ‘castle of the Weis. ii. 257, y att el-Litany Siw. Leontes. iii. 









Sk 





 Biasébol sles. ii. 391. 344, 345, 409. app. wes ; 

el-Kistinech xubwil}. ii. 364. | el-Liyathineh i 

el-Kistil (awit, Lat. Castel-| 554. 
lum. ii. 828. el-Lubban HU}, Heb, 33> Le- 

Kita ee Bird. ii. 620. bonah. iii. 89, 90. 

Kitrah 8 iii.22. el-Labieh 1 XA AIT, ‘bean.’ iii. 238. 


el- Kuweisch Xm 9S)f, dim, ‘bow.’ | Ludd od, Heb. “> Lod, Gr. 


i. 102. Asda Lydda. ii. 49, 50. 
Kaza hes. iii. 98. el-Lihham pL}. ii. 339. 
oe el-Lussan “Gabi. Gr. Aica 
L. Lysa. i. 276, 277. 
el-Ladikiyeh SONS}, Gr. 4ao- M. 
Sizeia, Laodicea. iii. 456. Ma’An leo , Heb. yi Maon, 
Lanteh abi, Gr. Asovtog more- Maonites. ij. 572. 
jos, Leontes. iii. 410, el-Ma’az sles}. Ar. ii. 535, 550. 
Latron .y9ybY, Lat. Latro. iii.30.|Ma’azeh s;Leo. Arabs. i, 206. 
a el-Lebweh do} , the lioness.’ | el. Mab’ak So srntt Ca Peg 
es, i. 122. Ma’dad Olden . ii. 113. 
eo el-Lehyinch Gls}. i. 266.|Ma’derah s\dieo. ili. 219. 
= 


286. 


w 
* 







. A soe 
el-Leimén wt ,» ‘lemon.’ iS 


il. 589, 662. 

1.Malein oe) elt, «two waters,’ 
i, tos 

Ma’in paso, Heb. ji Maon. 


- el-Leja Lay , ‘asylum.’ i, 131, | el 
>, e166: ) * ert 
SP SeL-Lejah sLAN. Distr. iii, 974. 

app. 154, 


el-Lejjin Cele Gr. Asyedy, 
Lat. Legio. Megiddo. iii. 177. 
Liblabeh aU, 


i. 55. 


‘ Cony aey 





_ jel-Mak-hal Jamra}. 


. i. 193, 194, 466. 


Makam, see Mukam. 


el. -Makbal Syria. ha 


Makhrin ws mal 


a 
i. 268. oN 
Het eos 


ll. 624, 





: ‘ sie Sag 
1) Burckh. glb ~wartid: Rial; wrong. 3) Id. US px2bo 3 wrong. 
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. AY? 9 . ; ® 
el.Malih Eel «the salt.’ i. 112. Meiron wy? . Meiram =e 
el-Malih “att, «salt, brack. aa? 388, 867. on Ae 
ish.’ ii. 553, pani wie i 101,158. 
el-Malihah hed ii. 156. ejiimi’a eels. ii, 260. app. 162, 
Ma’lila Yylee, ii . 453. app. mina eld sos li. 194, 
171,172. , 
. : el-Mejdel feat}, Heb. d530 
el-Mamilla DUI}. i. 483. : 2 Ss 
as Migdal, Gr. McySaia Magdala. 
el-Mandhir prada. i. 257, vx a 
il. 277, 278. Comp. iii. 80, 349. 
el-Mansir pra ‘the con- 1.Melahi \ ; 
el-Me i 
queror.” ii. 554, arias ie CMardut- Ar. il. 
el-Mansirah, s)JaiJ}, ‘the vic-| 4). Melihy LJ. ii. 508, 
z 4, o3re (s7 
torious.” ul. 21, 239, 240. el-Mellahah SRE cai iii. 264 
Mar ,Lo, ‘lord,’ a title. mete 
>), 341. app. 135. “i* 
Mar Saba, see Deir Mar Saba. | Menf Cain, Heb. 9, Memphis. 
Maron yy SR a i. 40. 
el-Ma’shtk pull iii. 390,|Menzil Ji, « guest-chamber.’ 
391, 408. ii. oa. 
el-Mas’idy cOogemmed!+ Ar. ii.| el-Merakh ele i. 235, 236. a 
308. 
: ‘ ? 
Masyad gl &: Merj ye meadow. 
Maseak. it. Castle. iii.468. | yr Ko 4 
asyif Luan. er] “Ayin wae er? Heb. 
el-Matariyeh x5 by}. i. 37. vite Ton ? iii. 346. app. 136. ae 
Mawilih ely , Plur. of xdbo, Merj el-Ghirik Syl & “ = 
«salt places.’ i. 58, 254. acer of sinking or er f 
Mawarid — el-Hidhera o,| | ing.’ iii. 153. ‘é 
tad ‘ paths to Hudhera. | Merj Ibn Amir pike ihe 
‘1. 122, Plain of E'sdraelon. iii. 169, 207. “i * 
Ma’yan ged, fountain? i. 150,| Merj Ibn’Omeir { ee 
Ons J rho 
161. iil. 63. om on” ; é 


el-Mayein , emt > ‘two wa- 
ters.’ i. a. e: 
el-Mebrik Qiu Jf, ‘kneeling. 
» place’ for camels, i. 234, 
Medifeh xslae , ‘place of enter. Mesa’id eT POS 
tainment.’ ii. 122, 347. Oyslaves 6 
el-Medineh Badu! {, ‘the citys” Ady Sopra» rel. adj. from 
iii. 239. ; © Oy sus name of aman. 1. 234. 


el-Merkab _,3,Jf. iii. 360. 
el-Mersed Qyu,Sf. ii. 212. 


el-Mes’adiyeh’ xsQeumel}- iii. 
304. , 


“ 


® P awa s a 
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- 


Mes-hed » iii..219, 
Meshghirah x gio iii. 426. 
el-Meshhad dguiind - iii. 209. 
el-Mesjid Qsx.uwJ!, «place of 
adoration,’ temple, mosk, i. 144. 
el-Mesmiyeh xiynwytf- i. 364. 
Metawileh Jolie , Sing. Muta- 
wily Slei0 . iii, 378, 466. 
el-Metn upd: ili. 459. 
el-Mezarik gly ashrodt 1 i, 238. 
el-Mezra’ah xeyyeI- ii. 232. 
ii. 182, 384. 
Mihrab chs, «niche of prayer. 
i. 357. 
el-Milh + {; Moladah, 


Malatha. ii. 619, 621. 
Min’in il. 308. 


el-Minya ay “et Gall : i. 563. 

el-Minyeh xxit}.? Khan. iii. 
287, 288. 

Mird pre 


© galt.’ 


ii. 270. 

Miry Sy: Tribute. ii. 468. 

el-Mirzaba Ly {. ii. 508, 585. 

Misilya Wwo- ill. 151, 153. 

Misr, see Musr. 

el-Mojib > 
li. 206, 213. 


{. Heb. Arnon. 


Heb. 72. 
1.109, 170. 

el-Morak Goytt » hi. LO. 

el-Mu’addamiyeh xy,rasqJ{ + ti 


370. 
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el-Mu’adh-dhem pass tt. 1. 469. 
iii, 328. 


el-Mu’allakah xine : 


pended.’ iii. 434. 
e]-Mudireij Eyloat . i. 2384. 
Mudha”’in updo > i, 116. 
el-Mudhaiyat Ua J}. i. 563. 
Mudhebbih Sa’id ’Obeideh 5d 
SAAS rien il. FO 0 


‘ sus- 


Mudir 20 - 177.01 155. 
Mufarik etiuck Cad . lie ’ 
‘fork of roads.’ 1. 258. 


’|el-Mughar (s,5f - iil. 22, 239. 
el-Mugharibeh a) x,$}, «west- 


ern Africans.’ i. 62, 387. 


el-Mughiillis posse. ii. 364. 

el-Muhash il su,J{. 1.232. 

el-Muhauwat ce if. i. 477, 
481. 


el-Muhdy srg ){, «the Guide.’ 


ili. 100. 
Muheiridel-Kiinas, La} OAs 
i. 164. = he 


el-Muhelleh xLavt}. ii. 585. 

Mukim ers, ‘ station, tomb of a 
saint.’ ii. 348. 

a SK Plur. Mukériyeh 
5) Ku ii. 108. 

el- Makatteb w2K! |, «the writ- 
ten.’ i. 107, 188. ‘4 


.|el-Mukattem .35C,}{, «the con- 


cealed’. 1.55. 





1) Burckh. ape - 


2) Burckh. x40; the Teshdid wrong. See Bohaedd. Vit. Sal. p. 98. 
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el-Mukberah x iS}, ‘burying. 
place.’ i. 119. 
Mukeibil arte + ii. 540, 


el-Mukeibileh xh adyt{. ili, 161. 

el-Mukhafeh lst}, “feare sis 
64, 

el-Miikhlefeh xa lett, ‘disagree- 
ment.’. 1.'215. 

Mikhmas ys » Heb. 0252 
Michmash. ii. 115, 117. 

Mikhna Ws. iii. 92, 101. 

Mukhsheib ae . 1. 65 

Miukhshikeh xia. ili. 384. 

el-Mikrah xf a,}{. i. 264, 274, 
294, 

el-Mukrih z,Jf. i. 58, 227. 


Mukrih el-Ibna LY} ke. i 
563. cla 
Mukrih el-Weberah s_5, ff zi 
i, 58. 9 pe 
Muktadir ,.\zg0- ili. 87. 
Muktul ‘edh-Dhuleim (Like 
HJ}, «place of the killing 
of the oppressed.’ i. 563. 


el-Mukiibbeleh Last PR 
kissed.’ i. 283. 


el-Mukiitta’ cee! |, ‘ford.’ Riv. 


Kishon. iii. 229, 232. 
Mukiitta’ et - Tawarik 
Uaylpbt B26), 


clManeiderah iS}. i. 219. 


¢ the 
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el-Muntila’ {, «the as. 


cent.’ i. 63, 64. 

el-Mirgk Gi {2 rag. 

Mirbitt Ka’dd el-Wasileh fe 
soli Ogad 15,231; 

el-Mereidhah xd} , ‘the sick.’ 
ll. 586. 

el-Mureikhy ayes}, dim. of 
slaw} el-Mirkhah: i. 111, 
292, 561. 

el-Mirkhah slay « relaxed ?” 
i. 105, 106. 

Murkus Ussye Gr. Mdoxos, 

iii. 25. 

Miutrah x“. i. 221, 222. 

el-Mirtitbeh sabi Jf. i. 299. 

el-Murissiis (aroustf.? iii. 218, 

Misa » Heb. nvin, Moses. 

el-Museik ¥ aan. ii. 473, 


el-Mushalikhah x3Li,Sf.. Ar. 
il. 308. 


el-Musheh-hem , esi wtf. i. 562, 


563. 

el-Muslim : ned) f 
dan. 

Musr ice Egypt, usual name for 


Cairo. i. 35. 
el-Musry Sy wel B ‘el-Musriyeh 


xipadt,‘ Egyptian. 1.128, 253. 


el-Musillabeh xastt ‘the 
Cross.’ ii. 90, 323. 


Marcus. 


Milditne. 


el. Munettisheh ae: ii. 169. |g}. ee Pou ii. 326, 337, 


el-Muntar pret We att, 





1) Burckh. wiht i 
3) Id. Ueyer. 


2) Id. lyeelf. I could hear no &: 8. 


Fe 
>. 2 


-. ‘> 
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Mutawaly, see Metawileh, 
Muteir ee i. 205, 
el-Mutesellim phoned 
ernor. ii. 364. 
el-Mutiilleh xba,J}- iii. 347. 
el-Mityah clseel , ‘descent.’ 
i. 120, ae 
Muweilih oe 
lib. Prob. Leuke Kome. i. 254, 
559. ii. 560. Comp. i. 281. 


¢ gov- 


dim. of Mawa- 


el-Muzeikah xix_J]- ii. 615. 
Muzeiny . Arabs. i. 198. 
el-Muzeiri’ oh xe aye , dim. 
‘plantation.’ i. 277. 
el-Muzeiri’at whey }, Plure] 


dim. ¢ plantations.’ i. 281. 


N. 


Naba’ eslb- i. 89. 

Nablitis os, vulg. for Nabu- 
lus. 

Nabulus Pesighhs Gr. Necsols, 
Neapolis. iii. 96, 113. 

en-Nahl \siJI, ‘bees.’ ii. 18. 


Nahr .23, <river.’ 


en-Naimeh x,cliS}. ii. 434. 
en-Naktirah x lt »- tiv LBS: 


Nakis Uwe I sounding-board.’ 
1. 163. 

Na’lin tes. ii. 30. 

en-Nar Ui}, ‘fire. i, 402. i 


Nasir als. ii. 38. 
en-Nasirah y Lill, Gr.Nalaoed 
Nazareth, iii. 183-200. 


| Netsh yin: 


ee 
INDEX. 


Naw#imeh xatle5- ii. 304, 308, 
309. 


en-Nawatir ree dl 


men.’ i. 559 
Nazir _bL&, pain ii. 131. 
Neba U3, Heb. 23 Nebo. ii. 307. 
en-Nebk sit. ili. 461- 

Neby Bilus Gu re ca. 
Paul,’ i.e. St. i. 343. 
iii; 17. 

en-Neby Datd d,fd eel ey Heb. 
sary x22, ‘ the Prophet David. 
i. 387. 

Neby Hartin vy a 
phet Aaron.’ ii. 548, 651. 

Neby Nih oo ed Heb. ™, 
Noah. ii. 401, ili. 2. 

Neby Samwil jy ed Heb. 
dara xv, ‘ Prophet Samuel.’ 
ii. 139-145. 

Neby Yinas Unsge ‘ Pro- 
phet Jonah.’ i. 319. ii. '. 186. ill. 
430, 431. 


en-Nehedein LRoi = 
teats. 1.55. 

en-Nehiyeh x4 git}. ii. 288. 

Nein Beer Gr. Naiv , Nain. iii. 
218, 226. 

en-Nejd \ailf. ii. 478. 

Neméla YQ3. ii. 506, 509, 549. 

Plant. ii. 193. 

Nijid 22. ii. 371. 


* watch- 


Pai. 


‘Pro- 


“two 


5, Heb. W179), D703, 
Nimrah, Nimrim. ii. 121, 279. 
Norej >? Heb. 2712, thresh- 


Nimrin Se 


ing-machine. 11. 277, 


a 
Ss 
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Naba L,3. ii, 426, 

Nibk (ga3+ Lote-tree. ii, 210, 
292. iii. 265. 

Nubhalin JUS. ii. 337, 

Nikb _.%3, «pass, defile.’ 

Nikb Hawy Sal> ks, windy 
Pass.’ i. 128. 

Nukei’a el-Fal Jost ens: dim. 


‘plain of beans.’ i. 98. 
one ‘ Z 
ars oe cavi 
Ae As, « palm-trees.’ i. 254, 
260, 292, 562. 
Nunkur 43. iii. 2. 
ili. 126, 127. 
sJf, vulg. 
Ansairiyeh, which see. ili. 342, 
467. app. 181. 
Niisara Sy bas: Nisdrah sles, 
Christians; Sing. Nusrany 
St i535 «silts 196, 
en-Nisb _,oil}, «erection, pil- 
lar?’ i. 110, 112; 155, 163, 218. 
Niisib ads Heb. 2°52 Nezib. 
ii. 344, 404. iii. 12, 13. 
Nuss Ijbeil fuse} yas: ill. 144. 


Niuttar Abu Simar J 
0 hes , yee x! jes 

Nittar el-Likiyeh x ZU na 
‘ watchman of a thing found.’ 
306. 

en - Nuweibi’a 


Niris U5 2. 
en-Nusairiyeh x3 


‘ springing up like a fountain.’ 
1, 228, 230. 


O. 
el-’Obeidiyeh xs ures}. iii. 264, 
el-’Odha Last}. i. 164. 


cet » dim.| 


’Odheib wurde; ‘sw eet water.’ 
1. 73. 


el.’Ojmeh Ket Nf. i. 112, 264. | 

‘Ojrat el-Fiiras ast 
‘hillock of the anid i, 220. 

>Omar . 11. 359. iii. 4. 

el. ‘Orf 3 t, eth o* badeed 

el. Orfan %, at, «i. 237, 

’Oreis Te 5 ws Urdys? 
dim. « bride of Ling is 108. 

Osh ye «bird’s nest.’ i. 125. 

Osheh ee. ii. 21k. 

Osha’ sit ii. 243. 


el’Osher asst. Tree. ii. 211, 
236. 


elOzeiz rrssSt- ii. 135. itis 67. 


R. 


Rabba Ly: Heb. n3% Rabbah. ii. 
569, 656. 

Rafat wsls},, ide 183, 135. iii. 20. 

Raftdia Lydysty + iii, 187. 

er-Rahah ati. i. 65, 70, 88; 
131, 140, 158. 

Rahamy Arabs. 1. 198. 


er-Rahib et Sf «monk,’ i. 402. 
il. 249. 

er-Rahmeh samt , «mercy.’ 
477. 

er-Rakib ott <rider.’ i. 306. 


er-Rakim sy, Heb. »py Re- 


kem. ii. 653. 

er-Rakineh xsl St , ‘the painted.’ 
i. 111, 292, 562. 

er-Rim el {, Heb. 972) Ramah. 


ii. 815-317. 


Vou. IIl. 29 


Se, 25 
¥ é * 4 ‘af 
<: oS 
Ata , 

Hs ye 

’ ek P ¢ 
4 

ye 

& 

_ * 


Ras el-Ahmar {>Yf{ uxly? ‘ the 
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Ram-Allah xt e! » ii. -138, 

er-Rameb xf St. ii. 805. iil. 250. 

Ramet el-Khulil (AS oly: 
¢ ie y) 
1318. 

Ramin .jwof,- iii. 138, 144. 

Ram] el-Mirak hyo dhs): * 
112. 

er-Ramleh soo, «sand.’ iil. 
25, 33. . 

er-Ramliyeh xo Jt, «the sandy.’ 
i. 546. 

Ra’na Lie, . ii. 854. 


Raujib es . ii. 94. 

er-RawaAjifeh sacl yyJt Ar. ii. 
554. 

er-Rawak , x{,S{, «portico.? i. 
562, ae 

er-Refai’a ely: Ar. ii. 544. 













er-Reineh xj Jf. ili. 209. 


er-Reiyaneh aslo , «the wet.’ 
i. 57, 219. 

er-Rejim pas Sf. i. 561. 

Rejtim >)? « throwings.’ i. 60. 
“A a -, 3 

Rejim el-Khail dul exe)? 
‘ throwings of the horses.’ i. 73. 

Retameh xxls,. i. 123. 

Retem ,3,.! Heb. on"%, broom- 
plant. i. 123, 299, 302. ii. 204. 

Ribba (3, . ii. 426. 

Ribleh x5, ; Heb. nbs> Riblah. 
iii. 461. app. 176. 

er-Riddadeh x 5f ort , ¢ the repul- 
sing.’ i. 258. 

Ridhan waz , «brooks ;’ Plur. 

of ues ee: t. 270. 

Ridhin  esh - Shika’a yl4zy 

ena! , ‘brooks of —. i. 122. 

Riha, for Eriha, whichsee. ii. 279. 

Rishrash ul 2 1) Agnus castus. 
il. 255, 268. 

er-Rizkah a3) |... 1. 257, 

er-Riba’y el Jf. ii. 504, 529, 
bias Pag 

Robin uty)? Heb. 4258" Reu- 
ben. ii. 326. iii. 22. 

er-Ribi’y £42 JI . Ar. i, 268. 


red.’ iii. 370. 
Ras el-» Ain upset uty ‘ fount- 
ain-head.’ ui. 336. 
Ras el-Burka’ est} wh,» ‘veil 
Cl unl) 
cape.’ i. 229, 231. 
Ras Kerker ny {,. i. 133. 
wv 
ili. 58, 62. ve 
Ras en-Nikb _ si 5} uly» shead 
of the pass.’ i. 258, 559. 
Ras esh-Shiraf Css ur! ’ 
«head of the height.’ i. 559. 
Ras Um Haiyeh xis el ualy» 
«Cape mother of serpents.’ i. 
202, 30. by 

Ras el-Wady Solytt ul: shead 
of the Wady.’ i. 73. 

Rashaideh = xsle,, Sing. 
SOnuty Rashidy. ii. 212, 243. 

Rasheiya Ltt, . lle, 887, 344, 
346. app. 147. 

Raudh el-HimArah x U3 Us)? 
‘brook of the fem. ass.’ i. 270. 





1) Burckh. py; the & is wrong. 
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er-Ribiidiyeh 
286. 

er-Rubaibeh x= If, «the spa- 
cious.’ Comp. Heb, nian7 Re- 
hoboth. i. 289, 291. 


Rujeim Selameh xoMw a> 
li. 474. i 


Rikhama Ls: ii. 621. 
cology St. ii. 340. 
Riimash (Le, + fii. 872. 
Rumeilet Hamid Qxl> Kus, , 
dim. « place of sand.’ i. 299. 
Rummineh x3lo,, Heb. 


lii. 195. 

Rimmdn wy? Heb. ji Rim- 
mon. ii. 113, 120, 122. 

er-Ruweihibiyeh Raddy! {,! rel. 


ns.diel . iii, 284— 


er-Rimany 


iia 


Rimmon ? 


adj. fem. from , AR29)? , dim. of 
at, monk or lion. i. 225. 


Ss. 


SAba, see Deir Mar Saba. 
es-Sa’deh x,heralt. i. 228. 
Safed Yawo- ili. 318-336. 
es-Safieh x,sLas}, «the clear,’ 
Heb. nnps Zephathah? Tell, ii. 
863. Ghor, li. 489. 
Safiriyeh syst o> Hig. 45. 
es-SAherah xy olf. i. 396. 
Sahil , plain.’ iii. 250. 
Sahytin whee? Heb. }i3% Zion. 
i. 478. 
Sa’id Ke . Proper name. 
Saida {a0 Heb. jinx Zidon, 
Gr. Sider Sidon. iii. 415, 417. 
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Saidangya Lylsduo- iii, 456. 
app. LVL, 172. 

es-Sa’idat wifheuat{. i. 279. 


es-Sa’idin Cds , Sing. 
es-Sa’idy oo asimd}. Ar. 1.275, 

es-Sa’idiyeh x3Qusud}. Are is 
197, 275. 

Saidén yg duo + pilts cole 

Sa’ir 4 ii. 185. 

Sa’irah x , Heb. “3 Seir? 
ii, 364. | 
Sakieh xl , ©a  wWwater-ma- 

chine.’ i. 27, 541. 
Sakieh tedir bir-rijl y9cds xasly 
deh - i, 542. 
Sa’l chew” 1. 217, 219, 220. 
es-Sa’l er-Reiyany ew 
sL Jt, « the wet.’ i. 219, 


Salah-ed-Din RAT 


Saladin. 
Salih fle: i. 122, 197, 211. 

Salim .JL., Heb. bus Shalem. 
ili. 95, 102. 

es-Salt tis}. ii. 248, 257. 
iii. 108. app. 167. 

Samary syle , Plur. Semarah 
5 . Heb, "247 Samaritan. 
ui. 106. 

Sanik Suiw- iil. 415. 


Santa Hanneh xin Lhiw- St 


ee esate a teen ee ett cl 


1) Burckh, Gk); wrong. 


‘Anne. ii. 357, 361. , 
Sanir alu: iii. 152. tay 
7 
Sarbiit el-Jemel Nas | Loy: > 
i, 108. 
2) Burckh. dl; wrong. 2 
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Sa’sa’ . iil. 368, 369. 

es-Sa’tidiyeh KO 92m N{. Ar. il 
555. 

Saufin, Sifin. pas iii.’ 47. 

Saulam, see Sdlam. 


Bawhfit cs , Heb. Ea 
es-Sawafir pislpwt e aw 


Saphir. 11. 370. 
Sawdlihah sd teno- Sing. Saliby 
los, Arabs. 1°97, 


-Sawarikeh . Sing. 
reel tp 
ariky ae eh F 
li. 391. 4 
es-Sawieh Kigautl 7 Es Oe 
es-Seba’ |, ‘lion;’ also ‘seven.’ 
i. 800. ii. 618, 620. 
Seba’ Biyar \UY 
yaa ae” 
wells.’ i. 73, 547, 549. 
es-Seba’iyeh x,eLuut}.) i. 155, 
215. ; 
Sebbeh x,- Masada. ii. 207, 
240. 
Sebistieh xxbunuw> Gridescorns 
Sebaste. Samaria. iii. 188-149. 


«seven 


Sefiriech x5, .4.5, Gr. Serpoois, 
Sepphoris. ii. 190, 201. 

es-Seheb |, «open desert.’ 
een ey ee 





Seif ed-Din is 3Jf Cau: i. 
440. iii. 38. 


es-Seih . I}. i. 119. 


Seih en-Nisb © wail et 5 
‘flowing of —.’ i, 112. 


Seil Abu Zeid 3, sol chia» 
«torrent of —.’ 1. 61. 


Seilfin yp baaw » Heb. mb*ui Shi- 





INDEX. 


loh, Joseph. S110, Lthovy. iii. 
84-89. 

Sekikeh xf K+ ili. 83. 
es-Selam edu » ‘peace.’ ii. 
109, 111. 
Selwa Syhw 

Selwad of 


Selwan wy! 


Quail. ii- 620. 
ii. 80. 
, Heb. rbui, Gr. 


Diioan, Siloam. i, 341, 493, 


506. 
Semak JUi,- ill. 262. 
Semakh ; ili. 264. 


es-Semekiyeh x,XyuJ{- Arabs. 
iii. 286, 

Semermer 
ui. 195, 252. 

Semmineh x34. Bird. i. 90. 

ii. 210. 

{, Heb. Sivamuix 
Esshtemoa. i. 312. ii. 194, 626. 

Seminieh x3 


Locust-bird. 


Semr . Tree. 


es-Semti’a 


A , Gr. Sores, 
Simonias. “ii. 201. 


Semi’y stew: ill. 336. 
Serab Uf{u,- Mirage. i. 61. 
es-Seram i. 282, 283. 


pl pwdt ‘ 

Serbal JL , «cloak? i, 125, 
164, 173, 174. 

es-Seru , {, « cypress.’ i. 139. 

Seyal juss cacacia.’ i. 99, 109, 
110. 

Sha’fat bless. ii. 318. iii. 75. 

esh-Shaf’y esas. Pr. n. ii. 
382. 

esh-Sha’feh xoegt}, «summit.’ 
i. 256. 


t 





1) Burckh. Xagaw ; wrong. 
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esh-Shaghir gbladt. iii. 239. | Shih oan « Artemisia Judaica.’ 


Shahrir yoy il. 435. i 194. 


esh-Sha’ib ead: i. 268. ii. | esh-Shiyikh ex i}, Plur. of 
257, 279, 305. nis} Sheikh. ii, 183, 185, 


esh-Shajcrah x 24 J}. iii. 219. nwt 7 ‘. 
Sha’leh sles. iii. 144. gy ‘3 oct < ii. 604, 
552, 566, 571. 


esh-Sham eat, Syria, usual 
. = el | 9°: 
name for Damascus. iil. 447. ieee KK ‘net.’ 1.,108, 


app. 146. See Dimeshk. Penal 
esh-Shawaghiriyeh Bayete “NY Shubra Vas eee: 


Re EOE Shu’eib DAR >, Jethro. i. 131, 
Shedid Qshub- i. 207. ii. 554, | 140. 
Shehab Glgs- iii. 560. Shik Masa we (gi, ‘rent of 


esh- ShehAbeh xls, esh-She-| Moses.’ i. 160, 161. 
habiyeh xolecdf - 1. 264. il. | shukaf, os , i. 2438. 


609. : 
h-Shiikeirah yazit}. i. 218 
esh-Sheikh 3 .iJ}, «the aged, pee ase Seal i ; 


220. 

elder.’ i. 125, 131, 141, 178,/esh-Shikif a.gaJ{. Castle. iii. 

Q15. 345, 376, 380. app. 136, 140. 
Sheikh el-Beled QULS} arcg,/esh-Shukif Arnin Al 

: * wy iil. 380. 
; : Me. 

« Sheikh of the village. li. 124. teh Shadnte Le Citpariridee.? 

Shellal J¥U%- i. 105. er 7) 


esh-Sherafat oll aly, li. 156. 
Sherafeh xsfui- 1. 233. ere te 


esh-Sherah sf iJ{, «tract, re-| esh. eee SasycoS} , fem. « the 
gion.’ ii, 552, 553. eastern.’ i. 54, 76. 


esh-Sherarat eof edt. Arabs. ash Shirk masc. «the 
ii. 626. s i 7 ; 


esh-Sheri’ah x25 +S}, « water- 
app. 187, 171. 

ing-place.’ i. 299. ii. 383, 391. . ~ : 

The Jordan, il. 257. es-Shurm “s {; 1. 155, 163. 
esh-Sherif Lis, +J¢, «the noble.’| esh-Shutein upd - 1, 295. 

i. 361. Shiitta (bj, Heb. navn nna 
esh-Shi’ah xeacJf - Shiites. iii.| Beth-Shitiah? iii. 219. 

378, 466, 468. Shuweifat ws an guci . ii, 435. 


esh-Shureif Lé5 Jf; ae. ‘ emi- 


eastern.’ Anti-Lebanon. ii. 344. 





1) Burckh. Kid ; the _§.is wrong. 
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esh-Shuweikeh KK, «S{, dim. of| Soleif ciadio eed 286 


Seu, Heb. ndtv Socoh. ii. 

195, 627. ii. 343, 349. 
esh-Shuweir get s{. iii. 458. 
es-Sidr pout Lote-tree. il. 


109, 210. 
es-Sifla Wau}, «the lower.’ il. 
340. 
es-Sik , gaut}-! ii. 510, 516. 
es-Sikakin Sud, ‘knives.’ 
ii. 550. 
Sileh chia . ili, 150, 161. 
Silet ed-Dahr asf kL, 


¢—of thesummit. ii. 150. 
Silleh x,,- Plant. i. 124. 


Simsim , sesame.’ il. 362, 
371, 386, 388. 

Sindian whodiw: silex.’ ii. 429, 
443. 

Sinjil isin 

es-Sirhan le 

Sirin 3 A 

Siris Ua’ 

Sitty Meryam ee ceten PAY 
Lady Mary.’ i. 386. ‘ 

Soba Lye , Heb. 53%, prix, 
Zuph, Zophim, (Ramathaim Zo- 
phim). ii, 828-334. 

Solaf 3NUS- i. 127, 128. 

Sdlam > Heb. pani Shunem, 


Gr. Sovrdy, Loviju, Lat. Su- 
lem. iii. 169, 170. 


iii. 82. 
}. ii, 626. 

iii. 219. 

iii. 153. 


es-Subit LLU, «the tribes. 
Gate. i. 886. 

es-Subeibeh xa} . li, 343, 
359. 

Sudeid Qsduy + ii. 474. | 

Sudeir +3 Sow , dim. of > uw 5 ale 
242. 

Sudr . 05,7 <breast.’ i. 91. 

Stdid »juo, Heb. 172 Zedad, 
iii. 461. app. 171, 173. 

es-Siifa Laalt- iii. 307. 

es-Sufah sLa!}, Heb. rex Ze- 
phath, from 02%. il. 587, 591. 

es-Sufey “Zot}, dim. of es-Sifah. 

587, 591. 

Siffa Li. ili. 58. 

Stfin, see Saufin, 

es-Siifra 


{aalt, «the yellow,’ ii. 
202. 


es-Sifsifeh xsLaaast, « willow.’ 
i. 154, 157. 

es-Sithau -2a){. i. 116. 

Sak et-Tujjar gs Ge “¢ 
«mart of the merchants.’ 
236, 

el-Sukeirat tvs 


il. 


iil. 


{, Sing. Su- 
keiry Sypriw « Ar. 1. 274, 


es-Siikhrah sysval}; «the rock.’ 


i. 361, 444. 
es-Sukkariyeh x5 5 


gary.’ ii. 392, 


es-Suleim pos tra - ii. 109. 


|, «the su- 





1) Burckh. Shou . 


2) Burckh. pos the (jw and vowel are wrong. 


3) Burekh, Bt (ig) 8 mistake for gy. 
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Suleiman clon w> Heb. middws 
ete. iii. 57, 61, 63, 67. 


es - Suleisil chiaativt} » dim. 


‘chain.’ ii, 493, 
es-Sulit bs}. Arabs. ii.469. 
Sulstil Zeit oy) chiado - i. 189. 
es-Sultan eB) biwtf. ii. 283. 
es-Simghy g,olt,! « gummy.’ 
i, 224, 227. 
Stmmeil (jo. ii. 368, 639. 
Simr et-Tinia Lb ae 
say prada!) ae 
es-Simrah x, aSf. iii. 264, 
es-Stmt Gyo}. For es-Siunt, 
which see. ii. 326, 349. iii. 20. 
es-Sindm pliall . iii. 307. 


Stinasin re il. 327, 340. 

Sindela Yui. iii. 161. 

Sinir Aims Heb. “379 Senir. 
ii. Gr. 

Stinnin upto: lili. 344, 439, 

Sint bi, also bis, Forsk. 

| waivo- Acacia vera. ii. 349, 

es-Stiny hall. i, 299, 300. 

Sir , yo, Heb. “iz, Tyre. iii. 
390-408. 

es-Sar . pal}. Well. iii. 14. 

Sar Bahil Jol ye: ii. 183. 

Strabit el-Khadim bartne 
pols. i. 112, 113, 176. 

Siirafend Yu3 uo, Heb. mpqx Za. 
rephath, Gr. Séoenta Sarepta. 
ili, 413. 














Sqrafend jis, Gr. Saoipace, 
Sariphaea ? iii, 45. 

Sarah xe 45, Heb. MPS Zorah. 
li. 339, 843, 365, iii. 18, 

es-Sarar ,f {. ii, 326, 341, 
643. iii. “18, 20, 21, 22, 

es-Sure dim. « cypress.’ 
i ae en c 

Strra (25. iii. 138, 

Sirtibeh xb ot 28g (257! 289, 
304. iii, 102. 

"| Stsieh Kawa ii. 194, 627. 


es-Siitah pba ‘terrace, plain.’ 


il. 668. 
Sutth Beida Laas crews «white 
terraces.’ ii. 529, 669. 
Sutth Hartin yy» cree 
« Aaron’s terrace.’ ii. — 669. 
es-Suweikeh Kegan? dim. 
‘market.’ i, 264, 
es-Suweimeh Kado ii. 305. 
es-Suweinit s-veeperel E ii. 116. 
es-Suweiriyeh Pa) yal” rel. 
adj. fem. from Bray i. 216. 


Suweis umdw’ Suez. i. 66. 


Siwuk Lie i, 113, 117. 


ra 
Ta’dmirah x oles, Sing. G 
Ta’mary. Arabs. ii. 154, 176- 
181. Wady, ii. 158, 164, 244. 
Ta’annuk weer , Heb. 322m Ta- 
anach. iii. 156, 159. 





1) Burckh. ete 3 wrong. 2) Burckh. Kiril; wrong. 
3) Burckh. Syie- 
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Taba’ eslb +! i. 236, 238. 

et-Tabigah xeslbJ{. iii. 296, 
297. 

et-Tahta LzxxxJf , « the lower.’ 

et-Taiyib bf, «the good.’ ii. 
A472. 

et-Taiyibeh xb}, fem. «the 
good.’ Wady, i. 104. Vill. il. 
121-125, 276 ; 427, 429. 

Tannir ..i3, Heb. “im, «oven, 

” furnace.’ iii. 297. 

Tardbulus ut |, Tripolis. iii. 
456. 

Taset Sidr hus Kwlb, «cup of 
Sidr. i. 90, 92. 

Tauran 6) i. 222. 

~et-Tawal Jf 5, «the long.’ i. 
568. : aa 

et-Tawaneh xt aalf- ii. 201, 476. 


Tawarah 856 , Sing. Tiry S) lo 
«Arabs of Tir’ or Sinai. i. 197, 
199. 

Tawarifel-Belad oYOSt tt, 
«curtains of a tent.’ i. 260. 

Tawarik Sypb- i. 78, 546. 

Tebbin nas. i. 73. 

Tebik Tors: ii. 654. 

Teffth oo Heb. Men, Tap- 
puah. ii. 428. 

et-Teim east ili. 344, 346. 
app. 137. 

Teitebeh xrbalo. iii. 367. 


ARABIC INDEX. 


Tekt’a & pExD Heb. >ipm, Tekoa. 
ii. 181-184. 

et-Tell (uf, « hill.” Bethsaida, 
Julias, iii. 307, 308. 

Tell ’ArAd gy} hs, Heb. 772, 
Arad. ii. 473, 620. 

Tell ’Astir 2 ds: Heb. “i37, 
Hazor ? ii. 125. iil. 79. 

Tell el-Fal Spat! As, «hill of 
beans,’ ii. 144, 317. 

Tell Hattin, see Kirin Hattin. 

Tell Him > AS- ll. 297. 

Tell el-Kuseifeh xem do: 
ii. 620. 

Tell es-Safieh xaslal} dss «the 

’ clear.’ Blanchegarde. ii. 363- 
367. 

Tell et-Turmus Umer chs, shill 
of lupines.’ ii. 364. 

Tell et-Tawaneh asf ail As. i. 
476; comp. 201. 

Tell el-Yehid Ssgall AS, «hill 
of the Jews.’ i. 37. 

Terdbeh als: Fountain. ii. 245, 
246. 

Terabin ul 3, Sing. Terbany 
less Arabs. i. 92, 202, 230, 
274, 

Terkamiech m9, 3, Gr. Torxo- 
pucs, Tricomias. ii. 399. iii. 11. 

Tershihah xu 3. iii. 376, 

Teydhah, see T iyahah. 

Thal §ls.2 i 108. 

eth-Thelj Adi, « snow.’ ili. 357. 


et-Tekiyeh xt. Hospit. ii. | Themail hols, « water-pits.’ i. 


30, 322. 


1) Burckh. xslb : 


299. ii, 616, 618. 





2) Burckh. xls; wrong. 


e 
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fe 


Themail Um es.Sa’ideh dol3| Tal Keram Galo. iii. 187, 
! : Phi ae 
SAR el i. 561. 

eth-Themed Qyitf. ii. 260, 292, 
562. iii. 20. 

Themileh xdigd, « water-pits.’ i. 
266. 

Tibneh xis, Heb. hram, ony2n, 
Timnah, Timnath. ii. 848. iii. 
FO: 

Tibnin Cs: Castle. iii. 376, 
377. 

et-Tih x,xif, « wandering. i. 99, 
110, 164, 222, '224, 232, 233, 
265, 294. Desert, i. 262, 274. 
Wady, i. 546. ‘ 

et-Tin et ‘ fig-tree.’ iii. 287, 
291. 

Tinia x,zub. i. 139, 155, 164. 


eo toe 


et-Tiran wy! aitf. i. 155, 163, 
et-Tireh x {. ili. 375. 
Tiyahah xols, Sing. Tihy 
gas, rel. adj. from xaast- 
Arabs. i. 202, 274. ii. 469. 


Tulah ~ Mb. Thorny tree. i. 
140, 164, 167. 
Tuleil el-Fal Joist its. dimin. 


of Tell el-Fil. ii. 317. 4 





Tilh Ab, <acacia.’ i. 99, 109, 
110. . 
Tullaiza Klb, Heb. 424", Tir. 
zah? iii. 158. a 
Tiamilat wilab. Les 
Tamrah Syado a tbbbe: 21 9% 


Tinntr jb. ii. 390. 
re 2 5 e : 
Tar yb» ‘mountain.’ 1.106; 140, 
178; 405, iii. 97; 211. 


Tur Sin a > « Mount Si- 


et-‘Tyraibeh xaatyatt. Hi. 08: 

Tur’an le a. tk 237 

Tirf er-Rukn urs { s_b,! «end 
of the foundation.’ i. 260. 

Tyrfa Lb. Tamavi 3k. i.99,170, 
950. 

Turmus Aya Ll. yey: 
83, 85. 

Tiry, see Tawarah. 

Tuweileb whyb> dim. «a seek- 
er.’ i, 172, 216, 309. 

et-Tuweimeh xrgilf ii. 340. 


Tubariyeh x no, Gr. TiBeords, 
Tiberias. ui. 254. 

Tubas uLyb, Heb. yan Thebez. 
ili. 157. 

el-Tiibiikah xiabsy, Gr. TeéyoBa? 
il. 388, 648. 

et-Tifileh xlyabl}, Heb. beh, 
Tophel. ii. 555, 570, 600. 

et-Tuheishimeh xyingif, is 
321. ii. 164. : 

~ el-Tujjar ) <i}, «the merchants,’ 

iii. 236. 


U. 


Ukhneifis, see Khuneifis. iii. 167. 
Um ’Alawy Sgle el: i. 154,218. 


1) Burckh. ee ye ; wrong according to all our Arabs. 
Vou. III. 30 
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Um el-Amad jystt el: «mother 
of columns.’ ii. i: 629. 

Um ed-Deraj owl el «mother 
of steps.’ i. 499. 

Um Eshteiyeh xxii} of- 1.342. 


Um el-Fahm ,-25{ af. iii. 161, 
169, 195. r 


Um Hash ile el: i. 281, 

Um el-Hiimmim eGs! el 
244, 

Um Jina Lis el iii. 18. 

Um Judei’a A {. il. 397, 
419, Cara 

Um Kiraf Csfis fi. 164. 

Um Laikis yay {, «mother of 


il. 


a reproacher,’ not Heb. "22 
Lachish, ii. 388. 
Um Lauz , 
alte 
154, 218. 
Um er-Rimamin 


{, «almond.” i. 


cnaeLegSt ol 
«mother of pomegranates.’ iii. 8. 
Um er-Ritis Us { el: il. 342. 


Um Rish Us) pl: Wl. Ove 


Um Shaumer ta, i. 
294. aa r 


Um esh-Shikaf _ aries el iii. 9. 


Um Suweilih ar el dim. 
‘good.’ i. 102. 


i ies es }. “at, va 
m ez-Zuweibin , Adds’ ; 
i. 108. ; a ay) r 
el-Urdun Wot Heb. 43°", Jor- 
li. 258. ili. 309. 


163, 


dan. 


1) Burekh, a3dLa4f. 
3) Burekh. xlow!, - 





INDEX. 


Urtas (Lyf. ii, 164, 168. 
e]-U-sbany uoyt: Ar. i. 268. 


el-Usbat {Low Sf, «the tribes.’ 
Litas ea , 

Usdakah x3 Quot,! Zodocatha. u- 
572, 578. 


Usdum ne! Heb. 510 Sodom. 
iil. 206, 481, seq. 

Useit hat . See Wuseit. i. 102. 

Ustis yUaut- ii. 364. 


W. 


Wady Misa 1g Sol, 
512, seq. 2m, 

el- Wahadineh xsolo,s. ii. 305. 

el-Wahaideh sdylo,t- Arabs- 
ii. 385, 391. 


el-Warrah x {, «rocky place.’ 
i. 155. jae 


Waran <<. 


ii. 


Lacerta Nilotica. 


rs 9 

ll. 253. e 
Wardan w!d5 >" 2 7. 95. 
el-Wasit “aad? panda’ di- 

vision.’ i, 230. 


el-Wastiyeh SAleweSf ili. 345. 

el-Weibeh xasyll chole with 
ii. 580-584, 610, 661. 
Wekaleh xJK,. iii. 419. 

el- Welejeh sdo!t. il, 325. 


water.’ 


. Wely A} oo! one beloved of God ;? 


also a saint’s tomb. 


2) Burckh. Ooty s the first | is wrong. 


ARABIC 


el-Werd » tt ‘roses?’ i. 324. ii. 
156, 325. 
Wetir 3, - i. 226, 229. 


MUREEE 5\4: ili. 157, 160, 166. 


w > . A 
Wudey 509° dim. of sol, Wady. 
li. 587. 
1-Wirsah x, a Ke ; 
el-Wirsa sep i 111 
Wuseit bn , dim. «middle.’ i 
102. 
Wy tah slb;, ‘ treading.’ 
PLO, 211. 


i. 101, 


Ks 

Yafa GL, Heb. ‘52, Japho, Gr. 
"Iénnn, Joppa. i. 367, 368. iii. 
31. 

Yafa GL; Heb. >"5?, Japhia. iii. 
183, 200. 

Yalo paler i. 482. ii. 156. 

Yalo paley Heb. yi>2X, Ajalon. iii. 
30, 63. 


-el-Yamén iS LJ. ui. 161, 167, 
. A 
Yarmik Jan », Heb. m297, Jar- 


muth, Euseb. Ieguvyos, Jerome 
Jarmucha. ii. 344, 349. 

Yaron oy: ili. ie 

Yasir rw? Heb. “izn, Hazor? 
ie Ale 

Yebna Lu, Heb. 7235, Jabneh. 
hie 22. 

Yebriid Sorts iii. 79. 
Yehdshafat wlilirgs, Heb. 
wpwins Jehoshaphat. i. 397. 
el-Yehtidiyeh x50 aS t,«Jewish, 

Heb. 7557, Jehud ? iii. 45. 
Yelek eorr ‘white.’ i. 278, 278. 
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Yemimeh xol,s. ii. 654. 

Yemen uh: Yemeniyeh xri4s + 
ii, 344. 

el-Yemen oo St Pass. ii, 587, 
588, 593. 

el-Yermik, see Yarmik. 


Yetma Lx. iii. 92. 
Yohanna lisse: 


Johannes. 


*) Yokin pay, scertainty.’ ii. 190+ 


449, 
| Yutta Lay, Heb.52" Jno, Juttah. 
ii. 190, 195, 628. 


Z. 


ez-Za'ferAneh x3{ {, . «saf- 
fron.’ li. 185. Loy 


eZ- Cae is yet «the flow- 
ery.” i. 387, 


ez-Zaherany isl wf. ul. 415. 


Zahleh whom il. 441. app. 140. 
Zak BS): il. 8. 


Zakariya (5.9. li. 343, 344, 350. 

Zaknan yls5: Plant. ii. 510. 

Zant’a exh: Heb. si2t, Zanoah. 
ii, 842, 343. i. 18. 

Za’niitah jen. i» 626. 

ttre. 
Za’ rir =, shawthorn” i. 161. 
yD ag 

Za’ter 
1. 162, 314. ii. 120. 

Zawata Lsty,. iii. 137. 

ez-Zebir rey i. 123, 129, 164. 

i. 128. 


i e5° Thymus serpyllum. 


ez-Zeit oat 

Zeita Lays: iii. 135. 

Zeitgn Sloot Heb. o°mIn “nH, 
Mount of Olives. i. 405. 


e 
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Zer’in » Heb. Sxo43, Jez- 
reel, Gr. odeafe Bedracla, 


Stradela. iii. 161-167. — 
ez-Zerka, see ez-Zirka. 
ez-Zeyadat wlolyIt. Arabs. ii. 

391. , 

Zif Wis» Heb. 5%, Ziph. ii. 191, 

195, 200. 

Zo’ara, see Zu’ara. 


Zoghar , Heb. "¥¥, Zoar. ii. 
480, 648, 
Zuw’ara | e,, Edrisi for Heb. =2, 


Zoar. ii. 648. 
Zub el-Bahry Syst tf w)" i, 122. 


ez-Zigherah x Vee book ts 
ez-Zik Go lii. 342. 


lj 
< 
oe 
- 
7 = 
‘ 


INDEX. 
ad 
Zikkim ex . Tree. ii. 291. 
eZ- epesuxe xt oN, ‘the slipping. 
, 218, 22649 
og air. Dstt i, 218. 
ez-Zirka Ly }; «the blue.’ ii. 
124, As 862: 
ez-Zirka Main case Lt il. 
206, 246, ee 
Zurttt bb». rh AD 


ez-Zuweirah all ; not Heb. 

ii. 477, 478, 480. 

ez-Zuweirah el-Féka_ x 393 { 
Ls,att, ‘ Upper Z.’ ii. 475. 


stags tt dim. 


“35% Zoar. 


ez-Zuweitin 


solive.’ i. 164, 


’ 
vy 


INDEX II.- 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 





Aut modern Arabic Names will be found in the Arabic Index. 


For 


more general matters, the reader is referred to the very full Table of 


Contents prefixed to each volume. 


Ancient Places now first visited or identified, are marked by an aste- 


risk (*). 


A. 

Abila of Lysanias, app. 146. 

Abila of Peraea, app. 163. 

Acco, Ptolemais, iii. 189, 234. 

Aceldama, i. 525. 

Acrabi,* Acrabetene, iii. 103. 

Adoraim,* Adora, iii. 2-5. 

Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem, ii. 4-9. 

Adullam, ii. p. 175. 

Aelia, i. e. Jerusalem, ii. 9. 

Ai,* ii. 119, 312, 313. 

Ailah, i. 241, 251. Diploma Secu- 
ritatis, ii. 564. 

Ain* of Judah, ii. 625. 

Ain, a Heb. letter, rarely dropped, 
i. 376. ii. 137. iii. 151, 200, 225. 

Ajalon,* iii. 63, 64. 
kra, i. 391, 567. 

Albus Pagus, ii. 560. 

Alexandria, i. 19-25. iii. 449. 

Amathus, ii. 305, app. 166. 

Ammon, app. 168. 

Anab,* ii. 195. 

Anathoth,* ii. 109. 

Anti-Lebanon, iii. 344, 345, 357, 
app. 146, 171. 

Antipatris,* iii. 45-47. 

Antonia, fortress, i. 431-436. Its 
trench now called Bethesda, i. 
433. 

Apollonia, now Arstif, iii. 46, 

Apples of Sodom, see Sodom. 

Aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools, i. 
514. ii. 158, 163, 167. Aqueduct 
near Tyre, iii. 387, 390, 391. 

Ar of Moab, ii. 569. — 

»Arabah, Heb. ‘plain,’ i. 250, ii. 599, 
600. 


Arabia Petraea, ii. 559-569. 

a Prima, Secunda, Tertia, ii. 

Arad,* ii. 473, 611, 621. 

Arbela* of Galilee, iii. 251, 281, 282. 
Its fortified caverns, iii. 279, 280. 

Arbela beyond Jordan, app. 163. 

Arca, Arkite, app. 183. 

Arch of ancient Bridge from tem- 
ple,* i. 425. 

Archelais, ii. 305. 

Areopagus, i. 10. - 

Areopolis, ii. 569. se 

Arga, app. 166. 

Argob, app. 166. 

Arimathea, iii. 40, 43, 44. 

Arindela, ii. 496. 

Arnon, now el-Mojib, ii. 206, 213, 
569. iii. 357. 

Aroer* of Judah, ii. 618. 

Aroer, app. 170. 

Arsinoé, i. 80, 550. 

Ashdod, ii. 368. 

Askelon, ii. 368. 

Asphaltum, see Dead Sea. 

Atabyrion, i. q. Tabor, iii, 220. yi 

Ataroth* in Benjamin, ii. 315. 

Ataroth* of Ephraim, iii. 80. 

Athens, i. 9-15. 

Aulon, ii. 215, 258, 305. 

Azotus, see Ashdod. 


v B. 
Baal-meon, app. 170. 
Baal-zephon, i. 81. . 

Babylon in Egypt, i. 35. - 
Bahurim, ii. 103. 

Baking bread, ii. 180, 496. iii. 76. 


437 


Mas” 
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Barucha,* see Caphar Barucha. 

Bashan, see Batanaea. 

Basilica, see Holy Sepulchre. 

Batanaea, Bashan, app: 158, 159. 

Beer, ii. 132. 

Beeroth, ii. 132. 

Beersheba,* i. seb 303. 

Berachah,* Valley, ii. 189. 

Berothai, ‘see Berytus 

Berytus, Berothai? iii. 437-447. 

Betagabaeorum vicus,* ii. 646. 

Beth reappears in Arabic as Beit, ii. 
» 150. 


Bathaigy | ii. 100. 

Beth-Arbel,* iii. 282. 

Beth- Dagon, i iii. 30, 102. : 

Bethel, ii. 125-130, 314, 

Bethesda, not the deep pool N. of 
the temple, i. 433, 434, 489. Per- 
haps the F. of the Virgin, i. 508. 

Beth Gamal, app. 153 7 

Beth-Hoglah,* ii. 268. 

Beth-horon, Upper and Nether, iii. 
59-63. Ascent and descent of 
Beth-horon, iii. 60. 

Bethiehem, ii. 157-163, 

Beth-Meron,* Talm. iii. 333, 334. 

Beth Nimrah, ii. 279. 

Bethphage, ii. 103. 

Bethsaida of Galilee, iii. 290, 294. 

~ Not at Irbid, iii. 251. 

Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, i iii. 308. 

se Se Scythopolis, iii. 174- 


Bath-shemesh li, 339, 343. iii. 17- 


Bath. shemesh in Egypt, i. 37. 

Beth-Shittah 2* iii. 219. 

Beth-Tappuah,* ii. 428. 

Bethulia, not at the Frank Moun- 
tain, ii. 172. Not at Sanur, iii. 
152. Not at Safed, ili. 325. 

Beth-zur, i. 320, iii. 14. 

Betogabra,* i il. 360, 408. 

Betonim, app. 169. 

Beveled stones, i. 423. 

Bezetha, i. 345, 392. 

Bitumen, see Dead Sea. 

Blanche-garde,* ii. 366. 

Books on Palestine, i. 48. app. 2. On 
Egypt, i. 543. 

Bostra, app. 153. 

Bostvenus,* River (el-Auly), iii. 428, 


Bocraht Gant il. 570, 571. 

Bozrah ran, app. 153. 

Bread, ‘ue nleavened, i. 329. 
ii. 190. Ordinary, i ii. 496. iii. 76. 





¥ 


one from the Temple,* i. 425- 
econ i. 127. see Churning. 


or. s 

Caesarea, iii. 44, 46. : 

Caesarea, Philippi, i. q. Paneas, iii. 
358, 359. 

Cairo, i. 25, 34, 543. at 

Calcalia ? iii. 62. ' 

Calvary, ii. 177,18. See Holy Sepa 
ulchres a 

Camel, its habits and character, ii. 
632-635. 

Cana of Galilee, iii. 204-208. ¥ 

Cana* in Asher, see Kanah. : 

Canal, ancient, from the Nile to the 
Red Sea, 1. 547. 

Caparcotia, iii. 158, 159. 

Capernaum, iii. 284, 288-295. Not 
at Tell Ham, iii. '300. 

Caphar Barucha, ¥ 1.189: 

Capharcotia, see Caparcotia. 

Capharnaum, fountain, 284, 291, 
292. 

Caphar Saba,* iii. 45. 

Carmel, of Judah, ii. 193, 196-201, 
466. 

Carmel, Mount, iii. 160, 189. 

Cedars of Lebanon, i iti, 440, 441. 

Cedron, see Kidron. 

Ceperaria,* li. 642, seq. 

Charac Moab, ii. 569. 

Cherith,* brook, ii. 288. 

Chesulloth, see Chasloth. 

Chisloth- Tabor, iii. 182. — 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, see 
Holy Sepulchre. 

Churning, Arab mode of, ii. 180. 
ili. 314. 

ene ancient, i. 480, 481. ii 


Climate of Jerusalem, ii. 96-100. 

Coele-Syria, iii. 344. app. 140, 143. 

Coenaculum on Zion, i. 357. 

Constantine builds churches, ii. 12, 
13, 1% 

Constantinople, iii. 449, 450. 

Coreae,* iii. 83. 

Crete, i. 17. 

Crypts, see Vaults. 


; D. 
Daberath, aber, Dabaritia, iii. 
Dondecustel 


Domouraate Tamyras. 
Dan,* iii. 351, 358. 
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Daroma, ii. 375, 376. 

Dead Sea, first view of, ii. 204-209. 
Bathe in it, ii. 212, 213, 485. 
Length and breadth, ii. 217. Its 
environs, ete. ii. 218-222. Anal- 
yses of its waters, il. 223-225. 
Contains no animal nor vegetable 
life, ii. 226-228. Asphaltum, ii. 
228. Peninsula, ii. 230. Ford, 
ii. 234. Apples of Sodom, ii. 235. 

. Birds, ii: 239. Scenery, ii. 239. 

* ‘Was originally smaller, ii. 602. 
Causes of the catastrophe of the 
plain, pits of bitumen, volcanic 
action, etc. ii. 601-608, 669-677. 

Dibon, app. 170. 

Diocaesarea, see Sepphoris. 

Diospolis, i. q. Lydda, which see. 

Dium, app. 164. 

Doch,* ii. 309. 

Dora,* iii.5. See Adoraim. 

Dothaim, not at Jubb Yusuf, iii. 
316, 317. 

Dragon fountain, i. 514. 


E. 
Ebai, Mount, iii. 96, 101. 
Eboda,* i. 287, 560. 

Edom, its mountains, etc. 551. 
Edomites, in Palestine, ii. 424, 557. 
Historical Notices, ii. 556-558. 

_ Edrei, app. 155. ; 

Edumia,* iii. 103. : 

Eglon,* ii. 392. 

Ekron,* iii. 22-25. 

Elah, valley, ii. 350. 

Elealeh, ii. 278. app. 170. 

Ellath, i. 241, 250-253. 

Eleutheropolis,* ii. 348, 359, 398, 
404-420, 642-646. 

Eleutherus, River, not the Kasimi- 
yeh, iii. 410. 

Elim, i. 100, 105. 

Elusa,* i. 296-298, 565. 

Emessa, ‘ii. 39. iii. 456. app. 174. 

Emmaus, city, ii. 363, iii. 20, 30, 66. 

Emmaus, village, not at Kubeibeh, 
iii. 65, 66. 

Endor, iii. 218, 225. 

En-Gannim, i. q. Ginaea, Jenin? 
iii. 156. 

En-gedi,* wilderness, ii. 203. 
Fountain, ii. 209. Site, ii. 211, 


214. 
En-Rogel,* i. 354, 491. 


Esdraelon, Plain of, iii. 160-162, 
181, 227, 228. Water-shed, iii. 


baad 


163, 218. Scene of battles, iii. 
233. 

Eshcol, i. 316. 

Eshtemoa,* ii. 194, 627. 

Etam, i. 515. ii. 168, 

Etham, i. 80. 

Exodus of the Israelites, i. 74-86. 
Route, i. 79. Passage of. the 
Red Sea, i. 81. 

Ezion-geber, i. 250. 


F. 

Flocks, usually of both sheep and 
goats, li. 169. Waiting at wells, 
ll. 357, 371. iii. 21, 250. 

Fountains at Jerusalem; see Si- 
loam, Virgin’s Fountain, Well of 
Nehemiah or Job, Gihon, Dragon, 
Samson, and the next article. 

Fountain under the Haram, i. 508- 
512. 

Fountains near Tyre, Ras el-’Ain, 
iii. 386-389, 


G. 
Gabata,* iii. 201. 
Gabe,* Gibeah, iii. 151, 
Gadara, app. 163. 
Galgula,* iii. 47. + . 
Gateway, subterranean, under el- 
Aksa, i. 450. 
Gath, ii. 420. 
Gath-Hepher ? iii. 209. 
Gath-Rimmon,* ii. 421. 
Gaulonitis, Golan, iii. 336. app. 
149, 162. 
Gaza, ii. 372, seq. 
Geba* of Benjamin, ii. 114, 
Geba* of Kuseb. iii. 80, 81. 


 Gedor,* ii. 338. 


Gennesareth, tract, iii. 282, 285, 
290. 
Gennesareth, Lake of, see Tibe- 


rias. 
Gerar, i. 279. ii. 383. 
Gerasa, app. 167. 
Gerasa, see Rasa, i. 275. 
Gerizim, Mount, 96-1038. 
Gethsemane, i. 346, 399. 
Gibeah* of Benjamin, ii. 114. 
Gibeah* of Judah, ii. 327. 
Gibeah* of Phinehas, iii. 80, 81.. 
Gibeon, ii. 137. Pool, 138. 
Gihon, fountain, i. 353, 512. 
Gimzo,* iii. 56, 57. 
Gilboa,* Mountains, iii, 157, 170, 
*.£ 


; 


as 


x - . b 
ys . - 
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Gilead, Mount, i. B40. 243. 
Town, app. 167, — 
Gilgal, ii. 287. N ! 
, ill. 47, 
; Ginaea, iii. 155, sigs? 
i Giscala,* iii. 30, “Ate 
wee Gitta,* ii. 144. a 
Golan, see Gaulonitis. 
Golden Gate, i. 343, 387, 437, 477. 
Golgotha, ii. 17. See Holy Sepul- 
chre. 
Gomorrah, see Sodom. 
Gophna,* iii. 77-80. 
Goshen, i. 76. 
Grinding, see Hand-mill. . 
Gush Halab, see Giscala, 
Gypsaria, = 275. 


iil. 


ear the coast, 
-" 


Hathul,* i. 319. 

Hamath, app. 176. 

Hammath, il. 260. 

Hand-mills described, i. 181, 192. 

Grinding, ii. 182, 385, 471. 

EKl-Haram, the Grand Mosk, i. 361, 
440, 444, 

Harvest, various times, il. 99, 100. 

Hauran, iii. 336. app. 150. 

Hazeroth, i, 2238. 

Hazor* of Judah,ii. 370. 

Heb ron, i. 315. ii, 430- -462. 

Heldwa? ili. 434, 435. 

eyeiene, her visit to Palestine, ii. 12. 
_ Finds the Holy Sepulchre, the 
ae cross, ‘ete. 11. 12-17. Erects 

hree churches in Palestine, 

* ri ‘16, HBP 

Heliopolis, i 1, 36. 

& Hermon, Mount, iti. 81, 190, 215, 
344, 357. app. 137. Little ’Her- 
mon, iil. 171, 172, 

Herodium, at Frank Mountain, i i. 


173. 
ng Heroopolis, i L. 79, 549. 
_ Heshbon, ii. 278. app. 
wR corire wy river, ti. 257 
« Hinnom, alley of, i. 353, 402. 
Hippicus, tower, E. 453-457, 458. 
-Hiram’s Tomb, iii. 385.. 
: Holy Wepuletize fixed, ii, 12-17. 
Church. erected, ii. 17. Destroy- 


oa! the Persians, i ii. 34. By 
t 
ee by the crusaders, ii. 61. 


Burned, ii. 63. General ques- 
tion as to the identity of the spot, 
ih, 64-80. ‘ 


a0. are 





~ Itabyri 


halif Hakim, ii. 46. Built — - 


Honey, perhaps Dibs, Syrup « of 
Grapes, ii. 442, doe 
Hor, Mount, ca 500 anes 548, 
Hore see Sinai. 
Hormah’ 2* ii, 616, 


Hospitality, Arab. 
308, 346, 427, ili, 85. 


Idumaea, ge leita Later Tie 
maea, li. 558. a 
in;* itis ‘346. 


Tjo 
é Hee orion: at Sinai, i. * 108, i 
& 119, 123,129; 161, 167. Their 


character, contents,.ete. i. 188. 
Deciphered by Professor Beer, 
i. 552-556. <ucne at Beit 
Jibrin, ii. 642. 
Irrigation in Egypt, i 5A, 
Ir-shemesh,* i. q. low soapgeens “S ili. 
HES 


Israelites, their one ete. i. 74- 
86. Their route along the Dead 
Sea and to Sinai, i. 89, 97, 100, 
102, 105, 106,176. From Sinai, 
i. 223, 276. Through the ’Ara- 
bah to Kadesh, ii. 609-613. Sta- 
tions, 1. 678. 

Tal epbor, 3 iii. 220. 


Ithica, 'T aki, 2 





Jabbok, now % tka, ii, 1215 j iii. 362. 

Jabneh, no -Yebna, i in. 22: 

Jacob’s We il, ni. 107-113. 

Jamnia, Jabneh, now Yebna,, ii. 
420. iii. 22. 

Japhia, iii. 200. 

_Japho, Joppa, now Y fay iii. 31. 

~ Sarmuth,* i u. 344 

Jattir,* ii. 194, 625, ' 

Jedna,* ii. 399, 425-427. iii. 10. 

Jehoshaphat, Valley of, i. 342, 355, 
396-402. ii, 249. 

Jehud,* iti. 45. 


Jericho, il. bi hd see Contents 


of Vol. IL. Sec: X:—Fountain of 
Elisha, ii. 283, 284, Ancient site, 

li. 296-299. 
Jerome at Bethlehem, ii. 20, 
Jerusalem, el-Kuds, i. 326. See 
Contents, Vol. I. Sec, VI. VII. 
Vol. I. Sec. VII. —Topography 
of Josephus, i. 409-415. Geogr. 
position, i, 381. Circumference, 
1.395, 467, pe by Titus 


Bs 


rab, i. Se ; 
oe 


¥ 


eer 


not total, ii. 1-3. Rebuilt by 
Adrian, ii. 4-9 Made a Patri- 
archate, ii. 23, 24. Taken by 

ersians, ii. 34; by the Mu- 
hammedans, ii. 36; by the Cru- 
saders, ii. 60, 61. Statistics, ii. 
80-96. Climate, ii. 96-100. Shut 
up with the plague, iii. 70-73. 
_ _ Farewell iii. 75. 

Jews’ place of wailing, i. 349. 
Synagogue, i. 359, 360. Ceme- 
tery, i. 517. Number of Jews, 
ii. 85, 86. War under Adrian, 






ii. 5. Attempt to rebuild the. 


temple, ii. 19. Jews in Hebron, 
ii. 446. At Tiberias, iii. 254, 269. 
At Safed, iii. 320, 331. 

Jezreel, iii. 163-167. Valley of, 
iii. 162, 173. Fountain, iii. 163, 
167. 

Joppa, now YAfa, iii. 31. 

Jordan, the lower, ii. 255-267. 
Upper Jordan, iii. 301, 309-312. 
Its sources, iii. 347-355. 

Josephus, his topography of Jeru- 
salem, i. 408-415. Descr. of the 
Temple, i. 415-418. Not always 
trustworthy, 1. 415. 

Julias, see Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, 
lii. 308. 7 

Juniper, put for the Retem or 
broom-plant, i. 299, 302. 

Justinian erects a convent at Sinai, 
i. 184, 556; andsMatfarch at. Je- 
rusalem, i. 438. His orthodoxy, 
ii, 27, 29. A builder of churches, 

etc. il. 29, Subdues the Samari- 
tans, ii. 124, 125. 

Juttah,* ii. 180, 628. 


K. 
Kadesh,* ii. 582, 610, 662. 
Kanah,* iii. 384. 
Karnain, app. 168. 
Kedesh of Naphtali, ili. 355. 
Kenath, app. 157. ; 
Kerioth,* ii. 472. 
Kidron, Valley of, i. 342, 396-402. 
ii. 249. Brook, i. 343, 402. 
Kir Moab, ii. 569. 
Kirjath-Jearim, * ii. 334--336. 
Kishon, River, iii. 228--233. Not 


permanent upon the plain, iii. 
229--231. Permanent sources, 
iii. 232. f 


Klysma, Kolzum, i. 69. ; 
Kolzum, i. 69. ‘ 


Vou. III. 
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L. 
Lachish, not at Um Lakis, ii. 388. 
Laish,* see Dans 
Laodicea of Syria, iii. 466. 


_ Laurae in Palestine, ii. 19, 20. 


Lebanon, Mount, iii. 344, 355, 430, 
439. app. 187. Cedars, iii. 440. 

Lebben, soured milk, ii, 808, 427, 
635, 636. ' 

Lebonah, iii. 90. 

Legio, iii. 156, 167. Probably Me- 
giddo, ili. 177--180, 230. 

Lentiles, i. 246. ii. 445. 

Leontes, Riv. iii. 844, 409, 410. 

Leontopolis, iii. 410. 

Leontopolis in Egypt, i. 37. 

Lepers, i. 359. iii. 113. 

Leuke Kome, ii. 560. 

Locusts, ii. 625. iii, 195. Bird 
which follows them, iii. 195, 252. 

Lod, see Lydda. 

LIydda, iii. 49-55. 

Lysa,* i. 277. 


M. 

Mabortha, former name of Neapo- 
hiss sii BES) 

Magdala, iii. 278. - 
Magoras, Riv. iii. 439. 
Mahanaim, app. 166. 
Maina, i. 7, 8. 
Malatha,* ii. 621. 
Mamre, i. 318. ii. 454. 
Mamortha, see Mabortha. 
Manna, i. 109, 170, 550. 
Maon,* ii. 193-196, 466. 
Maonites, ii. 572. * 
Marah, bitter fountain, i. 97. 
Maresha,* Maresa, ii. 422. 
Mars’ Hill, i. 11. 
Masada,* ii. 240. 
Mearah? iii. 412. 
Medeba, app. 170. 

Megiddo,* prob. Legio, iii. 177--180. 
Waters of Megiddo, iii. 179, 230. 
Mehunims, ii. 572. vee 

Memphis, 1. 40. 

Merom, Lake, iii. 356. Comp. 339-- 
341.. 

Meron,* see Beth Meron. 

Messaloth,* see Arbela, iii. 280. 


Michmash,* ii. 113, 117. Passage 


of Michmash, ii. 116. 
Migron, ii. 149. ; % 
Milestones, Roman, ii. 562. ili. 415, 
432. 
Mill, see Hand-mill. — 
Mizpeh,* ii. 143, 144. 


é 


31 


aS 
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’ 
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~ Modin, ii. . 328, 329. ili. 30. 
Mohaila, Muvweileh, i ii. et 
Moladah, *4i. 621, © 
Monasteries in Palestine, ii. ag) 20. 
Moph, Memphis, i. 40. 

Moresheth- Gath,* ii. 423. 
Moriah, i. 393. 

Mount Gilead, see Gilead. 
Mount of Olives, see Olives. 


N. 
Nabathaeans, ii. 558. 
Nain, iii: 218, 226. 
Nazareth, iii. 183--200. 
Neapolis, Shechem, iii. 96, 113--136. 
Neballat,* iii. 30. 
Nebo, ii. 306, 307. app. 170. 
Netopha, not Beit Nettif, ii. 344. 
<Nezip,* ii. 399% i. 12; 13. 
Nile, thei river, i. 24, 27, 
_ Nicopolis, ii. 363. iii. 30, 66. 
Nimrah, ii. 279. 
Nob,* ii. 149, 150. 
Nobe, * now Beit Nubah, iii. 64. 
Yeni Memphis, i. 40. 


 Obodas see Eboda. 


'. Olives, Mount of, i. 347, 405, 565. 


~ On, Heliopolis, i. 36. 

Onomasticon, i. 375. 

Ophel, i. 341, 394. 

Ophna,* iii. 79. 

Ophra,* ii. 124. 

Ornithonpolis ? iii. 411. 

Orontes, Riv. iii. 461. app. 54, 144, 
145, 174, 176. 


Palaestina, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, 
ii. 562, 563. 

Palaetyrus, i ui. 407, 408. 

Palmyra, app. 174. 

Paneas, iii. 347, 348, seq. 

Paran, see Pharan. 

Paula at Bethlehem, i. 20. 

Pella, app. 165. 

Pelusiac Nile, i. 76, 549. 

Pentacomia,* iii. 150, 151. 

Petra, ii. 73-580, 653--659. Comp. 
512-53 

Peutiner Tables, app. 3. 

Pharan, of Sinai, i. 186, 552. 

Pharaoh buys the Egyptians, i 1.42, 

Phasaélis,* ii. 305. 

Phiala, Lake, iii. 348--350, 

 Pistacia ‘Terebinthug, i iii. 15. 

~ Plague in Jerusalem, i. 367. 

city shut up, iii. 70--73, 


The 
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ws « 


va 


ieee Platanay, iii, 433. a 

Pools ; Upper, i. 353. Lower, - ie 
585. Hezekiat es, i. 487. She , 
pool, see Bethesda. Pool of He- " 
bron, ii. 433, «eat 

Porphyreon, ii ili. 431, 432. 

Psephinos, tower, 1. "458, 464. 


-Ptolemais, see Acco. 


; Q. 
~ Quails, not the Kuta, ii. 620. 


R. 
Rabbath Ammon, see Ammon, 5 


-Rabbath Moab, ii. 569. * 


Rachel’s Tomb, i. 322, ii, 157. 

Rainy season, early and latter 
_Yains, ii. 96-- --100.._ 

Ramah in Benjamin, ii. 315-317. 

Ramah of Samuel, not at Neby 
Samwil, ii. 141. Not at Ramleh, 
ii. 40. Its probable site, ii. 331— 
334. 

Ramatha, Ramathem, iii. 40, 42. 

Rameses, i. 79. 

Rasa, Gerasa, i. 275. 

Reem, ( Unicorn,) prob. the buffalo, 
ili. 306. 


: Rehoboth, not at Ruhaibeh, i. 291. 


Rehoboth of Syria, app. 174. 
re pie “Plain, i. 323, 324. ii. 


Rephidim, i EIT £78. 

Reservoirs, see Pools. 

Riblah, iii. 461. app. 176. 

Rimmon,* rock, ii, 113, 120. , 

Rimmon of Zebulun, ii ili. 195: 

Roads, Roman, i. 275. ii. 283, 562. 
il. 77, 430. 

Rogel, see En-Rogel. 

Roman Roads, see Roads. 


S. 
Saccaea, app. 157. 
Salem, see Shalem. 


ari Valley of, ii. 283. City of, 
Salt, mountain of, ii. 206, 481-485. 
Samaria, see Sebaste. : 


Samaritans, visit to, iii. 97-107. 
habe and Literature, ili, 115- ©. 
4 
Samson’s fountain, ii. 417 . 
Sandals of fish-skin, i i. 17) « 
Pee ii. 370. 
‘arepta, see Zarehah, ar 
Sariphaea, iii. 45. ; 
Scopus, i. 407. iii.'74. | ony 


? 
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eee: ‘see Beth-shean.  _ 

Sebaste, Samaria, iii. 145, 138-149. 

Sy pbor te iapcatoreay iii. 190, 
201-204. a 


Sepulchres, ,see Tombs. Holy Se- 
pulchre, see Holy. a! 


- Serfs of the Convent at Sinai, i. 


199, 558. 
Shalem,* iii. 102. 
Sharon, plain of, iii. 31. 
Sheep, all broad-tailed, and usually 


mingled with goats, ii. 169, 180.’ 


Shiloh,* iii. 84, 86-89. 

Shishak on Theban temple, i. 32. 

Shittim-wood, ii. 349. : 

Shunem, iii. 169. 

Sichem, see Neapolis. 

Sidon, iii. 415, 417-428. 

Siloam, i. 341, 493, 501, 504, 505. 
Irregular flow, i. 505. 

Simonias,* iii. 201. 

Sin, desert of, i. 106, 177. 

Sinai, plain, i. 131, 139, 158. ' Pre- 
sent extent of the name, i. 140. 
Place of the giving of the law, 
158,176. Names Sinai and Ho- 
reb, i. .177,-551. 

Sinaitic Inscriptions, see Inscrip- 
tions. 

Sirocco, etymology, i..305. 

Smyrna, iii. 449. 

Socoh * of the mountains, ii. 195. 

Socoh* of the plain, ii. 343, 349. 

Sodom, apples of, ii. 235. Site and 
overthrow, ii. 601, 602, seq. 

Solomon’s Pools, i. 321. ii. 164-168. 

Song of Moses, 1. 89. 

South of Judah, ii. 467, 624. 

St. Anne’s Church, i. 344. 4 

St. George and his church, iii. 49- 
52. 


St. Sabas, his activity, ete. ii. 26, 
27. ili. 125. 

Suecoth, i. 80. iti. 175. 

Suez, i. 66-72, 545. 

Sycaminum, iii. 194. 

Sychar, iii. 118. 

Syra, i. 16. 

Syria Sobal, ii. 565. 


rg 
Taanach, iii. 156, 157, 179. 
Tabor, Mount, iii. 210-225. Not 


the place of the Transfiguration, 


iii, 221, 222. Site of a fortified 
city, ibid. ae 
Tabula Peutingeriana, app. 3. 
Tadmor, app. 174. 
eee 


. 


Tagabaeorum vicus,* ii. 646-648. 
Tamyras, Damouras, Riv, iii. 433. 
Tarichaea, 263. 

Tekoa, ii. 182-184. 

Temple, according to Josephus, i. 
415-418. 
Temple-area; immense stones, i. 

343, 422; bevelled, i.423. Arch 
of bridge, i. 424-427. Identity, 
424-428. General description, i. 
418-428, Height of the ancient 
porticos, i. 428. Extent of the 
area, 1. 430-436. Subsequent his- 

tory, i. 436. 


Temples at Wady Misa, ii. 533, 


534, 537. 
Temples on Mount Lebanon, ii. 
441. ' 


Tents, ii. 180, 201, 307. 

Terebinth, 1. 307. iii. 15. 

Thamar,* Thamara, ii. 616, 622. 

Thamna, iii. 41, 42, 57. 

Thana, or Thoana, ii. p. 571. 

Thebes in Egypt, i. 29-34. 

Thebez, iii. ise. ay 

Thola,* i. 167. ok 

Threshing, by treading out, ii. 277, 
372, 445. By a sledge, iii. 143. 

Tiberias, Lake of, its scenery, iii. 
253. Fish, iii, 261. , Extent, 
stones, volcanic nature, ii. 312, 
314. S. end of the lake, ili. 253. 
Depressions, ili. 204. 

Tiberias, City, iii. 253-273. The 
Jews, iii. 254, 268. Ancient site, 
257. Hot springs and baths, lil. 
258-260. Celebrated Jewish 
school, iii. 269. Mishnah and 

_ Talmuds, ibid. 

Timnah,* ii. 343. 

Tirzah?2* iii. 158. 

Tombs; of Absalom, Zechariah, 
etc. i. 349, 517-522. South of 
Hinnom, i. 523, 567. Of the 
Judges, i. 355, 527. Of Helena, 
called Tombs of the Kings, 1. 
*355, 538, 569, 570. Of the proph- 
ets, i. 529.—Tomb of Abraham, 
at Hebron, ii. 436. Tombs at 
Petra, ii. 514-535. Tomb of Hi- 
ram, iii. 385. 

Tophel,* ii. 570, 600. 

Tower of Hippicus, i. 453-457, Of 
Phasaélus, Mariamne, Psephi- 
nos, 457, 458. 

Tradition, monastic, often legenda- 
ry and of no value, i. 371-379. 
Native tradition, i. 375, 376. 


x Pie - 


ated 


* Poicomias iil, 11, 12. 


Re e, ili. 392-408, Fountains, Ras — ; 


el-’ Ain, iii. 386-390. 
_Tyropoaon, 341, 383, 388, 392, 


tg ao 
y ’ 


‘ Ds. 
~— Ulamah,* iii. 219. as 


“eo Unicorn, see Reem 
a. . . bene , iii. 26, 417. 
& - “ 
. ry aS + phe Ye . 
: Fug aS ‘aults beneath the Temple-area, i ty 
pagel Se. Abe ; 
Sie id Via dolorosa, i. 344. 
8 - Virgin’s Fountain, i. 341, 348, 498, 
508. 
_ Virgin’s Tomb, i i. 346, 
‘ W. 
Water, scarcity around Sinai, i. 
106. No running streams, 1. 128. 
eg Supply for Jerusalem, i. 479. 
For Tyre, iii. 401. 
: Well of Jacob, iii. 107-113. 
Well of Nehemiah or Job, i. 354, 
491. Pa. 
++ ‘Wells, see e Flocke. 
' 
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Zuph, ’ Zophim, i il. 331. 
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Lee neve 
b on the mountains of Judah, i. 


Wpetie:t 277, 371, 446. 


a 


Xaloth Ft is i ili. 182. 


Zanoah,* ii. “ia ay 

Zarephath, Sarepta, i iii. 413, 414. 

_ Zedad,;* iii. 461. app. 171, 173. 

" Zelzah, ii. 334, 
Zephath,* i ii. 592, 616. 

Zephathah,* valley, ii. 365. 

Zidon, see Sidon. * ‘ 

Zion, cemeteries, i. 937-341. Build- 
ings, i. 356. Described, i. 388. — 
Theory of Dr. Clarke, i. 566. 

Ziph,* ii. 191, 195. Be 

Ziz,* cliff, ii. O15. . 

Zoar, not "Zaweirah, ii. p. 480, 661. 
Its site east of the Dead Sea, i ii. 
481, 648. y ee 4 

Zophim, see Zui 

Zorah,* ij. 340, gi BGS, iil. 18. 
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PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 





GENESIS. 

xxi. 14. Hagar’s bottle of water 
on her shoulder, i. 342. ii. 
163, 276. 

xxii. 3. He “arose and saddled 
his ass,’ iii, 11. 

xxv. 34. Lentiles and pottage, i 
246, 

XXvii. 9, seq. Isaaec’s savoury meat, 
i. 304. 

' xxix. 2, 3. Great stone upon the 
well’s mouth, ii. 188. 

xxxiii. 4. Shalem, now Salim, iii. 
102. 

xlvii. 18-26. Pharaoh buys the 
Egyptians, i142. | 


Exopvus. 
viii. 27, 28. [23, 24.] Israelitish 
Haj, i. 116. 


xiv. 1-31. Passage of the Red Sea, 


i. 81-86. 
xv. 25. Sweetening bad water. i. 
98. 


xvii. 8. Amalekites fight with Is- 
rael. i, 179. — 


Nomoens. 
xi. 5. Food in Egypt, i. 77. 
xxii. 21. See Gen. xxii. 3. iii. 11. 


DEUTERONOMY. 
i. 1. The Red Sea, weebel, etc. 
ii. 600. 
xi. 10, Watering with the foot, 
i. 542. ii. 351, iii. 21. 
xi, 14. Early and latter rain. iii, 


_XXv. 4, Muzzling the ox, ii. 77. iii. 6. 


or JosHUA. 
iii, 15. Overflowing of Jordan, ii. 
4 262. 


x. 11. Going down of Beth-horon, 
pape iii. 59, 60. 


ia 
x. 12. Standing still of the sun and 
Bo on Gibeon and Ajalon, 
ili. 6 


Roru. , 

ii. 8. Field of reapers and gleaners, 
ii. 394, 

ii, 14. Parched corn, ii. 394. 

inl 7- Bota out gleanings, ii. 
385. 

iii, 2-14. Watching the threshing- 
floors at night, ii. 445, 446. 


1 Samue.. 

xii. 17. Rain in harvest, ii. 99. 
xiv. 4, 5. Jonathan’s adventure 
with the Philistines, ii. 116. 
xvii. 1, seq. David and Goliath, ii. 

350. 


“xxii. 2. David and his outlaws, ii. — 


200. . 
xxv. 8, 9. David’s peersnes to Na- 
bal, ii. 200, 201. 


1 Krines. © 
xiii. 37. See Gen. xxii. Be ii. 11. 
xiv. 25. Shishak, i. 32. 


xix. 4, 5, Elijah ’sleeping under fay 


juniper, i, av , 802. 


: 22 Ranta 
iii. 11. Pouring water on the hands, 
ii. 451. Comp. iii. 26, 


xviii. 17. Conduit of the upper pool, 
i. 484, 512. 


1 Curon. 
xii. 15, See Josh. iii. 15. ii. 262. 


2 CuRON. 
xii. 2-9. See 1 Kings, xiv. 25. i. 32. 


NEHEMIAH. ; 
ji, 13-15. Night-excursion, i. 474. 
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4 th " a 
a Ae. ve 4, | 
| ne ale ’ § 74 . 
: 246 “INDE or SCRIPTURES tadbeeticndh ay 
ay ios eet "te Strewing garments in ‘the 
xxx. 4, A tate. i. Fes ; way, ii. 162. ‘ 
7 xxix. 9, 10. Unicorn, it 306.° ‘xxiv. 1, 2. Destruction of the Tem- 
' pe? ple, i. 436. 
Psaums. _... xxiv. 41. Two grinding at the mill, 
Ixv. 13. Pastures clothed | Fe 181, 
fo A S flocks, 1.8. wl. aay j oar. ; 
CxX. 4. Coals of juniper, i. 200, ‘i Mark. 
de ; ii, 23, “See Matt. xii it: ii i192, 201. 
‘ P 2 - . ProverBs.” — xi. 7. See Matt. xxi. 7. © iii. “) oe 
vi. 15. See Deut. xi. 14. ii. 97, 98. xi.'8. See Matt. xxi. 8. ii. 161. 
. i Seel Sam. xii. 1.” ii. 99. xiii. 1, 2. See Matt. xxiv. Ty - ae 
yea i, 436. \ 
Fj Ista 7 ¢ ane 
Eo itt “vii. 3. Se ‘s Kings, Xviii. es i » Lox a 
| en ABA, 5 4.39. A city of Judah, ii, 628. i 
P ssc ae 1. Way r the sea, iii. 296. iy. 28-30. Brow of the hill in Naza- 
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